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meric geography.  §  19.  Erroneous  geographical  idea  of  Greece.  §  20. 
Notices  of  physical  geography.    §  21.  Islands  of  the  ^gean.  Page  239 
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„      B.     Volcanic  Eruptions — ^Thera  and  Methone    274 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 
8TB  ABO — (continued  ). 

Section  1. — Asia, 

§  1.  Strabo  in  general  followed  Eratosthenes  in  respect  to  Asia.  Its  division 
into  two  parts  by  Mount  Taurus.  §  2.  The  Tanais  and  Palus  Mseotis. 
Scythians  and  Sarmatians.  §  3.  Caucasian  tribes  on  the  east  of  the 
Euxine.  Albanians,  Iberians  and  Colchians.  §  4.  Detailed  de8crii>- 
tion  of  Caucasus.  §  5.  The  Caspian  Sea :  regarded  as  an  inlet  of  the 
Ocean.  §  6.  Nations  east  of  the  Caspian :  the  t)aa3,  the  Massageta? 
and  Sac£e.  §  7.  Sogdiana,  Bactriana,  Aria,  Margiana.  The  Seres. 
§  8.  Termination  of  Asia  to  the  east :  its  supposed  extent.  §  9.  Ar- 
menia and  Media.  Description  of  the  chain  of  Mount  Taurus.  §  10. 
Of  the  course  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  §  11.  Armenia  and  Atro- 
patene.  Confusion  respecting  the  lakes.  The  Greater  Media.  §  12. 
.Cappadocia :  full  description  derived  in  part  from  personal  knowledge. 
§  13.  Pontus :  his  description  one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  his 
work.  Obscure  mountain  tribes  in  the  interior.  §  14.  Imperfect 
acquaintance  with  interior  of  Asia  Minor.  Galatia.  §  15.  Phrygia. 
The  provinces  on  the  .^ean :  Caria,  Ionia,  Lydia  and  the  Troad.  He 
follows  Demetrius  of  Scepsis  in  respect  of  the  TYoad.  §  16.  Lycia, 
Pamphylia  and  Cilicia.  §  17.  Want  of  definite  geographical  data : 
erroneous  statements  of  distances.  §  18.  Line  of  route  taken  from 
Artemidorus.  Width  of  Asia  Minor.  §  19.  His  account  of  India : 
taken  from  Megasthcnes  and  earlier  writers.  No  later  sources  of 
knowledge.  §  20.  Imperfect  ge(^raphical  idea  of  the  country :  adopts 
that  of  Eratosthenes  without  alteration.  The  rivers  of  India.  §  21. 
The  great  mountain  chain  to  the  north.  No  information  as  to  the 
peninsula  of  India  or  Taprobane.     §  22.  Ariana :  his  use  of  the  term : 
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oouDtrics  oompnsod  in  it:  follows  Eratosthenes  throughout.  §  23. 
Persia  proper :  well  described.  §  24.  Susiana :  its  rivers :  difficulty 
of  determining  them.  §  25.  Assyria  and  Babylonia.  Mesopotamia. 
§  26.  Syria :  its  description  full  and  satisfactory :  but  contains  some 
strange  errors.  §  27.  Arabia.  Increased  knowledge  of  the  peninsula. 
Expedition  of  i^lius  Gallus    ..  ..  ..  ..  ..    Pa^^e  27(> 

Sbctios  2. — Africa. 

§  1 .  Full  and  accurate  description  of  Egypt.  The  voyage  up  the  Nile.  §  2. 
Canal  across  the  isthmus  of  Suez.  §  3.  Particulars  of  Indian  trade. 
Prosperity  of  Egypt,  but  decayed  condition  of  Thebes  and  other  towns. 
§  4.  The  Oases :  the  Upper  Nile.  §  5.  Greneral  idea  of  form  of  Africa : 
same  as  that  of  Eratosthenes.  §  6.  Mauretania.  §  7.  Mount  Atlas. 
The  Ga^tuliaus :  tribes  of  the  interior.  §  8.  IVovinces  on  the  Medi- 
terranean very  briefly  described.  §  9.  The  Cyrenalca.  Silphium. 
Native  tribes  of  the  interior.  §  10.  The  work  of  Strabo  little  known 
till  lon^  after  his  death.     Its  great  celebrity  among  the  Byzantines. 
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CHAPTEK    XXIIL 

8TBAB0  TO  PUNT. 

Section  1. — Struho  to  Pliny. 

§  1.  Extension  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  Britain  and  ^lauretania.  §  2.  Inva- 
hion  of  Britain  under  Claudius.  Conquest  of  southern  part  of  the 
island.  §  3.  Wars  continued  under  Nero :  conquest  extended  to  the 
Tyn<?.  §  4.  No  progress  made  in  Germany.  §  5.  Expedition  of  a 
Koman  knight  in  quest  of  amber.  Little  additional  information  ac- 
quired. §  G.  Wars  in  Armenia.  §  7.  Exploration  of  the  Nile  by  two 
Koman  centurions  sent  by  Nero.  §  8.  Mauretania.  Ex|XMlition  of 
Suetonius  Paulinus  across  Mount  Atlas.  §  0.  Yoya<re  ot'  IIip]Kilus  to 
mil  I  a      ..  ..  «•  ..  ■•  ..  ..  ..  o*  lo 

Section  2. — Pompon  ius  Mela, 

§  1.  Ills  work  the  cnly  regular  gK>graphical  treatise  in  Latin.  Its  djite.  §  2. 
Peculiar  arrangement.  Divi>ion  of  the  c^mtincnts.  Hie  Antichthones. 
$  3.  Popular  character  of  his  work.  Ilis  statements  often  taken  from 
•  arly  writers.  §  4.  Want  of  critical  judgement :  fables  and  errors. 
§  5.  His  geography  of  Western  Euro()e :   in  advance  of  the  Greek 
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writers.  §  6.  His  account  of  Gaul  and  Britain.  The  Orcades.  §  7. 
Imperfect  account  of  Germany.  Sarmatians.  §  8.  Caspian  Sea. 
Eastern  extremity  of  Asia.  §  9.  India.  §  10.  Western  Asia.  §  11. 
Arabiaand  interior  of  Libya.    §12.  External  coast  of  Africa    Page  352 
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B.  The  Dumnonii   . .  . .  . .  *6. 

C.  The  Age  of  Mela  370 
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CHAPTEK    XXIV. 

PLINY. 

Section  1. — General  Views. 

§  1.  Pliny's  Natural  History :  its  encycloptedic  character.  §  2.  His  life  and 
works :  mode  of  composition.  §  3.  Defective  character  of  geographical 
portion  of  his  work.  §  4.  Its  political  and  statistical  value.  §  5. 
Statements  of  distances :  crude  mode  of  dealing  with  them.  §  6.  His 
second  book.  Meteorology.  Ignorance  of  astronomy.  §  7.  Notices  of 
astronomical  phenomena.  §  8.  Statement  of  proofs  of  the  continuity 
of  the  Ocean.  Misrepresentation  of  his  authorities.  §  9.  Notices  of 
earthquakes.  Height  of  mountains.  §  10.  Measurement  of  inliabited 
world :  of  circumference  of  the  earth  ..  ..  ..  371 

Section  2. — Descriptive  Geography — Europe. 

§  1.  Peculiar  arrangement  of  his  descriptions  of  countries.  §  2.  Spain :  im- 
perfect geographical  account.  Correct  notion  of  the  Pyrenees.  §  3. 
Gaul :  the  old  Roman  province  well  described :  the  rest  very  imperfectly. 
§  4.  His  account  of  Italy :  its  statistical  value :  but  geographically 
almost  worthless.  §  5.  The  Apennines :  the  Padus :  the  Tiber.  §  <5. 
Confusion  of  historical  geography.  Circeii.  §  7.  Sardinia  and  Corsiciu 
Sicily.  §  8.  Roman  provinces  south  of  the  Danube.  §  9.  His  descrii)- 
tion  of  Greece :  its  confused  and  useless  character.  §  10.  The  Euxine 
and  its  European  shores.  Confused  account  of  Scythian  tribes.  §  11. 
Germany :  its  northern  shores.  Scandinavia.  Nations  of  the  interior. 
§  12.  Meagre  notices  of  the  British  Islands  ..  ..  ..  387 

Section  3. — Geography  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

§  1.  More  interesting  than  his  account  of  Europe.  Contains  additional  in- 
formation. Asia  Minor.  §  2.  Syria.  Palmyra.  §  3.  The  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris.  §  4.  Armenia  and  the  Caucasus.  Vague  account  of 
the  Caspian  and  lands  l)eyond.     Margiana.      §  5.  Parthian  Empire: 
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its  divisions.  Parthia  Proper.  §  6.  Meagre  acconnt  of  Upper  Asia : 
and  of  Scythian  tribes :  the  Seres.  §  7.  India :  considerable  advance 
in  the  knowledge  of  it  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  I'he  Gbuiges  and  its 
tributaries.  The  Indus.  General  conformation  of  India.  §  8.  Trade 
with  India.  Voyage  from  Arabia  direct  to  India :  and  back.  §  9. 
Examination  of  his  acconnt :  its  authentic  character.  §  10.  Tapro- 
banc :  additional  information  recently  obtained  concerning  it  Trade 
with  the  Seres.  §  11.  Description  of  Arabia :  apparent  fulness,  but 
defective  in  reality.  §  12.  Periplus  of  the  coasts :  enumeration  of 
tribes  of  the  interior.  Extent  of  Roman  knowledge  of  the  country. 
§  13.  Erroneous  estimate  of  its  size.  §  14.  The  Red  Sea  and  coast 
of  Africa  outside  the  Straits.  §  15.  Interior  of  Africa :  Roman  explora- 
tions. Confused  account  of  Ethiopia.  The  southern  ocean.  §  16. 
The  western  coast  of  Africa.  Confused  accounts  from  different  sources. 
§  17.  North  of  Africa.  Mauretania.  Mount  Atlas.  §  18.  Mediterra- 
nean coast.  Vague  notices  of  tribes  of  the  interior.  §  19.  His  men- 
tion of  the  river  Niger  or  Nigris.  §  20.  His  acooimt  of  the  Nile  and  of 
Egypt  §  21.  Comparison  of  the  size  of  the  continents.  His  enumera- 
tion of  the  c/^ma^a       ..  ..  .,  ..  ..  ..    Page  405 
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NOTE  A.     Sources  of  the  Tigris    . .  . .  . .     439 

„      B.     Writers  on  Ethiopia      ..  ..  ..     440 

„      C.     Pliny's  Account  of  the  Climata  441 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

FKBIPLnS   or   THS   ERTTH&SAN   SEA. 

{i  1.  Peculiar  character  of  the  document  known  by  this  name :  its  accuracy. 
§  2.  Its  date :  may  be  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Domitian.  Not  the 
authority  used  by  Ptolemy.  §  3.  Description  of  voyage  down  the 
Red  Sea  :  Auxuma.  §  4.  From  Adulis  to  Cape  Aromata.  §  5.  Trade 
and  (iroductions.  §  6.  Cape  Aromata,  Taba*,  Opone.  §  7.  Coast  from 
Oione  to  Rhapta.  §  8.  Identification  of  localities  :  Rhapta  the  limit 
of  knowleilge.  §  9.  Arabian  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea,  from  Lcuce  Come 
tu  Muza.  §  10.  From  Muza  to  Cane.  §  11.  From  Cane  to  the 
Zeuubian  Islands.  §  12.  llie  Persian  Gulf.  §  13.  Omana :  Scythia. 
§  14.  Mouths  of  the  Indus:  Gulfs  of  Eirinon  and  Barace.  §  If>. 
I^rygaza.  §  16.  Tidal  phenomena.  §  17.  Configuration  of  coast  : 
the  Dekkan.  §  18.  Coast  of  Ariacc.  Melizigara.  §  19.  Coast  of 
Limyrice.  Muziris  and  Nelkynda.  §  20.  Imports  and  cxi<orts : 
arrangements  of  trade.  §  21.  Account  of  navigation  from  Arabia 
direct  to  the  Indian  ports.     §  22.  Nclkynda  the  limit  of  ordinary 
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trade.  Imperfeot  information  beyond.  Golchi  and  the  pearl  fishery. 
§  23.  Taprobane.  The  mouth  of  the  Ganges.  Ghryse.  §  24.  Trade 
from  the  Gktnges  with  Thinaa        ..         ..         ..         ..         Page  443 
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CHAPTBE    XXVI. 

PLINY  TO   PTOLEHT. 

Section  1. — Dumysius  Pariegetes, 

§  1.  Poetical  work  of  Dionysius :  its  unpretentious  character.  §  2.  Its  date : 
probably  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Domitiau :  its  want  of  poetical  merit. 
§  3.  His  general  views  of  geography.  §  4.  The  great  Indian  pro- 
montory: the  Seres.  §  6.  The  Scythian  tribes:  the  Huns.  §  6. 
Imperfect  knowledge  of  western  nations.  British  Islands.  Ghryse  and 
Taprobane.  §  7.  India  and  Arabia :  the  Nile.  §  8.  Great  reputation 
enjoyed  by  his  little  work :  paraphrases  and  translations       ..         480 

Section  2. — Tacitus. 

§  1.  Agrioola :  his  extension  of  Roman  conquests  in  Britain.  §  2.  Subdues 
the  Galedonians  and  advances  to  north  of  the  island.  §  3.  His  Life 
by  Tacitus:  ethnological  and  geographical  notices  in  it  §  4.  His 
(}ermania :  has  little  geographical  value.  §  5.  Its  great  ethnographical 
value.  Division  of  the  Grermans  into  three  tnbes.  §  6.  Description 
of  the  tribes  in  geographical  order.  The  Ghatti,  Ghauci,  Gherusci, 
Gimbri.  §  7.  The  Suevi,  Semnones  and  Langobaidi.  §  8.  The 
Hermimduri,  Marcomanni  and  Quadi.  Tribes  on  the  northern  Ocean. 
§  9.  Islands  in  the  Ocean :  the  Suiones  and  Sitones.  §  10.  Diversity 
of  different  accounts  of  German  tribes  ••         ..  ..  ..         490 

Section  3. — Progress  of  Roman  Arms :  Extension  of  the  Empire, 

§  1.  The  Roman  Empire  at  its  height  from  Domitian  to  Trajan.  Wars  with 
the  Dacians.  §  2.  Trajan:  his  conquest  of  Dacia:  reduces  it  to  a 
Roman  province.  §  3.  His  wars  in  the  East :  crosses  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris :  navigates  the  Persian  Gulf.  §  4.  Peaceful  reign  of 
Hadrian :  his  administrative  talents :  makes  the  tour  of  the  empire : 
his  visit  to  Britain  :  his  wall.  §  5.  His  travels :  imperfect  account  of 
them.  §  6.  Arrian :  his  Periplus  of  the  Euxine :  a  report  addressed 
to  the  emperor.    §  7.  Contains  a  minute  and  detailed  Periplus  of  the 
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south  coast :  with  a  brief  account  of  the  rest  §  8.  Reign  of  Antoninns 
Pius:  his  wall  in  Britain.  §  9.  Extended  knowledge  of  distant 
countries.    Roman  embassy  to  China       ..         ..         ..       Page  602 
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NOTE  A.    DacU 516 

„      B.    TravelB  of  Hadrian       ..  ..  ..     517 


CHAPTBE   XXVIL 

XASINUS  TTBIUS. 


§  1.  llie  work  of  Marinus  known  to  us  only  through  Ptolemy.  Impossible 
to  judge  of  his  merits.  §  2.  Solely  engaged  in  collecting  materials  for 
the  map  of  the  world.  §  3.  Determination  of  length  and  breadth  of 
inhabited  world:  great  extension  of  both.  §  4.  Breadth.  Roman 
expeditions  in  the  land  of  the  Ethiopians :  Agisymba.  §  5.  Enormoua 
exaggeration  of  result.  §  6.  Elxteusion  of  coast  of  Africa  to  the  south : 
equally  exaggerated.*  Cape  Prasum.  §  7.  Thule  the  limit  to  the 
north.  §  8.  Length  of  the  world.  Positicm  of  the  Fortunate  Islands. 
Length  of  the  Mediterranean.  §  9.  Increased  trade  with  the  Seres. 
Itinerary  from  the  Euphrates  to  Sera.  §  10.  Calculation  of  distances  : 
the  result  vastly  in  excess.  §  11.  Supposed  confirmation  by  calculation 
of  extension  by  sea.  §  12.  Increased  knowledge  of  lands  beyond  Cape 
Comorin.  The  Grangetic  Gulf:  coast  from  thence  to  Cattigara.  §  13. 
Periplus  of  the  coasts :  unskilfully  dealt  with  by  Marinus.  §  14.  The 
result  utterly  erroneous.  §  15.  Disbelief  in  connection  of  Oceans. 
Probably  the  result  of  recent  discoveries.  §  16.  Marinus  adopts  the 
measurement  of  the  earth  by  Posidonius :  and  reckons  only  500  stadia 
to  a  degree.  §  17.  Special  importance  of  this  error  from  nature  of  his 
work.  §  18.  Attempts  to  realise  the  idea  of  Hipparchus  of  a  map 
founded  on  astronomical  observations.  §  19.  Ilis  map  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean generally  adopted  by  Ptolemy.  Defective  arrangement  of  his 
work.  §  20.  Imperfect  mode  of  drawing  ma|)6.  §  21.  Im|)ossible  to 
criticize  his  results  in  detalL  Ilis  work  wholly  superseded  by  that  of 
Ptolemy         ..         ..  ..  ,.  ..         ..         ..  519 
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CHAPTEE   XXVIII. 

PTOLEMY. 

Part  1. — Bis  Oeographical  System, 

§  1.  Ptolemy :  his  date  and  that  of  his  work.  §  2.  His  obligations  to  Marinas 
of  l^y^*  §  ^*  More  of  an  astronomer  than  a  geographer.  Took  up 
the  idea  of  Hipimrchus.  §  4.  Attempt  to  construct  a  map,  based  on 
observations  of  latitude  and  longitude.  Unable  to  carry  out  the  idea, 
but  retained  the  form.  §  5.  His  six  books  of  tables :  advantage  of 
this  form.  §  6.  Calculated  to  mislead  by  a  deceptive  appearance  of 
accuracy.  §  7.  Erroneous  estimate  of  their  value  in  consequence. 
§  8.  Ptolemy's  own  account  of  his  mode  of  proceeding.  §  9.  His  cor- 
rections of  Marinus.  §  10.  His  positions  for  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Roman  Empire  devoid  of  all  scientific  authority.  Paucity  of 
astronomical  observations.  §  11.  Attempt  to  correct  longitudes.  §  12. 
Examination  of  his  map  of  the  Mediterranean.  Erroneous  position  of 
Sardinia  and  Corsica :  and  of  Carthage.  §  13.  Massilia  and  Byzantium : 
Alexandria  and  Rhodes.  §  14.  His  longitudes  still  more  erroneous. 
Source  of  this  error.  §  15.  Reckons  only  500  stadia  to  a  degree. 
Effect  of  this  false  graduation  on  his  map.  §  16.  Erroneous  position 
of  the  Fortunate  Islands :  and  therefore  of  his  prime  meridian.  §  17. 
Correction  of  his  longitudes  according  to  true  graduation.  Amount  of 
error  remaining.  §  18.  Tendency  to  exaggerate  distances.  §  19.  Con- 
tinuation of  map  eastwards  of  the  Mediterranean:  vitiated  by  the 
same  causes.  Corrections  of  Marinus.  §  20.  Estimates  of  distance  to 
Sera  and  the  SinsB.  Indefinite  limits  of  the  world.  §  21.  Breadth  of 
the  world  from  Prasum  to  Thule.  §  22.  The  eighth  book :  its  peculiar 
character.  §  23.  Its  supposed  scientific  value.  §  24.  Its  real  purpose. 
Not  based  upon  real  observations.  §  25.  Ptolemy's  mode  of  con- 
structing his  maps.  His  theoretical  skill.  §  26.  The  maps  appended 
to  his  work :  probably  copied  from  the  originals  ..  ..       Page  546 


CHAPTEE    XXIX. 

PTOLEMY — (continued). 

Part  2. — Detailed  Geography. 

§  1.  Extent  of  geographical  information  possessed  by  Ptolemy.  Increased 
knowledge  of  the  British  Islands.  §  2.  Description  of  Ireland.  §  3. 
Britain:  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the  southern  portion.  Strange 
error  with  regard  to  position  of  Scotland.  §  4.  The  neighbouring 
islands  misplaced :  the  Orcades.    Thule.     §  5.  Gaul  and  Spain :  His 
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materials :  errors  in  ge(^raphical  application  of  them.  §  6.  Rivers  in 
GauL  §  7.  Germany :  defective  character  of  his  map.  §  8.  Sarmatia : 
the  nations  that  inhabited  it.  §  9.  Confusion  as  to  rivers  and  moun- 
tains :  false  idea  of  the  Pains  Masotis.  §  10.  Accurate  notion  of  the 
Caspian :  acquainted  with  the  Volga.  §  11.  Countries  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean :  inaccurate  positions  assigned  on  his  map.  §  12. 
Improved  map  of  Greece.  §  13.  Scythia:  its  division  by  Mt  Imana. 
§  14.  Vagueness  of  notions  concerning  Northern  Asia :  confusion  of 
names  from  different  sources.  §  15.  Account  of  Serica.  §  16.  And  of 
the  Sin».  Extended  knowledge  of  south-east  of  Asia.  §  17.  Erroneous 
view  of  position  of  India.  §  18.  Erroneous  exaggeration  of  size  of 
Ceylon.  §  19.  Misconception  of  the  countries  east  of  the  Gangetic 
Gulf.  §  20.  Possessed  valuable  information:  but  his  geographical 
arrangements  altogether  wrong.  §  21.  Confusion  of  whole  subject : 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

OEOOBAPHEBS  AFTEB  EBATOSTHENES. 


Section  1. — Htpparchvs. 

§  1.  Gbeat  as  were  undoubtedly  the  merits  of  Eratosthenes  as 
a  geographer,  when  we  compare  the  state  of  the  science  in  his 
hands  with  what  it  had  previously  been,  they  were  far  from 
being  generally  acknowledged  in  his  own  day.  The  philo- 
sophers and  writers  of  the  Alexandrian  school  appear  indeed 
to  have  been  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  that  spirit  of 
jealousy  and  disposition  to  find  fault  with  their  contemporaries 
and  predecessors  which  has  too  often  characterised  men  of 
letters  and  learning  in  all  ages.  Accordingly  we  find  that 
Eratosthenes  was  assailed  with  severe  criticisms,  at  the  same 
time  that  even  his  adversaries  were  obliged  to  adopt  many  of 
his  conclusions.  Folemon  especially,  a  Stoic  philosopher  of 
considerable  reputation,  who  flourished  about  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century  B.c.,^  and  who  devoted  much  attention  to 
the  detailed  examination  of  Greece  itself,  and  its  most  cele- 
brated localities,  attacked  Eratosthenes  in  the  most  vehement 
manner,  and  even  ventured  to  assert  that  he  had  never  visited 
Athens,— a  paradox  justly  treated  with  contempt  by  Strabo.* 


'  AocordiDg  to  Suidas  (s.  y.),  he  was 
a.  oontemporarr  of  Ariatophanes  of 
Byzantium,  ana  flourished  in  the  reig^ 
of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  b.c.  205-181. 
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He  was  therefore  about  a  generation 
younger  than  Eratosthenes. 
'  Btrabo,  i.  p.  15. 


2  HISTOBY  OF  ANOIENT  OEOORAPHT.  Chap.  XVH. 

Of  his  other  criticisms  we  have  no  account,  but  as  Folemon 
appears  to  haye  occupied  himself  with  researches  of  an  anti- 
quarian and  topographical  character,^  rather  than  with  ques- 
tions of  general  geography,  it  is  probable  that  they  would 
have  had  little  bearing  on  our  immediate  subject. 

§  2.  A  feu*  more  formidable  adversary  presented  himself 
in  the  great  astronomer  Hipparghus,  who  though  he  did 
not  write  any  geographical  work  himself,  devoted  a  whole 
treatise  to  the  criticism  of  that  of  Eratosthenes,  and  the 
refutation  of  some  of  his  conclusions.*  Unfortunately  this 
treatise  is  lost  to  us,  in  common  with  the  one  against  which 
it  was  directed,  and  we  know  the  views  of  Hipparchus, 
as  well  as  those  of  Eratosthenes,  only  by  the  very  imperfect 
report  of  them  in  Strabo,  who  was  himself  little  versed  in 
astronomy,  and  hence  particularly  ill  qualified  to  judge  in 
such  a  controversy.  The  general  character  of  his  criticisms 
is  however  not  difficult  to  discern.  Hipparchus  regarded 
geography  from  an  astronomer's  point  of  view,  and  was 
strongly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  basing  all  geogra- 


*  Folemon  appears  to  hnye  traTcllod 
aboat  Greece  very  much  in  the  same 
spirit  that  Pausanias  did,  nearly  four 


234,  d).  He  appears,  indeed,  to  have 
been  the  first  instance  of  what  we 
should  call  in  modem  days  an  anti- 


oentnries  later  ;  but  he  did  not  com-  quarian    trayeUer.      Concerning    his 

pose  any  general  work  on  the  subject,  '■  works,  see  Clinton,  F.  H.  yoL  iiL  p. 

and  contented  himself  with  a  number  j  524.    The  extant  fragments  are  pub- 

of  small  treatises  on  special  subjects,  I  lished  by  C.  Miiller,  in  bis  Frcuimeuia 

such  as  one  on  the  offerings  in  the  ;  HiUoricorum  Chrxcarum,  yoL  iii.  pp. 

Acropolis  of  Athens,  another  on  those  !  10S-14S. 
of  the  treasuries  at  Delphi,  Ac.   Beyerai 
of  these  are  cited  by  Athenaeus  and 
other   authors.    His  treatise    against 


*  His  work  is  referred  to  by  Strabo 
as  Tck  wphs  rhw  *Eparo<r$4yfi  (i.  p.  7),  but 
whether  this  was  its  precise  title  does 


Eratosthenes  is  cited   by  more  than  ;  not  appear.    He  howeyer  tells  us  dis- 

one  g^rammarian,  and  appears  to  haye  [  tinctly  that  it  did  not  profess  to  be  a 

borne  the  special  title  wtpl  r^r  'A^  |  treatise  on  geography,  out  merely  an 

w^lffuf   *Eparo<r$4rovs    hrUhifiias  (SchoL  I  examination   of  that  of  Eratosthenes 

ad  Aristoph.   Ay.  s.   11).     From  the  |  {'Imrdutxv  ti^p  olp  fiii  y^wypa^vm  imx' 

character  of  his  researches  Polemon  de-  ,  i^rrdioprt  rk  Xtx^^rra  4w  rp  yt^ypu^l^ 

riyed  the  title  of  6  w^pttrylims  (applied  rn  'Epcrro<r0cyoDs,  ii.   1,  §  41,   p.  93). 

in  a  yery  different  sense  from  that  in  \  Hipparchus  flourished  from  about  162 

which  it  is  commonly  given  to  Diony-  i  to  125  b.c.  (See  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  iii. 

siusX  and  from  his  diligence  in  col-  '  p.  532.)    His  birth  is  therefore  placed 

lectlng   inscriptions    from    sepulchral  '  conjectarally  at  about  190  b.o.     He 

and  other  montmients  he  was  nick-  was  a  native  of  Nicasa  in  Bithynia. 
named  6  ^niAoic^as  (Athenasus,  yi.  p. 
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phical  science  upon  astronomical  observations  :^  a  truth  which 
Eratosthenes  indeed  had  been  the  first  to  point  out,  though,  as 
we  haye  seen,  he  failed  in  carrying  it  into  effect  from  the  want 
of  such  observations.  Hipparchus  was  very  little  better  pro- 
vided in  this  respect :  hence  his  means  of  really  correcting  the 
conclusions  of  his  predecessor  were  very  small,  while  he  appears 
to  have  been  led,  either  by  a  love  of  controversy  or  from 
attaching  undue  weight  to  authorities  of  little  value,  to  dispute 
many  of  the  views  of  Eratosthenes  which  were  in  reality  well 
founded. 

§  3.  Hipparchus  indeed  appears  to  have  clearly  conceived 
the  idea,  which  was  afterwards  adopted  by  Ptolemy,  of  a  map 
of  the  earth's  surface,  or  rather  of  the  habitable  portion  of  the 
earth,  according  to  the  views  then  generally  entertained,  in 
which  every  important  point  should  be  distinctly  laid  down 
according  to  its  latitude  and  longitude,  determined  by  astro- 
nomical observations.®  But  even  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  as 
we  shall  hereafter  see,  the  construction  of  such  a  map,  how- 
ever theoretically  desirable,  was  in  practice  wholly  impossible, 
and  the  great  geographer  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
positions  calculated  from  itineraries  and  other  such  materials 
as  he  could  command.^  Still  more  was  this  the  case  in  the 
time  of  Hipparchus,  and  his  attempt  to  rectify  the  map  of 
Eratosthenes,  though  more  correct  in  a  few  points,  was 
disfigured  on  the  other  hand  by  still  graver  errors. 

§  4.  On  most  of  the  fundamental  points  indeed  he  was  con- 
tented to  adopt  the  conclusions  of  his  predecessor.  Thus  he 
accepted  the  calculation  of  Eratosthenes  for  the  measurement 
of  the  earth's  circumference,*  and  consequently  regarded  every 


•  Strabo,  i.  p.  7.         •  Strabo,  I.  c. 
'  Ptolem.  Geogr.  i.  c.  2. 

*  This  is  distinctly  stated  by  Strabo 
(ii.  p.  113),  and  repeated  again  in 
another  pa8sa*!0  (ii.  p.  132),  where  it  is 
moreover  confirmed  by  the  addition 
that  every  360th  part  will  therefore 
contain  700  stadia.  Pliny  on  the  con- 
trory  teUs  us  (H.  N,  ii.  c.  108.  §  247) 
that  Hipparchus  added  somewhat  less 


than  25,000  stadia  (stadionim  paullo 
minus  xxv  miilia)  to  the  measurement 
of  Eratosthenes :  a  singularly  vague 
statement,  which  we  have  no  means  of 
explaining,  but  there  seems  no  doubt 
that  it  is  founded  on  some  miscon- 
ception. Strabo's  testimony  is  too 
explicit  to  be  set  aside,  ana  ho  un- 
doubtedly wrote  with  the  work  of 
Hipparchus  before  him. 
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one  of  the  360  parts,  or  degrees,  into  which  he  divided  this 
great  circle,  as  comprising  700  stadia,*  He  adopted  moreover 
his  notion  of  a  principal  parallel  of  latitude  extending  from 
the  Strait  of  the  Columns  to  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  and  passing 
through  the  island  of  Bhodes.  But  instead  of  placing  the 
Sicilian  Strait  on  the  same  parallel,  he  justly  described  the 
line  in  question  as  passing  somewhat  to  the  south  of  Syracuse  :* 
an  important  rectification,  which  however  was  unfortunately 
not  received  by  succeeding  geographers.  In  like  manner  he 
took  the  meridian  passing  through  Alexandria  as  a  kind  of 
principal  meridian,  from  which  longitudes  were  calculated 
towards  the  east  and  west.  This  line  he  supposed,  in  common 
with  Eratosthenes,  to  pass  through  Meroe,  Alexandria,  Rhodes, 
Alexandria  Troas,  and  Byzantium,  as  well  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Borysthenes.  It  was  doubtless  from  its  passing  through  so 
many  known  points  that  it  was  taken  by  Hipparchus  as  the 
basis  of  his  calculation  for  the  division  of  the  known  or  habit- 
able world  into  climata  or  zones  of  latitude.* 

§  5.  This  division  was  undoubtedly  the  most  important  con- 
tribution of  Hipparchus  to  scientific  geography.  Unfortunately 
it  is  known  to  us  only  through  the  abstract  given  by  Strabo, 
who  himself  tells  us  that  he  was  contented  with  a  rough  abridge- 


*  Hipparchus  was  apparenilv  the 
firet  to  divide  the  circle  into*  360°. 
ErHtosthenes,  as  we  have  seen,  did  not 
curry  the  division  further  than  into 
sixty  parts. 

>  Straho,  ii.  p.  134.  The  words  ri 
1,vpaK0v<ritBV  iforiurtpa  rrrpoKOfflois 
ffraiiot^  are  indeed  somewhat  Yag^e, 
but  they  probably  mean  to  refer  to  tho 
city,  rather  timn  the  territory.  Both 
Groakiird  and  the  Latin  translator 
render  them  as  if  the  reading  were 

^  Hipparchus  appears  to  have  been 
the  tirst  who  applied  the  term  KXiixvra 
in  this  sense,  which  was  subsequently 
adopted  by  Ptolemy  and  later  geo- 
graphers. Eratosthenes  had,  as  we 
have  seen,  anticipated  him  in  drawing 
pamllels  of  latitude  through  a  certain 
number  of  points  upon  his  cliief  mcri- 


dian,  and  determining  the  regions 
tlirough  which  they  would  pass.  But 
these  lines  were  drawn  at  irretnilai' 
intervals.  Hipparchus  introduced  tho 
important  modification  of  fixing  these 
intervals  \>  ith  reference  to  astronomical 
phenomena,  especially  to  the  length  of 
the  solstitial  day.  The  manner  in 
which  his  utatements  are  reported  by 
Strabo  would  at  first  seem  to  leave  it 
doubtful  whether  he  applied  the  term 
of  climata  to  the  circles  themselves,  or 
to  the  spaces  bounded  by  them ;  but  as 
the  latter  use  of  the  word  was  that 
generally  adopted  in  subsequent  times, 
it  is  probable  tliat  it  originated  with 
Hipparclius.  Strabo  however  certainly 
describes  the  parallels  or  circles  that 
formed  the  limits  of  each  citmo,  not 
the  spaces  comprised  between  them. 
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nienty  as  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  geographer.'  It 
appears  indeed  that  Hipparchus  had  calculated  the  celestial 
appearances  and  the  changes  they  underwent  for  every  degree 
of  latitude,*  proceeding  north  along  the  meridian  of  Alexandria 
from  the  equator  to  the  pole.  This  was  of  course  theoretically 
possible  for  an  astronomer,  even  in  his  day,  but  he  certainly 
possessed  no  materials  for  connecting  these  results  with  geo- 
graphy, even  in  regard  to  the  portions  of  the  earth  then  known, 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  he  attempted  to  do  so.  But  he 
regarded  the  whole  habitable  world  as  divided  by  eleven 
parallels  of  latitude  (that  is,  lines  parallel  with  the  equator) 
for  each  of  which  he  indicated  the  length  of  the  longest  day — 
the  simplest  and  most  obvious  mode  of  determining  the  latitude, 
though  of  course  giving  but  a  rough  approximation — ^together 
with  certain  other  celestial  appearances  such  as  were  easily 
observed.*  He  added  at  the  same  time  the  names  of  the  regions 
and  places,  which,  according  to  his  calculation,  lay  under 
these  parallels,  and  the  distances  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
We  must  here  briefly  enumerate  them  as  recorded  to  us  by 
Strabo,*  though  there  is  unfortunately  great  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  are  very  imperfectly  reported  by  that  geographer. 

§  6.  The  first  parallel  passed  through  the  Cinnamon  Region, 
and  this  was  regarded  by  Hipparchus,  as  it  had  been  by 
Eratosthenes,  as  the  southern  limit  of  the  habitable  world.  It 
was  placed  by  him  8800  stadia  from  the  equator,^  and  was 


*  Strabo,  ii.  5,  p.  132. 

*  It  may  be  as  well  to  mention,  in 
order  to  avoid  misconception,  that 
though  1  here  and  elsewhere  use  the 
terms  **  latitude  "  and  **  longitude  "  in 
the  sense  fiimiliar  to  all  modern  readc^rs, 
they  were  not  employed  in  this  tech- 
nical sense  either  by  Hipparchus,  or 
by  any  subsequent  geographer  until 
the  time  of  Ptolemy.  At  least  Ptolemy 
is  the  first  extant  writer  in  whom  they 
are  found.  They  were  certainly  un- 
known to  Strabo. 

*  Thus,  for  example,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Region  of  Cinnamon  were  the 
first  for  whom  the  Little  Bear  was  con- 


stantly within  the  arctic  circle;  that 
is,  never  set ;  at  Syeiie  the  greater 
part  of  the  Great  Bear  was  in  the  same 
condition  ;  to  the  north  of  Byzantium 
Cassiopeia  fell  wholly  within  the 
arctic  circle,  &c.  These  notices  are 
very  imperfectly  given  by  Strabo,  and 
have  been  omitted  in  the  summary 
given  in  the  text. 

•  Lib.  ii.  c.  5,  §§  35-43. 

'  This  is  distinctly  stated  by  Strabo 
(ii.  5,  p.  132),  who  himself  adopts  this 
measurement.  Eratosthenes,  as  we 
have  seen,  made  the  interval  only  8300 
stadia  (Chapter  XYI.  p.  639,  and  Note 
C),  but  he  reckoned  the  parallel  through 
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situated,  according  to  his  computation,  midway  between  the 
equator  and  the  tropic.  Towards  the  west  it  passed  through 
the  southernmost  portions  of  Libya,  and  towards  the  east 
through  the  southern  extremity  of  Taprobane,  or  even  a  little 
to  the  south  of  it.* 

The  next  parallel  lay  through  Meroe  —  a  point  which 
assumed  a  special  importance  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  Alex- 
andrian geographers — and  Ptolemtus  Epitheras  on  the  coast 
of  the  Troglodytes.  It  was  distant  3000  stadia  from  the 
preceding.  Along  this  line  the  longest  solstitial  day  was  of 
thirteen  hours.  The  same  line  prolonged  to  the  east  passed 
through  the  southern  extremity  of  India. 

The  third  line  was  drawn  through  Syene,  and  was  considered 
as  coinciding  with  the  summer  or  northern  tropic.  It  passed 
about  5000  stadia  to  the  south  of  Cyrene ;  and  towards  the 
east  traversed  the  land  of  the  Ichthyophagi  on  the  coast  of 
Gedrosia,  and  was  continued  through  India.  For  all  places 
along  this  line  the  sun  was  vertical  at  the  summer  solstice,  and 
the  longest  day  was  of  thirteen  hours  and  a  half.  It  was 
distant  5000  stadia  from  the  parallel  of  Meroe. 

The  fourth  parallel  was  drawn  (apparently  for  convenience' 
sake)  through  Alexandria  and  Cyrene,  at  a  distance  of  5000 
stadia  from  the  preceding,  though  the  line  which  had  a  sol- 
stitial day  of  fourteen  hours  lay  about  400  stadia  farther  south.* 
Alexandria  and  Cyrene  were  thus  assumed  to  be  on  the  same 
parallel,  though  they  really  diflTer  by  a  degree  and  a  half  of 
latitude,  while  the  same  circle  was  supposed  to  pass  only  900 
stadia  to  the  south  of  Carthage — which  really  lies  more  than 


the  Land  of  Cinnamon  as  3400  stadia 
to  the  south  of  Meroe,  while  Hippar- 
chu8  made  the  difference  only  3000 
stadia. 

•  Stnibo,  iL  5,  §  35,  pp.  132,  133. 
Tills  exprearion  certainly  seems  to  be 
at  Tariance  with  the  statement  of  Pom- 
ponias  Mela  that  Hipparchos  doubted 
whether  Taprobane  was  an  island  of 
vast  size,  or  the  beginning  of  a  new 
world  (prima  pars  orbis  alterius,  Mela, 


IL  §  70).  But  the  authority  of  Mela  is 
worth  very  little,  and  the  sUenoe  of 
Strabo  on  so  bold  an  hypothesis  seems 
conclusive  against  it.  Ilipparchus  in 
this  instance  doubtless  followed  Era- 
tosthenes, who  had  already  (as  we  have 
seen)  assumed  it  as  one  of  the  cardinal 
points  in  his  map  of  the  world  that 
this  first  paraUel  of  latitude  passed 
through  Taprobane. 
*  Strabo,  U.  5,  §  38,  p.  133. 
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five  degrees  and  a  half  to  tlie  north  of  Alexandria — and  was 
thence  produced  through  the  middle  of  Maurnsta  (Maiiretania) 
to  the  Western  Ocean,  Such  grave  errors  with  regard  to  the 
position  of  pkces  which  might  be  naturally  supposed  to  be 
well  known,  show  how  far  Hipparchus  was  from  being  able  to 
attain  in  practice  that  accuracy  on  which  he  laid  so  much  stress 
in  theory.  The  same  line  produced  to  the  east  passed  through 
Lower  Egypt,  a  part  of  Syria,'  Babylonia,^  Suaiana,  Persia, 
Carmania,  and  the  interior  of  Gedrosia  to  India. 

He  next  mentioned,  as  it  were  in  passing,  that  for  Ptoleniais 
in  Phtenicia,  Sidon  and  Tyre*  the  longest  day  was  fourteen 
hours  and  a  quarter.  This  circle  was  about  1600  stadia  north 
of  Alexandria,  and  700  north  of  Carthage. 

§  7.  The  nest  parallel,  which  corresponded  to  a  solstitial 
day  of  fourt€en  hours  and  a  half,  and  was  distant  364U  stadia 
from  Alexandria,*  passed  through  the  middle  of  the  island  of 
Bhodea,  and  just  to  the  south  of  Xanthus  in  Lycia,  as  well  as 
through  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Peloponnese,  and  400 
itadia  to  the  south  of  Syracuse.  This  was  the  same  parallel 
vhicb,  according  to  li^ratosthenes,  if  prolonged  eastward,  passed 
tlirongh  Caria,  Lycaonia,  Cataonia,  Media,  the  Caspian  Gates 
_iad  the  foot  of  the  Indian  Caucasus. 

rchua  does  not  appear  to  have  noticed  in  treating  of 
e  dimaia  the  position  of  Athens,  but  we  learn  from  other 


ma  of  Stralio  (ii.  5,  §  3S) 
«  KolAqi  Suplas  Kal  t^i  &yv  SupSas  ; 
t  tiime  nordjj  ok  oertiiinlj  corrupt. 
I  Gn>«kiird'i«  and  Krunier's  notes, 
iinpoaaible  lo  rcatoie  tlie 
e  nsdicig. 
■  There  IH  little  doubt  thnt  wo  Bhould 
B  rMul  BaiSi'Aui'fai  for  BofuAwt^i,  bH 
know  tiukt  UippBTchus  him  self 
-'1  B^loD  ftt  2aO0  slai^ia  ftirthei 
**-  D  Peluaiuiu,  which  was  on 
I  fiarftllt-l  nilb  Ale^aadriii 
.  i.  p.  Mfl}.  Ueace  it  voald 
a  the  Bouthtimniost  portioDs  of 
fiDce  IhBl  roulil  be  iii  the  £ama 
I  with  AleiMidrJB  (ko  Croa- 
'«  on  Blral)0.  ii.  p.  134).  i 

neutiau  of  then  plitccs  niffi-   ; 


cicntly  showa  how  little  HippBrehas 
himseir  was  pretending  to  Bcieuttfio 
accuiacf  ■  For  be  could  not  have  been 
ignorant  that  Ftoleuiuis,  Tjnj  and 
8idoii  followed  one  anotbi^r  at  cun- 
tiderable  intorvatti  fioui  Boutll  to  north, 
the  lABt  bi'ing  in  Cuct  more  than  fortj 
minuteti  (400  stadia)  to  (be  north  of 
tlie  first. 

'  This  abitcment  a^in  ditTers  from 
Eratoithenee,  who  had  cBlcula.ti.'d  the 
dlffi-'reuce  in  liititudo  between  AJex- 
undria  nnd  Khodes  at  37^0  Btadia  (see 
Chapter  XVX.  p.  G'JB) ;  but  this  in  all 
prolwbility  referred  to  the  city  of 
Ithodea,  while  llippnrchuB  eBpeuialt; 
tpecilicH  lliBt  tiie  line  pusfwl  throngli 
the  middle  of  the  isUnd. 
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passages^  that  he  placed  that  city  37  degrees  north  of  the 
equator;  just  about  a  degree  fiarther  south  than  its  true 
position.  So  little  did  he  possess  trustworthy  observations 
even  for  the  best  known  localities. 

His  next  parallel  was  drawn  through  Alexandria  Troas  (near 
the  entrance  of  the  Hellespont),  Amphipolis  on  the  Thracian 
coast,  Apollonia  in  Epirus,  and  across  Italy,  passing  to  the 
south  of  Borne  and  north  of  Naples.  The  longest  day  was  of 
fifteen  hours.  As  this  line  derives  special  interest  from  its 
connecting  Greece  with  Italy,  it  is  worth  while  to  point  out 
that  while  Alexandria  Troas  is  situated  about  15  6.  miles 
south  of  the  parallel  of  40^,  Amphipolis  and  Apollonia  lay  more 
than  40  miles  north  of  the  same  parallel,  which  again  instead 
of  passing  between  Home  and  Naples,  runs  about  50  miles 
9(nUh  of  the  latter  city.  Thus  his  positions  as  compared  with 
one  another  deviated  from  the  truth  by  more  than  a  degree.* 
He  placed  this  parallel  about  7000  stadia  from  that  of  Alex- 
andria, or  28,800  from  the  equator.^ 

The  next  parallel  was  that  through  Byzantium  and  Nicaea — 
the  latter  place  being  obviously  mentioned  in  consequence  of 
its  being  the  birthplace  of  Hipparchus  himself.  He  had  more- 
over himself  made  an  observation  of  the  gnomon  at  Byzantium, 
from  whence  he  concluded  the  latitude  of  that  place  to  be  the 
same  with  that  of  Massilia,  as  determined  by  Pytheas:  an 
unaccountable  error,  which  had  the  effect  of  distorting  his 
map  of  all  tiie  surrounding  regions.  Yet  this  erroneous  con- 
clusion was  unfortunately  followed  by  all  succeeding  geo- 
graphers to  the  time  of  Strabo.^ 


*  This  is  repeatedly  stated  in  his 
commentary  on  the  Phenomena  of 
Aiatns. 

*  The  aotnal  line  on  which  the  sol- 
stitial day  is  fifteen  hours  corresponds 
to  41''  21'.  AU  the  points  indicated 
were  therefore  materially  too  far  to  the 
Boath. 

'  This  corresponds  very  nearly  with 
the  truth;  as  28,S00  stadia,  at  700 
stadia  to  the  degree,  would  give  41° 


10*.  As  might  be  expected,  Hipparchus 
¥ra8  correct  in  his  astronomy ;  it  was 
his  geography  that  was  deficient. 

'  So  unaccountable  indeed  does  this 
error  appear  to  M.  Goesellin  that  he 
endi^^vours  to  prove  that  it  was  due  to 
Pvtheas,  and  that  Hipparchus  only 
adopted  his  observations  in  both  cases. 
But  the  testimony  of  Strabo  is  precise 
that  Hipparchus  *"*  found  the  same  re- 
lation of  the  gnomon  to  its  shadow  at 
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The  parallel  of  Byzantium  was  placed  by  Hipparchus  at  a 
distance  of  1500  stadia  from  that  of  Alexandria  Troas :  the 
longest  day  was  of  fifteen  hours  and  a  quarter.  It  was  not  till 
one  had  sailed  1400  stadia  farther  north  that  a  point  was 
reached  where  the  longest  day  was  fifteen  hours  and  a  half. 
This  line,  which  was  apparently  an  arbitrary  one,  not  marked 
by  any  place  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  noticed,  was  re- 
garded by  Hipparchus  as  just  midway  between  the  equator 
and  the  pole.  It  therefore  corresponded  according  to  his 
calculation  with  45°  of  north  latitude.*  This  coincides  very 
nearly  with  the  sum  of  his  measures  in  stadia,  which  give 
31,700  stadia  from  the  equator,  while  45°  would  give  31,500, 
if  we  reckon,  as  Hipparchus  undoubtedly  did  throughout  this 
calculation,  700  stades  to  a  degree.^ 

§  8.  The  next  parallel,  which  was  distant  3800  stadia  from 
Byzantium,  passed  through  the  regions  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Borysthenes,  and  the  southern  portion  of  the  Pains  Mseotis. 
Here  the  solstitial  day  was  sixteen  hours  in  length,  but  during 


Bjzantiiim  that  Pytheas  had  done  at 
Mossilia "  (Strab.  i.  p.  63  (hv  yhp  \^ 
yov  ^priKt  [Tlv$4as]  rod  iv  Mouro'aA.fa 
yy^fioyos  irpbs  r^v  ffKidv,  rhv  avrhv  km 
^Imrapxos  Korit  rhy  dfit&yvfJLoy  Kouphv 
€lp€iy  iy  r^  Bviayrltft  ^(rty%  ii.  p.  115), 
and  the  very'  unusual  exactness  with 
which  that  proportion  is  stated  (that  it 
was  in  the  ratio  of  120  to  42  minus 
one-fifth)  points  clearly  to  personal 
observation. 

The  proximity  of  Byzantium  to 
Nicfea,  the  birthplace  of  Hipparchus, 
also  explains  why  he  should  have  taken 
special  pains  to  make  observations  at 
the  former  city. 

'  The  parallel  which  really  gives  a 
day  of  precisely  15J  hours  is  45°  39', 
again  showing  the  near  approach  to 
accuracy  of  these  calculations  of  Hip- 
parchus. It  was  in  the  application  of 
these  mathematical  inferences  to  prac- 
tical geography  that  he  failed,  from 
the  want  of  correct  observations. 

*  There  is,  however,  a  difficulty  with 
regard  to  the  numbers  of  Hipparchus, 
which  we  have  no  means  of  explaining ; 


as  it  is  evident  that  the  sum  of  the 
several  distances  he  has  given  ought 
to  correspond  exactly  with  uie  measure- 
ment of  half  the  distance  from  the 
equator  to  the  pole.  Gossellin  has 
introduced  various  arbitrary  change  in 
the  numbers  given  by  Strabo,  but  some 
of  these,  as  shown  by  Ukert,  are  not 
only  unnecessary,  but  erroneous,  and 
sucn  a  mode  of  solving  a  difficulty  is 
at  best  very  hazardous.  It  is  clear 
that  there  is  an  error  soTnetchere,  but 
vahere,  we  are  unable  to  decide. 

We  are  distinctly  told  by  Strabo, 
with  reference  to  this  very  mrt  of  his 
work,  that  Hipperohus  reckoned  700 
stadia  to  a  degree  (ii.  p.  132).  But  we 
must  not  suppose  that  he  was  therefore 
employing  a  different  stadium  from 
that  in  common  use.  His  error,  in 
common  with  Eratosthenes  (whom  he 
followed),  was  that  of  over-estimating 
the  quadrant  of  a  great  circle,  which 
he  reckoned  at  03,000  stadia  instead 
of  54,000,  its  true  value  in  round 
numbers. 
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the  middle  of  the  summer  the  twilight  lasted  almost  all 
through  the  night,  the  sun  being  only  a  short  distance  below 
the  horizon.^  According  to  the  calculation  of  Hipparchus  this 
latitude  coincided  with  that  of  the  northern  parts  of  Gaol ; ' 
which  he  thus  placed  nearly  5^"^  to  the  north  of  Massilia,  or 
just  about  the  latitude  of  Paris. 

His  next  parallel  was  drawn  6300  stadia  to  the  north  of 
Byzantium,  and  passed  to  the  north  of  the  Palus  Mseotis,  while 
to  the  west  it  lay  still  through  the  northernmost  parts  of  GaoL 
Here  the  solstitial  day  was  of  seventeen  hours*  duration,  and 
the  phenomena  of  the  twilight  nights  were  still  more  remark- 
able. At  the  winter  solstice  in  the  same  latitudes  the  son  did 
not  rise  more  than  6  cubits,  or  12^,  above  the  horizon. 

Beyond  this  again  he  pointed  out  that  at  a  distance  of  9100 
"  stadia  from  the  parallel  of  Massilia,  the  sun  would  rise  only 
4  cubits,  and  the  longest  day  be  of  eighteen  hours :  and  beyond 
that  again  would  come  a  circle  where  the  longest  day  was  of 
nineteen  hours,  and  the  sun  in  winter  would  rise  only  3  cubits. 
Both  these  circles  he  appears  to  have  considered  as  passing 
through  different  parts  of  Britain  :  but  this  part  of  his  system 
is  very  imperfectly  known  to  us,  Strabo,  by  whom  alone  it  is 
reported,  having  considered  it  as  of  little  importance  to  geo- 
graphy, as  these  extreme  northern  regions  were  (in  his  opinion) 
unknown,  and  uninhabitable  from  cold.* 

It  appears  certain,  however,  that  Hipparchus,  in  common 
with  Eratosthenes,  adopted  the  leading  statement^  of  Pytheas, 
and  admitted  the  existence  of  an  island  named  Thule,  where 
the  solstitial  day  was  twenty-four  hours  long.*    As  an  astio- 


'  Strabo,  ii.  p.  135.    Of  couree  this   I       *  Strabo,  ii.  p.  135.    He  here  stops 
statement,  though  partly  true  of  the   i   uith  the  circle  of  GSOO  stadia  north  of 


supposed  parallel  of  latitude,  is  wholly 
false  as  applied  to  the  northern  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea,  which  are  really  in 
just  about  the  same  latitude  as  Geneva. 


liyzantium,  but  in  another  passage  (iL 
p.  75 )  he  cites  some  furtlier  ooserTatioos 
of  Hipparchus,  from  which  the  acooont 
given  in  the  text  is  derived. 


As  applied  even  to  the  latitude  of  Paris,   !       *  This  is  indeed  not  distinctly  stated 
which  is  situated  in  lat  48^  50',  very   '   by  Strabo;  but  as  that  author  through- 
out censures  Hipparchus,  in  oommon 
with  Eratosthenes,  for  attaching  cre- 
dence to  the  fables  of  Pytheas,  and  for 


nearly  on   the  line  of  sixteen  hours' 
day,  it  is  considerably  exaggerated. 
'  ii.  1,  pp.  72.  75. 
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nomer  Hipparchus  would  know,  that  in  proceeding  north,  this 
phenomenon  would  really  occur  on  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  hence 
probably  he  more  readily  admitted  the  statement  that  it  had 
been  actually  observed. 

§  9.  It  must  be  admitted  that,  notwithstanding  many  grave 
errors,  Hipparchus  had  really  made  considerable  progress 
towards  laying  down  a  correct  map  of  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Mediterranean,  and  had  introduced  some  important 
corrections  into  that  of  Eratosthenes.  But  the  case  was  alto- 
gether otherwise  with  regard  to  Asia.  Here  we  have  seen  that 
the  principal  parallel  of  latitude,  assumed  by  Eratosthenes  to 
be  continued  from  the  Gulf  of  Issus  through  Thapsacus,  the 
Caspian  Grates,  and  the  foot  of  the  Indian  Caucasus  to  the 
Indian  Ocean,  was  really  a  very  fair  approximation  to  the 
truth,  as  far  at  least  as  the  Indian  frontier.  This  parallel 
coincided  generally  with  the  southern  foot  of  the  great  range 
that  under  the  names  of  Taurus,  Paropamisus,  and  Imaus,  was 
considered  by  Eratosthenes  as  traversing  Asia  from  west  to 
east.  Hipparchus,  however,  rejected  this  view — on  what 
grounds  we  do  not  know — and  carried  up  almost  all  the  points 
on  this  line  to  latitudes  far  exceeding  the  truth,  placing  even 
Thapsacus  not  less  than  4800  stadia  to  the  north  of  Babylon, 
or  more  than  three  degrees  and  a  haK  beyond  its  true  latitude, 
and  the  Caspian  Gates  nearly  on  the  same  parallel.®  But 
from  this  point  he  conceived  the  great  central  chain  of  Taurus 
— the  existence  of  which,  as  a  kind  of  backbone  of  Asia,  he 
did  not  dispute — to  have  a  direction  to  the  north'east,  so  as  to 
remove  Hyrcania,  Margiana,  and  Bactria  successively  farther 
and  farther  to  the  north.  So  far  indeed  did  he  carry  this  dis- 
placement, as  to  remove  Bactria  proper  (the  environs  of  Balkh) 
which  is  really  in  the  same  latitude  with  the  southernmost 
part  of  the  Morea,  to  a  level  with  the  northern  portions  of 
Britain.' 


foUowiDg  him  in  the  high  latitudes, 
which  he  assigned  to  the  northern 
parts  of  Britckin,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  accepted  his  statement 
with  regard  to  Thulc.    Had  it  been 


otherwise  Strabo  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  mention  the  confirmation  of 
hia  own  doubts  by  so  high  an  authority. 

•  Strabo,  ii.  pp.  78,  81. 

'  Id.  pp.  71-75.  According  to  Strabo's 
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So  far  as  we  can  discern  from  the  account  given  by  Strabo 
(which  is  by  no  means  clear)  this  astounding  error  arose  prin- 
cipally from  his  having  adopted  the  erroneous  and  greatly 
exaggerated  estimates  of  the  dimensions  of  India,  given  by 
some  earlier  writers,  especially  Daimachus.  As  Hipparchus 
had  correctly  fixed  the  extent  of  India  towards  the  south,  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  Eratosthenes,®  he  was  unable  to 
gain  space  for  the  enormous  length  which  he  assigned  to  it 
(from  north  to  south)  without  removing  the  mountain  barrier 
of  the  Hindoo  Koosh  (which  all  admitted  to  be  its  northern 
boundary)  much  farther  to  the  north  than  its  true  position. 
Hence  the  countries  to  the  north  of  this,  Bactria,  Sogdiana,  &c., 
were  in  like  manner  transported  into  the  far  regions  of  Northern 
Asia,  a  supposition  which,  as  Strabo  observes,  is  sufficiently 
negatived  by  the  fact  of  the  great  fertility  and  productiveness 
of  those  provinces.* 

Another  error  into  which  Hipparchus  fell  was  probably  con- 
nected with  the  preceding.  He  maintained  that  the  nyet 
Indus  had  its  course  towards  the  south-east,  instead  of  flowing 
from  north  to  south,  as  had  been  the  received  view  of  all 
geographers  from  the  time  of  Alexander.*     Of  his  views  with 


own  geography,  which  brought  down 
Britain  tar  below  its  true  latitude, 
the  parallel  of  Baotria  (as  assumed  by 
Hipparchus)  would  pass  altogether  to 
the  north  of  that  island,  and  even  of 
leme  (Ireland),  which  he  supposed  to 
lie  considerably  farther  north. 

*  The  comparatively  correct  position 
assigned  to  the  south  of  India  and 
Taprobane  by  Eratosthenes  and  Hip- 
parchus was  doubtless  bai>cd  upon  the 
report  that  those  regions  lay  within 
the  tropic  ;  an  observation  erroneously 
applied  by  others  to  the  parts  of  India 
visited  by  Nearchus  and  Onesicritus, 
but  which  was  of  course  perfectly  true 
with  regard  to  the  more  southern  por- 
tions of  the  peninsula. 

•  Strabo,  ii.  pp.  73,  75.  Strabo 
inde^  gi^eatly  exaggerates  the  degree 
of  cold  that  must  belong  to  the  parallel 
in  question,  which,  as  he  ooserves, 
would  fall  far  to  the  north  of  Ireland, 


which  is  itself  barely  inhabitable  ( ! ), 
but  the  luxuriant  growth  of  vines  in 
Hyrcaiiia  and  Baotria,  on  which  he 
lays  especial  stress,  is  undoubtedly  a 
sure  criterion  of  a  more  southerly 
climate.  The  great  fertility  of  the 
environs  of  Balkh  and  Merv  (Bactria 
and  Margiana)  is  attested  by  all  modem 
travellers. 

Throughout  this  diECussfon  it  may 
be  observed  that  Strabo  argues  solely 
from  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  soch 
as  climate  and  natural  productions. 
It  is  evident  that  he  ha^  no  astro- 
nomical observations  to  appeal  to, 
which,  however  rude  and  imperfect* 
would  have  been  decisive  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

^  Strabo,  ii.  p.  87.  In  this  instance, 
as  in  several  others,  Hipparchus,  out 
of  opposition  to  Kratosthenes,  returned 
to  the  views  embodied  in  what  Strabo 
calls  '*  the  old  maps  "  {xaedntp  iv  roa 
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regard  to  the  river  Ganges  we  have  no  distinct  statement,  but 
he  doubtless  considered  it  as  falling  into  the  Eastern  Ocean, 
and  apparently  as  having  a  course  about  parallel  with  that  of 
the  Indus. 

§  10.  This  fundamental  misconception  as  to  the  direction  of 
the  great  mountain  chain,  led  him  also  to  bring  up  the  coasts 
of  Carmania  and  Persia,  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  far  above  their 
true  position  in  latitude,  and  thus  distorted  his  whole  map  of 
Asia.  But  besides  this  great  error,  his  minor  criticisms  of 
Eratosthenes,  with  regard  to  the  distances  and  relative  positions 
of  many  points  on  his  map,  specimens  of  which  have  been 
preserved  to  us  by  Strabo,  certainly  seem  to  warrant  the  obser- 
vation of  that  author,  that  they  were  dictated  by  a  captious 
disposition  to  demand  an  amount  of  accuracy  that  belonged 
rather  to  the  geometer  than  to  the  geographer.'  Hipparchus 
indeed  was  justified  in  demanding  the  most  perfect  accuracy 
of  which  the  subject  would  admit,  and  his  theoretical  concep- 
tion of  what  geography  ought  to  be  was  in  advance  of  all  his 
predecessors :  but  he  overlooked  the  imperfect  nature  of  the 
means  at  his  command,  which  gave  him  in  reality  very  little 
power  of  rectifying  their  conclusions. 

In  several  instances  indeed  he  criticized  the  arguments  of 
Eratosthenes,  and  rejected  his  conclusions  in  order  to  return 
to  the  views  of  earlier  writers,  where  these  (as  Strabo  points 
out)  were  much  more  erroneous,  and  those  of  Eratosthenes 
substantially  correct.^  To  take  a  single  instance :  in  regard 
to  the  regions  bordering  on  the  Euphrates,  which  might  be 
supposed  to  have  been  better  known  to  the  Greeks  in  the  days 
of  the  Seleucidan  monarchy,  Eratosthenes  placed  Babylon 
more  than  2000  stadia  to  the  east  of  Thapsacus,  while  Hip- 
parchus assumed  that  it  was  not  more  than  1000.*    The  real 


iLpx^iots  mva^t  Karay4ypawrai)  :  those 
namely  before  the  time  of  Eratosthenes. 
(See  also  il.  1,  p.  90.) 

«  Strabo,  ii.  pp.  79,  87,  Ac 

'  This  was  the  case  especially  with 
tlie  strange  error  with  regard  to  the 


position  of  Tndia.  This  had  been  in 
great  measure  corrected  by  Eratos- 
thenes, while  Hipparchus  returned  to 
the  old  view,  and  carried  it  to  an  exag- 
gerated extent  (Strabo,  ii.  1,  §§  2-4). 
*  Strabo,  ii.  p.  90. 
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interval  is  more  than  5]^''  of  longitude  or  about  240  G.  mileSy 
(2400  stadia),  so  that  the  estimate  of  Eratosthenes  was  in 
reality  considerably  hdow  the  truth.  Throughout  the  long 
discussion  which  Strabo  has  preserved  to  us,  of  the  geography 
of  these  regions,  and  the  points  connecting  them  with  Alex- 
andria, it  would  appear  that  Hipparchus  was  generally  wrong, 
while  the  views  of  Eratosthenes  were  approximately  correct. 
It  is  difficult,  however,  to  pronounce  judgement  with  con- 
fidence in  such  a  controversy  without  being  able  to  consult 
and  compare  the  original  authorities. 

One  thing,  however,  is  curious  to  observe :  how  both 
Eratosthenes  and  Hipparchus  are  aiming  at  something  like 
geometrical  correctness,  and  applying  geometrical  arguments 
where  they  had  no  accurate  observations  to  go  on,  or  even 
approximately  correct  measurements  of  distances.  But  with 
all  this,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  they  had  an  idea, 
though  dim  and  vague,  of  a  kind  of  triangulation  analogous 
to  that  by  which  a  modem  geographer  would  endeavour  to 
connect  distant  points  with  which  he  was  but  imperfectly 
acquainted. 

§  11.  With  regard  to  longitudes  it  does  not  appear  ^that 
Hipparchus  was  able  to  make  any  considerable  advance  on  the 
results  obtained  by  his  predecessor.  He  was  indeed^  as  we 
have  already  pointed  out,  the  first  to  indicate  the  true  method 
of  determining  longitudes  by  the  comparative  observation  of 
eclipses,'  but  no  such  observations  were  at  his  command^  nor 
have  we  any  account  of  his  having  attempted  to  institute 
them.  The  very  imperfect  means  at  the  command  of  the 
ancients  for  the  measurement  of  time  would  indeed  have  suf- 
ficed to  prevent  their  being  made  with  any  approach  to  cor- 
rectness ;  but  even  such  rough  approximations  as  they  could 
give  would  have  been  a  valuable  assistance. 

Hipparchus  indeed  wrote  throughout  as  an  astronomer, 
rather  than  a  geographer.     Hence  he  does  not  seem  to  have 


*  Sirabo,  i.  1,  §  12,  p.  7.     Piolem.  Geogr.  i.  4.    See  prectding  chapter,  p.  633. 
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obtained,  or  even  sought  to  obtain,  any  additional  information 
concerning  the  western  regions  of  Europe,  beyond  what  was 
known  to  his  predecessors,  though  the  course  of  events  had  in 
his  day  had  the  effect  of  opening  out  new  sources  of  knowledge, 
of  which  he  might  readily  have  availed  himself.  In  one 
instance  we  find  him  recurring  to  an  error  which  had  been 
generally  received  in  earlier  times,  but  had  apparently  been 
rejected  by  Eratosthenes,^  in  making  the  Danube  flow  with 
one  arm  into  the  Adriatic,,  and  with  the  other  into  the  Euxine.^ 
This  strange  misconception  continued  indeed  to  be  repeated 
by  many  Greek  writers  long  after  his  time. 

§  12.  On  one  of  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  geography 
Hipparchus  departed  from  the  view  which  was  generally 
adopted  in  his  time,  as  well  as  by  most  succeeding  writers. 
He  refused  to  admit  that  the  habitable  world  was  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  sea,  or  that  the  Atlantic  Ocean  was  continuous 
with  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  that  again  with  the  sea  to  the 
north  of  Scythia.*  This  scepticism  appears  to  have  been 
based,  not,  as  in  the  case  of  Herodotus,  upon  the  mere  absence 
of  proof,  but  upon  certain  observations  of  Seleucus  (a  Baby- 
lonian author  otherwise  unknown)  with  regard  to  the  tides, 
which  appeared  to  Hipparchus  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
hypothesis  of  a  continuous  circumfluent  ocean. 

In  regard  to  the  question,  so  much  discussed  among  the 
Alexandrian  writers,  of  the  Homeric  geography,  Hipparchus 
altogether  rejected  the  views  of  Eratosthenes,  and  adopted 
the  popular  explanation,  according  to  which  the  localities 
visited  by  Ulysses  were  identified  with  well-known  places  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.' 


*  This  18  not  indeed  clearly  stated  by 
Strabo,  but  may  probably  be  inferred 
from  his  expression  that  Hipparchus 
shared  this  erroneous  opinion  **with 
some  of  his  predecessors.  It  was  ap- 
parently one  of  the   notions  of  the 


earlier  geographers,  which  he  revived 
in  opposition  to  Eratosthenes. 
M.  3,  §  15,  p.  57. 

•  Strabo.  i.  1,  §  9. 

•  Ibid.  i.  1,  §  2,  p.  2. 
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Section  2.—Polyhiu8. 

§  1.  Just  about  contemporary  with  Hipparchus  was  an  author 
of  a  very  diflTerent  character — the  historian  Polybius.  Of  his 
merits  as  a  political  or  historical  writer  it  does  not  belong  to 
our  present  subject  to  speak,  but  the  publication  of  his  great 
historical  work  may  be  considered  also  as  marking  an  important 
epoch  in  the  progress  of  geographical  knowledge.  Polybius 
was  the  first  to  avail  himself  of  the  new  sources  of  information 
that  had  been  opened  out  to  him  by  the  wars  and  conquests 
of  the  Bomans  in  Western  Europe,  and  which  had  placed  the 
knowledge  of  those  countries  on  an  entirely  new  footing.  As 
he  himself  remarks,  while  Alexander  had  opened  the  way  to  a 
more  complete  knowledge  of  the  East,  it  was  the  conquests  of 
the  Bomans  that  had  first  led  to  a  similar  acquaintance  with 
the  West,  and  had  ailbrded  the  means  of  access  to  regions 
hitherto  almost  unknown  to  the  Greeks.^ 

These  new  sources  of  information  had  been  hardly  beginning 
to  be  available  in  the  days  of  Eratosthenes,  and  although  the 
rapid  extension  of  the  Boman  power  during  the  half  century 
that  followed  his  death  (b.c.  196-146),  and  the  repeated  wars 
that  brought  it  into  collision  with  the  Greek  monarchies  both 
in  Europe  and  Asia,  would  seem  likely  to  have  awakened  the 
interest  of  the  Greeks  in  general  in  all  that  their  formidable 
neighbour  was  doing  elsewhere,  there  is  no  trace  of  their 
having  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded 
them.  We  have  seen  how  imperfect  was  the  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  Eratosthenes  of  the  western  countries  of  Europe, 
Spain,  Gaul,  and  the  regions  north  of  the  Adriatic :  and 
although  his  successors  could  hardly  fail  to  have  acquired  an 
increased  acquaintance  with  these  regions,  it  does  not  appear 
that  this  had  been  yet  embodied  in  any  methodical  form,  so  as 
to  render  it  available  to  the  literary  public  in  general. 

§  2.  Polybius  himself  had  indeed  enjoyed  peculiar  advantages 


«  Polyb.  iii.  59. 


Sscrr.  2.  POLYBIUS.  I  ^ 

in  this  respect  from  the  circumstances  of  his  life  and  political 
career.    Bom  at  Megalopolis  in  Arcadia  about  B.C.  204,  he 
was  the  son  of  Lycortas,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  leaders 
of  the  AchsBan  League,  and  was  early  initiated  in  political  and 
military  affairs.    After  the  Second  Macedonian  War  and  the 
defeat  of  Perseus  (b.c.  167)  he  was  one  of  the  Achaaans  selected 
as  men  of  rank  and  influence  to  be  sent  as  hostages  to  Bome, 
where  he  remained  seventeen  years;  and  during  this  period 
he  had  not  only  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  political 
institutions  and  history  of  Bome,  which  were  still  very  im- 
perfectly known  to  the  Greeks  in  general,  but  he  contracted 
close  personal  friendships  with  many  of  the  leading  Boman 
statesmen ;  among  others  with  the  younger  Scipio  Africanus, 
whom  at  a  later  period  he  accompanied  during  the  Third 
Punic  War.     Polybius  was  himself  present  at  the  destruction 
of  Carthage  in  B.C.  146,  and  was  employed  by  Scipio  in  the 
command  of  a  Boman  squadron  to  explore  the  coasts  of  Africa. 
It  is  probable  also  that  he  accompanied  Scipio  during  the  war 
against  Numantia  (b.c.  134) :  at  all  events  it  is  certain  that  he 
not  only  visited  Spain  and  Gaul,  as  well  as  Africa,  but  under- 
took, according    to    his  own  account,  long  and  dangerous 
journeys  through  those  countries,  extending  even  to  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic,  with  the  express  view  of  making  himself 
acquainted  with  their  geographical  position,  as  well  as  their 
natural  characters  and  productions.^    At  what  period  of  his 
life  Polybius  undertook  these  extensive  travels  we  are  not 
distinctly  told :  but  it  is  diflScult  to  place  them  before  the  fall 
of  Carthage,  as,  during  the  whole  period  of  his  compulsory 
residence  at  Bome,  he  was  in  a  certain  sense  a  prisoner,  and 
after  he  was  set  at  liberty,  he  returned  in  the  first  instance  to 
Greece,  where  he  took  an  active  part  in  public  affairs,  until 
summoned  by  Scipio  to  attend  him  to  the  war.    His  historical 
work  was  certainly  not  completed  till  after  the  same  period ; 
and  ended  with  the  destruction  of  Corinth,  b.o.  146.     Polybius 


a  Polyb.  iii.  59. 
VOL.  II. 


^ 
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himself  survived  that  event  by  more  than  twenty  years,  having 
lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  82 ;  his  death  may  probably  be 
placed  about  B.C.  122.^ 

No  historian  of  antiquity  was  more  fully  alive  to  the  im- 
portance of  geography^  as  an  aid  to  history,  than  Polybius. 
This  is  not  only  apparent  from  the  geographical  remarks  inter- 
spersed through  his  whole  work,  but,  like  his  predecessor 
Ephorus,  he  had  set  apart  one  whole  book  for  a  systematic 
treatise  on  geography,  in  which  he  had  fully  developed  his 
views  upon  that  subject.  Unfortunately  this  book — the  thirty- 
fourth  of  his  voluminous  work — is  one  of  those  lost  to  us :  the 
fragments  preserved  to  us  by  Strabo  and  others  being  very 
inconsiderable.  From  these  fragments,  however,  combined 
with  the  remarks  introduced  in  earlier  parts  of  his  history,  we 
are  enabled  to  gather  the  following  leading  outline  of  his 
geographical  views. 

§  3.  He  considered,  in  accordance  with  the  views  generally 
received  in  his  time,  that  Europe  was  bounded  by  the  Tanals 
on  the  east :  and  Asia  was  separated  from  Africa  by  the  Nile : 
the  strait  at  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  of  course  forming  the 
boundary  between  Europe  and  Africa.^  The  whole  of  the  north 
coast  of  Africa  from  the  Columns  to  the  Altars  of  the  Philaeni, 
on  the  shore  of  the  Great  Syrtis,'  was  subject  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians, who  had  also  extended  their  rule  (previous  to  the 
Second  Punic  War)  over  the  whole  coast  of  Spain  from  the 
Columns  to  the  headland  where  the  range  of  the  Pyrenees 
descended  to  the  Mediterranean.^  With  the  Pyrenees  them- 
selves he  was  well  acquainted,  and  rightly  conceived  them  as 
extending  from  sea  to  sea,  and  separating  the  Kelts  or  Graols 
from  the  Spaniards.     Both  these  nations  he  knew  to  extend 


*  For  the  chronology  of  the  life  of      first  time ;  bat  it  is  mentioned  inei- 
Polybiiu,  see  Clinton's  FcuH  Helienici,  i    dentally  as  the  well-known  limit  of  the 


vol.  iiL  p.  526 ;   and    the    excellent  Carthaginian  dominions    to  the 

article  on  his  life  in  Dr.  Smith's  Diet.  |    (iii.  39,  x.  40).    The  legend  oonneotad 

of  Biogr.  vol.  iii.  pp.  443-148.  with  it    is    first    related    by  Salliist 

^  Polyb.  iu.  89.  1   {B,  Jug,  79). 


*  The  name  is  here  fonn«l  for  tho  i       *  Id.  iii.  39. 
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across  to  the  outer  sea,  or  Atlantic  Ocean,  but  of  the  regions 
bordering  on  that  Ocean  (with  the  exception  of  part  of  Spain)' 
he  seems  to  have  had  very  imperfect  information.  As  we  have 
already  seen  be  rejected  altogether  the  authority  of  Pytheas 
and  his  statements  concerning  the  western  coasts  of  Spain, 
Gaul,  and  Britain,  as  well  as  his  account  of  Thule  and  the 
remoter  lands  towards  the  north.  At  the  same  time  he  had 
very  little  to  substitute  in  their  place,  and  though  he  had 
evidently  some  information  concerning  the  British  Islands,  and 
the  lands  from  whence  tin  was  brought,^  as  well  as  concerning 
the  northern  regions  of  Europe,  it  was  evidently  of  a  very 
vague  and  general  character.  Indeed  he  himself  tells  us  that 
Scipio  was  unable  to  obtain  any  trustworthy  information  con- 
cerning Britain  from  the  merchants  of  Massilia  or  Narbo,  or  even 
from  those  who  came  from  Corbilo,  an  important  emporium 
of  trade,  situated  apparently  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire.*  Un- 
fortunately the  part  of  his  work  in  which  he  treated  specifically 
of  these  countries  is  lost  to  us  :  and  the  same  thing  is  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  few  notions  he  professed  to  have  picked  up 
concerning  the  northern  regions  of  Europe,  extending  from 
Gaul  to  the  Tanais.^  We  may,  however,  infer  from  the  total 
silence  of  Strabo,  that  they  contained  little,  if  anything,  of 
importance.  Polybius  was  indeed  fully  conscious  of  his 
ignorance  of  these  regions,  and  was  content  (like  Herodotus) 
to  leave  it  in  uncertainty  whether  there  was  continuous  sea 
to  the  north  of  Europe  or  not.' 


7  He  waa  certainly  acquainted  with 
the  mouth  of  the  Tagas,  and  seems  to 
haye  obtained  particular  information 
concerning  the  western  shores  of  Lusi- 
tania.  See  a  passage  cited  from  hia 
94th  book  by  Athenffius,  yii.  p.  802  c. 

*  Id.  ill.  57.  This  passage  is  im- 
portant as  being  the  first  where  men- 
tion is  found  of  the  production  of  tin, 
in  connection  with  Britain.  It  is  also 
remarkable  for  the  use  of  *'  the  British 
Islands**  in  the  plural,  but  this  ex- 
pression apparently  relates  to  Britain 
and  the  adjoining  Tin  Islands  (Gaasi- 
terides),  ra&er  tluin  to  the  more  distant 


and  outlying  leme  or  Hibemia,  with 
which  it  is  uncertain  whether  Polybius 
was  acquainted. 

*  zzziy.  10.  The  name  of  Ck)rbilo  is 
not  mentioned  by  any  later  writer,  and 
its  site  cannot  therefore  be  fixed. 
Strabo,  who  cites  it  from  Polybius,  says 
only  that  it  was  an  emporium  on  the 
river  Liger,  but  from  the  connection  in 
which  he  mentions  it,  we  may  probably 
infer  that  it  was  at  the  mouth  of  that 
riyer 

>  Poiyb.  iii.  37. 

«  Ibid.  iii.  38. 

c  2 
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§  4.  His  knowledge  of  Spain,  which  he  had  himself  yisited, 
and  which  had  been  to  a  great  extent  opened  up  by  the  wars 
of  the  Bomans  in  that  country,  undoubtedly  far  exceeded  that 
which  any  other  Greek  had  ever  possessed.  His  geographical 
account  of  the  peninsula  is  indeed  unfortunately  lost,  but  the 
number  of  names  of  towns,  as  well  as  of  the  native  tribes,  which 
he  incidentally  mentions,  suflSciently  attests  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge.  If,  indeed,  this  part  of  his  work  was  not  written 
till  after  he  had  accompanied  his  friend  Scipio  to  the  Numan- 
tine  war,  he  must  have  had  ample  opportunities  of  informing 
himself  concerning  the  political,  as  well  as  the  physical^ 
geography  of  Spain.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  great 
rivers :  the  Bsetis,  the  Anas,  and  the  Tagus,  and  even  attempted 
an  estimate  of  the  length  of  the  last ;  which  he  considered  to 
have  a  course  of  8000  stadia  from  its  sources  to  the  Ocean.' 
He  gave  an  account  also  of  the  great  fertility  of  Lusitania, 
which  has  every  appearance  of  being  derived  from  personal 
observation ;  as  well  as  of  the  silver  mines  near  New  Carthage, 
which  were  still  extensively  worked  in  his  time,  giving  em- 
ployment, it  was  said,  to  not  less  than  40,000  persons.*  Their 
produce  was  estimated  at  25,000  drachmae  a  day,  which  was 
probably  an  exaggeration. 

Of  Gaul  he  apparently  knew  much  less :  though  the  Eomans 
had  now  established  permanent  footing  in  its  south-eastern 
portions  and  the  commercial  relations  of  Massilia  with  different 
parts  of  the  country  had  doubtless  opened  out  new  sources  of 
information  concerning  the  interior,  and  even  the  external 
coasts,  which  were  before  inaccessible.  But  the  more  accurate 
and  complete  knowledge  of  Gaul,  which  had  been  acquired 
in  the  time  of  Strabo,  led  him  to  attach  less  value  to  the 
statements  of  Polybius,  and  consequently  we  rarely  find  his 
authority  cited,  and  are  left  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  actual 
extent  of  his  knowledge.  From  a  passage  of  his  work  still 
extant,  however,^  it  would  appear  that  he  knew  the  names  at 


»  xxxiT.  7,  ap.  Strab  p.  106  *  Polyb.  ap.  Strab.  p.  147.  •  ui  38. 
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least  of  the  principal  nations  adjoining  the  Western  Ocean^ 
tvhich  he  promises  to  give  in  detail  elsewhere.  It  seems 
certain  also  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  outlet  of  the 
Loire  (Liger)  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  even  with  the 
existence  of  the  Morini,  as  a  people  divided  only  by  a  narrow 
strait  from  the  island  of  Britain.^  He  appears  to  have  con- 
sidered this  as  the  most  northern  part  of  the  continent  of 
Europe.  This  circumstance  would  alone  show  how  complete 
was  his  ignorance  of  the  adjoining  regions.  The  most  remote 
people  of  the  interior  of  whom  we  find  mention  are  the  Arverni :  ^ 
but  there  is  little  doubt  that  his  knowledge  in  this  direction 
was  really  more  extensive. 

§  5.  In  no  respect  was  Polybius  more  in  advance  of  all  his 
predecessors  than  in  his  knowledge  of  the  Alps.  The  import- 
ance of  this  great  chain  of  mountains  as  one  of  the  main 
geographical  features  of  Europe  could  not  fail  indeed  to  force 
itself  upon  the  attention  of  all  observers  as  soon  as  the  Romans 
had  extended  their  conquests  to  the  foot  of  the  great  barrier, 
which  encircled  Italy  on  the  north,  and  appeared  to  cut  oflf  all 
communication  with  the  nations  beyond.  But  already  before 
the  birth  of  Polybius,  Hannibal  had  shown  that  it  was  possible 
to  conduct  an  army  across  this  formidable  mountain  barrier : 
and  the  experiment  was  subsequently  repeated  by  Hasdrubal 
with  comparatively  little  difficulty.  The  Bomans  indeed  do 
not  appear  to  have  followed  their  example  until  a  much  later 
period,  so  far  as  the  passage  of  armies  was  concerned,  as  their 
troops  could  be  transported  with  much  greater  facility  by  sea 
to  Massilia  and  the  mouths  of  the  Bhone.  But  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  passes  across  them  were  already  well  known 
and  frequented  by  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and  Polybius  him- 


•  See  Pliny,  H.  N.  iv.  23,   §   122.  '       '  Their  name  is  found  in  the  account 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  |  of  the  march  of  Hasdrubal  through 

that  Pliny's  expression  (unde  per  Lug-   i  Gaul,  to  join  his  brother  Hanuibal  in 

dunum  ad  portum  Morinorum  Britan-  ,  Italy,  as  given  by  Livy  (Liv.  xxvii.  39 ) ; 


nicnm,  qua  vidctur  mensuram  agerc  and  though  this  part  of  the  work  of 
Polybius)  is  ambiguous,  and  Pliny  may  :  Polybius  is  lost,  wo  may  safely  assume 
have  himself  supplied  the  name.  thut  it  was  derived  from  him  by  Livy. 
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self  bad  acquired  accurate  information  concerning  them.  He 
states  indeed  expressly  that  he  had  himself  followed  in  detail 
the  route  of  Hannibal  over  the  mountains  :^  his  description  of 
the  localities  is  liyely  and  picturesque,  and  as  he  had  himself 
no  doubt  of  the  route  taken  by  the  great  Carthaginian  general, 
we  may  feel  confident  that  he  would  hare  set  the  question  at 
rest  for  all  subsequent  inquirers  had  he  not  unfortunately 
adopted  the  plan  of  omitting  almost  all  proper  names,  whether 
of  tribes  or  places,  as  barbarous  in  sound  and  utterly  unknown 
to  his  Greek  readers.  To  us  on  the  contrary  they  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  convey  most  valuable  information.* 

In  the  time  of  Polybius  it  would  appear  that  only  four 
passes  across  the  main  chain  of  the  Alps  were  generally  known 
and  used  :  the  first,  through  the  Ligurians,  following  the  coast 
of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea :  next  that  through  the  Taurini,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  the  one  followed  by  Hannibal ;  thirdly, 
that  through  the  Salassians  (an  expression  applicable  to  either 
the  Great  or  the  Little  St.  Bernard) ;  fourthly,  that  through 
the  BhaBtians — ^the  modem  Tyrol — which  from  its  great  com*^ 
parative  facility  must  have  been  frequented  in  all  ages.*  Un- 
fortunately the  statements  of  Polybius  on  this  subject  are 
preserved  to  us  only  at  second-hand  by  Strabo,  and  we  have 
thus  no  means  of  estimating  the  amount  of  information  which 
he  really  possessed  concerning  the  passes  thus  enumerated. 

§  6.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  knowledge  of  the 
Alpine  nations  that  bordered  Italy  on  the  north,  and  extended 
from  thence  to  the  Danube  must  have  been  very  imperfect. 
It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Augustus  that  the  Boman  arms 
were  carried  into  these  wild  regions :  and  there  was  probably 
but  little  commercial  intercourse  with  the  tribes  north  of  the 
Alps  until  those  inhabiting  the  mountains  had  been  brought 
under  the  dominion  of  Bome.  But  the  foundation  of  the 
Boman  colony  of  Aquileia,  as  early  as  B.C.  181,  doubtless  led 
to  more  extensive  commercial  relations  with  the  neighbouring 


•  iu.  48.        •  Note  A,  p.  37.        »  Polyb.  ap.  Strab.  iv.  6,  p.  209.    S«c  Note  A. 
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tribes  in  this  quarter :  and  the  discovery  soon  after  of  gold 
mines  of  extraordinary  richness  in  the  land  of  the  Taurisci,  a 
Norican  tribe,^  must  have  tended  greatly  to  increase  the  com- 
munication with  Italy.  Such  was  the  effect  produced  by  the 
sudden  influx  of  gold  from  this  source,  that  we  are  assured  the 
price  fell  directly  throughout  Italy  by  one-third.* 

Notwithstanding  the  valuable  information  acquired  by 
Polybius  concerning  the  Alps,  and  its  great  superiority  to  that 
of  his  predecessors,  we  must  not  suppose  that  he  had  anything 
like  a  clear  geographical  acquaintance  with  the  course  and 
configuration  of  that  great  chain.  He  was  indeed  familiar — as 
any  one  who  had  visited  the  north  of  Italy  must  needs  be — 
with  its  great  extent,  which  he  estimated  at  2200  stadia, 
measured  along  the  plains  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  (a 
statement  very  much  beneath  the  truth),  and  he  rightly  judged 
them  to  be  of  much  greater  elevation  than  any  of  the  moun- 
tains in  Greece  or  the  neighbouring  countries.  But  his  mode 
of  estimating  their  height  was  singularly  rude  and  imperfect : 
for  (he  said)  it  was  possible  for  any  active  man  to  ascend  the 
most  lofty  of  the  Greek  mountains — Taygetus,  Parnassus, 
Olympus,  &c. — within  a  single  day,  or  thereabouts,  while  it 
would  take  any  one  more  than  five  days  to  ascend  the  Alps.^ 
Whether  this  refers  to  the  journey  across  the  passes,  or  was 
founded  upon  some  vague  stories  he  had  heard  from  the  moun- 


'  iv  ro7s  TauplffKois  rots  fJcapiKo7s. 
This  is  the  first  mention  of  the  name  of 
the  Norioaas,  afterwards  so  familiar  to 
the  Boman  writers.  Pliny  (iii.  20, 
§  123)  appears  to  regard  the  Taarisoans 
and  Koricans  as  synonymous  terms ; 
whUe  Strabo  oaUs  the  Tauriscans  a 
Norioan  tribe  Tiv.  6.  §  9),  and  this 
appears  to  haye  been  the  general  view, 
but  their  position  is  not  fixed  by  any 
ancient  writer. 

»  Polyb.  ap.  Strab.  iy.  4,  p.  208. 
From  his  description  it  is  evident  that 
this  gold  was  derived  from  '*  diggings," 
very  much  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
now  found  in  Australia.  It  often 
occurred  in  lumps  or  *'  nuggets  '*  of  the 
size  of  beans  or  peas.    The  works  were 


doubtless  soon  exhausted,  and  seem  to 
have  ceased  to  exist  long  before  the 
time  of  Btrabo,  who  refers  to  them 
quite  as  a  thing  of  the  past. 

^  xxxiv.  10.  It  is  curious  to  compare 
this  with  the  htatemeot  of  Stmbo  that 
the  mountains  in  the  land  of  the  Me- 
duUi,  which  he  regarded  as  the  highest 
in  the  whole  range,  were  100  stadia  tn 
the  direct  ascent  of  the  highest  part: 
a  very  moderate  estimate,  as  his  words 
clearly  imply  that  he  is  not  speaking 
of  their  perpendicular  height  {rh  yov¥ 
hcAiurcurov  aUnStw  6i^os  aroJUUav  itcarhy 

r^v  ixl  robs  Zpovs  rrjs  *lra\Uu  iceerdr 
0affty.   Strabo,  iv.  6,  §  5). 
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taineers  of  the  time  actaally  required  to  climb  the  highest 
peaks,  it  is  in  any  case  a  palpable  exaggeration.  At  the  same 
time  his  description  of  the  Bhone  (Bhodanus)  as  having  its 
sources  ^^in  the  most  northerly  parts  of  the  Alps  aboTO  the 
inmost  recess  of  the  Adriatic/'  and  flowing  from  thence  towards 
the  south-west,*  sufficiently  indicates  how  vague,  or  rather  how 
utterly  erroneous,  was  his  conception  of  the  general  configura- 
tion of  the  Alpine  chain. 

§  7.  His  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  Italy  was  doubtless 
greatly  superior  to  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors :  the  more 
northern  parts  of  that  country,  which  had  been  previously  very 
imperfectly  known  to  the  Greeks,  having  been  opened  out  by 
the  conquests  of  the  Bomans  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  Liguria  and 
Venetia.  His  account  of  the  great  lakes  of  Northern  Italy,  and 
the  rivers  that  flowed  from  them,  though  distorted  in  our  ex- 
.  isting  copies  of  Strabo,  was  evidently  originally  quite  oorrect,* 
and  shows  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  countries  in  question. 
But  his  general  description  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  nations 
that  inhabited  it,  which  undoubtedly  found  a  place  in  his 
thirty-fourth  book,  has  been  unfortunately  lost  to  us.  The 
expression  in  one  passage  ^  where  he  speaks  of  Italy  as  a  kind 
of  triangle,  having  the  Alps  for  its  base,  and  the  promontory 
of  Cocinthus  for  its  vertex,  would  seem  at  first  to  indicate  a 
very  imperfect  idea  of  its  figure;  but  it  is  clear  that  this 
similitude  is  to  be  taken  only  in  a  very  rough  and  general 
sense,  and  we  learn  from  another  passage  cited  by  Strabo," 
that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  configuration  of 
the  southernmost  part  of  the  peninsula,  and  its  two  long  pro* 
jecting  arms  separated  by  the  deep  gulf  of  Tarentum.  In  like 
manner  his  description  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  the  relations 
between  the  two  great  chains  of  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines 


*  iiL37. 

•  Polyb.  ap.  Strab.  iy.  6.  §  12.  It 
is  admitted  by  all  recent  editors,  that 
the  error  in  oar  existing  copies,  by 
which  the  Addua  is  described  as  flow- 
ing from  the  Lake  Vcrbanus,  and  the 


Ticinns  from  the  Lake  Larias,  is  a  mere 
fiiult  of  the  copyists  and  cannot  be 
imputed  either  to  Polybios  or  Stiabo. 

'  ii.  14. 

•  Ap.  Strab.  ▼.  i.  §  3. 
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that  bounded  it,  though  falling  far  short  of  the  requirements 
of  modem  geography,  still  presents  a  clear  and  intelligible 
picture,  exceeding  almost  any  similar  passage  to  be  found  in 
earlier  writers.  In  describing  these  regions  he  evidently  does 
so  in  the  belief  that  they  were  still  imperfectly  known  to  his 
contemporaries  in  general,  and  takes  occasion  in  passing  to 
censure  the  ignorance  that  Timseus  especially  had  shown  con- 
cerning them.  That  writer,  as  having  been  a  native  of  Sicily, 
might  naturaUy  have  been  presumed  to  have  possessed  better 
means  of  information  concerning  Italy  and  the  adjoining 
islands  than  most  other  Greeks,  and  probably  enjoyed  a  repu- 
tation on  that  account ;  for  which  reason  Poly  bins  especially 
selected  him  for  criticism,  and  showed  up  at  considerable 
length  the  ignorance  he  had  displayed  with  regard  both  to 
Italy  and  the  adjoining  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica.^ 

§  8.  Another  quarter  in  which  the  wars  of  the  Komans  had 
first  led  the  way  to  a  more  accurate  geographical  knowledge 
was  in  regard  to  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Adriatic. 
Nowhere  does  the  ignorance  that  prevailed  down  to  a  late 
period  among  the  Greeks  appear  more  inexplicable  than  in 
regard  to  this  inland  sea.  From  a  very  early  period  the  Greek 
colonies  of  Apollonia  and  Epidamnus  (or  Dyrrachium),  situ- 
ated just  within  its  entrance,  had  risen  to  considerable  import- 
ance and  become  the  seats  of  a  flourishing  commerce :  ^  while 
soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  B.c.  the  founda- 
tion of  new  colonies  in  the  islands  of  Pharos  and  Issa,  and  that 
of  Ancona  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Italy,  must  have  led  to 
greatly  increased  commercial  relations  with  the  adjoining 
nations,  and  to  a  more  familiar  knowledge  of  its  shores.^    Yet 


*  xii.  3,  4.  It  is  amusing  to  find 
Polybiiifl  himself,  after  stating  that 
Corsica  prodaoed  no  wild  animals, 
except  foxes,  rabbits,  and  moufflons,  or 
wild  sheep,  proceeding  to  give  a  par- 
ticular account  of  rabbits,  as  an  animal 
with  which  he  evidently  presumed  his 
readers  to  be  unacquaintea. 

>  This  is  sufficiently  attested  by  their 
coins,  which  are  found  in  large  numbers 


in  the  countries  adjoining  the  Adriatic, 
and  even  far  into  the  interior,  and  some 
of  which  belong  to  quite  an  early  period. 
Dyrrachium  (or  Epidamnus,  as  it  is 
called  by  the  historian)  figures  as  a 
place  of  importance  in  Thucydides,  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian  War 
(Thuoyd.  i.  24). 

'  The  colonies  of  Pharos  and  Issa 
were  founded  by  the  Parians  about  b.c. 
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wn  ilfid  tho  (Irook  writers  long  afterwards  oontiniiiiig  to 
tiiit  tho  old  crn)noou8  notions  conoeming  the  ooimtiies  at  the 
ti(ia(l  of  tho  Adriatic  which  they  had  receiyed  from  thmr  pre- 
do<ioNMorfi.  Thus  Timsens,  as  We  learn  from  PolyUus,  while 
ho  ro|NtAio<l  tho  old  fables  concerning  the  Eiidaniis,  and 
tho  aniUtr  toars  of  the  poplars  on  its  banks,  showed  the 
KroatoNt  iKiioranoo  of  the  real  geography  <^  these  regmiB.' 
Wo  hnvo  iMMsn  also  that  even  Hippcurohns,  the  contempofary  of 
IVilyliiuN  hiinsolf  and  an  enlightened  geograj^er,  ao6epted  the 
|M>|iular  fiotion  that  tho  Ister  or  Danube  discharged  a  pari  of 
iiM  WHtofM  by  ono  ami  into  the  head  of  the  Adriatic:^  while 
writom  Mulitio<]Uont  to  Polybius  were  still  content  to  repeat  the 
Ntriiiif(o  mimMiiici'ption  that  the  Hyllic  Chersonese  on  the  coast 
of  ])iiliuatia  wtis  about  as  largo  as  the  Peloponnese  P  The 
Yfurn  of  tho  1  tomans  with  the  lUyrian  queen  Tenia,  and  ai  a 
liitor  |Hiri(Ml  with  the  Dalmatians^  being  of  necessity  earned  on 
pritioipfilly  by  sea,  must  have  led  to  a  comparatiyely  accmate 
ktiowlod^o  of  tho  eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic:  bni  the 
dowiriptioii  of  thorn  by  Polybius,  which  was  contained  in  his 
NiMMiiul  g(M)graphi(Uil  treatise,  is  unfortimately  lost  to  na.  It 
iiplNnifM  howuver  that  ho  was  still  yery  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  its  geographical  form  and  dimensions,  and  had  *  yery 
oxa|(^oraUHl  idea  of  its  extent.* 


HH?,  with  (h^  luniliitanco  of  Diunysius 
<if  Hymoitiio,  who  wiu  dmiroos  of  osta- 
liliNlihiK  litH  iM>W(*r  ovor  iho  wholo  of 
ilio  Ailrii%tio(I)l(Hlor.  zv.  IS).  Ancona, 
fin  iho  ooiitmry,  ftroonling  to  Strabo, 
WMii  foiiiuhid  hy  fufcitiTo*  from  Syra- 
niMi.  who  Koiif^ht  if>  Moapo  from  the 
(l(«|»oiiiim  of  iho  tyrant  (8trabo,  t.  p. 

Ui  1 ).    1  lono4«  J  iivfiial  calU  it  **  Dorica  |  stadia  (ap.  Strab.  I  e.\  etiU  an 
Aiintiii."  (Sat.  iv.  40).     It  was  tho  only   '  over-statement;  the  real  disiaiioe  being 
(In^rk  Odliiny  in  thb  part  of  Italy.  less  than  600  G.  miles.     HeoQe^  as 

'  Tolyh.  II.  10.  iisnal,  €K>88ellin  tries  to  explain  ^^ 


to  the  head  of  the  Adriatic 
than  that  from  the  same  point  lo  the 
columns  of  Heroules,  which  h^  esCi* 
mated  at  10,000  stadia  I  (an.  Strmh  ii 
4,  p.  105.)  Polybius  himself  cifee  the 
length  of  the  Adriatio  from  Uie  Pek>> 

EDnnese  (opposite  to  Leocadia)  to  the 
cad  of  the  Golf  of  Qnameio  at  S890 


*  Htraho,  i.  S,  §  15.  ■  error  by  suppoeiog  him  to  haTe  made 

*  Hcymnuii  (Thins,  v?.  773-776.  Ac-  use  of  a  tmaller  stade.  Bnt  as  the 
enrflintf  to  this  author,  who  in  doubtless  distances  given  from  the  Peloponnese 
following  earlier  authorities,  the  to  Leucadia,  thence  to  Ootcyrni  and 
PanulM*  flowed  by  Ave  mouths  into  the  thence  again  to  the  Aorooemonhin 
Kuxinr,  and  by  two  into  tho  Adriatio.  promontory,  are  all  approzim^ely  eor- 

*  Dicjoarchttit  had  previously  stated  rect,  while  that  along  the  niyrfcan  coast 
(hot  the  distaiioi;  from  the  Peloponnese  is  greatly  in  excess,  be  is  diifeii  to  the 
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§  9.  Another  point  on  which  the  Bomans  had  contributed  a 
material  addition  to  the  accuracy  of  geographical  knowledge 
was  by  the  construction  of  the  celebrated  Via  Egnatia,  leading 
direct  from  ApoUonia  to  the  shores  of  the  Propontis.  The 
value  of  such  a  line  of  high-road,  with  measured  distances,  con- 
necting the  Adriatic  with  the  ^gean  and  the  Propontis,  would 
have  been  an  invaluable  resource  to  the  ancient  geographers, 
had  they  known  how  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  in  the  manner 
that  a  modem  geographer  would  have  done.  But  even  as  it 
was,  it  became  an  important  means  of  rectification  of  the 
notions  previously  existing.  Eratosthenes,  by  a  strange  and 
unaccountable  error,  had  estimated  the  interval  between  the 
two  seas  (the  Adriatic  and  JEgean)  at  only  900  stadia  (90  G. 
miles)  while  Hipparchus,  correcting  him,  had  correctly  asserted 
that  it  was  more  than  2000  stadia.^  Polylnus,  following  the 
line  of  the  Egnatian  Way,  gave  the  distance  from  ApoUonia 
to  Thessalonica  as  267  Boman  miles,  or  2136  stadia.  From 
thence  to  Cypsela  on  the  river  Hebrus  he  reckoned  268  miles : 
^apparently  the  road  had  not  at  that  time  been  carried  any 
farther.^  These  distances  agree  almost  exactly  with  those 
found  at  a  much  later  period  in  the  Antcmine  Itinerary,*  thus 
showing  the  great  value  of  the  new  source  of  information  now 
for  the  first  time  introduced  into  geography.  Of  this  Polybius 
was  fully  aware,  and  he  repeatedly  alludes  to  the  great  advan- 
tage derived  from  the  lines  of  Boman  roads,  ^  with  the  miles 
measured  and  marked  along  them."^    But  he  does  not  appear. 


expedient  of  supposing  Polybius  to 
have  employed  one  kind  of  stade  in  the 
first  part  of  the  passage  and  another  in 
the  latter  I  It  would  seem  much  more 
simple  to  admit  that  the  former  dis- 
tances were  correct,  because  they  were 
well  known  to  the  Greeks,  the  latter 
was  exaggerated  because  it  was  still 
imperfectly  known.  The  very  broken 
ana  irregular  conformation  of  the  Dal- 
matian coast  would  also  contribute 
greatly  to  the  difficulty  of  estimating 
the  length  of  the  paraplus,  and  tbo  | 


Hyllio  peninsula  probably  arose  from 
the  same  cause. 

'  Strabo,  ii.  1,  $  40,  p.  92. 

•  Polyb.  ap.  8trab.  vii.  p.  322. 

*  Itin.  Ant.  pp.  829-332.  In  the 
itinerary  tlie  line  of  road  is  naturally 
continued  to  Byzantium,  but  when 
first  constructed  it  was  undoubtedly 
directed  to  the  Hellespont,  not  to  the 
Bosphorus. 

fuxiwy  iirififK&s,  iiL  39.    Hee  also  xsxiv. 


strange  misconception  concerning  the  i    12,  concerning  the  Egnatian  Way. 
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any  more  than  preceding  geographers,  to  have  pointed  out  any 
mode  of  correcting  these  itinerary  distances,  in  order  to  apply 
them  to  the  determination  of  the  geographical  intervals,  and 
the  true  position  of  the  points  thus  connected.  The  want  of 
all  power  of  taking  observations  of  longitude  deprived  the 
ancient  geographers  of  the  most  ready  and  important  means 
of  correction;  but  we  find  no  trace  of  their  applying  sys- 
tematically the  simple  and  obvious  expedient  of  deducting  a 
given  portion  of  the  itinerary  distances  for  the  windings  of  the 
road,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  direct 
distances  between  any  given  points. 

§  10.  Folybius  had  himself  visited  Byzantium,  and  his  de- 
scription of  the  peculiar  site  of  that  city,  and  the  advantages 
it  derived  from  its  position,  in  regard  to  the  trade  with  the 
Euxine  and  the  Falus  Mceotis,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  that 
has  been  left  us  from  antiquity.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
he  prefaces  these  details  with  the  excuse  that  they  were  not 
generally  known,  on  account  of  the  place  lying  rather  out  of 
the  way  of  those  parts  of  the  world  that  were  generally  visited.* 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  had  himself  penetrated  any  farther 
within  the  Euxine,  but  he  had  clearly  obtained  good  informa- 
tion concerning  that  sea,  as  well  as  the  Falus  Maeotis,'  and 
the  connecting  strait  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus:  and  his 
observations  on  the  currents  of  the  two  straits,  and  the  phy- 
sical changes  that  were  going  on  in  the  two  seas  are  a  very 
interesting  specimen  of  early  speculations  on  physical  geo- 
graphy.* His  inference,  that  from  the  great  amount  of  alluvial 
deposit  brought  down  by  the  numerous  rivers  flowing  into  the 


'  iy.  38.  Zik  rh  fwtphy  f|w  Ku<r$ai  rur 
hruTKOwoviUviav  fitp&y  r^s  olKOUfi^ytis. 
Yet  he  directly  afterwards  speaks  of 
his  own  times  as  a  period  when  all 
countries  were  visited  and  become  ac- 
oeasible,  both  by  land  and  sea  (rwy  ydy 
Ktupmy,  iy  oT%  wayrtty  irKttrwy  icol  iroptv- 
rmv  y€yoy6rWj  iv.  40). 

'  One  proof  of  this  is  that  he  was 
well  aware  of  the  small  size  of  the 
Pains  lisBotis  as  compared  with  tlie 


Euxine,  as  he  reckons  the  oiicum- 
ference  of  the  one  at  SOOO  stadia,  of 
the  other  at  22,0u0  (iy.  89).  Earlier 
writers,  as  we  haye  seen,  had  supposed 
tlie  Palus  Mffiotis  to  be  half  as  laigs 
as  the  Euxine :  and  eyen  long  after  tbs 
time  of  Folybius  yenr  exagseiated 
notions  were  ^itcrtainecl  of  its  sue  and 
extent. 
*  Polyb.  iv.  39-12. 
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Euxine  and  Palus  Mseotis,  the  former  sea  would  gradually 
become  shoal,  as  the  latter  was  already  in  his  day,^  and  that 
both  would  eventually  be  filled  up — was  unquestionably  cor- 
rect in  theory ;  but  he  seems  to  have  greatly  overrated  the 
rapidity  of  the  process,  chiefly  from  not  having  made  sufficient 
allowance  for  the  great  depth  of  the  Black  Sea.  Even  the 
shallow  Palus  Mseotis,  though  growing  continually  shallower, 
is  still  far  from  being  filled  up,  and  Polybius  would  doubtless 
be  much  surprised,  could  he  compare  its  present  condition,  at 
the  small  amount  of  change  that  has  actually  taken  place  in 
2000  years.' 

§  11.  Of  the  knowledge  possessed  by  Polybius  of  Asia  we 
have  very  imperfect  means  of  judging.  But  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  had  any  important  sourced  of  information 
concerning  the  more  distant  regions  of  that  country,  which 
were  not  available  to  Eratosthenes.  Indeed  he  himself  in  one 
passage  spoke  of  Eratosthenes  as  the  best  authority  concerning 
the  Asiatic  provinces  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Indus.^  At  the 
same  time  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  had  his  account  of  the 
campaigns  of  the  Seleucidan  kings  in  the  remoter  provinces  of 
their  empire  been  preserved  to  us  entire,  we  should  have  derived 
£rom  it  many  valuable  contributions  to  the  more  detailed 
knowledge  of  those  countries.  The  most  important  of  these 
operations  was  the  expedition  of  Antiochus  the  Great  with  a 
view  to  reduce  the  revolted  provinces  of  Upper  Asia  again  to 
submission.  From  the  extant  fragments  of  this  part  of  his  his- 
tory we  learn  that  Antiochus,  after  defeating  Arsaces,  king  of 


*  Aristotle  had  already  pointed  out 
this  &ct  (JUeUordMica,  L  14,  §  29).  and 
drawn  the  same  inference  as  Polybius. 
l^t  phUosopher  obserres  that  the 
Pains  MflBotis  was  no  longer  nayi^able 
in  his  day  for  the  same  sized  vessels  as 
it  had  been  tixty  years  before,  a  yery 
curious  fact,  which  he  had  doubtless 
learnt  from  Greek  traders.  Polybius 
tells  us  that  in  his  day  the  greater  part 
of  it  was  only  from  7  to  5  fathoms  deep, 
and  could  not  therefore  be  navigated 


by  large  ships  without  a  pUot  (iy.  40),  a 
clear  proof  of  the  size  of  the  trading 
ships  that  frequented  the  Euxine.  At 
the  present  day  the  greater  part  of  it 
has  still  a  depth  of  about  6  or  7  &thoms 
(Admiralty  chart). 

*  See  on  this  subject  the  obeenrations 
of  Dr.  Gkxxienough  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Geographical  Society,  yoL  i  pp. 
105-107. 

'  Polyb.  ap.  Strab.  xiy.  p.  663. 
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Parthia,  and  reducing  Enthjdemns,  king  of  Bactria^  to  sub- 
mission— though  leaving  him  the  title  of  king— crossed  the 
(Indian)  Caucasus,  and  descended  into  India,  where  he  re- 
newed with  Sophagasenus,  the  Indian  king,  the  relations  of 
fiiendship  contracted  by  Seleucus  I.  with  Sandracottus,  about 
100  years  before,  and  received  from  him  a  number  of  addi- 
tional elephants.  He  afterwards  accomplished  his  retom 
through  Arachosia,  and  after  crossing  the  river  Erymanthus 
(evidently  the  Etymander,  or  Helmund)  proceeded  through 
Drangiana  into  Carmania,  where  he  wintered."  Some  fimrther 
details  with  regard  to  this  latter  part  of  his  march  would  have 
been  peculiarly  interesting,  as  the  route  from  Drangiana  into 
Carmania  lies  across  an  arid  and  perilous  desert,  which  has 
only  very  recently  been  traversed  by  any  modem  traveller.* 

An  incidental  notice  of  the  town  of  Gerrha  on  the  Persian 
Gulf  is  interesting  as  showing  the  extensive  commercial  rela* 
tions  maintained  by  the  inhabitants  with  other  parts  of  Arabia, 
from  whence  they  derived  large  quantities  of  myrrh  and  frank- 
incense, as  well  as  with  the  Greeks  of  Seleucia.  Antiochos 
appears  to  have  intended  to  reduce  the  city  and  neighbouring 
tribes,  but  was  ultimately  content  to  leave  them  in  enjoyment 
of  their  liberty ;  a  concession  which  they  however  purchased 
by  magnificent  presents.^ 

§  12.  From  the  few  portions  that  remain  to  us  of  this  part 
of  his  history  it  seems  probable  that  Polybius  followed,  in 
regard  to  the  remoter  provinces  of  Asia,  the  same  rule  that  he 
had  laid  down  to  himself  with  respect  to  Gaul  and  the  Alpine 
tribes,  of  introducing  as  few  proper  names  of  places  as  possible, 
except  such  as  might  be  supposed  already  familiar  to  Greek 
ears:  like  Hecatompylus  and  Zariaspa.  Fortunately  it  was 
otherwise  with  regard  to  Asia  Minor,  with  which  the  Greeks  in 
his  day  would  in  general  be  sufficiently  well  acquainted ;  and 
his  accounts  of  the  campaigns  of  the  Boman  and  the  Syrian 


*  Polyb.  X.  49,  xi.  34.  These  opera- 
tions may  apparently  be  aadgned  to 
the  yean  206  and  205  B.a 


•  See  Chapter  XU.  p.  521. 

*  Id.  ziii.  9. 
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monarohs  in  that  country  are  among  the  most  valuable  ma- 
terials for  the  determination  of  its  geography.  These  have 
indeed  been  preserved  to  us  chiefly  at  second-hand ;  but  the 
few  fragments  of  the  original  that  remain  are  sufficient  to 
show  how  closely  the  narrative  of  Polybius  has  been  followed 
by  Livy;  and  we  may  rely  with  confidence  on  the  geogra- 
phical details  furnished  by  the. latter,  in  this  part  of  his  work, 
being  derived  immediately  and  wholly  from  his  Greek  au- 
thority. Nowhere  is  this  more  conspicuous  than  in  his  relation 
of  the  campaign  of  the  consul  Cn.  Manlius  against  the  Gala- 
tians  or  Gauls  then  recently  established  in  Phrygia,  which  is 
at  once  an  interesting  piece  of  military  history,  and  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  our  detailed  geographical  knowledge  of 
the  countries  in  question.^  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
important  geographical  details,  as  well  as  the  graphic  descrip- 
tions of  localities,  found  in  the  narrative  of  the  wars  of  the 
Bomans  in  Greece  and  Macedonia,  as  preserved  to  us  by  Livy. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  these  details — the  value  of 
which  is  acknowledged  by  all  modem  topographers  —  are 
derived  directly  from  Polybius.* 

§  13.  With  regard  to  Africa — at  least  to  the  northern  parts 
of  that  continent,  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean — there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Polybius  possessed  much  more  ample  means 
of  information  than  had  been  accessible  to  previous  Greek 
geographers.  The  wars  of  the  Bomans  with  Carthage,  and 
their  alliance  with  the  Numidian  king  Masinissa,  had  opened 
out  the  knowledge  of  regions  and  countries  in  this  direction, 
which  had  been  previously  almost  a  sealed  book  to  the  Greek 
writers.  There  is  little  doubt  that  commercial  jealousy  ex- 
cluded foreign  traders  from    Carthaginian   ports,  with    the 


'  See  the  remarks  of  Colonel  Leake 
(Ana  Minor,  p.  145),  who  derived  im- 
portant assiBtance  from  this  aouroe  in 
his  able  attempt  to  arranee  the  geo- 
graphy of  Asia  Minor  witn  the  very 
defectiTO  materials  at  his  command. 

'  To  the  same  source  is  undoubtedly 
owing    the    unusually   detaUed    and 


eraphic  account  by  Plutarch  of  the 
defiles  of  the  river  Aous*  where  Flami- 
ninus  defeated  Pliilip  Y.,  king  of 
Macedonia ;  though  Plutarch  has  com- 
mitted the  strange  mistake  of  con- 
founding the  Aous  with  the  neighbour- 
ing river  Apeus  (Plut.  Flamintn.  o.  3; 
Lmk6*s  Northern  Qreees,  vuL  i.  p.  389). 
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exception  of  the  capital,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  other  points : 
and  the  scanty  information  possessed  by  most  Greek  writers 
npon  the  extensiye  regions  snbject  to  the  Carthaginian  role  is 
a  remarkable  feature  in  all  the  earlier  geographical  treatises. 
But  from  the  time  of  the  Punic  Wars  the  names  of  the  Mas- 
sylians,  the  Masssesylians,  and  the  Maurusians  or  Mauretanians 
had  become  familiar  to  the  Bomans,  and  had  doubtless  reached 
the  ears  of  the  Greeks  before  they  were  introduced  to  them  by 
Polybius.* 

§  14.  But  that  historian  not  only  possessed  all  the  informa- 
tion that  had  thus  become  ayailable  to  the  Bomans  in  general, 
but  he  had  enjoyed  special  opportunities  of  surveying  and 
examining  in  detail  the  coasts  of  Africa,  having  been  ap- 
pointed by  his  friend  Scipio,  during  the  Third  Punic  War, 
to  the  command  of  a  squadron,  with  the  express  purpose  of 
carrying  on  such  investigations.  In  pursuance  of  this  object 
he  not  only  visited  the  Carthaginian  coasts  along  the  Medi- 
terranean— which  gave  him  occasion  to  describe  the  island  of 
Meninx,  near  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  and  to  enter  into  a  detailed 
account  of  the  Lotus-tree,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
employed  as  food  • — but  he  extended  his  explorations  beyond 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  proceeded  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance along  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  Unfortunately  the 
results  of  this  last  voyage — of  which  the  narrative,  had  it  been 
preserved  to  us  in  the  original,  would  have  been  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  valuable  contributions  to  our  geogra- 
phical knowledge — have  been  transmitted  to  us  in  a  form  so 
imperfect  and  obscure  that  they  add  almost  nothing  to  the 
information  we  derive  from  other  sources.  The  narrative  of 
Polybius  himself  is  utterly  lost :  and  strange  to  say,  no  men- 
tion is  found  in  Strabo  of  this  remarkable  voyage,  which  we 


*  Together  with  these  famUiar  names 
we  find  mentioned  by  Polybius  (iii.  33X 
a  people  caUed  the  Maocni,  a  name 
unknown  to  later  writers.  The  Biacn 
of  Herodotus  (i  v.  1 75),  called  by  Ptolemy 
(iv.  3,  §  27)  Macasi,  who  dwelt  on  the 


Great  Syrtis,  can  hardly  be  the  people 
meant. 

*  PoWb.  xii.  2.  See  on  this  subject 
Barth,  fVanderungefi^  pp.  259-265^  and 
above,  Chapter  VIII.  Note  P. 
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know  only  from  the  notice  of  it  in  Pliny,  who  has  cited  from 
it  a  number  of  names  and  distances ;  but  these  are  given  in  so 
confused  a  manner  that  it  is  impossible  to  airange  them  in  any 
intelligible  order,  or  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion 
concerning  them.*  Wo  are  unable  even  to  discover  to  what 
distance  his  actual  voyage  extended,  and  what  was  the  farthest 
point  reached ;  but  it  seema  probable  that  his  own  explorations 
did  not  proceed  much,  if  at  all,  beyond  Cape  Noun  (about 
600  miles  from  Cape  Spartel);  and  that  the  names  of  head- 
lands, mountains,  and  rivei-a,  wliich  belong  to  more  distant 
regions,  and  some  of  which  we  recognize  from  their  occurrence 
in  the  voyage  of  Hanno,  were  derived  from  other  authorities. 
The  lo83  of  this  portion  of  the  work  of  Polybius  is  the  more  to 
be  regrett«d,  as  there  is  no  doubt  from  all  our  knowledge  of 
this  careful  and  conscientious  author  that  it  was  given  in  the 
,1  in  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  form :  and  would  have 
»wn  much  light  upon  the  earlier  voyage  of  ilanno,  as  well 
npon  the  geography  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa  in  the 
le  of  Polybius, 

^  15.  With  regard  to  the  extension  of  Africa  towards  the 
ith,  he  did  not  acquiesce  in  the  opinion  generally  adopted 
his  time  of  its  being  surrounded  by  the  Ocean ;  but  dis- 
ly  tells  us   that  with    regard   to   the   extreme   parts   of 
iopia,  where  Asia  and  Africa  joined,  no  one  was  able  to 
with  certainty  whether  there  was  continuous  land,  or  it 
MUTounded  by  the  sea.     The   same  doubt  existed  with 
to  these  regions  as  with  respect  to  those  in  the  extreme 
of  Europe.'     He  did  not  therefore  adopt  the  theory  of  a 
nmfluons  ocean,  but  was  content  (like  Herodotus)  to  leave 
matter  in  a  state  of  doubt. 
It  is  singular  that  Polybius,  while  in  this  instance  refrain- 
so  cArefally  from  any  theoretical  inference,  should  have 
without  hesitation  a  view  suggested  by  some  prerioua 
leis,  that  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  equator 

■  Note  B,  ji.  10-  '  Poljb.  iii.  37. 
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was  much  less  hot  than  the  torrid  zones  on  each  side  of  it,  so 
as  to  be  habitable,  and  that  it  was  in  fact  inhabited.  This 
would  appear  to  point  to  the  existence  of  some  dim  and 
floating  traditions  of  the  populous  and  fertile  regions  of 
Soudan,  south  of  the  great  desert  of  Sahara.  But  he  appears 
to  have  based  it  principally  upon  some  supposed  astronomical 
causes.  No  mention  is  found  in  Strabo  of  such  a  theory  as 
ascribed  to  Polybius/and  it  was  therefore  probably  not  noticed 
in  his  history ;  but  he  is  reported  to  have  written  a  special 
treatise  on  the  subject.* 

§  16.  Although  Polybius,  writing  as  a  historian  and  poli- 
tician, would  naturally  giye  his  attention  rather  to  physical 
geography,  and  the  natural  boundaries  and  leading  geo- 
graphical features  of  countries,  than  to  the  more  technical 
parts  of  the  science,  he  yet  seems  to  have  rightly  compre- 
hended the  necessity  of  laying  down  a  correct  map  of  the 
difierent  countries  with  which  he  was  concerned;  and  thus 
bestowed  considerable  pains  upon  the  determination  of  dis- 
tances, as  well  as  the  configuration  of  lands  and  seas.  He  is 
even  cited  by  Pliny,  together  with  Eratosthenes,  as  one  of  the 
most  diligent  inquirers  into  this  branch  of  the  subject.^  But 
from  the  loss  of  that  portion  of  his  work,  which  contained  a 
formal  treatise  on  geography,  the  greater  part  of  his  state- 
ments of  this  description  are  lost  to  us.  We  however  learn 
from  Pliny  that  he  reckoned  the  distance  from  the  Strait  of 
the  Columns  to  Carthage  at  1100  Roman  miles  (8800  stadia), 
and  from  thence  to  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile  at 
1528  miles,  or  12,224  stadia;  while  he  estimated  the  total 
length  of  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Straits  to  Seleucia  in 
Syria  at   2440  miles  or   19,520  stadia;^  a  calculation  con- 


■  Stnibo,  however,  elsewhere  inci-  cited   by    GeminuB,    an   astronomical 

dentaUy  refers  to  such  a  view  as  being  writer  of  the  first  oontory  B.a,  Eleai. 

entertained  by  some  of  the  earlier  gco-  Astron.  c.  14. 

graphers    (kclL  ykp  d  oitrfi<Tifia    ravrd  *  "Polybius  et   Eratosthenes,    dili- 

^(TTiy,  6<nrcp  ototnal  rirts^  ii.  5,  §  34,  p.  gentissimi  cxistimati."     Plin.  H.  N.  ▼. 

195).  6,  §  40. 

•  ir9plrji%wtQlrh¥i(nifji€piyhvoiKii<r(a>Sy  *  Plin.   H.  iV.  vL  33,  §  206.      This 
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siderably  nearer  to  the  truth  than  that  of  Eratosthenes ;  only 
falling  short  of  the  real  length  by  about  500  stadia,  while 
that  of  Eratosthenes  exceeded  it  by  more  than  ten  times 
that  amount.^  On  the  other  hand  he  materially  underrated 
the  width  of  the  Mediterranean,  asserting  that  its  greatest 
breadth — which  he  erroneously  conceived  to  be  in  a  line  due 
south  from  Narbo  to  the  coast  of  Africa — did  not  exceed  3000 
stadia.^  In  consequence  of  this  error  he  had  to  bring  down  the 
coasts  of  Gaul  and  Liguria  much  too  far  to  the  south,  and  give 
a  much  narrower  form  to  the  Mediterranean,  than  had  been 
supposed  by  Eratosthenes  and  his  followers,  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  placed  Massilia  almost  exactly  in  its  true  position.  He 
estimated  the  whole  width  of  Europe  from  south  to  north, — 
from  Italy  to  the  Ocean,  at  1150  miles;  drawing  his  line, 
according  to  Pliny,  through  Lugdunum  to  the  port  of  the 
Morini  opposite  to  Britain.*    But  in  this  case,  as  in  several 


»» 


>» 


flinm  total  was  made  up  of  the  following 
details :— From  the  Straits  in  a  straight 
line  due  east  to  Sicily  he  reckoned  1260 
miles  and  a  half, 

thence  to  Crete  .     .     .     375  miles 
Rhodes     .     .     183^    „ 
the  Ghelidonian 

Islands.     .     tho  same 
distance, 
Gyprns     .     .     322  miles 
Seleucla    .     .     115^    „ 

Here  tlie  affectation  of  precision  im- 
plied by  the  notice  of  half-railes  (d 
passus)  contrasts  curiously  with  the 
absence  of  any  indication  of  the  par- 
ticular points  in  the  islands  of  Bhodes, 
Crete,  and  even  Sicily,  from  which  his 
measurement  was  taken.  Tho  intro- 
duction of  Rhodes  and  the  Ghelidonian 
Islands  between  Crete  and  Cyprus,  as 
if  they  all  lay  on  the  same  parallel  of 
latitude,  is  also  a  grave  error. 

»  See  Chapter  XVL  p.  635. 

«  Polyb.  ap.  Strab.  ii.  4.  §  2,  p.  105. 
Tho  effect  of  this  error  was  greatly 
enhanced  by  its  being  coupled  with 
another,  whicli  was  evidently  hold  by 
Polybius  in  common  with  all  his  pre- 
decessors, that  the  line  of  the  African 
coast,  from  the  Straits  to  Carthage,  lay 


much  to  tho  soath  of  its  true  position ; 
so  that,  according  to  his  conception, 
the  direct  distance  from  the  angle  near 
Narbo  to  the  point  where  a  meridian 
line  drawn  from  thence  would  inter- 
sect the  parallel  from  the  Straits  of 
Gades  to  the  Sicilian  Strait,  did  not 
exceed  2000  stadia,  while  there  re- 
mained 1000  more  to  the  coast  of  Africa 
(Strabo,  2.c.).  But  in  point  of  fact  the 
African  coast,  at  the  point  opposite  to 
the  inmost  bight  of  the  Gulf  of  Narbo 
(which  is  near  MontpcUier),  lies  more 
than  50  G.  miles  (500  stadia)  to  the 
north  of  tho  parallel  of  30*^,  which 
passes  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 
Folybius  therefore  did  not  err  so  much 
in  his  estimate  of  the  width  of  the 
Mediterranean  at  this  point  (which, 
however,  really  amounts  to  6J  degrees 
of  latitude  or  3900  stadia),  as  in  bring- 
ing down  both  the  coast  of  Africa  and 
that  of  Gaul  far  below  tiieir  true  posi- 
tion in  latitude.  Yet  this  error,  which 
was  the  more  inexcusable,  as  it  was  a 
departure  from  the  more  correct  views 
previously  entertained,  was,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  not  only  adopted,  hut 
carried  considerably  farther  by  Strabo. 
»  Pliu.  H.  N,  iv. 22,  §  121.  "Polybius 
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others,  we  are  left  much  in  doubt  from  the  loss  of  the  original 
work,  and  the  careless  manner  in  which  his  statements  are 
reported  by  Pliny  and  others.  The  whole  distance  by  sea  from 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  mouth  of  the  Falus  Maeotis  he 
reckoned  at  3437  miles,  following  the  most  direct  course  that 
was  possible. 


Ifttitndinem  Eutoimb  ab  Italia  ad  Ooea- 
num  scripeit  undeoieB  oentena  et  quin- 
qnaginta  M.  ease,  etiam  turn  inoom- 
perta  magnitadine  ejtu."  Pliny  adds 
that  the  tnie  distanoe  firom  the  frontier 
of  Italy  at  the  AIpe  "  per  Lugdnnum 
ad  portam  Morinonim  Britannioum,  qua 
▼idetur  menBuram  agere  PolybiuB,"  was 
not  leaa  than  131S  miles,  an  enonnouB. 


exaggeration,  the  origin  of  which  we 
are  unable  to  explain.  The  distance 
according  to  the  Itineraries  does  not 
exceed  ^50  Roman  miles. 

The  expression  **  portam  Morinoram 
BritannicHm  "  for  the  poK  Irom  whi^ 
men  traded  with  Britain,  is  singolar; 
but  this  probably  belongs  to  Pliny  and 
not  to  Polybius. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  22. 
Hannibal's  passage  of  the  alps. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  a  note  to  attempt  the  discussion 
of  the  much  disputed  question  of  the  passage  of  the  Alps  by  Han- 
nibal. The  route  which  he  followed,  and  the  particular  pass  by 
which  he  crossed  the  mountains  were  a  subject  of  doubt  in  the 
days  of  Livy,  and  have  continued  to  be  so  down  to  our  own  time. 
But  it  may  at  least  be  asserted  that  the  question  has  been  brought 
within  much  narrower  limits  by  the  course  of  modem  investiga- 
tions. No  one  will  any  longer  be  found  to  maintain  the  claims 
either  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard  or  the  Mont  Gen^vre :  though  the 
former  was  adopted  by  Cluver,  and  the  latter  by  D'Anville  and 
Gibbon.  The  choice  may  be  said  to  lie  between  the  Little  St.. 
Bernard — the  one  supported  by  De  Luc,  and  in  a  more  elaborate 
form  by  Wickham  and  Cramer,  as  well  as  in  the  recent  work  of 
Mr.  Law  (The  Alps  of  Hannibal^  2  vols.  8vo.  Lond.  1866) — and  the 
Mont  Cenis,  which  was  maintained  by  TJkert,  and  with  a  slight 
modification  by  Mr.  Ellis  (Treaiise  on  HanntbaVs  Passage  of  the  Alps, 
8vo.  Camb.  1854).  I  can  here  only  state  very  briefly  the  reasons 
which  appear  to  me  decisive  in  favour  of  this  latter  hypothesis. 

1.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  question  must  be  decided 
by  the  authority  of  Polybius  alone :  neither  Livy  nor  any  later 
writer  having  any  clear  understanding  of  the  subject.  Now  it  is 
certain  that  Polybius  does  not  intimate  that  there  was  in  his  day 
any  doubt  about  the  matter :  he  describes  the  march  in  consider- 
able detail,  and  notices  the  special  natural  features  and  obstacles 
which  had  any  marked  influeuce  on  its  incidents,  evidently  assuming 
that  these  were  well  known.  But  Polybius  (as  we  have  seen  in  the 
text)  was  acquainted  with  only  four  passes  across  the  Alps,  and 
after  mentioning  the  second  of  these,  that  through  the  Taurini,  he 
added  (as  his  words  are  reported  to  us  by  Strabo)  '*  which  was  that 
by  which  Hannibal  crossed"  (cTra  t^v  8ia  Tavptvwv  ^  ^Awi^a^ 
SirjX$€v,  ap.  Strab.  iv.  6,  p.  209).  It  is  true  that  we  only  have  this 
passage  at  second  hand :  and  the  advocates  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard 
theory  reject  the  words  just  cited,  as  being  an  addition  of  Strabo's. 
But  no  one  (I  think)  reading  the  passage  for  the  first  time  would 
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doubt  their  forming  part  of  the  statement  derived  from  Polybius ; 
and  I  may  venture  to  add  that  a  long  familiarity  with  the  mode  in 
which  Strabo  cites  his  authorities,  confirms  the  conviction  in  my 
own  mind  that  they  were  so  derived. 

2.  If  the  authority  of  Polybius  be  really  as  expressed  in  the 
above  words,  it  appears  to  me  almost  decisive  in  fietvour  of  the 
Mont  Genis  route.  The  only  two  that  could  reasonably  be  de- 
scribed as  passing  through  the  land  of  the  Taurini,  would  be  this, 
and  that  over  the  Mont  Gen^vre,  which  may  safely  be  pronounced 
untenable,  as  not  agreeing  in  detail  with  any  of  the  circumstances 
recorded  of  the  passage.  This  latter  route,  which  was  always 
described  in  later  times  as  passing  through  the  Cottian  Alps,  was 
well  known  and  frequented  by  the  Bomans:  but  it  appears  to 
have  been  first  followed,  and  as  it  were  discovered,  by  Pompey 
when  marching  fiom  Italy  into  Spain  in  b.c.  74,  when,  as  he  hitnaAlf 
states  in  a  letter  to  the  senate,  he  opened  out  a  route  different  from 
that  of  Hannibal,  but  more  convenient  for  the  Bomans  (**  per  eas 
[Alpes]  iter,  aliud  atque  Hannibal,  nobis  opportunius  patefeoL" 
Pompeii  Epist.  ap.  Sallust.  Hist,  Fr,  iii.  1).  This  new  route  was 
almost  certainly  the  Mont  Oen^vre,  which  was  in  fact  much  the 
most  direct  line  into  the  Eoman  province  of  Graul  and  Spain :  and 
for  that  reason  the  route  of  the  Mont  Cenis  seems  to  have  fiedlen 
into  disuse  after  this  time. 

3.  Without  attaching  too  much  importance  to  the  dramatic 
incident  of  Hannibars  address  to  his  soldiers,  and  pointing  out  to 
them  the  plains  of  Italy  (Polyb.  iii.  64),  it-  is  told  by  Polybius — 
the  most  unpoetical  of  historians — ^in  a  manner  that  has  altogether 
the  air  of  truth.  Such  a  scene  would  readily  find  a  place  on  the 
Mont  Cenis,  which  descends  directly  into  the  broad  valley  of  Susa 
and  in  full  view  of  the  plain  of  the  Po :  while  there  is  no  part  of 
the  Little  St.  Bernard  from  which  anything  else  could  be  seen  than 
the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  Aosta,  nearly  50  miles  from  its 
opening  into  the  plains. 

4.  The  descent  of  the  valley  of  Aosta,  just  referred  to,  appears  to 
me  to  present  an  insuperable  objection  to  the  route  by  the  Little 
St.  Bernard.  Polybius  states  distinctly  that  from  the  time  when 
Hannibal  had  overcome  the  difficulties  caused  by  the  precipices  and 
the  steep  slopes  of  snow — all  of  which  must  have  occurred  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  pass — he  deijcended  in  three  days*  march  to  the 
plains  (iii.  56).     But  as  Dr.  Arnold,  who  first  appears  to  have  felt 
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the  force  of  this  diflBculty,  justly  observes,  no  army  could,  according 
to  any  ordinary  rate  of  marching,  get  in  three  days  from  the  Little 
St  Bernard  to  the  plains  of  Ivrea.  (Arnold's  History  of  Borne, 
vol.  iii.  p.  481.)  The  actual  distance  is  not  lens  than  64  Englii^h 
miles.  But  moreover  the  march  would  have  lain  for  the  whole 
way  through  the  country  of  the  Salassians,  the  most  untameable 
of  robbers,  who  rendered  the  passage  of  the  valley  insecure  for  an 
armed  force,  even  in  the  days  of  Csesar.  (Strabo,  iv.  6,  §  7,  p.  205.) 
Yet  no  allusion  is  found  to  any  such  difficulties,  and  though  we 
learn  from  Strabo  that  Polybius  was  familiar  with  the  name  of  the 
Salassians  (see  the  passage  quoted  in  the  text)  he  has  never  once 
mentioned  them  in  connection  with  Hannibal's  passage  of  the 
Alps. 

5.  In  comparison  with  these  more  general  considerations,  I  am 
not  inclined  to  lay  much  stress  upon  any  of  the  details  that  are 
related  concerning  the  march  up  the  valley  and  the  passage  of  the 
actual  heights.  The  general  character  of  the  two  valleys  of  the 
Is^re  and  the  Arc  is  much  the  same :  and  Dr.  Arnold,  who  accepts, 
though  with  considemble  reserve,  the  passage  by  the  Little  St. 
Bernard,  at  the  same  time  remarks:  ''In  some  respects  also  I 
think  Mont  Cenis  suits  the  description  of  the  march  better  than 
any  other  pass."  He  adds  also :  "  I  lay  no  stress  on  the  Roche 
Blanche ;  it  did  not  strike  me  when  I  saw  it  as  at  all  conspicuous  ": 
a  remark  in  which  all  unprejudiced  observers  will  concur.  But 
moreover  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  by  the  word  XcuKOTrerpoi' 
Polybius  meant  to  designate  any  remarkably  white  cliff,  but  simply 
one  of  those  cliffs  of  bare  white  limestone  so  common  both  in  the 
Alps  and  the  Apennines.  It  is  certainly  used  by  him  in  this 
sense  in  the  only  other  passage  in  which  the  word  occurs.  (Polyb. 
X.  30.)     - 

6.  In  regard  to  the  difficulties  caused  by  the  snow  in  descending 
from  the  summit  of  the  pass  (which  are  described  in  a  very  graphic 
and  characteristic  manner)  these  certainly  seem  to  imply  the  ex- 
istence of  a  greater  amount  of  snow  than  is  found  at  the  present 
day  either  on  the  Mont  Cenis  or  the  Little  St.  Bernard.  But  the 
supposition  that  the  snow-line  descended  in  those  days  to  a  lower 
level  than  it  does  at  present,  is  by  no  means  improbable :  and  a 
very  small  fluctuation  in  this  respect  would  produce  a  considerable 
change  in  either  of  the  passes  in  question.  The  difference  in  their 
elevation  is  only  about  400  feet. 
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7.  But  the  new  theory  su^ested  by  Mr.  Ellis  in  1853,  that  the 
route  actually  followed  by  Hannibal  was  the  one  now  known  as 
the  Little  Mont  Genis, — ^a  lateral  pass,  which  deviates  from  the 
high  road  about  7  miles  below  Lanslebonrg,  and  rejoins  it  on  the 
plaieau  at  the  summit — seems  to  meet  seyeral  difficulties  and  agree 
with  the  details  related  by  Polybius  better  than  either  of  the  altera 
native  routes,  while  it  of  course  possesses  all  the  same  advantages 
in  the  argument  from  general  considerations  as  the  well-known 
high  road  over  the  Mont  Cenis.  So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge 
without  personal  examination  of  its  details,  this  little  known  pass 
seems  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  narrative  of  Polybius. 

For  the  earlier  literature  of  the  subject  I  must  refer  my  readers 
to  the  work  of  Ukert  {Oeographie  der  Oriechen  a.  Bamer^  vol.  ii. 
pt.  ii  pp.  562-566).  All  the  more  recent  theories  have  been  fully 
discussed  by  Mr.  Law,  whose  elaborate  work  has  nevertheless  done 
but  little  to  advance  our  real  knowledge. 


NOTE  B,  p.  33. 

WESTERN  COAST   OP   AFBIGA   ACCORDING   TO  POLYBIUS. 

It  will  be  worth  while  to  give  the  passage  of  Pliny  at  fulL 
After  relating  the  marvellous  accounts  of  Mount  Atlas,  and 
alluding  to  the  commentaries  of  Hanno,  which  he  had  evidently 
not  himself  seen,  he  continues : 

''Scipione  .^Bmiliano  res  in  Africa  gerente  Polybius  annalium 
conditor  ab  eo  accepta  classe  scrutandi  illius  orbis  gratia  oircum* 
vectus  prodidit  a  monte  eo  [Atlante]  ad  ocoasum  versus  saltus 
plenos  feris,  quos  generat  Africa;  ad  flumen  Anatim  oooclxxxv 
M.  P. ;  ab  eo  Lixum  ccv  M.  P.,  [Agrippa  Lixum]  a  Oaditano  fireto 
cxn  M.  P.  abesse ;  inde  sinum  qui  vocatur  Saguti,  oppidum  in  pro- 
montorio  Mulelacha ;  flumina  Subur  et  Salat  portum  Butnbis  a 
Lixo  ccxni  M.  P. ;  inde  promontorium  Solis,  portum  Bisardir, 
Gaetulos  Autololes,  flumen  Cosenum,  geutes  Sclatitos  et  Masatos, 
flumen  Masathal,  flumen  Darat  in  quo  crocodiles  gigni.  Dein 
sinum  Dcxvi  M.  P.  includi  montis  Bam  promontorio  excurrente  in 
occasum,  quod  appellatur  Surrentium ;  postea  flumen  Salsum,  ultra 
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quod  ^thiopas  Perorsos,  quomm  a  tergo  Phamsios :  iis  jnngi 
mediterraneoe  (xaBtulos  Daras.  At  in  ora  ^thiopas  Daratitas, 
flumen  Bambotum  orocodilis  et  hippopotamis  refertnm.  Ab  eo 
monies  perpetuos  usque  ad  eum  quern  Theon  Ochema  dicemus, 
inde  ad  promontorium  Hesperium  navigatione  dierum  ao  noctium  x ; 
in  medio  eo  spatio  Atlantem  locavit,  ceteris  omnibus  in  extremis 
Mauretaniae  proditum."    (Lib.  v.  o.  1,  §§  9,  10,  ed.  Sillig.) 

The  slightest  ezamina^on  of  the  above  extract  will  suffice  to 
show  the  complete  confusion  in  which  it  is  involved.  The  greater 
part  of  the  names  are  indeed  otherwise  unknown,  but  some  are 
readily  recognized,  or  may  be  identified  with  reasonable  certainty. 
Thus  there  can  be  no  doabt  that  Lixus  is  the  well-known  town  of 
the  name,  which  afterwards  became  a  Boman  colony,  and  occupied 
the  site  of  the  modem  Al  Araisch,  but  the  distance  given  from  the 
Fretum  Gaditannm  or  Straits  of  Gibraltar  is  greatly  in  excess  of 
the  truth.  Here  the  entirely  different  statement  of  Agrippa,  so 
strangely  intercalated  in  the  midst  of  those  of  Polybius,  is  much 
more  nearly  correct,  though  still  considerably  in  excess.  The 
river  Anatis  is  otherwise  wholly  unknown :  and  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  what  point  the  author  took  as  the  commencement  of  his 
measurements.  If  the  point  where  the  ridge  of  Mount  Atlas  first 
descends  to  the  sea  be  supposed  to  be  designated  by  the  words  *'  ab 
eo  monte,"  we  must  fix  on  Cape  Ghir,  which  is  about  400  E.  miles 
(or  430  Boman)  from  Al  Araisch :  thus  falling  short  of  the  dis- 
tance given  by  more  than  200  miles.  Hence  M.  Vivien  de  St. 
Martin,  who  has  analysed  the  passage  of  Pliny  with  great  care, 
supposes  Cape  Noun  to  be  meant,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
last  termination  of  the  offshoots  of  the  Atlas :  but  the  point  is  not 
really  susceptible  of  determination.  Again  the  river  Darat,  in 
which  crocodiles  were  found,  must  doubtless  be  the  same  with  the 
Daradus  of  Ptolemy,  which  is  still  called  the  Draa,  and  is  the 
largest  river  in  this  part  of  Africa.  In  like  manner  the  Bambotus 
is  in  all  probability  the  same  as  the  large  river  mentioned  by 
Hanno  (under  the  name  of  Chretes)  as  abounding  with  crocodiles 
and  hippopotami,  and  this,  as  we  have  seen,  may  probably  be  iden- 
tified with  the  Senegal.  The  Theon  Ochema  also  doubtless  refers 
to  the  mountain  of  that  name  mentioned  by  Hanno  :  but  it  is  quite 
uncertain  what  headland  is  designated  \>j  the  Western  Promontory 
(Hesperium  Promontorium);  and  the  statement  that  Polybius 
placed  Mount  Atlas   in  this  part  of  Africa  is  entirely  inexplic- 
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able,  and  seems  wholly  at  varianoe  with  his  previons  statements 
conoeming  it. 

If  we  attempt  to  apply  the  few  points  thus  determined  to  the 
explanation  of  the  rest  of  the  passage,  we  shall  find  that  they  only 
serve  to  show  more  clearly  the  hopeless  confusion  in  which  the 
whole  is  involved.  But  one  thing  is  clear :  that  the  distances 
from  the  extremity  of  Atlas  to  Lixus  and  the  Straits  are  given 
from  south  to  north,  while  the  names  and  details  that  follow  are 
given  in  order  of  snocession  from  north  to  souih,  though  Pliny  him- 
self had  evidently  no  idea  of  the  difference.  This  has  been  clearly 
shown  by  M.  Vivien  de  St.  Martin,  who  has  entered  into  an  elabo- 
rate examination  of  the  whole  passage,  and  has  thrown  as  much 
light  on  it  as  it  is  capable  of  receiving.  (Le  Nord  de  rAfrigue  dans 
TAniiquUe,  pp.  337-342.) 

The  probability  is,  that  if  we  possessed  the  original  narrative  of 
Polybius,  we  should  find  it  present  as  strong  a  contrast  to  the  above 
confused  and  unintelligible  statement,  as  does  the  authentic  account 
of  the  voyage  of  Nearchus  to  the  abstract  of  it  given  by  Pliny. 
(See  Chap.  XIII.  Note  A,  p.  642.) 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  extract  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
island  of  Ceme,  which  confirms  the  inference,  that  the  voyage  of 
Polybius  did  not  extend  so  far.  But  if  we  can  depend  on  the 
accuracy  of  another  passage  of  Pliny  (vi.  31,  §  199),  Ceme  trot 
mentioned  by  Polybius,  who  placed  it  at  the  extremity  of  Mauretania, 
opposite  to  Mount  Atlas,  a  description  wholly  at  vanance  with  its 
true  position. 


(     43     ) 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

POLYBIUS  TO  POSIDONIUS. 


Section  1. — Progress  of  Raman  conquests. 

§  1.  The  progress  of  geographical  knowledge  from  the  time 
of  Polybius  to  that  of  Strabo  was  in  great  measure  dependent 
on  the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms.  As  province  after  province, 
and  kingdom  after  kingdom,  were  successively  reduced  under 
the  all-absorbing  dominion  of  the  great  republic,  and  tribes 
that  had  hitherto  enjoyed  a  wild  and  lawless  independence 
were  brought  under  a  regular  administration,  or  compelled  to 
acknowledge  fixed  boundaries,  and  render  at  least  a  nominal 
submission  to  their  powerful  neighbour,  the  regions  they 
occupied  became  better  known,  and  assumed  a  more  definite 
character  in  the  mind  of  the  geographer.  The  materials  for 
the  construction  of  a  map,  or  for  that  accurate  geographical 
description  of  a  country  which  is  really  impossible  without  a 
map,  were  still  wanting ;  but  the  strong  administrative  turn  of 
the  Romans,  as  well  as  their  habit  of  constructing  high  roads 
in  all  the  newly  acquired  provinces  of  the  empire,  tended 
materially  to  promote  the  acquisition  of  a  more  distinct  and 
detailed  knowledge  of  the  countries  successively  added  to 
their  dominions,  while  they  were  at  the  same  time  continually 
carrying  their  arms  farther  and  farther  among  the  semi- 
barbarous  nations  that  encircled  their  frontiers. 

Thus  we  find  that  after  the  time  of  Polybius  the  Romans 
gradually  extended  their  conquests  across  the  Alps  into  the 
southern  parts  of  Gaul.  Here  the  Salyans  or  Salluvians,  a 
people  of  Ligurian  origin,  inhabiting  the  tract  from  the  Var 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Massilia,  were  the  first  to  succumb  to 
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the  Roman  arms.  In  B.c.  125  they  were  defeated  by  the 
consul  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus;  and  two  years  later  (b.c.  123) 
their  subjugation  was  completed  by  the  consul  C.  Sextius 
Calvinus,  who  established  in  their  territory  the  Boman  colony 
of  Aquae  Sextise,  which  has  retained  to  the  present  day  the 
appellation  of  Aix.^  The  Yocontii,  who  adjoined  them  on 
the  norths  occupying  the  country  between  the  Durance  and 
the  Isere,  soon  followed  their  example,  while  the  Allobroges 
— ^a  more  powerful  people,  who  held  the  mountain  districts 
of  Savoy  and  northern  Dauphin^ — were  first  defeated  by 
Cn.  Domitius  in  B.C.  122,  and  having  again  renewed  the 
contest  in  the  following  year,  with  the  support  of  their  neigh- 
bours the  Arvemi,  sustained  an  overwhelming  defeat  from  the 
consul  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  who  assumed  the  surname  of  Alio- 
brogicus  in  celebration  of  his  victory.*  The  Allobroges  were 
now  reduced  to  the  condition  of  subjects,  but  the  Arvemi  were 
left  in  possession  of  their  independence,  which  they  retained 
to  the  time  of  Caesar.  Meanwhile  the  Romans  secured  a 
footing  in  Central  Gaul  by  maintaining  a  steady  alliance  with 
the  JEdui,  who  occupied  the  southern  portions  of  Burgundy. 

A  few  years  later  the  Bomans  extended  their  dominion 
across  the  Bhone,  and  the  foundation  of  the  Boman  colony  of 
Narbo  Martins  (Narbonne),  in  B.C.  118,  secured  the  possession 
of  this  part  of  the  province.^  Tolosa,  the  capital  of  the  Tec- 
tosages,  appears  to  have  been  at  this  time  on  terms  of  friendly 
alliance  with  Bome,  but  having  afterwards  joined  the  Teutones 
and  Cimbri,  on  their  irruption  into  Gaul,  was  taken  and 
plundered  by  the  consul  Q.  Servilius  Caspio  in  B.C.  106  ;*  and 
from  this  time  the  Tectosages,  as  well  as  the  more  eastern 
tribe  of  the  Yolcse,  the  Arecomici,  became  subject  to  Boman 
rule.  The  Boman  province  in  Gaul  had  now  become  definitely 
organized,  and  had  acquired  the  same  limits  which  it  retained 
to  the  time  of  Csesar. 


'  Livii  Epit  Ix.  Ixi. ;  Floros,  iii.  2  ; 
Vell.Pati.  15. 
'  Liyii  Epit  IxL ;  Floras,  L  e. 


*  Veil.  Pat.  i.  15. 

*  OrosiiiB,  V.  15 :  Jofltin.  zxjdL  3. 
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In  Spain'  on  the  other  hand  the  subjection  of  the  Lusi- 
tanians  after  the  death  of  Yiriathus  (b.G.  140),  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  Numantia  by  Scipio  Africanus,  had  already  brought  the 
greatest  part  of  the  peninsula  under  the  Roman  dominion  at 
an  earlier  period ;  the  wild  tribes  that  inhabited  the  mountains 
in  the  north — ^the  Cantabrians^  the  Astunans,  and  Gallicians — 
alone  retaining  their  independence,  which  they  preserved 
almost  unimpaired  till  the  time  of  Augustus. 

§  2.  The  DalmatianSy  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  were 
defeated  and  reduced  at  least  to  nominal  submission  by 
L.  Metellus  in  b.o.  119 ;  the  lapydes  or  lapodes,  also  an  lUyrian 

# 

people,  situated  in  the  modem  Croatia,  had  been  already 
defeated  by  the  consul  Sempronius  Tuditanus  ten  years  before 
(B.C.  129);  neither  people  however  became  really  subject  to 
the  Bomans  before  the  time  of  Augustus.  The  Scordiscans, 
who  are  called  by  some  Boman  writers  a  Thracian  people,  but 
were  more  probably  a  Celtic  race,  settled  at  this  time  in  the 
south  of  Pannonia,^  first  came  in  contact  with  the  Boman 
arms  as  early  as  b.c.  175 ;  and  again  in  B.o.  135 ;  but  they 
attracted  little  attention  till  b.g.  114,  when  they  inflicted  a 
severe  blow  on  the  Boman  arms,  having  defeated  the  consul 
C.  Porcius  Cato  and  destroyed  his  whole  army;  after  which 
they  extended  their  ravages  over  the  whole  of  Macedonia  and 
Thessaly,  until  they  were  first  checked  by  T.  Didius,  and 
ultimately  driven  across  the  Danube  by  the  consul  M.  Livius 
Drusus  in  b.c.  112.®  We  however  find  them  again  mentioned 
a  few  years  afterwards,  in  conjunction  with  the  Triballi — ^an 
old  name  that  here  reappears  after  a  long  interyal-as  carrying 
on  hostilities  within  the  limits  of  Thrace.^  The  wild  tribes 
that  inhabited  that  country  were  indeed  still  unsubdued,  and 
continued  for  more  than  a  century  afterwards  to  trouble  the 
Boman  governors  of  Macedonia,  or  give  them  occasion  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  by  military  successes.    But  C.  Scribonius 


*  Oonoerning  these  Celtio  tribes  in 
Pannonia  and  the  neighbouring  regions, 
See  Sec<  6,  Note  E,  p.  105. 


*  Liv.  Epit.  Ixiii. ;  Eutrop.  iv.  24. 
'  Eutrop.  iv.  27. 
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Curio  in  B.C.  75  appears  to  have  been  the  first  Boinan  general 
that  penetrated  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube.® 

§  3.  While  the  Komans  were  thus  extending  the  limits  of 
geographical  knowledge  in  Europe,  they  had  as  yet  made  no 
progress  in  Asia  beyond  the  regions  already  well  known  to 
the  Greeks.    Nor  ha^  the  latter  been  able  on  their  side  to 
contribute  any  important  additions  to  the  knowledge  already 
available  in  the  time  of  Eratosthenes  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors.    In  this  direction  indeed  the  course  of  events  had 
been  decidedly  unfavourable  to  the  advance  of  geographical 
science.    That  Hellenization  of  a  large  part  of  Asia,  which 
had  followed  so  rapidly  upon  the  conquests  of  Alexander 
that  it  had  appeared  likely  at  one  time  to  include  the  whole 
continent  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Indus  within  the 
domain  of  Greek  knowledge  and  civilization,  had  met  with  a 
severe  check  from  the  disruption  of  the  Seleucidan  empire 
through  the  revolt  of  the  upper  provinces.    The   kings  of 
£actria,  Ariana,  and  the  provinces  adjoining  the  Indus,  were 
indeed  all  of  Greek  origin,*  and  probably  did  their  best  to 
maintain  and  encourage  the  surviving  remains  of  Greek  civili- 
zation within  their  dominions.    Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that 
if  they  had  retained  unbroken  connection   with   the   more 
westerly  provinces  of  the  Syrian  monarchy,  they  would  have 
been  the  means  of  materially  extending  the  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  the  Greeks  of  these  regions  of  Upper  Asia,  and 
even  of  India  itself.    It  appears  certain  that  Menander  a 
Greek  monarch  who  reigned  in  the  regions  of  the  Paropamisus 
(apparently  about  160-140  b.c.),^  had  not  only  established  his 
dominion  over  the  whole  of  the  Punjab,  and  perhaps  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Indus  also,  but  had  carried  his  arms  beyond  the 
Hyphasis — the  limit  of  Alexander's  conquests — as  far  as  the 

*  Eutrop.  Ti.  2.  <       '  The  date  here^veo  is  that aansiied 

•  Tliia  is  evident  from  the  purely  to  the  reign  of  Menander  by  6eDe»J 
Greek  character  of  their  names,  as  found  Cunningham ;  but  it  must  be  ooofeaaed 
on  their  coins,  and  which  include  such  that  this,  in  common  with  alanst  all 
well-known  names  as  I^ysias,  Diomedes,  i  the  other  dati>s  of  the  Baotrian  kii«a, 
Menander,  Plato,  Demetrius,  Ac.  •   is  in  great  measure  conjeoiural. 
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banks  of  the  Jumna,  if  not  even  farther.^  The  extensive  trade 
carried  on  by  these  Greek  rulers  with  the  adjoining  regions 
of  India  is  confirmed  by  the  curious  fact  that  more  than  two 
centuries  later  the  silver  coins  of  Menander  and  ApoUodotus — 
another  monarch  of  pure  Greek  extraction— still  formed  the 
ordinary  currency  at  Barygaza  and  other  Indian  ports.^  To 
the  discovery  of  these  and  similar  coins  in  our  own  days  we 
are  indebted  for  reviving  our  knowledge  of  the  extent  and 
long  duration  of  this  detached  fragment  of  the  Hellenic 
world,  concerning  which  we  find  but  few  and  scattered  notices 
in  the  extant  historians/ 

§  4.  It  was  unfortunate  that  the  rise  of  the  Parthian 
monarchy,  almost  simultaneously  with  that  of  the  Graeco- 
Bactrian  kings,  and  its  rapid  extension  over  the  provinces  of 
the  table-land  of  Iran,  until  it  absorbed  the  fertile  regions  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,*  had  the  effect  of 
entirely  cutting  off  the  more  distant  Greek  settlements  from 
the  Hellenized  regions  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  Hence 
doubtless  arose  the  very  imperfect  knowledge  apparently 
possessed  by  Greek  writers  of  these  outlying  districts,  where 
a  certain  amount  of  Greek  civilization  still  lingered ;  and  the 
absolute  want  of  any  additional  geographical  information 
derived  from  this  source.* 


'  Strabo,  xi.  p.  516.  According  to 
his  statement  (apparently  derived  from 
ApoUodoras  of  Artemitu)  Menander 
crossed  the  Hypanis,  by  which  he 
evidently  means  the  Hyphaais,  and 
advanced  as  fur  as  the  Isamus.  Unfor- 
ttmately  the  last  name  is  unknown, 
and  its  identification  with  the  lomanes 
or  Jumna  is  merely  conjectural. 

'  This  fact  is  stated  by  the  anony- 
mous author  of  the  Periplus  of  the 
ErythrsBan  Sea  (§  47).  I'hat  curious 
document  will  be  fully  examined  in  a 
future  chapter. 


*  See  Note  A,  p.  102. 

*  The  redaction  of  Babylonia  and  the 
adjacent  provinces  by  Mithridates  I., 
king  of  Parthia  (Arsaces  YI.),  was  com- 
pleted, according  to  Professor  Bawlin- 
son,  before  b.o.  150  (Rawlinson's  Sixth 
Oriental  Monarchy y  p.  77). 

*  It  id  singular  that  Strabo  speaks  of 
the  extension  of  the  Parthian  monarchy 
as  one  of  the  sources  of  increased  geo- 
graphical knowledge  in  his  day  (ii.  5, 
p.  118).  Its  real  effect  appears  to  have 
oeen  precisely  the  contrary. 
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Section  2. — Oreek  Writers. 

§  1.  But  though  the  Greeks  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
made  any  positiye  contributions  to  the  extension  of  geogra- 
phical knowledge  during  this  period,  there  were  several  writers 
on  geographical  subjects,  whose  names  merit  a  passing  notice, 
and  some  of  them  at  least  possess  the  more  importance  in  our 
eyes  from  the  preservation  of  portions  of  their  works  down 
to  modem  times.  Perhaps  the  first  in  order  of  time  among 
these — though  his  age  is  not  exactly  known — was  Apollo- 
DOBUS,  a  grammarian  of  Alexandria,^  and  a  voluminous  writer 
upon  various  subjects,  of  which  however  the  only  one  that  has 
been  preserved  to  us  is  his  well-known  mythological  treatise. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  Catalogue  of 
the  Ships  in  the  Iliad,  in  twelve  books :  a  work  which  appears 
to  have  been  in  part  of  a  geographical  character — as  it  could 
not  indeed  well  avoid— but  mixed  with  much  matter  of  a  his- 
torical or  mythological  description.  Our  knowledge  of  it  is 
derived  almost  entirely  from  Strabo,  who  repeatedly  refers  to  it 
by  name,  though  more  often  to  censure  than  to  praise ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  made  extensive  use  of  it,  where  he 
does  not  acknowledge  his  obligation — a  large  part  of  his  own 
work  being  occupied  with  discussions  and  examinations  of  the 
Homeric  Catalogue,  similar  to  those  which  must  have  con- 
stituted the  bulk  of  his  predecessor's  treatise. 

In  regard  to  the  general  principles  which  he  applied  to  the 
investigation  of  the  Homeric  geography  Apollodorus  showed  a 
sounder  judgement  than  Strabo  is  willing  to  allow,  having 
adopted  the  same  view  with  Eratosthenes,  that  Homer,  while 
showing  an  accurate  and  minute  knowledge  of  the  geography, 
and  even  the  topography,  of  Greece  itself,  and  the  neighbour- 


'  ApoUodorna  was  a  native  of  Athens, 
but  be  studied  under  the  cekbrated 
grammarian  Ariatarchus,  and  may, 
therefore.be  regarded  aa  belonging  to 
the  Alexandrian  achooL  Hu  age 
cannot  be  determined  with  accuracy, 
but  his  great  chronological  work— com- 


posed, like  his  Tris  irc^foSot,  in  iambie 
verse— ended  'with  the  year  li5  b.(X, 
and  was  dedicated  to  Attolua  II.  I^iila- 
delphuB,  king  of  Pergamus,  who  died  in 
188  B.C.  (See  Clinton's  F.  H.  iroL  ia 
pp.  105, 119.) 
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hood  of  Troy,  was  almost  wholly  ignorant  of  the  more  distant 
regions  of  the  world  ;^  and  that  it  was  idle  to  bring  to  the  test 
of  geographical  accuracy  such  passages  as  those  concerning 
the  Ethiopians  or  the  wanderings  of  Menelaus.  He  rejected 
also  the  commonly  received  identification  of  many  of  the 
localities  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey,  such  as  that  of  Gaulos 
with  the  island  of  Calypso,  and  Scheria  with  Corcyra;  and 
considered  that  the  poet  had  intentionally  transferred  the 
wanderings  of  Ulysses  to  the  shores  of  the  unknown  Ocean,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  at  liberty  to  indulge  in  poetic  fictions 
without  restraint.*  But  besides  this  work,  which  we  find  fre- 
quently cited,  and  which  appears  to  have  become  a  kind  of 
standard  authority  on  the  subject,  ApoUodorus  also  composed 
a  formal  geographical  treatise,  in  iambic  verse,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  r%  irepioBo^}  It  contained  a  regular  descrip- 
tion of  the  three  continents,*  and  was  probably  in  many 
respects  similar  to  the  poetic  treatise  ascribed  to  Scymnus 
Chius,  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  revert  hereafter: 
but  we  have  very  little  information  concerning  it :  the  cita- 
tions in  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  though  numerous,  being 
confined  almost  entirely  to  mere  names. 

§  2.  Nearly  contemporary  with  ApoUodorus  was  Demetrius 
OP  Scepsis,'  who  wrote  an  elaborate  treatise,  in  not  less  than 
thirty  books,*  upon  the  catalogue  of  the  Trojan  allies,  as  pre- 
served in  the  Iliad.  This  is  frequently  referred  to  by  Strabo, 
and  evidently  contained  a  considerable  amount  of  geogra- 
phical information,  though  the  greater  part  of  so  voluminous 
a  work  must  have  been  occupied  with  historical  and  mytho- 


•  Strabo,  vii  p.  298. 

•  lb.  p.  44,  vii.  3,  §  6,  pp.  298,  299. 
>  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  677. 

•  See  the  fragments  of  it  coUected  by 
C.  Miiller  in  his  Fragmenia  Bistori- 
corum  OrKcorum,  vol.  i.  p.  449. 

»  According  to  Strabo  (xiii.  1,  §  55), 
Demetrius  was  a  contemporary  of  Grates 
and  Aristarchus,  which  would  make 
him  somewhat  senior  to  ApoUodorus. 

VOL.  II. 


He  was  a  boy,  or  quite  a  youth  Qitipa- 
«cW),  at  the  time  when  the  Romans 
first  crossed  over  into  Asia,  b.o.  190 
(Id.  xiii.  1,  §  27).  His  work  was  pro- 
bably not  composed  till  long  afterwards. 
But  it  would  appear  to  have  been  pub- 
lished he/ore  that  of  ApoUodorus,  who 
is  suid  to  liave  borrowed  largely  from 
him  (Strabo,  viii.  p.  339). 
*  Strabo,  xiu.  1,  p.  003. 
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logical  disquisitions.^  Its  principal  interest  in  modem  times 
arises  from  the  author  having  been  the  first  to  raise  doubts  as 
to  the  true  site  of  the  Homeric  Ilium :  a  question  upon  which, 
as  Strabo  observes,  the  circumstance  of  his  birth-place  having 
been  situated  within  a  few  miles  of  the  localities,  as  well  as  the 
pains  he  had  bestowed  upon  the  subject,  entitled  him  to  much 
consideration.  Hence  his  views  were  adopted  by  Strabo,  and 
have  received  the  assent  of  many  scholars  in  modem  times,  so 
far  at  least  as  relates  to  the  rejection  of  the  claims  of  the 
nium  of  his  day  to  represent  the  Homeric  city.*  In  his 
general  views  on  Homeric  geography,  and  the  extent  of  the 
poet's  knowledge,  Demetrius  appears  to  have  agreed  with 
Eratosthenes  and  ApoUodorus,  and  consequently  incurred  the 
censure  of  Strabo  for  a  want  of  due  reverence  for  the  poet's 
authority.  In  particular  he  denied  that  Homer  had  any  know- 
ledge at  all  of  the  voyage  of  Jason  to  the  Phasis:'^  a  conclusion 
in  which  most  modem  critics  would  agree  with  him. 

§  3.  A  writer  whose  works  had  much  more  important  bearing 
upon  geography,  properly  so  called,  was  Agathabchides,  a 
native  of  Cnidus,  who  was  the  author  of  several  historical  and 
geographical  treatises  of  considerable  interest,  known  to  us 
chiefly  from  their  mention  by  Photius.  Among  these  we  find 
included  a  history  of  the  affairs  of  Asia  in  ten  books,  and  of 
those  of  Europe  in  not  less  than  forty-nine :  besides  which  he 
composed  a  separate  treatise  in  five  books  concerning  the  Bed 


*  This  is  apparent  from  the  passages  Demetrius, 

cited,  the  greater  part  of  which  refer  ,       *  Hardly  any  modem  writer  has  in> 

to  subjects  of  this  claims.     But  from  >  deed  adopted  the  view  of  Demetrius  id 

some  of  those  quoted  by  Strabo  it  is  identifying  the  'lAi^wr  «cc6/ii|  with  t)ie 


evi'lent  also  that  he  went  fully  into 
topographical  details  (see  the  references 
to  his  work  collected  by  Clinton,  F.  H. 
vol.  iii.  p.  "527.  note :  and  by  C.  M  filler, 
in  a  note  to  his  Frcn/m.  HiU.  Grxe. 
Tol.  iv.  p.  382  .  It  is  indeed  almost 
certain  that  tho  full  topo<rmphical 
accoimt  of  the  Trood,  given  by  Strabo 
in  his  joeat  work  (xiii.  c.  1),  was  de- 


rived principally,  if  not  entirely,  from       i.  2,  §  38,  p.  45. 


heroic  Ilium;  but  the  theorj  of  H. 
Chevallier,  placing  the  site  above 
Bunarbu«hi,  would  scarocly  hare  been 
so  hastily  embraced  in  recent  timea, 
had  not  the  scepticism  of  Demetrius 
an<l  Strabo  shaken  the  traditiooal  fiuth 
in  the  hi^itrie  site. 

&iro8i)/uay  rov  *lc£<roros*0/Aiypor.    8tntbo, 
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Sea  and  the  nations  adjoining  it.®  How  far  the  first  two  works 
were  of  a  historical  and  how  far  of  a  geographical  character  we 
are  unable  to  determine  with  certainty,  very  few  fragments 
having  been  preserved  to  us;  but  Photius  has  fortunately 
transmitted  to  us  an  abstract  of  two  whole  books  of  the  treatise 
on  the  Bed  Sea,  from  which  we  learn  also  that  the  account  of 
the  countries  and  nations  adjoining  it,  which  we  find  in  Dio- 
dorus,  is  derived  entirely  from  the  same  source :  and  the  two 
abridgements  thus  serve  to  supplement  one  another.  Aga- 
tharchides  (as  we  learn  from  Photius)  passed  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  at  Alexandria,  where  he  enjoyed  the  important 
position  of  tutor  to  the  young  king,  Ptolemy  Soter  II.  (about 
116  B.C.),*  and  he  had  thus  every  opportunity  of  acquiring  the 
most  authentic  information  concerning  the  regions  in  ques- 
tion. Of  these  he  seems  to  have  availed  himseK  with  diligence 
and  judgement;  and  the  fragments  of  his  work,  notwith- 
standing the  imperfect  form  in  which  they  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  us,  are  undoubtedly  among  the  most  valuable  of  the 
minor  geographical  writings  that  remain  from  antiquity.* 

§  4.  The  few  extracts  that  are  preserved  from  the  first  book 
relate  only  to  the  capture  of  elephants  and  the  arrangements 
made  for  that  purpose  by  the  Ptolemies,  and  to  a  mythological 
discussion,  of  very  little  interest,  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  the  Erythraean  Sea.  Of  the  contents  of  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  books  we  have  no  information,  but  they  appa- 
rently contained  an  account  of  the  Ethiopians,  properly  so 
called,  from  which  it  is  probable  that  the  interesting  account 


•  Photius,  Biblioth.  cod.  213,  p.  171, 
ed.  Bekker.  The  abstracts  of  the  two 
books  ircpl  rrjs  ipvBpas  BaXdtrtnis  are 
given  in  cod.  2.')0,  pp.  441-460. 

'  For  the  date,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Ptolemy  to  whom  he  thus 
acted  as  tutor,  upon  which  the  whole 
chronology  of  his  life  depend?,  see  the 
elaborate  investigation  by  C.  Miiller  in 
his  edition  of  the  Geographi  Grseei 
MinoreSt  torn.  i.  Prolegomena,  pp.  liv- 
Iviii. 


*  They  are  published  (from  the  ox- 
tracts  given  by  Photius)  in  Hudson's 
edition  of  the  Geographi  Grxci  Minore^*, 
vol.  i. ;  but  by  far  ihe  best  edition  is 
that  given  by  0.  Miiller  (Geogr,  Grscci 
Minore«,  torn,  i.),  who  has  printed  the 
extracts  as  given  by  Diodorus  paraUel 
witli  those  given  by  Photius,  so  that 
the  reader  can  at  once  compare  the 
two ;  and  has  added  also  some  valuable 
notes. 

E   2 
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of  their  manners  and  customs,  which  we  find  in  Diodoms,  was 
for  the  most  part  derived.^    But  it  is  with  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  book  that  the  really  valuable  portion  of  our  extracts 
commences.      After  giving   a  very  curious  and   interesting 
account  of  the  gold  mines,  which  were  still  worked  in  his  day 
on  the  borders  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  near  the  Bed  Sea,'  he 
proceeded  to  describe  the  habits  and  maimer  of  life  of  the 
Ichthyophagi,  a  tribe  occupying  the  western  shores  of  the  Bed 
Sea,  and  who  were,  as  he  justly  remarks,  identical  in  these 
respects  with  similar  tribes  that  extended  along  the  coasts  of 
Arabia,  Carmania  and  Gedrosia  to  the  frontiers  of   India. 
These  Ichthyophagi  were,  as  he  describes  them,  a  race  in  the 
lowest  state  of  civilization ;  living  wholly  upon  fish,  but  not 
possessing  boats,  or  even  nets,  with  which  to  catch  them,  and 
dependent  therefore  upon  what  were  left  upon  the  shore  by  the 
receding  tide.     They  went  entirely  naked,  and  had  their  wives 
and  children  in  common :  they  were  said  to  possess  no  idea  of 
good  and  evil,  and  to  show  a  remarkable  apathy  and  indif- 
ference to  danger  or  pain.    It  was  said  also  that  they  drank 
only  every  fifth  day,  when  they  repaired  to  the  few  sources  of 
water  that  were  to  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  nearest  moun- 
tains :  and  some  tribes  were  even  reported  never  to  drink  at 
alL    Some  of  them  dwelt  in  caves,  others  formed  rude  huts 
with  the  bones  of  the  largest  fishes,  covered  with  sea-weed: 
and  others  again  formed  holes  or  dens  in  the  great  masses  of 
sea-weed  that  were  accumulated  on  the  shore  during  heavy 
gales.* 

In  connection  with  these  Ichthyophagi  he  mentioned  another 
tribe,  to  whom  the  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  Chelonophagi, 
from  their  subsisting  almost  entirely  upon  the  turtles  which 


*  Diodor.  iii.  c.  2-10.      We  cannot,  »  Agutharchid.  §  23-29,  ed.  MOller: 

however,  assume  tliat  this  account  is  Diodor.  iii.  12-14.    These  gold  miDcs 

wholly  taken  from  Agatharchides,  as  were  eituated   in  the  mountains  near 

Diodorus  olaimd  to  have  derived   bis  ■  Coeseir,  now  occupied  by  the  Ababdeh 

information  in  part  from  Artemidoms,   ,  Arabs;  but  they  have  longcemaed  tobe 

and  also  to  have  had  personal  inter-   '  worked 

course  with  Ethiopian  deputies  during   ■  *  Agathorch.  §§  31-46 ;  Diodor.  iii 

the  time  of  his  stay  in  E^-pt  (lb.  c.  ii. }.  15-20. 
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abounded  in  these  seas :  the  shells  of  which  also  served  them 
hj  way  of  roofs  under  which  to  shelter  themselves,  as  well  as 
occasionally  as  boats  with  which  to  cross  the  sea,  for  short 
distances.'  This  tribe  however  did  not  dwell  near  the  shores 
of  the  Bed  Sea,  but  inhabited  a  group  of  small  islands,  ad- 
joining the  coasts  of  Carmania  and  G^rosia,  which  fronted 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

§  5.  Agatharchides  next  proceeded  to  describe  the  various 
tribes  of  Ethiopians  that  dwelt  inland,  beyond  the  regions 
occupied  by  the  comparatively  civilized  race  that  held  the 
island  of  Meroe  and  the  district  immediately  south  of  Egypt. 
Here  he  first  mentioned  the  Bhizophagi  (Boot-eaters),  who 
dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Astaboras  (Atbara)  above  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Nile,  and  subsisted,  as  their-  Greek  name 
implied,  mainly  on  the  roots  of  reeds  and  other  water  plants 
growing  in  the  marshes.*  Adjoining  these  were  the  tribes  called 
Hylophagi  and  Spermatophagi,  who  fed  not  only  on  the  fruits, 
but  even  devoured  the  leaves  and  young  shoots  of  trees,  which 
they  climbed  for  this  purpose  with  incredible  agility.''  Next 
to  these  came  the  Hunters  (Cynegetae,  called  by  other  writers 
GymnetQs),  who  inhabited  a  region  abounding  in  wild  beasts, 
80  that  they  were  compelled  always  to  sleep  in  trees.  They 
were  excellent  archers,  and  were  thus  able  to  slay  even  wild 
cattle,  panthers,  and  other  formidable  wild  beasts,  for  which 
they  lay  in  wait  as  they  quitted  their  watering-places.®  Again 
to  the  west  of  these  were  the  race  distinguished  as  Elephanto- 
machi  or  Elephantophagi,  from  their  subsisting  almost  entirely 
on  the  flesh  of  the  elephants  which  they  killed,  with  no  other 
weapon  than  a  sharp  axe,  with  which  they  hamstrung  the 
huge  beasts.  So  devoted  were  they  to  this  pursuit  that 
Ptolemy  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  induce  them  to  abandon 
it,  in  order  to  assist  his  hunters  in  taking  the  elephants 
alive.* 


*  Agatharch.  §  47;  Diodor.  iii.  21. 
'  Agathnrch.  §  50 ;  Diodor.  iii.  23. 
'  Agatharch.  §  51 ;  Diodor.  iii.  24. 


•  Id.  §  52 ;  Diod.  iii.  25. 

•  lb.  §  53-56 ;  Diod.  26. 
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Beyond  these  to  the  west  were  a  race  of  Ethiopians  called 
Simi  (flat-nosed)  and  towards  the  south  were  a  people  called 
the  Struthophagi  (ostrich-eaters),  from  the  ostriches  which 
abounded  in  their  country,  the  chase  of  which  supplied  them 
with  their  principal  means  of  subsistence.^  Not  far  from  these 
were  the  Acridophagi  or  Locust-eaters,  a  very  black  people, 
who  supported  themselves  to  a  great  degree  upon  the  swarms 
of  locusts  that  periodically  visited  their  country.'  An  ad- 
joining region,  though  fertile  and  abounding  in  pastures,  was 
said  to  be  uninhabited  on  account  of  the  multitude  of  scor- 
pions and  large  spiders  with  which  it  swarmed.^  The  remotest 
people  of  all  towards  the  south  were  the  so-called  Cynamolgi 
or  Ganimulgi,  a  very  barbarous  race,  but  who  kept  numbers  of 
large  dogs  with  which  they  hunted  down  the  wild  cattle  that 
roamed  in  vast  herds  over  their  territory.* 

§  6.  The  geographical  position  of  these  races  is  in  general 
very  obscurely  indicated,  and  was  probably  but  imperfectly 
known  to  Agatharchides  himself;  and  the  names  by  which 
they  are  described  were  obviously  of  Greek  invention,  not 
native  appellations.'  But  the  notices  of  their  manners  and  . 
habits  are  very  curious,  and  have  been  to  a  great  extent 
confirmed  by  the  observations  of  modem  travellers — ^Bruce, 
Burckhardt,  and  others ;  though  it  is  probable  that  they  never 
were  so  strongly  characteristic  of  different  tribes  as  they  were 
regarded  by  the  Greek  geographers.  The  same  statements 
were  copied  by  Artemidorus,  and  from  him  again  by  Strabo, 
and  are  repeated  by  Pliny,  -^ian  and  other  later  writers.  In 
fact  it  appears  probable  that  the  work  of  Agatharchides  was 
the  original  source  of  all  the  information  possessed  concern- 
ing the  Ethiopian  tribes  of  the  interior  by  either  Greek  or 
Boman  writers  down  to  a  late  period. 


>  Agatharoh.  §  57:  Diod.  ui.  28. 
»  Id.  §  58 ;  Diod.  iii.  29. 
»  Id.  §  59 ;  Diwl.  iii.  30. 

*  Id.  $60;  Diod,  iii.  31. 

*  Some  of  tht'se  are  again  fonnd  at  a 
later  period  in  Ptolemy,  who  has  of 


course  giTen  tliem  a  more  definite  posi- 
tion, but  it  is  very  doubtful  how  far  we 
can  rely  upon  the  names  given  to  such 
fluctuating  and  barbarous  tribes  being 
applied  to  the  same  people  at  ao  long 
an  intervaL 
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He  was  also  the  first  to  recount  many  curious  particulars 
concerning  the  wild  animals  that  were  found  in  these  remote 
regions,  and  with  which  the  hunting  expeditions  of  the  Ptole- 
mies had  brought  the  Greeks  of  Alexandria  into  acquaintance. 
Thus  he  described  the  camelopard,  the  ostrich,  the  rhinoceros, 
and  several  species  of  apes  or  baboons,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Cynocephali,  Cepi  and  Sphinxes;  the  Crocottas  or 
laughing  hyaena,  and  the  wild  bulls,  which  he  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  carnivorous,  but  justly  described  as  animals 
of  terrible  ferocity.*  After  speaking  of  the  huge  serpents  with 
which  these  countries  were  said  to  abound  he  gave  a  very 
curious  account  of  one  which  had  been  captured  and  brought 
alive  to  Alexandria,  where  He  had  himself  seen  it,  and  which 
was  thirty  cubits  in  length.' 

It  is  remarkable  that  among  all  these  notices  of  the  remote 
Ethiopian  tribes  we  find  no  trace  of  the  supposed  abundance 
of  gold  among  them  which  bears  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the 
fables  current  concerning  them  in  the  time  of  Herodotus ;  an 
omission  the  more  singular  because  gold  is  really  found  in 
considerable  quantities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Upper 
Nile,  and  gold  mines  were  actually  opened  under  Mehemet 
Ali  at  a  place  called  Fazoglo  in  Sennaar.®  Nor  do  the  old 
fables  concerning  the  Pygmies,  the  men  with  huge  ears,  and 
other  similar  tales  appear  to  have  found  a  place  in  the  pages 
of  Agatharchides.  The  extension  of  more  accurate  information 
was  gradually  displacing  all  such  fictitious  creations;  it  was 
found  at  least  that  they  did  not  exist  in  Ethiopia. 

§  7.  Returning  from  these  remote  regions  towards  the  north, 
and  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Ked  Sea,  Agatharchides 
next  proceeded  to  describe  the  Troglodyta),  a  people  inhabiting 
the  mountain  ranges  that  border  the  Red  Sea  on  the  west,  at 
more  or  less  distance  from  the  coast,  throughout  almost  its 


37. 


•  Agatharcb.  §  76 ;  Diod.  iii.  35. 
'  Agatharch.  §  78 ;   Diodor.  iii.  36, 


'  As  usually  happens,  howovcr,  it 


was  found  that  the  reality  fell  far 
short  of  the  rumours  current  concerning 
them ;  and  they  were  soon  abandoned. 
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whole  length.*  Though  less  barbarous  than  the  Ichthyophagi 
of  the  coasts,  the  Troglodytes  were  still  in  a  very  rude  con- 
dition; they  dwelt  principally  in  caves, — from  whence  their 
name — went  almost  naked,  and  had  their  wives  in  common ; 
but  they  had  extensive  flocks  and  herds,  of  which  they  drank 
the  milk  and  blood,  as  well  as  consumed  the  flesh.  It  was 
their  custom  to  put  to  death  the  aged  and  infirm,  as  well 
as  those  afflicted  by  any  protracted  disease.  Their  habits  of 
life  were  doubtless  determined  in  great  measure  by  local  con- 
ditions ;  and  those  of  the  mountain  tribes  who  inhabit  the  same 
ranges  at  the  present  time  are  still  very  little  removed  from 
barbarism.  But  ancient  writers  were  chiefly  impressed  with 
their  habit  of  dwelling  in  caves,  and  hence  applied  the  name 
of  Troglodytes  to  the  people  adjoining  the  western  shores  of 
the  Eed  Sea  from  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  to  the  Straits  of 
Bab-el-Mandeb. 

After  this  general  description  of  the  habits  of  the  Troglo- 
dytes Agatharchides  appears  to  have  given  in  some  detail  a 
more  particular  account  of  the  western  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea 
or  the  Troglodytic  coast,  as  it  was  generally  termed,  not, 
however,— so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  our  existing  abstracts — 
giving  a  regular  Periplus  or  enumeration  of  the  ports,  islands 
and  headlands,  but  merely  noticing  the  more  interesting 
and  striking  natural  phenomena.  Thus  he  mentioned  the 
hot  springs  near  Arsinoe;  the  Scarlet  Mountain  near  Myos 
Hormus,^  the  extensive  bay  called  Foul  Bay  (koXtto^  *Aiea- 
OapTos)  from  the  rocks  and  shoals  with  which  it  abounded, 
and  the  island  of  Topazes,  celebrated  for  the  gems  of  that 
name;*  but  did  not  even  notice  the  important  port  of  Bere- 
nice in  the  same  neighbourhood.  From  thence  to  Ptolemids 
Epitheras  (the  great  hunting-station  of  the  Ptolemies)  the  sea 


•  Agatharch.  §§  C1-C3;  Diodor.  iii. 
32,33. 

'  Concerning  the  position  of  this 
celebrated  port,  unil  the  bright  red 
mountains  that  senre  to  identify  it  {tpo% 


fjukru^ts),  see  Note  A,  Chapter  XV. 
p.  607. 

*  Agatharch.  §§  81,  82 :   Diod.  iiL 
30. 
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was  said  to  be  very  shallow  and  abounding  in  sea-weed  and 
sand-banks,  so  as  to  be  very  difficult  of  navigation  for  the 
large  ships  that  were  required  for  the  transport  of  the  ele- 
phants. But  beyond  Ptolemais  the  coast  trended  towards  the 
east,  while  the  sea  became  deep  and  open,  and  presented  no 
difficulties  to  the  navigator,  though  abounding  in  huge  fish 
and  sea  monsters  of  various  kinds.  The  adjoining  tracts  were 
traversed  by  rivers,  which  took  their  rise  in  the  Pseboean 
mountains  ^— a  name  by  which  the  author  must  have  meant 
to  designate  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia,  though  he  applies 
the  same  name  to  the  promontories  that  close  in  the  mouth 
of  the  gulf,  and  form  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb.*  It  is 
singular  that  he  appears  to  have  given  no  particulars  con- 
cerning these  straits,  or  the  cinnamon  and  spice  producing 
lands  beyond  them. 

§  8.  Instead  of  this  he  returned  (according  to  our  existing 
abstracts)  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Heroopolis  or  the  inmost 
bight  of  the  Eed  Sea,  and  proceeded  to  describe  in  con- 
siderable detail  the  Arabian  coast  of  that  sea.'  Many  of 
the  points  mentioned  may  be  recognized  without  difficulty, 
though  his  description,  at  least  as  transmitted  to  us,  is  un- 
accompanied with  any  statement  of  distances.  Thus  the  spot 
named  Phoenicon,  or  the  palm-grove,  on  the  Gulf  of  Heroo- 
polis, may  be  safely  identified  with  the  modem  Tor,  still  famous 
for  its  groves  of  palm-trees ;  the  headland  that  separates  the 
Gulfs  of  Suez  and  Akabah  (now  called  Eas  Mahomed)  with 
the  small  island  lying  off  it,  called  by  the  Greeks  the  Island  of 
Seals,  are  clearly  described ;  the  barren  and  precipitous  rocks 
that  bound  the  coast  for  a  considerable  distance  in  one  part, 
the  swarm  of  small  islands  in  another,  and  the  marshy  and 
wooded  tract  that  succeeds,  are  found  well  to  agree  with  the 
observations  of  modern  voyagers.*    The  names  of  the  different 


■  Agatharch.  §  84;  Diodor.  iii.  41. 
*  Di(Kl.  ibid. 

»  Agatharch.  §§  85-94 ;  Diodor.  iii. 
4-2-45. 


•  Agathart'hid.  §§  85-94;  Diodor. 
iii.  42^44.  The  same  particulars  are 
repeated  from  Artemidorus  by  Strabo, 
xvi.  4.  §  18. 
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Arabian  tribes  are  of  comparatively  little  interest,  though  that 
of  the  Thamudeni  is  still  to  be  traced  in  the  modem  Thamud, 
a  tribe  dwelling  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Hedjaz.  The 
Debae,  who  dwelt  along  the  coast  in  the  southern  portion  of 
the  same  region,  were  noted  for  their  extensive  herds  of  camels, 
their  territory  was  said  also  to  abound  in  gold,  which  was  found 
also  in  great  quantities  in  that  of  the  Gasandffi  or  Grasanden- 
ses,  further  towards  the  south.^  No  gold  is  now  known  to 
exist  in  these  regions. 

§  9.  South  of  these  tribes,  occupying  the  south-western  coiner 
of  Arabia,  were  situated  the  Sabaeans,  a  nation  of  a  very  differ- 
ent character.  It  is  especially  to  Agatharchides  that  we 
are  indebted  for  the  glowing  descriptions  of  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  this  people,  which  gave  origin  to  the  name  of 
Arabia  Felix  applied  to  this  portion  of  the  peninsula,  and 
which  continued  to  be  repeated  by  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
down  to  a  late  period.®  The  territory  of  Yemen  is  indeed 
naturally  the  most  fertUe  part  of  Arabia,  but  it  was  the  ex- 
traordinary abundance  of  spices  that  constituted  the  great 
wealth  of  the  country.  Such  was  the  quantity  of  these  that 
we  are  told  the  inhabitants  were  debilitated  by  the  excess  oi 
fragrant  odours,  and  compelled  to  bum  bitumen  and  goats' 
beards  in  order  to  counteract  their  influence  (!).  The  sea-coast 
produced  balsam,  cassia,  and  another  fragrant  plant,  which  was 
not  exported,  as  its  perfume  did  not  last ;  in  the  interior  were 
forests  of  frankincense,  myrrh,  cinnamon  and  other  odoriferous 
trees,  mixed  with  palms  and  tall  reeds.*  But  besides  the  spices 
thus  produced  in  their  own  country,  they  imported  them  in 
large  quantities  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa  (the  Begio 
Cinnamomifera),^  and  again  exported  them  to  the  surround- 


'  Agatbardild.  §§  92-96 ;  Diod.  iii.  <  are  probibly  the  k&me  as  tbe  ^  wingod 

45.  fror]x:utd  **  JeMrrilx-d  by  Ut-nxlotiis  (iii. 

•  Id.  §§  97-102  :  ap.  Diod.  CO.  46, 47  ;  '    lOS)  a«  abouiidinjj  in  th^te  lei^ioDS, 

Artemidor.    ap.    l<trub.   \\i.  4,   §  19 ;  |   aud  interfering  ydth  the  gaUieiing  of 

riin.  II.  N.  frunkincento. 

'  TbehO  forests  were  Mud  to  swarm  *  It  is  rtuiarkablo  tliat  they  are  de- 
wit  h  ser|>ents  of  very  small  size,  hut  scribed  as  traversing  tJie  «(«  which 
whotic  bilo  was  deadly  (lb.  §  9b).   They  separated  them  from  this  paii  uf  Africa 
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ing  nations.  The  great  wealth  of  the  country  was  in  fact 
derived  mainly  from  their  trade  in  these  commodities,  which 
was  considered  as  the  most  lucrative  known,  and  having 
been  carried  on  by  the  Sabaeans  for  centuries  past  had  been 
the  means  of  accumulating  enormous  quantities  of  gold  and 
silver  in  the  country.  Hence  they  had  magnificent  palaces, 
resplendent  with  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones ;  they  drank 
from  goblets  of  gold,  studded  with  gems,  and  even  their  seats 
and  couches  were  overlaid  with  silver.  Their  capital  city 
was  called  by  Agatharchides  Saba,  but  it  appears,  as  we  learn 
from  Artemidorus,  to  have  also  borne  the  name  of  Mariaba, 
which  is  still  retained  in  the  modem  name  of  Mareb,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  still  extant  about  80  miles  E.  of  the  present 
capital  of  Yemen.* 

§  10.  Besides  this  trade  their  ports  on  the  Indian  Ocean 
were  the  resort  of  numerous  ships  from  the  neighbouring 
countries  to  the  east,  as  far  as  the  Persian  Gulf,  together  with 
many  traders  from  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  :^  and  they  thus 
became  the  principal  entrepot  of  the  trade  with  India.  We  have 
already  seen  that  it  was  probably  through  this  channel  that 
the  Alexandrian  merchants  obtained  their  Indian  commodities. 
The  stories  concerning  the  wealth  of  the  Sabseans,  as  well  as 
others  concerning  their  luxurious  habits  of  life,  are  evidently 
gross  exaggerations,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  country 
was  really  at  this  time  the  seat  of  an  extensive  and  flourishing 
commerce,  which  was  carried  on  partly  by  sea,  but  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  also  by  land  caravans  passing  through  the 
territory  of  the  Minnseans  (the  Hedjaz)  to  the  city  of  Petra, 
which  had  already  become  a  great  emporium  for  the  trade  from 
all  parts  of  Arabia.*    Thither  also  repaired  caravans  from 


in  vesselB  made  of  hides  (Scp/uorfvots 
icKolois)^  apparently  similar  to  those  in 
use  among  the  Britons. 

'  Artemidorus    ap.    Strab.    xvi.    4, 

§19. 

«  Agatharchid.  §  103.    These  traders 
are  described  as  coming   "from   the 


place  where  Alexander  founded  a  naval 
station  by  the  river  Indus/'  The  name 
is  given  in  Diodorus  (c.  47)  as- Potona : 
probably  Pattala  is  meant,  though  that 
place  was  not  reaUy  founded  by  Alex- 
ander. 
^  Agatharchid.  §  87 ;  Diodor.  iii.  42. 
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Gerrha,  which  had  become  the  chief  emporium  on  the  east  side 
of  Arabia,  so  that  its  inhabitants  were  said  to  rival  the  Sabeeans 
in  opulence.* 

No  geographical  indications  are  preserved  by  Agatharchides 
(to  judge  from  our  existing  extracts),  of  the  outer  coast  of 
Arabia,  bordering  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  vague  notice 
of  certain  islands  to  the  south,  of  great  fertility  which  may 
possibly  refer  to  Socotora  and  the  neighbouring  islets,  is  of  the 
most  indefinite  character.  But  it  seems  probable  that  an 
allusion  at  the  end  of  his  work  *  to  some  islands  recently  dis- 
covered in  this  part  of  the  world  must  refer  to  those  just  men- 
tioned. His  account  of  the  astronomical  phenomena  observed 
in  these  southern  regions  is  in  great  part  inaccurate  and 
absurd,  and  can  only  have  been  gathered  from  ignorant  navi- 
gators, who  did  not  themselves  understand  the  phenomena 
which  they  reported.^ 

Upon  the  much  controverted  question  of  the  cause  of  the 
inundations  of  the  Nile,  Agatharchides  entertained  sound 
views,  attributing  them  to  heavy  and  continuous  rains  taking 
place  in  the  mountains  of  Ethiopia,  from  the  summer  solstioe 
to  the  autumnal  equinox ;  a  fact  which  was  attested,  as  he 
observes,  by  the  natives  of  the  neighbouring  regions,® 

§  11.  One  other  passage  of  Agatharchides*  deserves  notice 
jfrom  the  light  it  incidentally  throws  upon  the  navigation  of 
hb  day.  After  pointing  out  the  contrast  between  the  Ethio- 
pians in  the  south,  and  the  Scythians  in  the  north,  resulting 
from  the  extremes  of  climate  in  the  two  cases,  he  adds  that, 
after  all,  the  intervals  which  separate  these  extremes  are  not 
so  very  great.  For  that  many  persons  sailing  with  vessels 
carrying  cargoes,  and  having  a  favourable  wind,  would  reach 
Rhodes  in  ten  days,  from  the  Palus  Mseotis :  from  thence  it 
was  only  four  days'  sail  to  Alexandria,  and  ten  days'  voyage  up 

*  Agatharcb.  §§  87, 102.  \  the  acoomits  giyen  by  One§icritiii  wad 

*  Id.  §  1 10.  I  Ncarchus  as  they  haye  been  trannutled 
'  Id.  §  104 ;   Diod.  iii.  48.    Bat  we    i  to  us. 

have  seen  that  the  same  thiog  was  the  '  Id.  §  112. 

caao  to  a  ooosiderable  extent  eyen  with  *  Agatharch.  §  66 ;  Diod.  iii  84. 
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the  Nile  from  thence  would  suflSce  in  many  cases  to  reach  the 
confines  of  Ethiopia.  So  that  a  continuous  voyage  of  twenty- 
four  days  was  suflScient  to  pass  from  the  coldest  regions  of  the 
world  to  the  hottest.  The  shortness  of  the  time  here  allowed 
for  the  ascent  of  the  Nile  is  remarkable,  and  could  certainly 
only  apply  to  very  exceptional  cases.  But  the  statement 
concerning  the  time  in  which  the  voyage  was  frequently 
made  from  the  Palus  Mseotis  to  Alexandria  is  curious  and 
instructive. 


Section  3. — Artemidorus. 

§  1.  Nearly  contemporary  with  Agatharchides  was  Arte- 
midorus, a  native  of  Ephesus,  but  who,  like  most  of  his 
contemporaries,  studied  and  wrote  at  Alexandria.  We  are 
told  that  he  flourished  in  the  169th  Olympiad  (b.c.  104-101  % 
and  it  is  certain  that  his  geographical  work  was  not  published 
until  after  that  of  Agatharchides,  of  which  he  made  great  use. 
His  principal  work  was  a  general  treatise  on  geography,  in 
which,  however,  special  attention  was  devoted  to  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Euxine  Seas,  of  which  it 
contained  a  full  and  detailed  Periplus.^  Artemidorus  himself 
had  examined  a  large  part  of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  had  even  visited  Gades  and  the  Sacred  Promontory,  which 
he  described  from  personal  inspection.^  In  regard  to  the  west 
of  Europe  generally  he  appears  to  have  collected  much  valuable 
information,  and  is  frequently  cited  by  Strabo  as  correcting 


'  This  is  the  Btatement  of  his  epito- 
mizer  Marcian  of  Heraclea.  'Aprc/xt- 
Bwpos  8i  6  *1^4ffU)s  yt^pcupos  Kark  r^y 
iKOTOirr^y  i^TiKOffr^y  iyyarrjv  *OAvfiirt((9a 
ytyoydts,  p.  65,  ed.  Hadson. 

*  Biorcianus  of  Heraclea,  who  had 
composed  an  epitome  of  his  work,  speaks 
of  it  as  if  it  were  only  a  Periplas  of  the 
Mediterranean,  though  extondinfi:  to 
eleven  books.  But  it  is  certain  tiiat  it 
contained  a  description  of  other  regions 


besides.  Stephanus  of  Byzantimn  cites 
his  statements  concerning  Taprobane, 
which  were  found  in  his  ninth  book 
(8.  V.  TaicftofiAyri). 

»  Id.  ibid.  pp.  64,  65 ;  Strabo,  iii.  p. 
137.  He  correctly  stated  that  the 
Sacred  Promontory  (Gape  St.  Vincent), 
which  was  placed  by  Eratosthenes  at 
five  days*  voyage  from  Gadcs,  was  not 
in  reality  distant  from  that  city  more 
than  1700  stadia  (Strabo,  iii.  p.  148). 
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the  errors  of  earlier  writers,  such  as  TimsBUB  and  Eratosthenes, 
though  he  fell  into  others  in  his  turn.*  Throughout  his  work 
indeed  Strabo  appears  to  have  made  use  of  Artemidoros  as 
one  of  his  principal  authorities:  but  as  usual  he  only  cites 
him  in  peculiar  and  exceptional  cases,  where  he  has  occasion 
*  either  to  censure  his  statements,  or  refer  to  them  as  super- 
seding those  of  his  predecessors.  In  the  absence  of  the 
original  work  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  judge  of  the  adTanoe 
really  made  by  Artemidorus  in  the  knowledge  of  Western 
Europe,  as  compared  with  Polybius  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
his  successor  Posidonius  on  the  other.  But  it  is  probable  that 
he  still  possessed  very  imperfect  information  concerning  the 
external,  or  Atlantic  shores  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  as  well  as  still 
more  of  Britain.  Slarcianus  of  Heraclea,  a  late  writer,  describes 
Artemidorus  as  a  very  valuable  authority  for  the  geography  d 
the  Mediterranean,  his  Periplus  of  which  he  regarded  as  so 
accurate  that  he  himself  composed  an  abridgement  of  it.* 
But  his  knowledge  of  the  external  ocean,  both  towards  the 
west  and  the  east,  is  justly  regarded  by  the  same  authority  as 
very  vague  and  confused.  With  regard  to  the  Red  Sea  indeed 
and  the  nations  adjoining  the  Indian  Ocean,  as  well  as  the 
Ethiopian  tribes  of  the  interior,  Artemidorus  seems  to  hare 
d(me  little  more  than  copy  Agatharchides,  his  account  of  diem, 
which  has  been  preserved  to  us  by  Strabo,'  being  in  great  part 
taken  almost  word  for  word  from  the  earlier  writer.    He,  how- 


*  8tralK),  iii.  pp.  137,  148,  ISO;  iv. 
pp.  183.  185,  I'JS. 

•  A  fragment  Bupriopod  to  have 
formcHl  |iart  of  tliis  nbri<lgi>moiit  will 
be  found  in  HiitltJoirH  dtoijraphi  Grxci 
Minoref,  torn.  i.  pp.  60-74,  ami  is  iii- 
clu-le<l  in  tbe  valuablo  edition  by  M. 
Miller  of  tlit*  workB  of  Marciunus  of 
Ueraclett  and  i>ome  other  minor  geo- 
gmpbem  (8vo.  PuriB,  18:{9),  as  w(  11  u8 
in  the  collection  of  tbe  Geographi  Grtrci 
Miwfren  by  C.  Miiller  (t^»m.  i.  pp.  503- 
572).  But  it  M*em8  certain,  as  pointe<l 
out  by  the  lu^t  e<litor,  that  the  extant 
fragment  (hnrH  not  U'long  to  the 
abridgement  of   Artemidorus,   but  to 


that  of  Menippus,  a  writrr  of  the 
Augustan  age,  of  whoae  work  littieiaiiBi 
had  uIm)  mad*;  an  epitome. 

•  Stnib^r.  xvi.  4,  §§  5-19,  pp.  769-778. 
No  mention  is  made  of  Agatliarchidei 
by  Strabo  in  connection  with  thia  de- 
bcription,  though  he  eUewheie  <pw  779) 
rites  him  at  second  hand  in  mpeei  to 
the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  Bed  8c^ 
It  is  evident  that  be  had  ncTer  sefB 
his  original  work,  and  knew  only  thai 
of  AitcmidoruH.  The  two  are  printrd 
side  by  side  by  G.  Miiller,  fnmk  whcnei* 
it  is  rt.«dily  seen  how  ckieely  ike  OBO 
is  oopii^l  fn>m  the  oilier. 
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ever,  added  a  regular  Periplus  of  the  Red  Sea,  giving  the 
distances  from  port  to  port,  and  from  headland  to  headland, 
which  are  not  found  in  our  existing  extracts  from  Agatharchides, 
and  are  a  valuable  addition  to  our  geographical  knowledge.' 
He  described  also  in  detail,  though  without  giving  distances, 
the  coast  of  Africa  from  the  Straits  and  the  Promontory  of 
Deire  to  the  Southern  Horn  (Noti  Keras),  under  which  name 
he  designated  the  eastern  extremity  of  Africa,  now  known  as 
Cape  Guardafui.®  He  was  aware  that  from  thence  the  coast 
trended  away  towards  the  south,  but  in  this  direction,  he  adds, 
nothing  more  was  known  of  it.®  On  this  side  therefore 
geography  had  made  no  progress  since  the  days  of  Era- 
tosthenes. 

§  2.  In  regard  to  India  on  the  other  hand  Artemidorus 
appears  to  have  followed  inferior  authorities,  and  his  account  of 
that' country  is  treated  by  Strabo  as  superficial  and  inaccurate. 
The  statement  quoted  from  him  concerning  the  course  of  the 
Ganges  does  not  however  bear  out  this  censure :  he  described  that 
river  as  flowing  from  the  Emodi  Mountains  (one  of  the  names 
under  which  the  Greeks  designated  the  Himalaya)  towards  the 
south,  till  it  reached  a  city  called  by  the  same  name  (Ganges) 
and  then  turning  to  the  east  and  holding  that  course  as  far  as 
Falibothra  and  its  outflow  into  the  sea.^  Hi^  estimate  of  the 
size  of  Taprobane — which  he  stated  to  be  7000  stadia  in  length 
and  5000  in  breadth^ — though  greatly  exaggerated,  did  not 

^  The  whole  length  of  the  Red  Sea  simply  from  west  to  east.    Its  largo 

ho  estimated  at  14,000  stadia  (1400  G.  affineot,  aboandin<;  in  crocodiles  and 

miles) ;    which  considerahlv  exceeds  j  dolphins,  which  he  called  (Edanes,  id 

the  truth,  the  real  length  being  just  !  otherwise  unknown,  but  it  seems  pro- 

abont     1200    geographical,   or     1400  i  bablc  that  the  true  reading  is  Olfxdyrjs, 

English  miles.  I  or  'lofuiin?;,  as  suggested  by  the  most 

•  Id.  xvi.  4,  §§  14,  15.  I  recent  editors,  Coray  and  Cramer  {ad 

•  rtKtvrtuoy  ^pwr-fipioy  rrjs  irapa\ias  !  loc.) ;  in  which  case  we  haye  here  the 
ravrris  rb  N<$rov  K^pat.  Kdfi^aurri  8^  j  lirst  mention  by  name  of  the  Jumna. 
rovro  &s  M  /xt<nififiplap  ouK4ri,  ^fflv,  !  '  Stepiian.  Byzant.  s.  v.  Tairpofidyri. 
txoti^¥  \ifi4yo»y  iyaypeuphs  oM  r6ir<ay  '  Our  existing  text  of  Stephanus  gives 
ilk  rh  fjL7iK4ri  c7vai  yyiptfioy  r^v  4|^s  :  only  500  stadia  for  the  breadth  of  the 
TopoAfoy.    Id.  §  14,  p.  774.  island,  but  that  is  clearly  erroneous, 

'  Strab.    XV.    p.  719.      Though    of  '  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  we  should 

course  not  strictly  accurate,  this  de-  ',  read,  as  suggested  by  Forbiger,  Trtyra- 

scription  is  undoubtedly  an   improve-   i  icio'xtAlwi'  for  ir€yTaKO(riwv, 
mcnt  on  the  received  idea  that  it  flowed   1 
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differ  materially  from  that  given  by  other  geographers:  the 
vast  size  of  that  island  having  become  a  received  fact  in  tra- 
ditional geography.  Towards  the  north  his  knowledge  was 
bounded  by  the  same  limits  as  that  of  his  predecessors: 
beyond  the  Tanais,  he  stated,  nothing  was  known,  but  that 
Sarmatian  tribes  occupied  the  regions  to  the  north.' 

§  3.  Artemidorus  is  censured  by  his  epitomizer  Marcianns  as 
deficient  in  accurate  geographical  knowledge,*  by  which  he 
probably  means  that  he  made  no  attempt  to  determine  the 
position  of  places  by  their  latitude  and  longitude  (in  the 
manner  subsequently  introduced  by  Ptolemy) :  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  bestowed  great  pains  upon  the  determination  of 
distances,  and  not  only  produced  in  this  manner  the  most 
accurate  Periplus  in  detail  that  had  yet  been  put  together  of 
the  internal  seas  (the  Mediterranean  and  the  Euxine),  but 
entered  into  an  elaborate  computation  of  the  total  length  of 
the  habitable  world,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  to  the 
Sacred  Promontory,  which  is  adopted  by  Pliny  as  the  most 
accurate  known  to  him.  It  will  be  worth  while  briefly  to 
compare  the  results  with  those  arrived  at  by  Eratosthenes.* 

The  whole  distance  from  the  Indian  Ocean  at  the  month  of 
the  Ganges  to  Gades  he  computed  at  68,545  stadia ;  a  sum 
total  which  he  fnade  up  as  follows.  From  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganges  through  India  and  Parthia  to  Myriandrus  on  the  Golf 
of  Issus  he  reckoned  41,725  stadia :  thence  by  the  most  direct 


*  PUn.  H.  N.  ii.  108,  §  240.  i  arc,  as  usual,  fireqoentiy  comipt,  faol 

*  T^f  fjAy  iucpifiovs  ytogypcupUa  Ktl-  !  by  oompariug  tho  two  lists,  mad  tbe 
wrrat,  EpiL  p.  65.  .  details  with  the  sums  total,  thej  ctn  in 

*  We  nave  here  the  adyantage  that  '  meet  instances  be  restored  with  reMOD* 
besides  the  extract  given  by  Pliny  (//.  ,  able  certainty. 

N,  ii.  108,  §  242,  foil.),  who  has  con-  ,       It  is  unfortunate  that  Artemidonia, 

Terted  the  stadia  into  Roman  mUes,  we  in  stating  these  distauoi:*,  appe«n  to 

find  ttiat  the  measurements  agree  so  i   have  reckoned  them  aU  from  Gades; 

exactly  with  those  given  by  Agathc-  i   while  Kmtofithcnes  and  other  writen 

merus  \Otograph.  i.  4)  as  to  leave  no  •  generally    reckoned    them    fiom    the 

doubt  that  both  are  taken  directly  from  b^trait  of  the  Columns,  and  we  do  Boi 

the  same  source.    The  two  statements  know  exactly  tlio  distance  assigned  bj 

thus  serve    mutually   to    correct    one  ArtemidoruM  In^tween  the   twa      But 

another ;    and    Agathetnerus    has    in  the  interval  is  statcxl  by  Strabo  at  750^ 

many  instances  supplied  details  which  or  800  sta^lia ;   and  the  difference  is 

are  wanting  in  l^liny.    The  nunilKTs  '  immatt^riul  (t:»trubo,  iii.  1,  p.  140). 
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coarse  by  sea,  touching  at  Cyprus,  Patara  in  Lycia,  the  islands 
of  Rhodes  and  Astypalsea,  the  promontory  of  Tcenarus  in 
Laconia,  Cape  Pachynus  and  Lilybseum  in  Sicily  and  Caralis 
in  Sardinia,  to  Gades  26,820.*  To  this  he  added  3932  stadia 
from  Gades  by  the  Sacred  Promontory  to  that  of  the  Artabri 
(Cape  Finisterre)  ^  which  he  appears  to  have  considered — con- 
trary to  the  received  opinion  among  his  contemporaries — as 
the  most  westerly  point  of  Europe. 

§  4.  But  besides  this  computation,  which  (as  will  be  seen) 
did  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  Eratosthenes,  though 
based  upon  more  accurate  measurements  in  detail,  Artemi- 
dorus  gave  another  estimate,  founded  as  far  as  possible  upon 
itinerary  or  terrestrial  measurements,  which  he  regarded  as 
more  trustworthy  than  those  by  sea.^  This  second  lin^  pro- 
ceeded across  Asia  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  to  the 
Euphrates,  a  distance  which  he  reckoned  at  41,850  stadia:' 
thence  to  Mazaca  in  Cappadocia  2550 ;  thence  through  Phrygia 
and  Caria  to  Ephesus  3320  stadia;  from  Ephesus  across  the 
^gean  Sea  to  Delos  1600,  and  thence  to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth 
1700  stadia.  Thence  he  drew  the  line  by  Patras,  Leucadia, 
Corcyra,  to  the  Acroceraunian  promontory  and  thence  across 
the  sea  to  Brundusium,  which  he  placed  at  3880  stadia  from 
Corinth :  thence  to  Bome  by  land  2880  stadia.    From  Bome 


•  Note  B,  p.  102. 

^  In  regard  to  this  nmnber  the  MSS. 
both  of  PliDj  and  Agathemems  vary 
(see  MlUler*B  note).  As  we  know  ftom 
Btrabo  that  Artemidoros  correctly  re- 
duced the  distance  from  Gades  to  the 
Sacred  Promontory  to  1700  stadia,  it 
^ecms  difficult  to  believe  that  he  re- 
gaxded  the  other  as  projecting  more 
fiban  2000  stadia,  or  (uccording  to  one 
reading)  more  than  5000  stadia  farther 
west. 

'  The  expression  "alia  yie,  gum 
eertiar,  itinere  terrene  maxime  patt  t  a 
Gange,"  Ac.  is  indeed  found  only  in 
Pliny,  and  not  in  Agathemerus,  but  it 
is  certainly  most  provable  that  it  pro- 
ceeds from  AtU  midoms  and  not  from 
Pliny  himself. 

VOL.  II. 


*  No  details  are  here  given ;  but  on 
the  former  line  Agathemerus  reckons 
16,000  stadia  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganges  to  that  of  the  Indus;  from  the 
Indus  to  the  Caspian  Gates  15,800: 
and  thence  to  the  Euphrates  10,050; 
i^ii^s^^^S  JJP  precisely  the  sum  here 
stated.  The  point  on  the  Euphrates 
was  probably  the  Zeugma  (opposite 
Bir),  from  whence  was  the  snortest 
overland  route  to  Myriandrus. 

Strabo  states  (p.  664)  that  Artemi- 
dorus  agreed  with  Eratosthenes  in 
regard  to  the  din  ct  distance  from  the 
Euphrates  to  India ;  and  we  know  that 
Eratosthenes  reckoned  in  round  num- 
bers 40,000  stadia;  but  doubtless  the 
diforepuniy  was  regarded  by  Strabo 
as  immaterial. 
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he  followed  the  line  of  the  Soman  roads  to  Scingomagiis  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alps,  a  distance  of  519  Roman  miles  or 
4152  stadia;  thence  to  Illiberis  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees 
3747  stadia,  and  thence  through  Spain  to  Gades  6650  stadia.^ 
The  whole  result  thus  obtained  was  71,560  stadia :  an  excess 
of  more  than  3000  stadia  oyer  his  other  estimate,  which  was 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  deyious  course  that  this  seccmd 
line  had  in  fact  pursued.  Of  the  extent  of  those  deyiations 
Artemidorus  had  undoubtedly  no  idea,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
suppose  that  he  really  regarded  Ephesus,  Corinth,  J^nndnsiniDy 
Bome,  Susa,  lUiberb  and  Gades,  as  situated  nearly  enough 
in  the  same  latitude  to  allow  of  a  line  passing  thiongh  those 
points  presenting  any  approximation  to  a  measniement  of 
the  earth's  longitude.'  Yet  we  find  no  indication  of  his  haTing 
applied  any  subsequent  correction  to  the  sum  total  thus 
attained :  and  it  appears  cert&in  that,  while  Artemidorus  de- 
senres  great  credit  for  having  seen  the  important  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  the  Roman  roads,  with  their  measured  dis- 
tances, he  still  failed  to  see  the  necessity  of  applying  to  tfaess 
itinerary  distances  the  corrections  necessary  in  order  to  deduce 
from  them  any  geographical  results. 

§  5.  He  next  proceeded  to  give  in  like  manner  a  measure- 
ment of  the  breadth  of  the  habitable  world  from  the  Ethiopian 
Ocean,  which  he  placed  5000  stadia  to  the  south  of  Meroe' — 

■  AfratheiDcnifl,  §  17 :  Plin.  ^..V.  ii. 
108,  §  244.  The  numbers  in  the  two 
Uui  caaes  are  corrupt  and  erroneous  in  aU 
our  IISS.  I  have  adopted  the  correc- 
tions proposed  by  C.  Miiller.  The  sum 
total  being  fixed,  as  Aguthemenu  and 
Pliny  here  coincide,  the  details  are  of 
less  importance.  But  as  the  route 
followed  by  Artemidorus  through  Gaul 
and  Spain  is  unoertiiin,  we  cannot  feel 
any  security  as  to  the  numbers  ^ven. 

'  It  is  suhicieut  to  bay  roughly  that 
Ephesus  and  Corinth  are  in  about  3S° 
N.  ha..  Borne  about  42^,  Susa  (Scingo- 
magus),  above  45^,  and  Gades  30^^. 

It  api tears  almobt  more  strange  that 
in  a  sea  with  which  the  Greeks  were 
so  well  acquainted  as  that  between  '   no  mention  of  any  tiling  oorrefpondins 


Greece  and  Italy,  he  could 
that  a  line  from  Patns  bj  Leunidi^ 
Corcyra,  and  the  Acrooeiaiiiiiaa  Fko* 
moutnry  to  Bnmduaiiaii  would  neaily 
coincide  with  a  prolfwigatioa  of  tiM 
parallel  through  £^>hMiis  and  Oofinili. 
But  when  wo  come  to  conaidartbo  nap 
of  the  Meditemmean  as  ooDOfltYod  by 
Strubo,  we  shaU  see  that  it  in  ipml 
measure  aerees  with  this  aMomption 
of  Artemidorus. 

*  The  mention  of  this  Ethiofiinn 
Ocean  is  very  remarkable.  Though 
Strabo  has  preserved  to  as  such  oopioos 
extracts  from  the  part  of  the  work  oC 
Artemidorus  relating  to  the  Errthiaan 
8ea  and  the  Ethiopian  tribes,' th«fe  ia 
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to  the  Tanais^  his  extreme  limit  to  the  north.  This  also  he 
reckoned  along  two  diflferent  lines,  both  however  proceeding 
from  Alexandria  by  Rhodes  to  Tenedos  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Hellespont,  and  thence  by  the  Bosphoms  to  Cape  Carambis, 
from  whence  it  crossed  the  Euxine  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Pains  Mseotis  and  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais.  The 
two  calculations  (into  the  details  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enter)  gave  as  their  results  18,056  and  18,690  stadia  respec- 
tively from  Alexandria  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais.  Adding 
to  these  the  distance  from  Alexandria  to  Meroe,  which  he 
estimated,  in  accordance  with  Eratosthenes,  at  10,000  stadia, 
and  that  to  the  Ethiopian  Ocean  at  5000  more,  we  should  obtain 
totals  of  33,056  and  33,690  stadia,  the  last  of  which  cor- 
responds exactly  with  that  given  by  Pliny  (according  to  the 
best  MSS.)  of  4212  miles  or  33,696  stadia.^  He  thus  arrived 
at  the  same  conclusion  with  Eratosthenes  that  the  breadth  of 
the  inhabited  world  was  rather  less  than  half  its  length.  Their 
results  were  however  based  on  a  very  different  calculation ; 
Eratosthenes  having  extended  his  measurement  far  to  the 
north  in  Scythia  in  order  to  attain  the  latitude  of  Thulfe,  while 
Artemidorus  carried  his  farther  to  the  south,  to  the  supposed 
Ethiopian  Ocean. 

§  6.  Besides  these  principal  lines,  numerous  other  distances 
are  cited  from  Artemidorus  by  Strabo,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  those  given  along  a  line  of  itinerary  route  from 
Ephesus  to  tlie  Euphrates,  which  he  expressly  described  as 
being  the  high-road  followed  by  all  who  travelled  towards  the 


to  this  expression.  It  would  seem  as 
if  Artemidorus  had  supposed  the  sea 
to  sweep  round  from  the  Southern 
Horn  (which  was  the  farthest  point 
known  to  him)  at  onoe  to  the  south  of 
Ethiopia.  Eratosthenes,  as  we  have 
0een,  placed  the  Region  of  Cinnamon 
in  the  same  parallel  with  the  8(.m- 
hritsB  on  the  Upper  Nile,  at  a  distance 
of  3500  stadia  south  of  Meroe. 

*  For  the  discussion  of  these  numhers 
see  the  note  of  G.  Muller  on  Agathe- 
menu  in  his  Oeographi  Grseei  Minores 


(tom.  ii.  p.  481).  The  old  editions  of 
Agathemerus  all  gave  8000  stadia  for 
the  first  stage  in  the  measurement— Uie 
distance  from  the  Ethiopian  Ocean  to 
Meroe — hut  all  the  host  MSS.  have 
5000 ;  and  this  agrees  with  the  result 
given  hy  Pliny  according  to  the  best 
MSS. ;  the  received  text  of  later  edi- 
tions (including  that  of  Siliig)  having 
been  altered  in  accordance  with  a  con- 
jecture of  Harduin's,  so  as  to  correspond 
with  the  erroneous  reading  of  Agathe- 
merus. 


n 
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east.*  It  ascended  the  valley  of  the  MsBander  to  Laodicea, 
thence  through  Phrygia,  the  Paroreios,  and  Lycaonia,  to  Ha- 
zaca,  the  capital  of  Cappadocia,  from  which  it  proceeded  to 
the  Euphrates,  at  a  place  called  Tomisa  on  the  borders  of 
Sophene  in  Armenia,  which  appears  at  this  time  to  have  been 
a  town  of  importance.*  From  thence  a  line  of  route  led  across 
the  chain  of  Mount  Taurus  southwards  to  Samosata,  and  thence 
across  Mesopotamia.  East  of  the  Euphrates,  according  to 
Strabo,  the  distances  given  by  Artemidorus  did  not  differ  from 
those  of  Eratosthenes;  probably  he  had  in  fact  no  fresh 
materials  by  which  to  correct  them.^ 

The  work  of  Artemidorus  appears  to  haye  continued  for  a 
long  period  to  enjoy  considerable  reputation,  probably  on 
account  of  its  general  and  systematic  character,  as  well  as  the 
accuracy  of  its  details  as  to  distances,  dimensions  of  islands, 
&c.  At  the  same  time  Strabo,  though  frequently  availing 
himself  of  its  authority,  does  not  place  it  on  a  par  with  those 
of  Polybius  and  Posidonius,  nor  think  it  necessary  to  enter 
into  any  regular  exposition  of  the  system  of  its  autiior,  which 
probably  did  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  Eratosthenes. 

§  7.  To  the  same  period  with  Artemidorus  belong  two  other 
writers  whose  names  deserve  a  passing  mention,  as  they  left 
geographical  works,  which,  though  now  utterly  lost,  are  fre- 
quently cited  by  later  authorities.  One  of  these  is  Mrio- 
DOBUS  of  Scepsis,  who  was  a  rhetorician '  of  eminence,  and 
played  a  considerable  part  in  political  life.  Among  his  various 
writings,  we  are  told  that  he  left  a  Periegesis,  which  must 
have  been  a  work  of  a  distinctly  geographical  character,  and 
from  which  the  statements  quoted  from  him  by  Pliny  and 


*  Aitemidor.  ap.  8trab.  xiv.  2,  p.  663.  ooimtries. 

Ivffl  S^  Kotrii  rtt  6S6s  r^parrai  &nuri  ;  *  It  is   called    by  Strabo 

rots  M  rks  k^arokks  69onropcv<ru^  i^  j  ii^UKoyop  (xii.  2,  p.  S35\  and  WM  mm 

*Lip4ffov.    At  a  later  period  this  line  of  |  over  by  Loeallos  to  Ariaralhfla.  Jdis 

route  seems  to  have  ceased  to  be  fre-  of  Oappadocia,  as  a  reward  for  toa  nr- 

quented,  as  it  is  not  found  in  any  of  i  Tices  he  had  rendered  in  the  Milltfi* 

tne    Roman    Itineraries.      Its  details  '  datic  War. 

wiU  be  more  fully  examined  in  the  '  Strabo,  xiv.  2,  p.  663. 

chapter  on  Strabo's  geography  of  theae  I 


I 
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Stephanns  of  Byzantium  were  probably  taken.  Far  more 
numerous  are  the  citations  from  the  other  author  above 
referred  to;  CoRNELros  Alexander,  sumamed  Polyhistor, 
on  account  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  knowledge.  He 
appears  to  have  left  a  considerable  number  of  works  treating 
of  the  geography,  as  well  as  the  history  and  antiquities,  of 
different  countries,  as  Egypt,  Syria,  Lycia,  Phrygia,  &c. :  but 
unfortunately  our  knowledge  of  them  is  due  almost  entirely  to 
the  jejune  citations  of  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  which  gene- 
rally preserve  to  us  nothing  more  than  barren  names.^ 


Section  4. — Scfymnus  Chita. 

Of  a  very  different  character  was  a  little  work^  which  htts 
received  in  modem  times  far  more  attention  than  it  deserves, 
from  the  accidenttJ  circumstance  of  its  having  been  in  great 
part  preserved  to  us,  while  so  many  more  valuable  and  im- 
portant treatises  on  the  same  subject  have  periled.  This  is 
the  little  compendium  of  geography  in  iambic  verse,  com- 
monly known,  though  without  any  foundation,  under  the  name 
of  ScYMNUS  Chius.  It  belongs  unquestionably  to  the  period 
we  are  now  considering,  being  dedicated  to  a  certain  Nico- 
medes,  king  of  Bithynia,  who,  as  C.  Muller  has  shown,  must 
be  the  third  monarch  of  the  name,  who  reigned  from  the  year 
91  to  76  B.C.*  But  the  author  is  in  reality  wholly  unknown. 
The  principal  fragment  was  preserved  in  the  same  MS.  with 
the  Epitomes  of  Marcianus  of  Heraclea,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence first  published  under  the  name  of  that  author — an 
attribution  clearly  erroneous.    Holstenius  and  Isaac  Yossius 


'  The  fragments  both  of  Metrodorns 
and  Alexander  PolyhiBtor  are  collected 
by  G.  Miiller  in  his  Fraqmenta  Hitiori- 
corwn  Orxeorumj  torn,  iii  pp.  20S-214. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  the  different 
writings  of  Alexander  quoted  by  Ste- 
phanus under  the  names  of  AiyinrrioiccC, 


ircpl  KapieUf  wtpX  AvicUuf  &e.,  formed 
separate  treatises,  or  were  parts  of  one 
great  work,  but  the  former  hypothesis 
is  the  most  probable. 

*  See  his  Prolegomena  in  his  Gtogr. 
OrKeC  Minont,  torn,  i  p.  Ixxvii. 
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were  the  first  to  attribute  it  to  ScymnKs  Chios,  a  writer  cited 
more  than  once  by  late  grammarians  as  author  of  a  Perie- 
gesis :  ^  and  it  continued  to  pass  under  his  name  till  the  year 
1846,  when  Meineke,  in  republishing  the  extant  firagmentSy 
showed  clearly  that  there  were  no  grounds  for  ascribing  them 
to  that  writer.  The  real  work  of  Scymnus  Chins,  whose  age  is 
wholly  unknown,  appears  to  have  been  in  prose,  and  the  few 
statements  cited  from  him  are  not  in  accordance  with  those  of 
our  author.^ 

The  portions  of  the  work  that  have  been  preserved  to  ns 
consist,  first,  of  a  long  continuous  fragment  of  mor»  than 
700  lines,  containing  the  introduction,  a  rambling  and  ill- 
written  prefatory  discourse,  together  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  division  of  the  work  relating  to  Europe.  Besides  this, 
there  are  numerous  smaller  fragments  concerning  the  shores  of 
the  Euxine,  both  the  European  and  Asiatic  sides,  which  had 
been  incorporated  by  the  author  of  the  anonymous  Periplus  of 
the  Euxine  Sea,  usually  published  as  a  kind  of  sequel  to  that 
of  Arrian.^  All  that  related  to  the  rest  of  Asia  and  Africa  is 
wholly  lost  to  us. 

§  2.  The  anonymous  author  professes  to  have  composed  his 
little  work  in  imitation  of  the  chronological  treatise  of  Apollo- 
dorus,  and  in  like  manner  put  it  in  iambic  verse,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  its  being  more  easily  remembered.^  Both  his  style  and 
his  versification  are  very  indifferent ;  and  the  work  is  wholly 


'  Soymnus  Chins  is  cited  by  name 
several  times  by  Stephanas  of  Byzan- 
timn,  and  also  by  the  Scholiast  ou 
Apollonins  Rhodiua,  iv.  284.  Nothing 
is  known  concerning  him  from  oilier 
sooroes. 

*  See  Meineke's  Preface  to  his  edi- 
tion of  Scymnos  Chios  (Berolin.  1846). 
His  views  have  been  adopted  by  C. 
MaUer  in  his  recent  edition  of  the 
Qtographi  Grxei  Minore$  'tom.  i  Pro- 
legom.  p.  Ixxir-lxxvii).  Meineke  how- 
ever has  retained  the  name  **utpote 
lonj^o  dnoram  seculoram  nsu  recep- 
tum,"  and,  an  a  mutter  of  convenience, 


I  have  done  the  same,  when  I  have 
had  occasion  to  cite  the  little  work  in 
qnestioQ. 

*  They  were  first  recovered,  and  dis- 
tingnished  from  the  prose  text  in  which 
they  are  thus  incorporated,  br  UoUto- 
nius,  whose  arrangement  of  Uie  ivwm 
has  been  generally  followed  bj  the 
later  editors. 

*  vv.  19-35.  It  is  singular  thai  ha 
does  not  advert  to  the  geograpkietU  work 
of  Apollodoroa,  which  WM  slao  ia 
iambic  verse  (see  above,  p.  49X  uid 
would  seem  to  f nrniah  a  Detter  preoe- 
dent. 
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destitute  of  anything  like  poetical  ornament  or  character ;  but 
these  defects  might  be  excused,  if  the  matter  were  more  valu* 
able  or  trustworthy.  The  book  was  indeed  designed  only  as  a 
popular  compendium  for  general  use :  and  therefore  makes  no 
pretence  to  novelty  or  profound  research.*  But  while  its 
writer  gives  a  long  list  of  authors  whom  he  had  consulted,  or 
professed  to  consult,*  he  was  wholly  without  the  critical  skill 
to  compare  and  discriminate  between  his  different  authorities, 
or  to  discard  the  statements  of  earlier  writers,  which  the  pro- 
gress of  geographical  knowledge  had  shown  to  be  erroneous. 
Thus  one  of  his  principal  authorities  is  Ephorus,  and  he  often 
makes  unhesitating  use  of  that  author,  without  reference  to  the 
results  of  more  recent  discoveries.  The  consequence  is  that 
his  book,  instead  of  representing  the  state  of  geographical 
knowledge  in  his  own  day,  is  a  jumble  of  confused  statements 
belonging  to  wholly  different  periods.  By  far  its  greatest 
value  at  the  present  day  arises  from  the  notices  taken  from 
Ephorus,  TimsBus,  and  other  earlier  authors  (cited  with  their 
names),  concerning  the  foundation  of  the  different  Greek 
colonies  and  cities  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  In 
this  respect  indeed  we  derive  from  it  some  important  accessions 
to  our  knowledge.  But  in  a  strictly  geographical  point  of 
view  it  is  almost  wholly  worthless. 

§  3.  The  best  part  of  that  which  remains  to  us,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  description  of  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine,  which 
is  taken  principally,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  from  Demetrius 


*  Its  author,  however,  claims  in  one 
passage  (vv.  128-136)  to  have  carefuUy 
investigated  and  vi^M  in  penon  not 
only  the  dties  of  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor,  but  those  of  the  Adriatic  and 
Ionian  Seas,  and  those  of  Tyrrhenia, 
Sicily,  and  other  western  lands,  as  well 
as  Carthage  and  a  great  peat  of  Libya. 
Bat  it  is  certain  that  no  trace  of  any 
additional  information  derived  from 
this  source  is  to  be  found  in  the  poem. 

*  Unfortunately  this  passage  of  his 
work  (vv.  110^125)  is  corrupt,  and  the 


names  of  several  of  the  authors  cannot 
be  determined.  He  professes  to  have 
followed  Eratosthenes  roost  of  all,  then 
Ephorus,  Dionysius  of  Chalcis,  who  had 
written  five  books  on  the  ktIcus^  or 
foundations  of  cities,  the  Sicilian  Cleon 
(a  writer  very  little  known,  but  cited 
als6  by  Marcianus  of  Heraclea)  and 
Timosthenes.  Then  follow  some  lines 
which  cannot  be  deciphered,  after  which 
he  adds  the  names  of  Timseas  and 
Herodotus. 
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of  Callatia,  a  writer  otherwise  almost  unknown,^  but  who  seems 
to  have  been  judicious  and  well-informed.  Besides  the  Periplus 
of  its  shores,  we  find  many  interesting  notices  of  the  foundar 
tion  of  the  numerous  Milesian  and  other  Ionian  eolonies  that 
bordered  its  circumference.^  But  of  the  Scythian  tribes  on  the 
north  his  account  is  taken  exclusiyely  from  Ephoms^  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  progress  had  been  made  in  geo- 
graphical knowledge  in  that  quarter.  He  states  indeed  that 
the  Borysthenes  was  navigable  for  forty  days  from  its  month  ;* 
and  dwells  strongly  upon  its  commercial  adyantages — ^its 
quantity  of  large  fish,  as  well  as  the  flocks  and  h^rds,  and 
crops  of  com  on  its  fertile  bemks,  so  that  he  terms  it  **  the 
most  useful "  of  all  rivers ;  ^  but  he  describes  it  as  inaocesnble 
in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  from  ice  and  snow.  Beyond 
the  nations  that  he  enumerates,  none  of  whom  were  far  removed 
from  the  Euxine,  he  says  that  the  country  was  altogether 
uninhabited  and  unknown.  The  Tancas,  he  tells  us,  was 
according  to  some  a  branch  of  the  Araxes— a  strange  miscon- 
ception, though  shared  as  we  have  seen,  even  by  Aristotle' — 
but  Ephorus  described  it  as  flowing  from  a  great  lake;  a 
statement  probably  copied  from  Herodotus. 

§  4.  With  regard  to  the  west  of  Europe  his  accounts  are 
very  confused  and  erroneous,  and  evidently  reflect  the  vague 
notions  current  in  the  days  of  Ephorus  and  TimaeuSy  without 
reference  to  the  more  exact  information  that  was  available  at 
the  time  he  wrote.  Thus  he  represents  the  Celts  as  inhabitihg 
the  whole  western  region  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Gkuies 
and  Tartessus  (an  old  name  which  he  borrowed  from  Erar 
tosthenes')  to  near  the  head  of  the  Adriatic    He  adds  a 


'  He  18  probably  the  same  as  the 
Demetrius,  mentioned  without  any 
other  adjunct  by  Agatharchides  (§  64), 
aa  one  of  the  writers  who  had  given 
the  best  accoontsof  the  northern  regions 
of  the  earth. 

•  See  Chapter  lY.  §  2. 

*  ▼.  816.  This  statement  is  un- 
doubtedly copied  from  Herodotus,  and 


goes  far  to  show  that  then  ia  no  error 
in  the  existing  text  of  that  author,  wiial- 
ever  we  ma^  think  of  the  maemej  of 
his  information. 

'  oSror  8^  wdarrmr  ^0t1  xp^^^^^^^^t 
▼.  813. 

'  Meteorohgiea,  i.  13,  §  16. 

'  The  name  of  Tartessoa,  whieh  was 
at  first  applied  to  the  aonUi  of  fipaia 
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strange  story  of  there  being  a  great  northern  colnmn  at  the 
extreme  limit  of  their  country  projecting  like  a  promontory 
into  a  stormy  sea,  from  the  foot  of  which  the  Danube  (Ister) 
took  its  rise.^  That  riyer  he  conceived^  in  accordance  with  the 
notion  so  long  prevalent  among  the  Greeks,  to  flow  with  one 
arm  into  the  Adriatic,  with  another  into  the  Euxine ;  and  he 
repeats,  as  usual,  the  fables  concerning  the  Eridanus,  and 
the  amber  distilling  from  the  poplars  on  its  banks.  He  also 
places  the  Electrides,  or  Amber  Islands,  near  the  head  of 
the  Adriatic;  and  what  is  more  remarkable,  mentions  two 
other  islands  in  the  same  neighbourhood  as  producing  the 
finest  tin.' 

On  the  other  hand  his  notices  of  the  Greek  colonies  on  the 
coast  of  Liguria  and  Spain,  from  Massilia  and  its  dependencies 
to  Bhoda  near  Emporium,  and  eyen  the  outlying  settlement  of 
Maenace  near  the  columns  of  Hercules,  is  exact  and  instructiye. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  his  account  of  the  Greek  cities  in 
SicUy,  concerning  which  he  had  good  authorities;  but  he 
does  not  eyen  condescend  to  mention  by  name  those  of  Punic 
origin,  though  Panormus  and  Lilybaeum  were  undoubtedly  in 
his  time  among  the  most  important  cities  of  the  island.  His 
account  of  Italy  is  in  like  manner  yery  confused ;  here  again 
his  information  concerning  the  Greek  colonies  is  yaluable  and 


generaUy,  gradually  disappeared  as  the 
Greeks  became  better  acquainted  witli 
that  country,  much  as  the  name  of 
CaUiay  has  done  in  modem  times. 
Eratosthenes  still  ctpplied  the  name  to 
the  territory  near  Galpe ;  but  Artemi- 
dorus,  who  had  himself  visited  the 
country,  denied  that  an^^  such  name 
was  found  there  (Strab.  liL  2,  p.  148). 
Others  gave  the  name  of  Tartessus  to  a 
river,  which  Birabo  identifies  with  the 
BsBtis  or  Guadalquivir;  and  he  con- 
siders the  region  of  Tartessus  to  be  the 
same  with  the  land  of  the  Turduli,  the 
modem  Andalusia  (ibid.). 

It  is  remarkable  that  our  author  de- 
scribes Tartessus  as  producing  io  abun- 
dance (t.e.  trading  iu)  **the  streiun- 


washed  tin  of  Gaul  **  as  well  as  gold 
and  brass. 

mnaft^pfnrrov  KaavCnpov  m  t^«  KcAruriic 
Xffov^  Tt  KOi  xoAicbv  ^ipowra  vktUtva. 

TV.  164-166. 
*  W.  188-195. 

5vo  tk  Kar'  ainwt  turi  y^aoi  Ktifutvtu 
Kicurvirtpov  at  BoKwm  «iAAt<m>r  ^iptir. 

TT.  399,  400. 

This  is,  as  far  as  I  remember,  the 
only  notice  connecting  the  tin  uiands 
with  the  Adriatic.  It  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  tin,  as  well  as  amber,  was 
sometimes  brought  overland  to  the  head 
of  that  gulf:  but  such  a  trade  could 
hardly  he  carried  on  to  any  considerable 
extent. 
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interesting,  while  his  notices  of  the  nations  inhabiting  the 
peninsula  are  a  jumble  of  statements  deriyed  firom  the  earliest 
Greek  writers,  with  a  few  that  belong  to  a  later  period.*  In 
general  it  may  be  said  that  his  ethnography  of  Italy  is  not  at 
all  in  advance  of  that  of  Scylax,  who  wrote  two  centuries  and 
a  half  before  him ;  except  that  he  naturally  dwells  emphatically 
upon  the  power  and  importance  of  Borne ; '  a  topic  that  could 
scarcely  be  omitted  by  a  writer  in  his  time. 

With  regard  to  Greece  itself  he  expressly  tells  ub  that  he 
followed  the  authority  of  Ephorus ;  ^  but  this  part  of  his  work 
is  meagre  and  of  little  value.  He  could  not  indeed  be  ex- 
pected to  add  to  our  geographical  knowledge  of  countries  so 
fiEimiliar  to  all.  His  account  of  the  Adriatic  on  the  other  hand 
was  taken  from  Theopompus  ;*  so  little  did  he  attempt  to  avail 
himself  of  the  latest  and  best  authorities ;  and  is  in  conse- 
quence full  of  errors.^ 


Section  5. — Voyage  of  Eudoxus. 

§  1.  We  have  seen  from  the  above  review  how  little  progress 
was  made,  through  the  whole  Alexandrian  period,  after  the 
reigns  of  the  three  first  Ptolemies,  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
external  coasts  of  Africa  or  Asia.  The  commercial  relations 
then  established  appear  to  have  settled  down  into  a  regular 
routine,  from  which  there  was  little,  if  any,  deviation ;  and 
geographical  explorations,  or  voyages  of  discovery  in  the 
modem  sense,  were  very  rarely  undertaken  in  ancient  times. 
There  was  however  one  notable  exception  during  the  period 
in  question,  which  well  deserves  our  attention,  though  our 
information  concerning  it  is  unfortunately  very  imperfect* 


*  Thus  he  mentioiis  OBnotria  and  the 
QBhiotriana — an  appoUation  used  only 
by  the  Greeks  in  early  times,  together 
with  the  Samnitce,  Lncaniana,  and 
Campaniana  (yt.  241-244). 


oiicovfjt4yiiSf  Y.  233. 

•  V.  472.  •  T.  370. 

1  Thus  he  repeats  the  stninge  itato- 
ment  that  the  Uyllio  Chersoneae  {V^ 
ponimmla  of  Sabionoello)  irma  about  m 


'  He  calls  it  turrpop  n  Kou^hvr^s  8Ai}f      large  as  the  Peloponnese. 
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This  was  the  voyage  of  EuDOXus  of  Cyzicus,  out  knowledge 
of  which  is  derived  exclusively  from  the  account  given  by 
Fosidonius,  and  preserved  to  us  by  Strabo.' 

According  to  this  narrative,  Eudoxus,  who  was  a  man  of 
education  and  of  an  inquisitive  mind,  had  been  sent  by  his 
native  city  on  an  honorary  mission  to  the  court  of  Ptolemy 
Euergetes  II.  (Physcon),  and  was  much  occupied  with  inquiries 
concerning  the  course  and  sources  of  the  Nile.  While  he  was 
8till  at  Alexandria  it  happened  that  an  Indian  was  brought  to 
the  king  by  the  guards  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  (the  Red  Sea), 
whom  they  reported  that  they  had  found  alone  in  a  ship  which 
had  been  wrecked  on  the  coast.  As  soon  as  he  had  learnt  a 
few  words  of  Greek  so  as  to  make  himself  understood,  the 
captive  stated  that  he  had  set  sail  from  India,  and  the  ship 
having  been  driven  out  of  her  course  aU  his  companions  had 
perished  of  hunger,  leaving  him  the  sole  survivor.  He  offered, 
moreover,  if  the  king  would  fit  out  a  ship,  to  direct  them  on 
their  way  to  India ;  an  offer  which  was  accepted,  and  Eudoxus 
among  others  took  part  in  the  adventure.  They  accomplished 
the  voyage  successfully,  and  having  taken  with  them  suitable 
presents,  brought  back  in  return  a  valuable  cargo  of  spices 
and  precious  stones.  Eudoxus  however  was  frustrated  in  his 
hopes  of  private  advantage,  the  king  having  seized  and  appro- 
priated the  whole  cargo.  But  after  the  death  of  the  tyrant  (in 
B.G.  117)  his  wife  Cleopatra  who  succeeded  him  in  the  govern- 
ment,^ sent  out  Eudoxus  a  second  time  with  more  extensive 


'  Posidonios  ap.  Strab.  ii.  8,  §  4,  pp. 
98-100. 

'  There  is  some  little  uncertaintj 
with  regard  to  the  chronology  of  these 
Toyages  of  Eudoxus,  but  their  date  may 
be  fbLed  within  very  narrow  limits. 
His  fint  voyage  took  place  in  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  IL,  who  died  in 
B.O.  117.  Cleopatra  at  first  reigned 
conjointly  with  her  elder  son.  Ptolemy 
LaihyruB,  and  it  was  during  this  period 
that  she  sent  out  Eudoxus,  Uie  second 
time.'  But  before  his  return  Cleopatra 
had  quarreUed  with  her  son,  and  had 


been  compelled  to  leave  him  in  sole 
possession  of  the  sovereignty.  This 
took  place  about  b.o.  112,  and  explains 
the  statement  of  Posidonius  that  when 
Eudoxus  returned  from  his  second 
voyage  he  found  Cleopatra  no  longer  at 
the  head  of  aflGfiirti,  but  her  son,  by 
whom  he  was  despoiled  for  the  second 
time  (p.  99).  The  expression  of  Cor- 
nelius Nepos  (ap.  PUn.  ii.  67),  that  he 
fled  from  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  (cum 
Lathymm  regem  fugeret),  was  correct, 
though  it  does  not  refer  to  the  reign  of 
Lathyrus  as  sole  monarch  after  the 
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equipment  He  again  accomplished  the  voyage  in  safety,  but 
on  his  return  was  driyen  out  of  his  course  by  adyerse  winds 
beyond  Ethiopia.  He  however  found  a  friendly  reception  firom 
the  natives,  some  words  of  whose  language  he  wrote  down ;  and 
brought  away  with  him  the  sculptured  prow  of  a  ship  which 
had  been  wrecked  on  the  coast  and  was  reported  to  have 
belonged  to  some  navigators  who  had  come  from  ike  VMifAwiri. 
Betuming  to  Alexandria  in  safety  he  was  again  plundered  of 
all  the  produce  of  his  expedition.  But  having  shown  the  prow 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  to  the  sailors  and  traders  in 
the  port,  it  was  recognized  as  belonging  to  a  class  of  ahips 
that  were  in  the  habit  of  sailing  from  Gades,  and  some  even 
asserted  that  it  was  that  of  a  particular  vessel  that  had  saUed 
beyond  the  river  Lixus  in  Mauretania,  and  had  never  been 
again  heard  of. 

§  2.  Eudoxus  now  abandoned  all  reliance  upon  the  Egyptian 
monarchsy  but  being  convinced  that  it  was  possible  to  sail 
round  Africa,  he  determined  to  try  the  experiment ;  and  for 
this  purpose,  after  returning  to  his  own  country,  he  embarked 
his  whole  fortune  on  board  another  ship  with  which  he  sailed 
first  to  Dic«earchia  in  Ittdy,  then  to  Massilia  and  ultimately  to 
Grades.  Everywhere  he  proclaimed  the  object  of  his  enterprise 
and  obtained  so  much  assistance  that  he  was  able  to  fit  out 
a  large  ship,  with  two  light  vessels,  similar  to  those  used  by 
pirates,  to  accompany  it,  evidently  with  a  view  to  facilitate  hk 
landing  from  place  to  place.  In  addition  to  the  crews  he  took 
on  board  physicians,  artisans  of  various  kinds,  and  dAnmng 
girls  from  Gades ;  and  thus  equipped  set  out  *^  on  his  voyage 
to  India."  At  first  he  stood  well  out  to  sea,  meeting  with 
continual  westerly  winds ;  but  after  a  time  the  discontent  of 
those  on  board  compelled  him  to  approach  the  land ;  where  he 


death  of  his  mother ;  which  belongs  to 
a  later  period,  B.a  89-81.  We  may, 
therefore,  tiippoee  EndoxiiB  to  have  set 
out  on  his  second  Toyage  about  B.a  113, 
and  to  have  retomed  in  b.c.  \\%  or 


111.    (See  this  point  fdUy  ..,.,„. 

hs  C.  MuUer  in  the  PrdogonMO*  to  hk 

Creographi    Orwei  Minor&u  tOBi.  L  n. 

Ivii)  •       ^ 
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met  with  the  disaster  he  had  feared,  his  large  ship  haying  run 
aground,  so  that  he  wtts  unable  to  get  her  off  again.  His  crews 
however  and  cargo  were  saved,  and  out  of  the  timbers  of  the 
lost  vessel  he  was  able  to  construct  a  third  bark,  about  the 
size  of  a  penteconter.  He  then  resumed  his  voyage,  until  he 
reached  a  tribe  of  Ethiopians  who  spoke  the  same  language 
with  those  that  he  had  previously  visited  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Africa,  and  whose  words  he  had  written  down.  From  these 
he  learned  that  their  territory  adjoined  that  of  Bocchus,  king 
of  Mauretania. 

At  this  point — for  what  reason  we  are  not  told,  but  probably 
on  account  of  the  small  size  of  his  vessels — he  determined  for 
the  present  to  abandon  the  enterprise  and  return  northwards. 
On  reaching  Mauretania  he  sold  his  barks  and  proceeded 
by  land  to  the  court  of  Bocchus,  whom  he  endeavoured  to 
persuade  to  fit  out  a  fresh  expedition.  Finding  however  after 
a  time  that  his  efforts  were  unavailing  and  that  his  life  was 
in  danger,  he  fled  from  Mauretania,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
Boman  territory.  But  his  spirit  was  still  unbroken;  he  re- 
turned to  Gades,  and  there  fitted  out  another  large  ship,  with 
a  penteconter  to  accompany  it.  On  his  former  voyage  he  had 
discovered  an  island  abounding  in  wood  and  water,  but  unin- 
habited ;  and  he  now  took  with  him  agricultural  implements, 
seeds  and  building  materials,  with  a  view  to  establish  himself 
there  for  the  winter,  if  his  voyage  should  be  delayed. 

§  3.  Here  the  narrative  of  Fosidonius  unfortunately  breaks 
off  abruptly ;  of  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  Eudoxus  he  knew 
nothing;  but  he  accepted  his  conclusion,  though  certainly 
based  on  most  inadequate  evidence,  that  Africa  could  be 
circumnavigated.  Strabo  on  the  contrary  treats  the  whole 
story  with  contempt,  and  reproaches  Fosidonius  for  his  cre- 
dulity in  giving  credit  to  an  old  wife's  tale,  which  he  regards 
as  on  a  level  with  the  fictions  of  Euhemerus  and  Antiphanes.^ 
There  is  certainly  no  foundation  for  this ;  the  story  of  Eudoxus, 


*  Strabo,  ii.  3,  §  5,  pp.  100-102. 
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as  related  by  Posidonius,  contains  nothing  either  absurd  or 
incredible ;  the  most  remarkable  point  in  it — ^thongh  one  that 
attracted  least  attention — his  having  acc(»nplished  two  direct 
Toyages  to  India  and  back,  is  rendered  not  improbable  by  the 
facility  with  which  the  same  voyage  was  performed  at  a  later 
period,  firom  the  time  of  Hippalus  onward.  In  regard  to  Africa 
we  do  not  know  how  far  he  advanced  along  either  the  eastern 
or  western  coasts  of  the  continent,  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  proceeded  very  far.  The  expression  **  beyond 
Ethiopia "  probably  means  no  more  than  that  he  was  carried 
to  the  coast  south  of  Cape  Guardafui,  at  that  time  the  limit  of 
the  Greek  knowledge  in  this  direction;  while  on  the  other 
side  we  are  distinctly  told  that  the  farthest  tribes  whom  he 
visited  bordered  on  the  dominions  of  king  Bocchus,  and  were 
therefore  not  very  remote  from  Mauretania.^  His  only  con- 
tribution to  the  proof  that  Africa  was  really  surrounded  by 
the  ocean  was  derived  from  the  idle  story  of  the  ship's  prow 
being  one  that  came  from  Grades,  on  which  certainly  no  reliance 
could  be  placed,*  and  in  this  respect  Posidonius  undoubtedly 
merits  the  censure  of  Strabo,  for  having  admitted  this  as  con- 
clusive proof,  while  he  rejected  the  story  of  the  circumnavi- 
gation as  told  by  Herodotus. 

It  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  carelessness  with  which  such 
statements  were  repeated  at  second  hand  by  ancient  writers, 
that  Pliny  quotes  Cornelius  Nepos  as  relating  that  Eudoxus, 
in  making  his  escape  from  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  had  sailed  round 
from  the  Arabian  Gulf  (the  Bed  Sea)  all  the  way  to  Grades!' 
The  readiness  with  which  such  stories  were  credited  arose  not 
merely  from  the  general  belief  that  A&ica  was  bounded  by  a 

*  Strabo,  Lc.  p.  100.    This  statement      note  163,  Engl,  transl.).    But  the  oor- 
woold  8cem  to  exclude  the  sappoeition  I   rents  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa  would 


of  his  having  advanced  beyond  the 
Great  Desert,  and  come  in  contact 
wiU)  the  negro  tribes  on  the  coast 
visited  by  Uaono. 

'  It  is  indeed  true  that  fragments  of 
wrecks  have  been  oocnsionalTy  carried 
for  very  long  distances  'see  the  case 


quoted  by  Humboldt,  Co#tno«,  vol.  ii.   '   Cornelius  Nopos. 


be  altogether  unfavourable:  aad  the 
evidence  of  identity  (the  chief  point  of 
all)  appears  to  have  been  rerj  que*- 
tionable. 

'  Plin.  H,  N,  iL  67,§  169.  The  same 
statement  is  made  by  Pomponius  Meia 
(iiL  9,  §  90),  also  on  the  authority  oC 
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circmnflnoas  ocean,  but  from  the  erroneous  idea  that  that 
ocean  was  far  less  distant  to  the  south  than  it  really  was.  Had 
the  continent  possessed  the  form  supposed  by  Eratosthenes 
and  Strabo,  its  circumnavigation  would  have  been  a  com- 
paratively easy  affair.* 


Section  6. — Baman  Wars :  the  Jugurthine  and  Mithndatie 

Wars. 

§  1.  Meanwhile  the  Boman  arms  were  opening  the  way  for  a 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  Northern  Africa.     We  have  seen 
that  the  acquaintance  possessed  by  the  Greeks  with  that 
region  was  substantially  bounded  by  the  Carthaginian  terri- 
tory on  the  west,  and  that  though  they  were  familiar  with  the 
paraplus  or  voyage  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  from 
Carthage  to  the  Straits  of  the  Columns,  they  had  little,  if  any, 
knowledge  of  the  interior.     The  Carthaginians  themselves 
appear  to  have  had  but  few  settlements  of  importance  along 
this  line  of  coast :  and  if  they  carried  on  any  trade  with  the 
tribes  of  the  interior,  from  this  all  foreigners  would  doubtless 
be  jealously  excluded.    But  £U3  early  as  the  Second  Punic  War, 
the  Bomans  came  of  necessity  into  contact  with  the  Numidian 
tribes  which  had  previously  been  connected  with  Carthage 
only :  and  the  opposite  part  taken  by  the  two  great  divisions 
of  the  nation — the  Massylians  and  Massaesylians— under  their 
respective  chiefs,  Masinissa  and  Syphax,  must  have  rendered 
all  Boman  writers  familiar  with  these  two  leading  divisions  of 
the  Numidian  race.'    The  result  of  the  war  was  to  place  the 
whole  Numidian  territory  from  the  frontiers  of  the  narrow 
province  still  left  to  Carthage,  to  the  river  Mulucha,  which 
separated  it  from  Mauretania  on  the  west,^  under  the  dominion 


*  See  the  maps  representing  the 
form  of  the  known  world  as  conceived 
by  both  these  geographers. 

*'  The  names  both  of  the  MassjU 
and  MassAsyli  are  found  in  Polybius 
(iii.  33).    That  of  the  Macoffii  men- 


tioned by  the  same  writer,  in  con- 
junction with  them,  is  not  found  in 
any  later  author. 

*  The  riyer  Mulucha,  called  by 
Strabo  Molochath,  which  still  continued 
in  the  time  of  Pliny  to  be  the  limit 
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of  Masinissa,  and  subsequently  of  his  son  Micipsa.  But  until 
the  ambition  of  Jugurtha  iuYolyed  him  in  war  with  Borne,  it  is 
not  probable  that  anything  had  occurred  to  lead  to  any  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  countries  in  question.  We  learn 
indeed  that  Boman  and  Italian  traders  had  established  them- 
selyes  in  considerable  numbers  in  a  few  of  the  towns,  such  as 
Yaga  and  Cirta,  which  nearly  adjoined  the  Boman  province,  or 
were  but  little  remoyed  from  the  sea  :*  but  it  is  probable  that 
they  extended  their  relations  little  farther  to  the  west,  and 
the  statement  of  Sallust  that  before  the  Jugurthine  War  the 
Bomans  were  known  only  by  name  to  the  Mauretanians,^  may 
be  accepted  as  nearly,  if  not  literally,  correct.  The  Gsetolians 
beyond  the  range  of  Mount  Atlas  towards  the  interior  were 
merely  wild  nomad  tribes,  wanting  the  first  elements  of  civili- 
zation, and  apparently  as  yet  unyisited  by  all  but  natiye 
traders.  They  were  for  the  first  time  enlisted  by  Jugxntha, 
and  rendered  him  valuable  assistance  £ts  irregular  cavalry. 

§  2.  The  operations  of  the  war  were  not  of  a  nature  to  throw 
much  light  upon  the  geography,  at  least  of  the  more  remote 
parts  of  Numidia,  and  they  are  very  obscurely  related  by 
Sallust.  The  farthest  point  to  which  the  Boman  arms  inxe 
carried  towards  the  south  was  Capsa,  a  short  distance  to  the 
north  of  the  Tritonian  Ltake,  and  surrounded  by  barren  deserts, 
notwithstanding  which  it  was  attacked  and  taken  by  Marios. 
That  general  appears  also  in  hi3  last  campaign  to  have  carried 
his  arms  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom  of  Boochus, 
near  the  river  Mulucha :  but  this  part  of  his  operations  is  very 
imperfectly  described.  No  part  of  Numidia  was  at  this  time 
permanently  annexed  to  the  Boman  dominion :  after  the  final 
defeat  of  Jugurtha  in  B.C.  106,  it  was  placed  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Hiempsal,  and  it  did  not  become  a  Boman  province 


between  the  Manretanians  and  Mafieas- 
svliana,  may  be  cUarly  identified  with 


'  Sallust  BtH  Jugmrtk.  o.  21, 96,47. 
'  Id.  ibid.  19.  **  Manm  omniboi  les 


the  Wad  el  Mulonsb^or  Maloya,wbich  Bocchns  imperitabat,  pnster  hobmb 
falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Melillah,  near  {  cetera  ignarus  popuU  B«»nHml,  itemqve 
the  present  boundary  between  Algiers  nobis  nequo  beUo  neque  paoe  aalaa 
and  Morocco.  oognitus.' 
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till  the  time  of  Caesar,  B.C.  46.  Mauretania  still  retained  its 
independence,  but  it  was  brought  into  more  frequent  relations 
with  Bome  during  the  civil  wars  of  Sertorius  in  Spain. 

§  3.  It  is  in  connection  with  the  wars  last  alluded  to,  that 
we  find  the  first  distinct  mention  of  a  discovery  which  ever 
after  retained  its  place  in  ancient  geography.    We  have  seen 
above  (p.  60)  that  Eudoxus  of  Cyzicus  was  reported  to  have 
discovered  in  his  voyage  along  the  west  coast  of  Africa  an 
uninhabited  island,  abounding  in  wood  and  water,  of  which  he 
conceived  so  favourable  an  opinion  that  he  set  out  on  his 
second  voyage  with  the  idea  of  establishing  himself  there  for 
the  winter.    The  account  is  too  vague  to  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  might  be  Madeira  or  one  of  the  Canary 
Islands :  it  is  certain  that  there  is  no  small  islcLud  nearer  to  the 
mainland  at  all  answering  this  description.     Other  indications 
also  point  to  the  fact  that  the  existence  of  these  outlying 
islands  in  the  Atlantic  wtts  at  this  time  well  known  to  the 
traders  of  Gades.    Among  these  the  most  familiar  is  the  story 
told  by  Plutarch  *  of  Sertorius  having  fallen  in  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Baetis  with  some  sailors  who  had  just  arrived  from 
''the  Atlantic  Islands,"  which  they  reported  to  be  two  in 
number,  separated  only  by  a  narrow  strait,  and  distant  about 
10,000  stadia  fix)m  the  coast  of  Africa.     They  enjoyed  the 
most  perfect  of  climates — warm,  without  excessive  heat — with 
only  as  much  rain  as  was  desirable,  but  soft  and  damp  winds 
continually  blowing,  so  as  to  maintain  an  equable  temperature, 
and  produce  an  unexampled  degree  of  fertility.     Not  only 
were  the  islands  well  adapted  for  tillage  and  the  growth  of 
fruit-trees,  but  they  produced  of  their  own  accord  such  abun- 
dance of  fruits  of  various  kinds  as  would  suffice  to  support  a 
whole  population  without  toil  or  labour.    These  fortunate  con- 
ditions led  the  mariners  of  Gades  to  identify  the  islands  in 
question  with  the  Islands  of  the  Blest,  of  which  the  Greek 


*  Pint.  Sertotiusy  c.  8.    The  same  I  book  of  his  Histories,  fr.  67,  68 :  from 
story  was  related  by  Sallust  in  the  first  |  whom  Plutarch  probably  copied  it. 

VOL.  II.  G 
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poets  had  sung:  an  assumption  subsequently  adopted  by 
almost  all  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  Sertorius,  who  was  at 
the  time  with  difficulty  making  head  against  his  enemies,  was 
disposed  to  sail  away  at  once  to  these  happy  abodes  tmd  settle 
himself  permanently  there:  but  his  crews  were  unwilling  to 
follow  him,  and  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  idea.  Hence 
'^  the  Islands  of  the  Blest "  continued  until  a  much  later  period 
to  float  in  a  state  of  dim  geographical  yagueness  bordering  on 
the  mythical.'  The  name  of  the  Fortunatse  Insul^e  was  after- 
wards applied  more  specially  to  the  group  of  the  Canary 
Islands ;  but  the  account  given  in  this — the  earliest  notice  of 
the  discoyery  of  any  of  these  outlying  Atlantic  islands  —and 
especially  of  their  great  distance  from  the  mainland  of  Africa, 
certainly  seems  to  point  to  Madeira  and  Porto  Santo  as  the 
two  islands  in  question.* 

§  4.  At  this  period  Gades  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
important  emporiums  of  trade  in  the  world :  her  citizens  haying 
absorbed  a  large  part  of  the  commerce  that  had  preyionsly 
belonged  to  Carthage.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  they  still 
retained  almost  the  whole  trade  with  the  Outer  Sea,  or  Atlantic 
coasts,  both  of  Africa  and  Europe :  and  carried  on  extensive 
fisheries  on  the  coast  of  Mauretania^  while  they  sent  large 
ships  on  long  voyages  both  in  the  Ocean  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean.^ The  terms  in  which  Strabo  speaks  of  the  extent  of 
the  trade  of  Gudes  and  the  opulence  of  its  merchants,  as  com- 
pared with  the  narrow  limits  and  natural  disadvantages  of  the 
islet  on  which  it  stood,  remind  one  strongly  of  the  pi^mUfJ 

*  See   especially    the     weU-known  .    10,000  stadia  from  the  ooniiiieiit  it  m 
poetical  deaicriptioii  of  them  by  Horace      any  case  a  poes  ezaggmtlon,  il 
m  one  of  his  Epodes  (^Epod,  16,  tv.  -^i^       ••       .t.  .  ..        .,. 

41-S6\  a  passage  which  was  in  great 
probability  suggested  by  this  Tery  inci- 
dent in  the  lileof  Sertorius. 

*  Not  only  does  the  description  of 
the  peculiarly  damp  and  equable  cli- 
mate apply  much   oetter  to  Ifadeira 

than  to  any  of  the  Canary  Islands,  but   !  retania  opposite  to  Gadea  **'  aecna  to 
the  whole  account  especially  described      point  to  a  similar  conolusioiL. 
the  islands  as  situated  in  the  midst  of   ■       '  Stmbo,  iii.  5,  §  3,  p.  ISS. 
the  Ocean,  and  though  the  distance  of 


impossible  to  believe  that  it  oonid  hvn 
been  applied  to  islandi  like  Lania- 
rote  or  Fuerteventura  lying  only  aboal 
50  or  60  miles  from  the  mainlaiid. 

The  incidental  notioe  oC  them  by 
Strabo  (iiL  2,  §  13,  p.  150),  aaitaAtod 

not  far  from  the  promontory  oC  Mi 
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case  of  Venice  in  the  Middle  Ages.  And  we  learn  from  inci- 
dental notices  in  the  history  of  Eudoxus,  already  related,  that 
this  was  already  the  case  at  least  a  century  before  the  time  of 
Strabo,"  The  general  insurrection  of  the  native  tribes  of  the 
Iberian  peninsula,  which  had  been  aroused  by  Sertorius,  led  to 
extensive  military  operations  for  their  reduction,  and  when 
Pompey  returned  from  thence  to  Italy  he  erected  on  the 
summit  of  the  pass  across  the  Pyrenees  a  monument  as  a 
trophy,  which  recorded  that  he  had  reduced  to  subjection  not 
less  than  876  towns  in  that  country.'  The  number  is  doubtless 
an  exaggeration,  more  especially  if  we  regard  it,  as  Pliny 
certainly  did,  as  confined  solely  to  the  eastern  province  or 
Hispania  Citerior.  But  we  have  no  details  of  these  campaigns, 
and  are  therefore  unable  to  judge  how  far  they  contributed 
to  extend  or  improve  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the 
peninsula. 

§  5.  During  the  same  period  the  Roman  arms  were  actively 
employed  in  the  East,  and  here  the  operations  of  Lucullus, 
and  afterwards  of  Pompey,  against  Mithridat^s  and  Tigranes, 
undoubtedly  added  largely  to  the  geographical  information  of 
the  Romans  in  regard  to  portions  of  Asia  that  were  previously 
very  imperfectly  known  either  to  them  or  to  the  Greeks.  Mith- 
ridates,  the  sixth  monarch  of  the  name,  who  had  succeeded  in 
B.O.  120  to  his  paternal  kingdom  of  Pontus,^  including  portions 
of  Paphlagonia  and  Cappadocia,  had  gradually  extended  his 
arms  over  the  neighbouring  nations  towards  the  east  and  north, 
including  the  region  known  as  Lesser  Armenia  (west  of  the 
Euphrates,  between  that  river  and  Cappadocia)  and  the  whole  of 
Colchis,  with  the  other  wild  tribes  that  extended  from  thence  to 


•  Id.  ii.  3,  §  4,  p.  99. 

•  Plin.  iii.  3.  §  18. 


^  The  kingdom  of  Pontus  had  been 
founded,  soon  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander (apparently  about  318  B.C.),  by 
Mithridates  the  son  of  Ariobarzanes, 
who  is  usually  styled  Mithridates  II., 
though  he  was  really  the  first  monarch 
of  the  dynasty  who  had  any  claim  to 


be  regarded  as  an  independent  sove- 
rei;i;n.  It  extended  from  the  frontiers 
of  Oolchis  on  the  east  to  the  Halys  on 
the  west :  but  its  limits  on  the  south 
were  probably  never  very  clearly  de- 
fined, and  its  rulers  were  aknost  per- 
petuaUy  engaged  in  hostilities  with 
those  of  GapiWdocia,  a  country  of  which 
Puntus  had  originally  formed  part. 

Q  2 
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the  Caucasus.  So  extensive  indeed  had  his  power  and  influence 
become,  that  Parisades,  the  ruler  of  the  petty  Greek  kingdom 
that  had  so  long  maintained  itself  on  the  shores  of  the  Cim- 
merian Bosporus,  was  induced  to  place  himself  under  the 
sovereignty  of  Mithridates,  in  order  to  obtain  the  protection 
of  his  arms  against  the  northern  barbarians, — ^the  Sannatians 
and  Eoxolani,  who  were  now  pressing  hard  upon  the  Greek 
settlements  in  this  quarter.^  The  same  course  was  subse- 
quently adopted  by  the  free  cities  of  Chersonesus  and  Olbia. 
The  generals  of  Mithridates,  Diophantus  and  Neoptolemus, 
fully  answered  the  expectations  entertained  from  them :  they 
defeated  the  barbarians  in  several  battles,  and  carried  their 
^ctorious  arms  to  the  Tanais  on  the  one  side,  and  to  the  Tyias 
(Dniester)  on  the  other,  where  a  fort  called  the  Tower  of 
Neoptolemus,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  served  to  mark  the 
limit  of  his  temporary  dominion.^  But  even  beyond  these 
limits  he  concluded  alliances  with  the  Bastamae  and  the  Crete, 
who  at  this  period  occupied  the  tracts  from  thence  to  the 
Danube,  and  both  these  nations  are  said  to  have  contributed 
auxiliary  contingents  to  the  forces  which  he  brought  into  the 
field  against  the  Bomans/ 
§  6.  Meanwhile  the  extension  of  his  power  towards  the  west 


*  Strabo,  Tii.  4.  §  3,  p.  309.  The 
name  of  the  Boxolani  here  appears  for 
the  first  time.  They  eyideotiy  dwelt 
at  this  period  in  the  steppe  country  of 
Southern  Buasia;  hut  Birabo  himself 
admits  that  hid  notions  of  their  position 
were  very  vague  (vii.  pp.  294,  806). 
The  kingdom  of  the  Bosporus,  of 
which  Panticanoum  was  the  capital, 
and  which  is  familiar  to  aU  scljolars 
from  the  intimate  relations  with  Athens 
maintained  by  its  kings.  Leucon  and 
Parisades,  in  the  days  of  Demosthenes, 
disappears  from  history  during  the 
intermediate  period,  until  we  find  it 
again  mentioned  upon  this  occasion. 
But  from  the  recurrence  of  the  name 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  lant 
Parisades  belonged  to  the  same  dynasty 
with  the  earlier  monarchs. 


'  Id.  Tii  pp.  806, 807,  S09-812.  It 
was  during  these  operattona  that 
Neoptolemus  was  saia  to  have  de> 
feated  the  barbarians  in  a  oombat  of 
oayalry  on  the  toe,  on  the  Teiy  mbm 

rt  in  which  he  had  the  summer  belbve 
Bated  them  in  a  naTal 
(Strabo,  vii.  p.  807). 

«  Appian,  MUhridaL  69.  The 
lazTges,  who  are  termed  by  Appian,  as 
well  as  by  8trabo  (viu  p.  80^  a  Bar- 
matian  race,  also  figure  among  ^bam 
auxiliaries.  This  is  their  flrrt  appear* 
ance  in  history.  They  were  at  tliit 
time  among  the  tribes  north  of  tJhvi 
Euxine,  apparently  in  the  plaina  be- 
tween the  Tyras  and  Borystbenetk  bat 
their  exact  position  is  not  dearly  indi- 
cated. 
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and  south  was  checked  by  the  petty  sovereignties  that  hemmed 
him  in  on  that  side,  and  which,  though  individually  unable  to 
oppose  him,  were  supported  by  the  power  and  influence  of 
Eome.*    It  was  not  till  B.C.  90  that  he  ventured,  by  dispos- 
sessing Nicomedes  III.  of  his  kingdom  of    Bithynia,  and 
Ariobarzanes  of  that  of  Cappadocia,  to  provoke  a  collision 
with  the  great  republic  :  and  in  b.o.  88  he  overran,  and  made 
himself  master  almost  without  opposition  of  the  Boman  pro- 
vince of  Asia.    The  operations  of  the  war  that  followed  (b.c. 
88-84)  were  however  confined  to  Greece  and  the  nearer  parts 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  have  therefore  little  geographical  interest : 
it  was  not  till  the  war  was  renewed  in  B.C.  74,  and  Lucullus 
was  appointed  to  the  command,  that  they  assumed  a  different 
character.    That  general  indeed  proceeded  at  first  with  great 
care  and  caution,  and  when  after  defeating  Mithridates  before 
Cyzicus,   he  followed  him  into  his  own  dominions,  he  was 
delayed  for  a  considerable  time  by  the  protracted  siege  of 
Amisus.    It  was  not  till  the  spring  of  b.o.  72  that  he  attacked 
Mithridates  himself  in  his  head-quarters  at  Cabeira,  and  de- 
feated him  in  a  great  battle  which  compelled  him  at  once  to 
seek  refuge  in  the  dominions  of  his  son-in-law  Tigranes,  king 
of  Armenia.^ 

§  7.  That  monarch  had  on  his  part  become  the  founder  of  a 
power  that  for  the  moment  appeared  to  rival,  if  not  to  surpass, 
that  of  Mithridates  himself.  Beginning  only  as  the  ruler  of 
the  cold  and  barren  highlands  of  Armenia,  he  had  successively 
annexed  several  of  the  neighbouring  provinces,  including 
Sophene,  Atropatene,  and  Gordyene — the  last  of  which  he  had 


*  At  the  time  when  Mithridates  YI. 
ascended  the  throne,  the  dominions  of 
Borne  in  Asia  Minor  comprised,  besides 
what  they  termed  the  province  of  Asia, 
Phrygia,  Lycaonia,  ana  CUicia  Trachea. 
Cappadocia  and  Bithynia  were  stiU 
ruled  by  independent  monarchs,  as  was 
Paphlagonia  also,  but  the  petty  dynasts 
of  that  country  held  only  the  interior — 
the  kings  of  Pontus  having  already 
extended  their  dominion  over  the 


coast  as  fisur  as  the  confines  of  Bithynia, 
including  the  flourishing  citv  of  Binope, 
which  under  Mithridates  became  the 
capital  of  his  kingdom.  The  Galatians, 
who  had  been  seUled  in  Asia  since  the 
time  of  Attains  I.  of  Peivamus,  stiU 
maintained  their  indepen&nce  under 
their  native  rulers. 

'  For  the  history  of  this  war  see 
Appian  (MUhridatica,  71-83),  and 
Plutaich  {LucuU.  7-24). 
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wrested  from  the  Parthian  kings:  and  had  afterwards  taken 
advantage  of  the  divided  state  of  the  Syrian  monarchy,  to 
overrun  the  whole  of  the  provinces  that  still  remained  subject 
to  the  Seleucidan  kings,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  sea,  together 
with  the  northern  part  of  Mesopotamia.  After  the  Caahion 
of  so  many  oriental  kings,  he  had  sought  to  immortaliie 
himself  by  the  foundation  of  a  new  capital,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Tigranocerta,  and  which  he  peopled  in  great  measure 
with  captives  carried  off  from  his  new  conquests^  induding 
many  Greeks  from  the  cities  of  Cilicia  and  Cappadocia.' 
As  soon  therefore  as  the  Armenian  monarch  had  decided  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  Mithridates,  and  declared  war  against 
Home,  LucuUus  determined  at  once  to  strike  a  Uow  at  the 
heart  of  his  dominions,  by  marching  direct  upon  Tigranocerta. 
In  order  to  effect  this  he  had  to  cross  the  Enphratea — ^which 
was  now  for  the  first  time  passed  by  the  Boman  arms — as  well 
as  the  rugged  chain  of  Mount  Taurus :  but  all  these  obstacles 
were  successftdly  surmounted :  and  LucuUns,  advaneing 
through  Sophene,^  and  crossing  the  Tigris  in  the  upper  part 
of  its  course,  appeared  before  Tigranocerta,  and  laid  siege  to 
that  city  before  Tigranes  had  completed  his  preparaticms  for 
defence,  or  Mithridates  had  arrived  to  support  him.  The 
Armenian  monarch  in  vain  endeavoured  to  avert  the  CgJI  of 
his  capital :  he  was  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  Tigranocerta 
was  taken;  and  after  halting  for  some  time  in  GUMdyene, 
Lucullus  advanced  northwards  with  the  view  of  penetrating 
into  the  heart  of  Armenia  itself.  He  was  again  encounteied 
by  the  combined  forces  of  Mithridates  and  Tigranes  at  the 
passage  of  the  river  Arsanias,  where  he  again  defeated  than 
with  great  slaughter.  But  when  he  wished  to  follow  up  his 
advantage  by  pushing  on  at  once  to  Artaxata,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Armenia,  the  discontent  of  his  troops  compeUed 


'  Appian,  MUkridaL  c  67;  Pint 
ImcmIL  21,  26 ;  Stmbo,  xii.  2,  p.  539. 
See  Note  G,  p.  104. 

'  Sopbeoe  wm  the  diftrict  boanded 
by  the  £aphi»tei  on  the  west,  by  the 


Mnnd  Ghai  on  the  north,  and 
ing  on  the  east  to  bejond  the 
Bonroe  of  the  Tigris.  Ita 
mentioned  for  the  flfit  tima 
ooceaion. 
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to  abandon  the  idea,  and  to  return  southwards  across  the 
Taurus,  where  he  laid  siege  to  Nisibis  in  Mygdonia,  as  the 
Oreeks  now  called  the  north-eastern  district  of  Mesopotamia.' 
The  reduction  of  this  important  fortress  was  the  last  of  the 
brilliant  exploits  of  Lucullus :  the  discontent  and  mutinous 
disposition  of  his  troops  not  only  prevented  him  from  following 
up  his  successes  in  the  ensuing  summer,  but  compelled  him  to 
retreat  into  Pontus,  and  remain  there  in  a  state  of  inactivity, 
while  Mithridates,  supported  by  Tigranes,  recovered  a  great 
part  of  his  former  dominions.^ 

§  8.  These  campaigns  of  Lucullus  in  Asia  derive  a  special 
interest  from  their  being  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  Eoman 
arms  were  carried  across  the  Taurus  into  the  regions  adjoining 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  which  subsequently  became  for  so 
long  a  period  the  constant  battle-field  between  them  and  their 
Oriental  neighbours  the  Parthians  and  Persians.  They  were 
also  the  first  to  bring  either  Greeks  or  Romans  into  somewhat 
closer  acquaintance  with  the  upland  regions  of  Armenia,  a 
cold  and  dreary  tract,  concerning  which  we  have  scarcely  any 
information  since  it  was  traversed  by  Xenophon  and  the  Ten 
Thousand  in  their  marvellous  retreat  from  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris  to  the  Euxine.*  Unfortunately  our  accounts  of  these 
operations  are  extremely  imperfect:  neither  Plutarch  nor 
Appian,  from  whom  our  information  is  principally  derived, 
troubled  themselves  much  with  the  geography  of  the  countries 
in  question,  and  several  of  the  leading  points  are  subject  to 
much  doubt.  Even  the  position  of  Tigranocerta  cannot  be 
considered  as  satisfactorily  determined^:  and  the  river  Ar- 
sanias  must  be  included  in  the  same  category.^  Talaura  also, 
a  mountain  fortress  of  Mithridates,  where  he  deposited  a  great 


*  The  name  was  giyen  to  it  (as  we 
are  expreaaly  told  by  Btrabo  (xvi.  1,  p. 
747>,  oy  the  MaoedonianB,  evidently 
with  reference  to  the  region  of  the  same 
name  in  Macedonia,  but  its  origin  is 
not  explained.  I  X.  p.  851^ 

Nisibis,  which  afterwards  played  so         *  See  Note  0,  p.  104. 
important  a  part  in  the  wars  between  '      *  See  Note  D,  p.  105. 


the  Romans  and  Parthiana,  here  ap- 
pears in  history  for  the  first  time. 

»  Appian,  Mi(hridat,  84-91;  Pint. 
Xnietta.  24-88. 

'  Xenophon,  Anab.  iy.    See  Chapter 
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part  of  his  treasnreSy'  has  not  yet  been  identified.  Artaxata, 
the  fonner  capital  of  Annenia,  which  was  reported,  by  a  yery 
strange  tradition,  to  have  been  founded  by  Hannibal/  was  situ- 
ated in  the  valley  of  the  Araxes,  about  15  miles  below  Eriyan. 
It  probably  became  again  the  capital  of  Tigianes,  when  he  was 
compelled  by  Pompey  to  withdraw  within  his  original  fixintiers, 
and  still  retained  that  dignity  down  to  a  later  peripd. 

§  9.  When  Pompey  succeeded  Lucullus  in  the  command, 
B.C.  66,  he  found  that  Mithridates  had  recovered  the  greater  part 
of  his  original  dominions,  while  Tigranes  also  had  reoccupied 
Armenia  Minor  and  great  part  of  Cappadocia.  But  the  move- 
ments of  the  Boman  general  were  rapid  and  decisive.  He 
quickly  defeated  Mithridates,  drove  him  out  of  Pontus,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  take  refuge  in  Colchis,  while  he  himself  stmck  into 
the  heart  of  Armenia  and  was  advancing  directly  np(m  Artazata, 
when  he  was  met  by  Tigranes,  who  laid  his  tiara  at  his  feet»  and 
purchased  favourable  terms  of  peace  by  this  abject  submission. 
He  was,  in  consequence,  left  in  possession  of  Armenia  Proper, 
while  the  provinces  of  Sophene  and  Gordyene  were  ere^ed 
into  a  separate  principality  for  his  son.  Pompey  next  advanced 
northwards  in  pursuit  of  Mithridates,  passed  the  river  Cyms  or 
Eur,  and  defeated  in  succession  the  two  warlike  natimis  of  the 
Albanians  and  Iberians,  who  had  sought  to  oppose  hia  progiess 
in  arms.  Both  these  tribes  appear  on  this  occasion  for  the 
first  time  in  history :  they  had  in  all  probability  hitherto  main- 
tained a  wild  independence  in  their  mountain  homee»  without 
acknowledging  the  rule  either  of  the  Persian  or  the  Macedonian 
kings.  The  Iberians  occupied  the  upper  valley  of  the  Eur, 
and  the  mountain  slopes  that  separated  it  firom  the  basin  of  the 
Euxine,  while  the  Albanians  held  the  lower  valley  of  the  same 
river,  and  the  mountain  tract  from  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus  to 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian.'  Pompey  himself  was  deairousy  after 
defeating  the  army  of  the  Albanians,  to  have  penetrated  in 
person  as  fSor  as  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  actually  advanced 


•  Appian,  MUkridai.  115.  •  Simbo,  xL  p.  528 ;  Plot  ImemU.  8L 

'  Plat  Pomp.  84. 
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three  days'  march  of  its  shores ;  but  was  deterred,  we  are  told, 
by  the  number  of  venomous  reptiles  he  encountered,^  an  idle 
tale  evidently  got  up  by  the  natives.' 

§  10.  Meanwhile  Mithridates  had  effected  his  retreat  in 
safety  to  the  Bosporus.  After .  wintering  at  Diosourias — ^the 
extreme  limit  of  Greek  civilization  in  this  quarter — ^he  had 
forced  his  way  at  the  head  of  an  army  all  along  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Euxine,  from  thence  to  Phanagoria  on  the  Asiatic 
shore  of  the  Bosporus — a  march  of  unprecedented  difficulty, 
both  from  the  rugged  and  mountainous  character  of  the 
country  and  the  warlike  and  lawless  disposition  of  the  in- 
habitants. The  whole  of  this  tract  between  the  Caucasus  and 
the  Euxine  was  occupied  by  a  number  of  wild  tribes,  speaking 
different  dialects,  and  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  different 
nations,  to  whom  they  gave  the  appellations  (evidently  much 
modified  to  suit  a  Greek  ear)  of  Heniochi,  Zygi,  and  Achfiei.^ 
With  some  of  these  different  tribes,  Mithridates  had  already 
entertained  relations,  partly  of  a  peaceable,  partly  of  a  hostile 
character ;  and  on  the  present  occasion  also  he  appears  to  have 
effected  his  passage  in  part  by  negotiation  and  the  influence  of 
his  name,  as  well  as  by  force  of  arms.*  But  under  all  circum- 
stances the  accomplishment  of  this  march  of  more  than  300 
miles  through  a  country  that  presented  the  greatest  natural 
difficulties,  and  that  had  never  previously  been  traversed  by  an 
army,  is  certainly  one  of  the  exploits  that  redounds  the  most  to 
the  credit  of  the  Pontic  king. 

Pompey  did  not  attempt  to  pursue  the  fugitive  monarch 
beyond  the  Phasis ;  and  contented  himself  with  sending  his 
fleet  to  watch  his  proceedings  at  the  Bosporus,  while  he  himself 
proceeded  southwards  to  complete  the  subjugation  of  Syria.    It 


*  Plui  Pomp.  86. 

*  It  ifl  curiouB  to  find  that  the  same 
fable  is  stUl  current  in  this  neighbonr- 
hcKxL  and  is  gravely  repeated  by  an 
intelligent  Gennan  traveler,  who  was 
assured  that  the  Mughan  Steppe  (be- 
tween the  lower  course  of  the  Araxes 


and  the  Caspian)  was  wholly  impassable  !  xi.  p.  id6. 


in  summer  from  the  multitudes  of  ser^ 
pents  with  which  it  swarmed.  (Kohl. 
Beiaen  in  8M-Bu8tland.  vol.  ii.  p.  170. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Petzholdt,  Der 
Katika»u$y  vol  L  p.  198.) 

*  Strab.  XL  p.  497. 

'  Appian«  MiOmdaL  c.  102 ;  Strab. 
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was  on  this  occasion  that  for  the  first  time  he  carried  the 
Boman  arms  into  Judaea,  and  entered  Jerusalem  at  the  head  of 
an  army,  b.c.  63.  Before  that  time  it  was  probably  yery  little 
known  to  the  Romans.  He  appears  to  have  considered  that 
no  further  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  Mithridates, 
who  had  been  driven  to  the  shores  of  the  Palus  Maeotis,  while 
it  would  be  a  difficult  and  hazardous  enterprise  to  attempt 
to  follow  him  into  these  remote  regions.  The  aged  monarch 
wasy  however,  very  far  from  being  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  his 
defeat,  and  after  having  established  himself  at  Panticapaeum, 
which  still  continued  to  be  the  chief  centre  of  civilization  and 
trade  in  these  parts,  and  confirmed  his  power  over  the  sur- 
rounding districts,  he  began  to  extend  and  strengthen  the 
alliances  which  he  had  already  formed  with  the  Scythian  and 
other  tribes  that  occupied  the  steppes  extending  firom  the  shores 
of  the  Borysthenes  to  those  of  the  Danube.  His  object  was  to 
combine  these  various  nations,  including  the  Bastamae  and  the 
G^tae,  as  well  as  the  Gktulish  tribes,  who  were  at  this  time 
settled  between  the  Danube  and  the  Adriatic,  the  Scordiscans, 
Boians,'  &c.,  into  one  great  mass,  and  putting  himself  at  their 
head  to  cross  the  Alps  and  throw  himself  at  once  upon  Italy, 
where  he  conceived  the  Romans  to  be  still  the  most  vulnerable. 
But  this  gigantic  scheme  was  nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  defec- 
tion of  his  own  troops,  as  well  as  of  the  recently  annexed  Oreek 
cities.  His  son  Fhamaces  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  revolt, 
and  Mithridates  was  compelled  to  put  an  end  to  his  own  life 
(B.C.  68).  With  him  perished  all  his  projects,  and  we  hear 
little  of  any  incursions  of  the  barbarians  from  this  quarts 
until  a  much  later  period.^ 

§  11.  On  the  side  of  the  Danube  indeed  the  Boman  anns  had 
made  but  little  progress,  though  the  successive  Boman  generals 
who  were  appointed  to  the  province  of  Macedonia  repeatedly 
endeavoured  to  earn  the  distinction  of  a  triumph  by  hostilities 
against  the  barbarians  that  adjoined  them  on  the  north.  It  has 


•  See  Note  E,  p.  105.  *  Appian,  MilhHdaL  107-111. 
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been  already  stated,  that  C.  Scribonius  Curio  in  e.g.  75  was  the 
first  Boman  general  who  penetrated  to  the  banks  of  the  great 
river.  But  he  appears  to  have  merely  made  a  hasty  expedition 
thither  and  returned.  The  nation  over  whom  he  celebrated  a 
triumph  was  the  Dardanians,  who  at  this  period  appear  to  have 
held  the  mountain  tract  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Morava, 
on  the  confines  of  Moesia  and  lUyrieum.  His  successor, 
M.  Lucullus  (the  brother  of  the  conqueror  of  Mithridates), 
turned  his  arms  against  the  Bessi,  a  Thracian  tribe  who  occu- 
pied the  mountain  range  of  Haemus  (the  Balkan)  and  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Hebrus,  and  after  subduing  them,  overran 
the  open  country  of  Moesia,  as  far  as  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube.  He  did  not  indeed  attempt  to  secure  the  possession 
of  this  region,  which  was  not  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Boman 
province  until  long  after;  but  turned  his  arms  against  the 
Greek  cities  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  took  or  reduced 
to  submission  Tomi,  Istrus,  Odessus,  Callatia,  Mesembria,  and 
ApoUonia.*  For  these  successes  he  was  rewarded  with  a 
triumph  on  his  return  to  Bome  in  b.o.  71.  But  no  real  progress 
was  made  at  this  period  towards  the  subjugation  of  any  of  the 
tribes  north  of  Mount  Haemus;  while  these  continual  petty 
wars  tended  to  keep  up  a  feeling  of  irritation  and  hostility 
towards  the  Bomans  among  the  barbarians  adjoining  their 
northern  frontier,  of  which  the  design  of  Mithridates  was  ably 
conceived  to  take  advantage. 

§  12.  Both  Lucullus  and  Fompey  had  entered  more  or  less 
into  relations,  partly  hostile,  partly  amicable,  with  the  king 
of  Parthia,  and  Lucullus  is  even  said  to  have  at  one  time 
meditated  turning  his  arms  against  that  monarch,  leaving 


*  Appian,  lUyr.  o.  80 ;  Eutrop.  ▼!. 
10.  But  there  is  much  oonfasion  in 
the  lift!  of  these  towns.  Appian  dis- 
tinctly states  that  there  were  six  of 
than;  and  proceeds  to  enumerate  Is- 
tms,  Dionysopolis,  Odessns,  Mesembria, 
OaUatis,  and  Apdlonia.  (The*  text  is 
oormptybiit  the  two  last  names  may  be 
safely  restored.)  Entropios,  on  the 
other  hand,  gives  Apollonia,  Gallatis, 


ParthenopoUs  (a  name  otherwise  un- 
known), Tomi,  Histrus,  and  Burziona, 
endently  the  Bisone  of  Strabo  (vii.  6. 
p.  319),  but  an  obscure  town.  I  have 
chosen  the  six  most  important  names ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
he  captured  the  smaller  towns  also. 
ApoUonia  alone  was  destroyed;  the 
others  were  probably  admitted  to 
favourable  terms. 
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Mithridates  and  Tigranes  to  themselyes/  Plutarch  indeed 
does  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  to  that  general  the  blame  of  the 
subsequent  disasters  of  the  Boman  arms  in  this  quarter;  it 
being,  as  he  asserts,  the  trophies  erected  by  him  in  Armenia 
close  to  the  Parthian  frontier,  and  the  capture  of  Tigranocerta 
and  Nisibis,  that  excited  Crassus  to  emulate  his  glory  by 
assailing  the  Parthians  themselves.'  But  it  is  certain  that 
from  the  time  that  Syria  was  reduced  to  a  Boman  province 
and  their  frontier  was  thus  carried  to  the  Euphrates,  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  between  the  two  powers  became  inevitable. 
The  Parthians  at  this  time  held  the  whole  of  Mesopotamia,  up 
to  the  frontiers  of  Armenia,  having  recovered  possession  of  the 
districts  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  by  Tigranes. 

§  13.  The  ill-fated  expedition  of  Crassus  (b.c.  53)  was  not 
calculated  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  geography  of  these 
regions,  and  our  knowledge  of  its  details  is,  as  usual,  during 
this  period  of  Boman  history,  very  scanty  and  imperfect.  It 
is  certain  however  that  he  crossed  the  Euphrates  at  the  point 
known  as  the  Zeugma,^  nearly  opposite  the  modem  Bir,  where 
a  bridge  of  boats  had  been  permanently  established  by  the 
Seleucidan  kings,  in  consequence  of  which  it  appears  to  have 
already  become  the  customary  place  of  passing  the  river,  instead 
of  Thapsacus.'  From  hence  he  might  either  have  advanced 
through  the  north  of  Mesopotamia,  by  Edessa  and  Nisilns, 
keeping  near  to  Mount  Masius  on  his  left,  till  he  reached  the 
Tigris,  and  then  descended  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  or  he 
might  at  once  have  descended  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates 
(as  the  younger  Cyrus  had  done),  keeping  the  river  on  his 
right,  so  as  to  secure  him  supplies  of  provisions.  Instead  of 
adopting  either  of  these  courses  he  appears  to  have  taken  an 
intermediate  line,  and  marched  through  the  open  plains  of 
Mesopotamia  where  his  troops  suffered  severely  firom  heat  and 

*  Pint.  LueuU.  c.  30.  I   poses  it  to  have  been  the  Mme  piaee 

'  Id.  ibid,  c.  36.  where   Alexander   had    eioaaed    tha 

'  Dkm  Caaa.  zl.  17.     Hia  statement  '  Euphrates.    See  the  next  note. 

of  this  liict  may  be  recei?ed  without  ,       *  See  Note  F,  p.  106. 

question,  though  ho  enoneoualy  sup- 
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drought.  He  did  not  however  advance  many  days'  march 
before  his  progress  was  arrested  by  the  Parthian  army ;  and 
it  seems  probable  that  the  Roman  historians  exaggerated 
the  natural  difficulties  that  he  met  with,  in  order  in  some 
degree  to  extenuate  his  disaster.  The  farthest  point  that  he 
reached  was  a  river,  called  by  Plutarch  the  Balissus,^  which 
must  in  all  probability  be  the  same  as  that  called  by  other 
writers,  the  Beliche,  or  Balichas,  and  still  known  by  the  name 
of  Nahr  Belik,  which  falls  into  the  Euphrates  near  Bakka.  It 
was  here  tliat  his  first  defeat  took  place,  and  that  his  son  was 
killed  ;^  after  which  he  fell  back  upon  Carrhae,  a  fortified  town 
that  was  at  this  time  held  by  a  Boman  garrison.  Of  the  site 
of  this  place,  which  was  the  scene  of  his  final  disaster  and 
death,  there  is  no  doubt ;  it  is  still  called  Haran,  and  is  situated 
about  60  miles  from  Bir,  where  Crassus  crossed  the  Euphrates.' 
The  statement  of  Plutarch  that  when  Crassus  set  out  on  this 
ill-omened  expedition,  he  looked  forward  not  only  to  the  total 
defeat  of  the  Parthians,  but  to  carrying  his  arms  beyond  their 
frontiers  '^  to  the  Bactrians  and  Indians  and  the  external  ocean  "* 
shows  the  fixed  impression  that  that  sea  was  to  be  found  imme- 
diately beyond  the  two  nations  in  question. 


Section  7. — Posidonivs. 

§  1.  Contemporary  with  the  events  which  we  have  been 
passing  in  review,  was  an  author,  who  though,  like  Hippar- 
chus,  he  did  not  compose  any  strictly  geographical  treatise. 


»  Plut  Crass.  23. 

'  This  fint  battle  seems  to  have 
been  fought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
plaoe  oiQled  Ichnn,  which  we  know 
from  Isidore  of  Gharax  to  have  been 
situated  on  the  river  Baliohas  (the 
BeUk),  only  5  schceni  (150  stadia)  from 
Nicephorium  on  the  Euphrates  (Isidor. 
Mans,  Parlk.  §  1). 

'  Plut  Crass.  27--31 ;  Dion  Oass.  1. 
25-27 :  Oroa.  vi.  13.  The  defeat  and 
death  of  Oassus  are  mentioned  by  aU 
these    writers    in    connection    with 


Garrhse;  but  the  spot  where  he  was 
finaUy  surrounded  and  slain,  was  near 
a  place  called  Sinnaca,  situated  on  the 
heights  bordering  the  plain  of  Mygdo- 
nia.  Grassus  himself,  with  the  re- 
mains of  his  army  had  broken  up  from 
before  Garrhse  with  the  view  of  gaining 
these  heights,  when  he  was  int^oepted 
by  the  treachery  of  Surenas.  (Plut. 
Grass,  c.  29 ;  Strabo,  xvi.  1,  §  23,  p. 
747.) 

*  Id,  ibid.  o.  16. 
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yet  exercised  considerable  influence  upon  the  progress  of  geo- 
graphical science,  and  whose  writings  are  among  those  most 
frequently  referred  to  by  Strabo,  either  as  authorities,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  criticism.  This  was  Posidonius,  a  philosojdier 
of  the  Stoic  school,  who  was  bom  at  Apamea  in  Syria  about 
the  year  b.c.  135,  and  became  the  successor  of  Pansstins  at 
Bhodes,  where  he  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  ooe  of 
the  most  distinguished  philosophers  of  his  day,  and  formed 
friendly  relations  both  with  Cicero  and  Pompey.  He  was  sent 
ambassador  to  Bome  on  the  part  of  the  BhocUans,  during  the 
last  illness  of  Marius,  B.C.  86 ;  and  visited  that  city  again  for 
the  last  time  in  b.c.  51,  when  he  was  not  less  than  84  years  of 
age.*  Besides  several  works  of  a  purely  philosophical  charao* 
ter,  he  left  a  great  historical  work  in  not  less  than  52  books, 
forming  a  continuation  of  that  of  Polybius,  and  extending 
to  the  end  of  the  Mithridatic  Wars,  of  the  whole  course  €i 
which  he  had  been  himself  a  contemporary  witness.  This 
history,  like  that  of  Polybius,  appears  to  have  contained  many 
notices  of  a  geographical  character,  accounts  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  various  nations  mentioned,  and  observa- 
tions on  physical  phenomena,  which  were  in  some  instances 
at  least  the  result  of  his  own  experience,  as  he  had  travelled 
extensively,  and  visited  in  person  the  coasts  of  Spain,  Gaul, 
and  Liguria.^  His  only  work  that  was  more  specially  con- 
nected with  geography  was  one  "  On  the  Ocean ;"  in  which  he 
^pears  to  have  treated  fully — as  was  indeed  almost  inevitable 
in  connexion  with  such  a  subject — of  the  figure  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  earth,  and  the  general  principles  of  mathematical 
geography. 

*  For  the  dates  and  facts  of  tlie  life  history  or  geography  will  be  ftmiid  m 

of  Pooidonius,  see  Clinton  {F.  H.  vol.  the  work  of  Mililer  already  cited. 

iii  p.  540),  and  the  account  of  hin  life   ,  *  The  period  of  his  life  at  which  he 

prefixed  to  tlic  fragments  of  his  works  travelle<i  thns  extensiTely  is 


by  G.  Hiiller  in  his  Fragmenta  UiBtori'      but  it  was  probably  in  his  etirlW  Teatm. 
romm  Chmcorum^  toI.  iiL    AU  the  ex-       At  all  eyents  it  was  certftiiily  Mbiv 


tant  fragments  of  his  writings  are  col-  the  publication  of  his  hislorieal  work, 

lectfd    by    Bake    {Potddonii    Rhodii  in  which  he  embodied  many  BolicnB 

Rdiquim  Doetrinjr^  8?o.    Lugd.   Bat.  that  wore  the  reuult  of  his  peraooAl  ob* 

1810) :  Uiofie  that  havo  any  l>earing  on  servutions  and  inquiries. 
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§  2.  It  was  apparently  in  this  work  ^  that  Posidonius  intro- 
duced his  new  attempt  to  determine  the  circumference  of  the 
earthy  which  he  undertook  independently  of  that  of  Eratos- 
thenes ;  and  arrived  at  a  widely  different  result.    His  method 
however  like  that  of  his  predecessor  was  scientific  and  sound 
in  theory.    Having  observed  that  the  star  Ganopus,  which 
from  its  brilliancy  had  attracted  the  especial  attention  of  the 
Greeks  from  the  time  they  settled  in  Alexandria,  was  only  just 
visible  on  the  horizon  at  Bhodes,  while  at  Alexandria  it  rose 
to  a  height  equal  to  a  fourth  part  of  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac,  or  a  forty-eighth  part  of  a  great  circle ;  assuming  more- 
over (as  Eratosthenes  had  done  before  him)  that  Bhodes  and 
Alexandria  were  on  the  same  meridian,  and  that  the  interval 
between  them  was  5000  stadia,  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  this  distance  was  a  forty-eighth  part  of  the  whole  meri- 
dian circle,  and  therefore  the  circumference  of  the  earth  was 
240,000  stadia.®    This  conclusion  did  not  differ  vefy  widely 
from  that  of  Eratosthenes,  while  it  was  somewhat  nearer  to 
the  truth.    Yet  it  was  based  upon  two  material  errors.    In 
the  first  place  he  accepted  without  enquiry  the  rough  popular 
estimate  of  5000  stadia  for  the  distance  between  Bhodes  and 
Alexandria ;  though  this  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the  truth, 
and  founded  merely  on  the  vague  estimate  of  navigators.® 
But  on  the  other  hand  his  supposed  observations  of  Canopus 
were  grossly  inaccurate,  the  real  difference  in  latitude  between 
Alexandria  and  Bhodes  being  only  about  5"^  15',  or  less  than 
a  9Wtieth  part  of  a  great  circle,  instead  of  a  forty-eighth !    It 
was  only  because  these  two  enormous  errors  in  great  part 
counteracted  one  another  that  the  result  was  apparently  so 
fair  an  approximation  to  the  truth. 

Unfortunately  Posidonius  seems  to  have  subsequently  become 
aware  of  the  error  in  his  estimate  of  the  distance  between 


'  I  Bay  **  apparently,"  because  we  are 
told  that  Posiaonius  wrote  also  a  treatise 
ircpl  jc^iTfiov,  and  another  Tcp2  /Acrcd&pctfy, 
in  either  of  which  snch  a  subject  might 
weU  have  been  introduced ;  and  Cleo- 


medes  does  not  mention  the  name  of 
the  work  from  which  his  account  is 
taken. 

*  Gloomed.  Cyd.  Theor.  I  c.  10,  p.  62. 

•  8ee  Chapter  XVI.  p.  639. 
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Bhodes  and  Alexandria,  and  adopted  the  reduced  compntation 
of  Eratosthenes — which  was  itself,  as  we  have  seen,  founded 
on  calculation,  not  on  m^MuremerUy—oi  3750  stadia  for  the  in- 
terval between  the  two.  But  as  he  retained  his  own  assump- 
tion,— founded  on  supposed  observations,  but  of  so  rude  and 
vague  a  character  as  to  give  utterly  erroneous  results — that 
the  difference  of  latitude  between  the  two  was  equal  to  -^  oiiL 
great  circle,  or  7  J  degrees,  it  followed  that  he  reduced  the  whole 
circumference  to  only  180,000  stadia,  or  just  three-fourths  of 
his  former  computation.^  Yet,  by  a  strange  fatality,  this  con- 
clusion, the  result  of  such  a  complication  of  errors,  came  to  be 
generally  accepted  by  the  later  Greek  geographers  in  pre- 
ference to  that  of  Eratosthenes,  and  was  even  adopted  by  the 
great  astronomer  Ptolemy. 

§  3.  While  Posidonius  thus  reduced  the  supposed  cir- 
cumference of  the  globe,  his  estimate  of  the  length  of  the 
^habitable  world," — which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  considered 
in  his  day  as  the  only  proper  subject  of  geography— did  not 
materially  differ  from  that  of  Eratosthenes.  He  made  it  indeed 
somewhat  less,  reckoning  it  at  about  70,000  stadia^*  whidi 
he  considered  as  being  just  about  half  the  circumference  of 
the  globe,  as  measured  on  that  cirole  of  latitude :  i.e.  on  the 
circle  passing  through  Bhodes  and  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
along  which  the  greatest  length  was  always  measured.    Thus, 


1  Strabo,  ii.  2,  p.  95.  It  is  tine  that 
the  aoooimt  here  given  of  the  mode  by 
which  PoddoniuB  arrived  at  this  seoond 
reanlt,  ia  mainly  conjectural.  For 
deoniedea,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  details — perfectly  dear  and 
inteUigible  in  themBeWcs— of  the  pro- 
oen  by  which  Poaidonioa  attained  his 
first  result,  of  240,000  stadia,  does  not 
say  anything  of  his  having  sobse- 
quently  altered  it;  while  Btrabo  and 
other  writers,  who  refer  to  him  as  the 
aathor  of  the  measarement  making 
the  droumference  180,000  stadia,  do 
not  allude  to  his  having  come  to  any 
other  result.  The  mode  of  reconciling 
the  two,  adopted  in  the  text,  was  first 


suggested  by  Bicdolo  (an  Italian  aatio- 
nomer  of  the  seventeenth  eentunr),  wlw 
was  followed  by  Talande  and  oth« 
writers  on  astronomy,  as  weU  as  by 
Goascllin ;  and  the  exact  oofnoidaMa 
of  the  numbers  (48  times  8750  bong 

{>reciBely  equal  to  180,000)  is  SQdi  as  to 
eave  hardly  a  doubt  of  its 
(see  Ukert,  (rtogr.  voL  ii.  p.  48> 
*  Eratosthenes,  as  we  have 
made  it  more  than  TJfiWi  stadia.  But 
this  included  an  addition  at  each  end, 
which  were  probably  omitted  by  Poai- 
donius,  who  expressly  called  the  Baoved 
Promontory  the  westemmoai  poinl  of 
the  worid. 
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he  observed,  there  would  be  only  so  many  myriads  of  stadia 
(70,000)  to  be  traversed  by  any  one  who,  setting  out  from  the 
west,  with  an  east  wind,  would  sail  to  India.*  It  is  curious  to 
find  him,  like  Eratosthenes,  again  speculating  on  the  circum- 
navigation of  the  world,  and  anticipating  by  so  many  centuries 
the  project  of  Columbus  of  sailing  direct  from  Spain  to  the 
Indies. 

§  4.  On  another  point,  which  could  be  merely  the  result  of 
speculation,  we  find  Posidonius  concurring  with  Eratosthenes 
and  Polybius  in  assuming  that  the  tract  immediately  under 
the  equator  enjoyed  a  milder  temperature  than  the  burning  or 
torrid  zones  to  the  north  and  south  of  it/  In  regard  to  the 
unity  of  the  ocean,  and  the  possibility  of  circumnavigating 
Africa,  Posidonius  also  held  the  same  view  with  Eratosthenes 
and  Strabo:  maintaining  its  theoretical  possibility,  but  not 
admitting  that  it  had  been  ever  actually  accomplished.  It 
was  in  connection  with  this  subject  that  he  related  the  curious 
history  of  the  voyage  of  Eudoxus  of  Cyzicus,  which  has  been 
already  examined.* 

§  5.  Another  subject,  on  which  Posidonius  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  Greek  writer  that  arrived  at  clear  ideas,  was  that 
of  the  tides.  For  this  he  was  indebted  to  his  journey  to  Spain, 
where  he  spent  some  time  at  Gades,  and  from  his  own  obser- 
vations, coupled  with  the  information  he  received  from  the 
natives,  acquired  a  distinct  knowledge  not  only  of  the  diurnal 
recurrence  of  the  tides,  but  of  their  monthly  cycles  of  vari- 
ation, which  he  correctly  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  moon, 
and  its  different  positions  with  regard  to  the  sun  :  so  that  the 
highest  tides,  as  he  observed,  always  coincided  with  the  full 
moon,  and  the  lowest  with  the  half-moon,  or  intermediate 
quarters.* 


'  'Troyoci  8i  (6  Hwrtid^yios)  rh  rrjs 
ohcovfi4piis  fivitos  Ivra  rov  fivpidSuy  ara' 
9imp  inr&pxov  flfiterv  tlyai  rov  t\ov  k6k\ov 
waff  %v  fiXifirrcu,  2i<rTc,  ^o-lv,  hxh  rj{% 
Hffttts  tfytf  ir\4wy  i¥  ro(ra{rrms  fivpidtny 
(k$oi  hy  fh  *Iv8o^f.     Strabo,  ii.  3,  p. 


102. 

*  Poffldon.  Fr.  72,  ed.  MuUer. 

»  Pofiidon.  ap.  Strab.  ii.  3,  p.  98.  For 
the  voyage  oi  Eudoxus,  see  Chapter 
XVIU.  p.  74. 


£.  74. 
•  iii.  5, 


•  Id.  ib.  ui.  5,  pp.  173,  174. 
VOL.  II.  H 
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Posidonius,  who  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  as  a  physical 
philosopher,  was  naturally  led  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
the  phenomena  connect^  with  physical  geography,  especially 
those  of  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  &c.  He  was  the  first  to  record 
the  appearance  of  a  new  islet,  among  the  Liparsean  Islands, 
thrown  up  by  volcanic  agency,  between  Hiera  and  Euonymus : 
and  his  account  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  outbreak 
is  almost  precisely  in  accordance  with  those  of  modem  obser- 
vers, who  have  witnessed  similar  phenomena.'  He  was  indeed 
strongly  impressed  with  the  changes  in  the  earth's  surface 
that  had  been  produced  by  movements  of  elevation  or  subsi- 
deuce  (as  they  would  be  termed  by  a  modem  geologist)  owing 
to  earthquakes  and  similar  causes :  and  even  went  so  £ar  as 
to  suggest  that  the  Atlantis*  of  Plato  might  not  be  a  mere 
fiction,  but  that  an  island  equal  to  a  continent  in  size  might 
really  have  disappeared    and  sunk  into  the   depths  of  the 


8 


ocean. 

§  6.  It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  more  particularly  to  the 
numerous  scattered  notices  that  are  found  in  Strabo,  cited 
from  Posidonius,  especially  in  regard  to  Spain  and  Ghtul,  for 
which  he  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  principal  authorities 
followed  by  the  later  geographer.*  One  curious  statement  may 
be  mentioned,  that  the  greatest  depth  of  any  sea  thai  had  hem 
measwred  was  that  of  the  Sardinian  Sea  which  was  not  less 
than  1000  fathoms.^  He  stated  that  tin  was  found  in  the 
interior  of  Spain,  north  of  Lusitania,  and  among  the  Artal»i, 


'  Poeidon.  ap.  Strab.  vi.  p.  276. 


The 
date  of  tbia  eTent  ia  fixed  By  Pliny  {U. 
N.  ii.  S8,  §  203)  to  the  year  126  ilc. 
which  coincides  with  the  expreasion  of 
Puddoniofl.  that  it  had  oocurrod  within 
hia  own  memory. 

*  Zri  ip94x9^tu  iral  fi^  wkdfffta  cTkcu 
rh  Ttpl  T^f  rfiffov  rris  *ArXayriios. 
8trsbo,  ii  8,  {  6,  p.  102. 

*  It  waa  from  Poaidonius  that  Strabo 
derived  his  strange  story  of  an  island 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  inhabited  by 
a  race  of  women  whom  he  calls  Sam- 
nits,  who  were  wholly  devoted  to  the 


celebration  of  Bacehio  ritea  (It.  4,  {  S, 
p.  19S). 

The  same  tale  ia  repeated  by  Diony- 
sins  Periegetes  (▼▼.  MO-M^X  «^ 
writes  the  name  Amnits. 

*  Posidon.  ap.  Strabi  L  3.  {  9,  p^  54. 
The  fact  is  true  that  there  ia  ^m  pco- 
digious  depth  of  water  around  S*»i^!nW 
and  Corsica,"  to  use  the  worda  of 
Admiral  8myth  ( Jf edtlerrg  ago  a,  p^ 
137);  but  that  it  had  erer  been  floundad 
in  ancient  timea  to  a  depth  oC  lOM 
fathoms  may  well  bo  doobted. 
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but  was  brought  also  from  the  islands  of  the  Cassiterides  £knd 
the  British  Islands  to  Massilia.^  This  is  the  first  instance  in 
which  we  find  mention  of  the  overland  trado  in  tin,  which 
was  certainly  an  established  practice  in  Caesar's  time:  but 
Posidonius,  who  had  himself  visited  Massilia,  had  doubtless 
acquired  his  information  in  that  city. 

One  point  on  which  Posidonius  entertained  strangely  erro- 
neous views  was  in  regard  to  the  distance  between  the  Euxine 
and  the  Caspian,  which  he  estimated  at  only  1500  stadia.^ 
Strabo,  who  reckons  it  double  this  width,  or  3000  stadia,*  justly 
remarks  that  this  error  is  the  more  inexcusable,  as  the  recent 
campaigns  of  Pompey  against  the  Iberians  and  Albanians  had 
opened  the  way  to  better  information  concerning  these 
countries.  It  is  remarkable  that  Posidonius  added,  that  he 
believed  the  distance  from  the  Palus  Maeotis  to  the  Ocean 
was  not  much  greater.*  This  notion  of  the  proximity  of  the 
northern  ocean  to  the  Maeotis  and  the  Caspian  seems  to  have 
become  gradually  implanted  in  the  minds  of  the  Greek  geo- 
graphers at  this  period  from  their  belief  in  the  direct  commu- 
nication of  this  external  sea  with  the  Caspian.  Their  knowledge 
of  the  geography  of  these  regions  was  too  imperfect  to  lead  them 
to  see  the  necessity  for  a  large  tract  of  land  to  the  north,  to 
supply  the  waters  of  the  Tanais  and  other  great  rivers. 

In  one  instance  Posidonius  appears  to  have  been  misled  by 
his  own  experience.  For,  having  encountered  contrary  winds 
on  his  return  voyage  from  Gades  to  Bome,  and  been  driven 
about  by  them  between  the  Gymnesian  Islands  and  Sardinia 
and  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  so  that  he  did  not  reach  Italy 
till  after  a  voyage  of  three  months,  he  erroneously  assumed 
that  the  east  winds  blew  with  the  same  regularity  and  violence 
in  this  part  of  the  Mediterranean  that  the  Etesian  winds  did 
in  the  seas  more  familiar  to  the  Greeks.^ 


*  Posidon.  ap.  Strab.  iii  p.  147. 
»  Ibid.  xi.  1,  §  5. 

*  Ibid,  f  6.  »  Ibid.  §  5. 

*  Strabo,  iii.  2,  p.  144.    It  was  during 
this  voya^  that  ho  on  ono  occasion 


approached  near  enough  to  the  coast  of 
Amca  to  observe  the  apes  on  the  shore, 
of  whose  appearance  and  habits  he  gave 
a  lively  description,  which  is  cited-  by 
Strabo  (xvii.  p.  827). 
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Posidoniug  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  compared  the 
form  of  the  inhabited  world  to  that  of  a  sling,  broader  in  the 
middle  and  tapering  at  the  two  ends :  a  simile  adopted  by 
several  later  geographers,  though  conveying  but  little  idea  to 
a  modem  reader.' 

§  7.  To  the  period  immediately  following  Fosidoniiis  may 
probably  be  assigned  two  astronomical  writers  whose  works  have 
been  preserved  to  us,  though  their  names  are  otherwise  unknown 
and  their  date  cannot  be  fixed  with  any  certainty.  Of  these 
Cleomedes,  the  author  of  a  treatise  called  ^The  Circular 
Theory  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies/'  ^  containing  an  exposition  of 
the  received  views  concerning  the  magnitude  and  figure  of 
the  earth,  its  position  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  the 
motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  expressly  disclaims  all 
pretension  to  originality,  and  says  that  the  doctrines  which  it 
sets  forth  are  not  the  opinions  of  the  author  himself,  but  are 
compiled  from  various  writers  ancient  and  modem,  but  are 
chiefly  derived  from  Posidonius.*  It  is  probable  therefore 
that  the  little  work  in  question  is  in  fact  an  epitc»ne  of  the ' 
views  of  Fosidonius.  Its  principal  interest  arises  from  his 
having  preserved  to  us  the  accounts  which  we  have  already 
examined  of  the  mode  of  proceeding  adopted  by  Eratosthenes 
and  subsequently  by  Fosidonius  to  determine  the  circum- 
ference of  the  earth.^  Cleomedes,  as  well  as  Fosidonius  him- 
self,  belonged  to  the  Stoic  sect  of  philosophers,  who  were  at 
this  time  the  upholders  of  scientific  astronomy,  as  opposed  to 
the  Epicureans,  who  adhered  to  the  popular  notions  on  astro- 
nomy, and  ridiculed  the  notion  that  the  earth  was  spherical 
and  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  universe.  Thus  we  find 
Lucretius  in  his  well-known  poem  arguing  strongly  against 
the  idea  of  the  tendency  of  all  things  to  a  centre,  which 


^  AgathememB,  i.  §  2. 

*  KvicAuc^  Bcwpla  riy  Mcrcwpwy,  in 
two  books.  It  is  publiiihe<l  by  Boko, 
8to,  Lugd.  Bat.  1820.  OoncemiDg  its 
i^utjior  and  his  probable  date,  see  Sir 
G.  Lewis's  HUi,  of  Ancitnt  Attronomy, 
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.  216;  and  the  article  CLBomEDBS*  in 
r.  Smith  8  Diet,  of  Biogr,  toL  L  p.  792. 

•  ii.  culfin, 

*  See  above,    p.  95,    ftod  CliApier 
XVI.  p.  621. 
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GEMINIFS. 
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had  been  the  basis  of  cosmography  ever  since  the  time  of 
Aristotle.* 

§  8.  Gemikus,  of  whom  like  his  supposed  contemporary 
Cleomedes  nothing  is  known  concerning  his  life  or  date,  has 
left  a  work  under  the  title  of  ^'  An  Introduction  to  the  Celestial 
Phenomena/'  ^  which  is  in  fact  an  elementary  introduction  to 
astronomy,  very  similar  in  its  scope  and  character  to  that  of 
Cleomedes.  It  is  therefore  in  like  manner  of  interest  as  em- 
bodying what  were  then  the  generally  received  notions  con- 
cerning those  cosmographical  relations  of  the  world  which  are 
necessarily  connected  with  the  general  principles  of  geography. 
Both  these  writers  may  probably  be  placed  between  the  time 
of  Posidonius  and  that  of  Strabo,  and  the  system  enunciated 
by  them  is  obviously  the  same  as  that  which  is  summarized  by 
the  great  geographer  as  generally  recognized  in  his  time  by 
all  persons  who  had  received  a  liberal  education.* 


*  Lncretiiis  de  Berum  NtAura^  i.  tv. 
1052-1082. 

*  EXtfoTftay^  *U  rh  ^au^oyiiva.     It  is 
printed  by  Petavius  in  his  Uranologiom. 


Gonoeming  its  author,  see  Sir  G.  Lewis 
I.  0.  and  the  article  Geminus  in  Dr. 
Smith's  Did,  of  Biogr,  vol.  ii.  p.  238. 
«  Strabo.  ii.  5,  §  2. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  47. 

GREEK  H0NARCH8  OF  BAGTRIA. 

The  researchee  of  recent  arohadologifits  in  India  and  Uie  ad- 
jacent  regions  towards  the  north-west,  haye  thrown  a  great  deal 
of  light  upon  the  obscnre  notices  which  were  fonnd  in  ancient 
writers  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  this  Greek  monarchy  in 
Bactria,  Ariana,  and  the  upper  valley  of  the  Indns.  They  have 
revealed  to  ns  the  names  of  not  less  than  thirty  monaroha,  who 
mled  in  this  part  of  Asia,  dnring  the  interval  between  the  founda- 
tion of  the  monarchy,  about  250  B.a,  and  its  destmotion  or  subju- 
gation by  the  Scythian  tribes :  a  fact  recorded  by  Strabo  (xi.  8,  §  2), 
without  any  indication  of  its  date,  but  which  may  probably  be 
placed  about  120  B.a  Unfortunately  the  total  abeenoe  of  dates 
upon  these  coins  leaves  their  chronological  arrangement  in  a  state 
of  hopeless  uncertainty.  Two  points  alone  seem  to  be  clearly 
established :  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  purely  Oreek  character  ^ 
the  names,  that  the  descendants  of  the  original  Oreek  settlers  con- 
tinued to  retain  the  government  in  their  own  hands  till  the  down- 
fiedl  of  the  monarchy ;  and  secondly,  that  there  must  frequently  have 
been  two  or  more  contemporary  sovereigns  ruling  at  the  same  time 
in  different  parts  of  the  widely-extended  dominions,  which  were 
occasionally  united  in  the  hands  of  one  powerful  monarch.  This 
is  indeed  sufficiently  evident  from  the  number  of  kings,  whose 
ejtistence  is  established  by  their  coins,  as  compared  with  the  limited 
period  to  which  they  can  be  assigned.  But  as  soon  as  we  attempt 
to  trace  the  division  in  detail,  and  determine  what  kings  or 
dynasties  reigned  in  one  province,  and  what  in  another,  we  are 
met  by  difficulties  almost  equal  to  those  attending  the  chronolog3r. 
The  inferences  drawn  by  the  latest  numismatical  inquirers  point 
to  the  &ct,  which  is  indeed  sufficiently  probable  in  itself,  that  the 
range  of  the  Hindoo  Eoosh  frequently  formed  the  limit  between 
two  separate  kingdoms,  and  that  one  Oreek  ruler  established 
himself  in  Cabul  and  the  Punjab,  while  another  maintained  the 
provinces  of  Bactria  and  Sogdiana  north  of  the  great  mountain 
range.  It  appears  also  probable  that  the  latter  provinces  were 
overrun  by  the  Scythian  invaders  to  whom  Strabo  refers,  and  their 
Oreek  rulers  expelled,  some  time  before  the  last  Oreek  mcnaidM 
were  dispossessed  of  the  Punjab  and  the  adjacent  regions. 
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The  reader  who  wishes  for  more  information  oonceming  the 
Greek  monarchies  in  this  part  of  Asia,  will  find  the  subject  fully  dis- 
cussed by  Prof.  Wilson  in  his  Ariana  Antigua  (4to.  Lond.  1841),  who 
has  brought  together  all'  that  was  known  in  his  time.  The  results 
of  more  recent  researches  are  embodied  in  a  series  of  papers  by 
6en«  Cunningham  in  the  Numismatic  Chronicle  {N,  S.  vols,  viii.,  ix., 
X.,  and  xiL) ;  and  still  more  recently  the  whole  subject  has  been 
examined  anew  by  Dr.  A.  von  Sallet  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Numismatik^ 
Yol.  yi.  pp.  165-209.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  these  dis- 
coveries, /  interesting  as  they  are  to  the  numismatist,  have  con- 
tributed very  little  to  our  positive  knowledge,  either  in  a  historical 
or  geographical  point  of  view. 


NOTE  B,  p.  65. 

MEASUBEMENTS  OF  IIEDITERRANEAN  ACGORDINQ   TO 

ABTEMID0RI3S. 

The  details  as  given  by  Agathemerus  for  this  part  of  the  line 
are : —  ^ 

From  Myriandrus  to  the  Gleides  off  Cyprus      ..  1400  stadia. 

thence  to  the  promontory  of  Acamas 1300 

to  the  Chelidonian  Islands  off  Lycia       ..  1300 

to  i^atara  in  Lycia      800 

toEhodes 700 

to  A^typalsBa  across  the  Carpathian  Sea  ..      940 

to  the  headland  of  Tasnarus      1450 

to  Cape  Pachynus  in  Sicily      3600 

to  LilybaBum       1520 

to  Caralis  in  Sardinia        2800 

and  thence  to  Grades,  passing  by  the  Oymnesian 

Islands  10,000      „ 

Here  the  large  round  number  and  the  want  of  details  show  that 
the  estimate  was  but  a  vague  one. 

In  regard  to  the  above  numbers  I  have  adopted  the  corrections 
proposed  by  C.  MuUer  for  those  marked  with  asterisks,  not  that 
I  consider  them  free  from  doubt,  but  the  discussion  of  these  details 
is  of  little  importance :  the  sum  total  being  clearly  established  by 
the  agreement  of  the  numbers  as  given  in  Pliny  and  Agathemerus. 
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NOTE  C,  p.  87. 

TIQBANOCEBTA. 

The  site  of  the  capital  of  Tigranes  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
doubt.  It  was  placed  by  D'Anville  and  other  early  writers  at  Sert 
or  Sort  on  the  Bohtan  Tschai,  the  Gentrites  or  eastern  arm  of  the 
Tigris ;  but  this  is  clearly  an  error  arising  from  the  apparent  re- 
semblanoe  of  name,  which  is  a  mere  fieJlacy,  the  termination  eeria 
or  kerta  signifying  merely  a  city  (Appian,  MUhr,  67).  There  are 
no  ruins  at  Sort,  nor  does  the  site  accord  with  the  few  particulars 
recorded  of  Tigranocerta.  St.  Martin,  on  the  other  hand,  follows 
the  Armenian  historians,  who  are  unanimous  in  identifying  Tigra- 
nocerta with  Amida  (the  modem  Diarbekr),  the  celebrated  fortress 
on  the  Tigris,  which  plays  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  later  wars 
of  the  Bomans  with  Uie  Persians.  The  same  view  is  adopted  by 
Mr.  Ainsworth,  but  is  open  to  the  unanswerable  objection  that 
Luoullus  is  distinctly  described  as  crossing  the  Tigris  he/ore  he 
advanced  upon  Tigranocerta ;  and  no  mention  of  that  river  is  found 
in  connection  with  the  siege  of  the  capital  (St.  Martin,  MSmoire$  tm" 
rArmSniej  voL  i.  p.  171-173;  Ainsworth's  TraveU  in  Asia  Jfinor, 
vol.  ii.  p.  861).  Moreover,  the  manner  in  which  the  name  is  intro- 
duced by  Pliny,  who  thus  describes  the  cities  of  Armenia,  ^In 
majore  (Armenia)  Arsamosata  Euphrati  prozimum,  Tigri  Caroathio- 
certa,  in  excelso  autem  Tigranocerta  ;  at  in  campis  juxta  Arazem 
Artaxata "  (^H,  JY^.  vL  9,  §  26),  certainly  indicates  its  occupying  a 
lofty  situation,  not  on  either  of  the  great  rivers.  On  the  other 
hand,  Tacitus,  in  whose  time  Tigranocerta  retained  its  ancient 
name  and  was  still  a  place  of  importance,  places  it  on  a  river 
which  he  calls  Nicephorius,  and  at  a  distance  of  only  37  Roman 
miles  from  Nisibis  (Tacitus,  AnnaL  xv.  4,  5).  The  latter  statement 
is  at  variance  with  all  other  inferences.  Perhaps  the  most  plausible 
conjecture  is  that  which  identifies  Tigranocerta  with  the  city  after- 
wards called  Martyropolis,  the  site  of  which  seems  to  be  dearly 
fixed  at  a  place  called  Meja  Farkin,  about  27  miles  N.  of  the  Tigris 
and  N.£.  of  Diarbekr  (see  Eiepert's  Map  of  Asia  Minor).  St. 
Martin  identified  Martyropolis  with  Carcathiocerta,  a  city  described 
by  Strabo  (xi.  p.  527)  as  the  capital  of  SophSne,  but  this  may  pro- 
bably be  sought  farther  westward.  Strabo,  however,  in  one  passage 
(xvi.  p.  747)  distinctly  places  Tigranocerta  in  the  r^on  called 
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M jgdonia,  south  of  Mount  Masius ;  and  in  another  (xi.  p.  522), 
though  less  definitely,  he  afiGrms  the  same  thing.  In  both  these 
passages  it  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Nisibis.  Unfortu- 
nately a  third  passage  (xi.  p.  532),  where  he  meant  to  describe  its 
position  more  accurately,  is  corrupt,  and  cannot  be  restored  with 
any  certainty.  Indeed  the  whole  comparative  geography  of  these 
regions  is  still  a  mass  of  confusion. 


NOTE  D,  p.  87. 

BIYEB  ARSANIAS. 


The  river  Arsanias,  though  not  noticed  by  Strabo,  is  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (v.  24,  §  84)  as  an  affluent  of  the  Euphrates,  and  it  again 
played  an  important  part  in  the  operations  of  the  Boman  generals 
in  Armenia  against  the  Parthian  king  Yologeses  (Tacit.  Anncd. 
XV.  15 ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixii.  21).  But  the  only  clue  to  its  identification 
is  that  suggested  by  St.  Martin,  that  it  is  the  same  with  the  Aradzani 
of  Armenian  writers,  a  name  applied  by  them  to  the  river  otherwise 
known  by  its  Turkish  name  of  Murad  Tchai,  which  is  in  fact  the 
southern  arm  of  the  Euphrates,  and  in  some  respects  the  more  im- 
portant of  the  two.  In  this  case  the  military  importance  of  the 
river  is  fully  accounted  for  (St.  Martin,  MSm.  de  VArminiey  vol.  i.  pp. 
52, 171).  It  may  be  observed  that  no  Greek  writer  mentions  the  two 
arms  of  the  Euphrates.  Xenophon,  where  he  speaks  of  crossing 
the  Euphrates  on  his  retreat  through  Armenia  (AruA.  iv.  5,  §  2) 
must  undoubtedly  refer  to  the  Bovikem  branch,  or  Murad  Tchai : 
but  he  has  no  mention  of  the  northern  branch,  which  flows  by 
Erzeroiun.  Yet  it  is  this  latter  river  which  is  eoximively  desig- 
nated under  the  name  of  Euphrates  by  Strabo  (xL  p.  527),  as  well 
as  by  Pliny  (v.  24,  §  83). 


NOTE  E,  p.  90. 

GAULS  ON  THE  DANUBE. 


We  find  repeated  mention  in  the  wars  of  Mithridates  of  these 
Keltsd  or  Gauls,  who  are  represented  as  bordering  upon  the  Danube, 
or  as  situated   near  the  head  of  the  Adriatic.     They  may  very 
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probably  have  been  a  remnant  of  those  who  invaded  Greeoe  and 
Macedonia  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  who  had  remained  behind 
in  Pannonia  and  the  adjacent  region]^.  Strabo  distinctly  tells  ns 
that  the  Buii  and  Scordisci,  who  at  one  period  occupied  this  tract, 
from  which  they  had  been  in  his  time  expelled  by  the  Dadaiis, 
were  tribes  of  Celtic  or  Oaulish  origin  (vii.  pp.  293,  313).  He 
ascribes  also  the  same  origin  to  the  Tauriscans,  who  oocnpied  a 
part  of  the  regions  called  by  the  Bomans  Noricnm  (lb.  p.  293). 
This  position  snfBciently  explains  the  importance  attached  to  their 
co-operation  by  Mithridates,  in  regard  to  his  proposed  invasion  of 
Italy  (see  Appian,  Mithridat.  c.  119).  He  is  not  likely  to  have 
entertained  any  relation  with  the  Celts  of  Gkrnl  itself,  in  the 
Roman  sense  of  the  term ;  nor  would  their  alliance  have  been  of 
material  assistance  to  his  plans.  The  ethnology  of  these  regions 
at  this  period  is  extremely  obscure,  but  there  seems  no  doubt  that 
there  existed  to  a  considerable  extent  Gkralish  races,  intermixed 
with  the  niyrian  and  Thracian  tribes  (Strabo,  L  e.).  All  these 
tribes  were,  at  a  later  period,  included  nnder  the  name  of  Pan- 
nonians,  when  the  Boman  province  of  that  name  was  constitiited ; 
but  they  appear  to  have  in  reality  belonged  to  different  raoes^  and 
composed  a  very  heterogeneous  assemblage. 

At  this  period,  so  far  as  we  can  gather  from  Strabo,  it  woold 
seem  that  the  plains  of  Wallachia  and  Southern  Hungary,  north 
of  the  Dannbe,  were  occupied  by  the  Qetaa ;  while  the  Bastams, 
a  Sarmatian  tribe,  held  the  tract  extending  from  the  Tyras 
(Dniester)  to  the  months  of  the  Dannbe. 

It  is  certain  that  Mithridates  from  an  early  period — probaUy  as 
soon  as  he  had  extended  his  own  nominal  dominion  as  fiur  as  the 
Dniester — ^had  begun  to  form  diplomatic  relations  with  the  natiims 
beyond  that  rivor  to  the  west,  and  to  raise  auxiliary  levies  among 
them.  Some  of  these  were  undoubtedly  Gauls :  and  we  find 
BitaBtus,  a  leader  of  Gaulish  mercenaries,  in  immediate  attendance 
on  Mithridates  at  his  death,  when  he  was  called  on  by  the  fkllen 
monarch  to  despatch  him,  on  the  express  ground  of  his  long  ^wil 
faithful  services  (Appian,  Mithridat,  c.  111). 
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NOTE  F,  p.  92. 

ZEUQHA. 

This  fact  is  more  than  once  mentioned  by  Strabo,  and  is  essen- 
tial to  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  geography  of  Mesopotamia.  But 
nnfortnnatelj  that  geographer  has  himself  fallen  into  error  by  con- 
necting the  Zeugma,  which  was  in  his  day  become  well  known  as  the 
established  place  of  passage  of  the  Euphrates,  with  that  at  Samosata, 
considerably  higher  up  the  river ;  hence  he  repeatedly  designates 
it  as  the  Zeugma  of  Commagene  (to  icara  Kofifjuiyrpnjv  {cOy^ui —  and 
in  one  place  distinctly  states  that  it  was  close  to  Samosata — ('Atto 
Sofuxrarcuv  rrjq  KofifJLayrivrj^  ^  irpbi  r§  Suifiaa'€i  koL  t^  Zevy/tari  iccirai, 
adv.  2,  §  29,  p.  664).  The  distance  also  which  he  gives,  of  2000 
stadia  from  Thapsacus,  would  agree  much  better  with  Samosata 
than  with  the  other  Zeugma, 

But  the  position  of  the  true  Zeugma  is  fixed  by  the  distances 
given  by  Isidorus  (nearly  a  contemporary  of  Strabo)  in  proceeding 
£rom  thence  to  Nicephorium  on  the  Euphrates,  as  well  as  by  that 
given  by  Strabo  himself  (p.  749)  of  1400  stadia  (140  G.  miles)  to 
the  Gulf  of  Issus,  which  is  very  nearly  correct.  Pliny  also  gives 
the  distance  of  the  Zeugma  from  Samosata  at  75  Eoman  miles, 
which  is  a  very  fair  approximation. 

The  fact  is  that  there  appear  to  have  been  in  all  three  places  of 
passage  in  habitual  use.  1.  That  at  Thapsacus,  which  continued 
to  be  in  use  from  the  earliest  ages  till  after  the  time  of  Alexander, 
but  was  disused  long  before  the  time  of  Strabo.  2.  That  opposite 
to  the  modem  Bir,  which  came  to  be  generally  adopted  under  the 
Seleucidan  kings,  on  account  of  its  being  the  nearest  and  most 
direct  line  from  their  capital  of  Antioch,  and  to  which  the  name  of 
"the  bridge"  (Zeugma)  came  in  consequence  to  be  applied.  3. 
That  at  Samosata  itself,  which  was  apparently  the  customary  place 
of  passage  for  persons  coming  from  Cappadocia  and  Asia  Minor 
(see  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  664).  But  this  must  always  have  been  a  cir- 
cuitous and  inconvenient  route  from  Antioch. 

A  considerable  town  gradually  arose  at  the  second  of  these  three 
places,  which  retained  the  name  of  Zeugma,  and  appears  to  have 
risen  to  importance  under  the  Eoman  Empire,  as  numerous  coins 
are  found  with   this  name.     There  had  previously  been  a  city 
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founded  bj  Selencns  on  the  opposite  bank,  doubtless  with  a  Tiew 
to  secure  the  passage  of  the  river.  This  is  called  by  Strabo 
Seleucia,  by  Isidorus  Apamea,  and  must  have  occupied  the  site  of 
the  modem  Bir,  or  Birehjik,  which  is  still  the  habitual  place  of 
passage  of  caravans.    (See  Chesney's  Eujphratet.^ 
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ojssab's  wars. 


§  1.  While  the  Bbman  arms  were  extending  the  dominions 
of  the  great  Bepublic  both  towards  the  east  and  the  west :  and 
her  subject  provinces  now  formed  an  tminterrupted  chain 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  Spain,  towards 
the  north  they  were  still  confined  within  extremely  narrow 
limits ;  and  even  the  range  of  geographical  knowledge  in  this 
direction  was  still  surprisingly  scanty.  We  have  already 
marked  the  successive  steps  by  which  the  Bomans  had  esta- 
blished themselves  in  the  south-east  of  6aul,^  and  formed  in 
that  country  a  regular  province  extending  from  the  Alps  to 
the  Cevennes  and  the  Garonne,  and  northward  to  the  Lake 
Lemannus  (the  Lake  of  Geneva),  which  marked  at  this  period 
the  most  northerly  limit  of  the  Boman  Empire.^  Within 
these  boundaries  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  strong  tincture 
of  Italian  civilization  was  rapidly  diffusing  itself,  as  it  had 
already  done  through  the  kindred  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps :  Boman  traders  had  established 
themselves  in  large  nimibers  in  the  principal  towns  of  "the 
province,"  ^  and  the  two  Boman  colonies  of  Aquse  SextisB  and 
Narbo  became,  as  in  so  many  similar  cases,  important  centres 
of  civilization,  as  well  as  strongholds  in  support  of  the  Boman 
dominion.  But'  since  the  subjection  of  the  Allobroges  and 
the  annexation  of  Toulouse  and  its  territory  no  attempt  was 
made  to  extend  the  actual  limits  of  the  Boman  territory  in 
this  direction. 


»  See  Chapter  XVIII.  sect  1. 

*  Caw.  de  B,  G.  i.  2. 

»  Cicero,  Orai.  pro  M.  Fonieio,  c.  I. 


of  CflBsar,  of  "  the  Province,"  without 
any  farther  distinction,  should  be  stiU 
reteined  as  a  proper  name  by  the  re- 


It  is  sinpilar  that  the  name  thus      gion  so  weU  known  even  at  the  present 
applied  by  the  Romans  before  the  time  '  day  as  Provenee, 
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The  Senate  indeed  pursued  to  some  extent  the  same  policy 
as  elsewhere,  by  entering  into  relations  more  or  less  friendly 
with  the  different  tribes  or  nations  bordering  upon  the  Roman 
province  :  more  especially  with  the  two  powerful  tribes  of  the 
Arremi  and  the  ^dui,  both  of  whom  were  honoured  with  the 
title  of  allies  and  "  friends  "  of  the  Soman  people.*  Even  the 
Grerman  chieftain  Ariovistus,  who  had  crossed  the  Bhine  with 
a  numerous  body  of  his  countrymen,  and  established  himself 
in  the  territory  of  the  Sequani  (Franche  Comt6)  received  a 
similar  appellation.^  But  while  the  Boman  Grovemment 
could  not  regard  with  indifference  the  movements  and  political 
relations  of  the  barbarian  nations  on  its  immediate  frontier,  it 
appears  to  have  refrained  from  anything  like  active  inter- 
ference :  a  policy  which  was  observed  with  unusual  moderation 
by  successive  governors  of  the  province  for  a  period  of  about 
half  a  century. 

During  this  interval  however  the  newly  established  province 
in  Graul  had  been  almost  overwhelmed  by  the  passing  tempest 
caused  by  the  invasion  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones — a  move- 
ment which  for  a  time  was  sufficient  to  strike  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  the  Eomans  themselves.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  original  abodes  or  ethnic  relations  of  these  two  allied 
nations — a  question  upon  which  there  is  much  difference 
of  statement  among  ancient  writers,  and  equal  diversity  oi 
opinion  among  modem  ethnographers^ — there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  invaded  the  Boman  province  from  the  north,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Helvetians  and  Ambrones — ^both  of  them 
undoubtedly  Gaulish  tribes:  and  after  defeating  successive 
Boman  consuls,  who  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  stem  the 
tide  of  invasion,  they  poured  like  a  flood  over  the  provinoe 
from  the  Alps  to  the  Pyrenees.  But  this  formidable  inroad, 
like  many  similar  irruptions  of  the  northern  barbarians  nnder 
the  Boman  Empire,  seems  to  have  swept  over  the  conntry 


*  C«B8.  de  B.G,  I  33,  43.    Tacit.  Annal  xi.  25.  *  Gns.  B.O.  i.  48. 

•  8cc  Latliam's  Gi>rmania  of  Tiieilwt,  p.  183. 
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without  leaving  any  permanent  traces:  and  after  the  great 
defeat  of  the  Teutones  by  Marius  in  the  plains  near  AqnsB 
Sextiae  (b.c.  102),  the  Boman  province  appears  to  have  speedily 
relapsed  into  a  state  of  tranquillity. 

§  2.  The  whole  aspect  of  affairs  was  altered  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Caesar  in  b.o.  59  to  the  government  of  Transalpine 
Gaul,  which  he  for  the  first  time  combined  with  that  of  the 
Cisalpine  province  of  the  same  name.^  His  object  in  accepting 
the  command  was  undoubtedly  to  rival  the  fame  which  Pompey 
had  earned  by  his  successes  in  the  East,  and  he  made  no 
secret  of  his  intention  to  reduce  the  whole  of  Gaul  under 
the  dominion  of  Bome.^  In  the  course  of  nine  years  tliat 
he  remained  in  command,  b.g.  58-50,  he  carried  on  hostilities, 
either  in  person  or  by  his  lieutenants,  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  country,  from  the  Ehone  to  the  coast  of  Brittany,  and 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  mouths  of  the  Bhine ;  and  when  he 
finally  quitted  the  province  to  carry  on  the  Civil  War,  he 
could  fairly  boast  of  having  reduced  the  whole  of  Transalpine 
Gaul  to  a  state  of  subjection  as  complete  as  that  in  which  he 
found  the  original  Boman  province. 

The  first  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  his  arms  was  furnished 
him  by  one  of  those  national  movements  that  appear  to  have 
been  so  common  alike  among  the  Gaulish  and  German  races. 
The  Helvetians,  who  had  previously  taken  part  in  the  great 
invasion  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  had  determined  to  emi- 
grate in  a  mass  from  the  abodes  they  then  occupied,  with  a 
view  to  establishing  themselves  in  a  more  fertile  region  in  the 
west  of  Gaul.  Their  superiority  in  arms  to  the  greater  part 
of  the  Gaulish  tribes  was  an  acknowledged  fact,  due,  according 
to  Caesar,  to  the  continual  wars  with  the  neighbouring  Germans, 


'  IShe  provinces  of  Cisalpine  Gaul 
and  lUyncom  had  been  in  the  first 
instance  conferred  upon  OsBsar  by  the 
people,  for  a  term  of  five  years,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  tribune  Vatinius,  to 
which  the  senate  afterwards  added 
Transalpine  Gaul  also. 

*  This  is  distinctly  stated  by  Cicero, 


in  his  oration  De  Promnciis  ConnUari- 
&tM,  held  as  early  as  the  spring  of  B.a 
56.  '*  C.  Cffisaris  longe  aliam  video 
fuisse  rationem.  Non  enim  sibi  solum 
cum  iis,  quos  jam  armatos  contra  popu- 
lum  Bomanum  videbat,  bellandum  esse 
duzit,  sed  totam  Galliam  in  nostram 
ditionem  esse  redigendam,"  c.  13,  §  32. 
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in  which  they  were  involved  by  their  exposed  situation  in 
immediate  proximity  with  those  formidable  warriors.*  Count- 
ing on  this  superiority  and  on  the  terror  of  their  name,  they 
had  hoped  to  traverse  the  central  districts  of  Gaul  with  little 
difficulty.  But  the  intervention  of  Ccesar  completely  changed 
the  state  of  the  case.  He  fell  upon  their  rear-guard  as  they 
were  passing  the  Arar  (Saone),  and  cut  to  pieces  a  large 
number  of  them,  belonging  to  the  tribe  or  poffus  of  the 
Tigurini.^  Following  up  the  march  of  the  main  body,  he 
pursued  them  through  the  land  of  the  .^kluans,  defeated  them 
a  second  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bibracte,  and  completed 
their  destruction  within  the  borders  of  the  Lingones,  where 
the  remnant  of  this  formidable  host  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render at  discretion. 

This  first  campaign  is  memorable  not  only  for  the  ability 
and  boldness  with  which  Caesar  pushed  forward  into  the  heart 
of  Gaul,  to  a  distance  of  more  than  150  miles  from  the  frontier 
of  the  Boman  province;  but  still  more  from  the  picture  it 
presents  to  us,  by  an  eye-witness  and  an  observer  of  fiist-rmte 
intelligence,  of  one  of  those  great  national  movements,  such 
as  we  read  of  in  earlier  times  among  the  Gauls,  and  which 
became  so  frequent  among  the  German  and  Slavonian  nations 
before  the  close  of  the  Boman  Empire.  The  Helvetians  left 
home  (according  to  documents  found  in  their  camp  and  cited 
by  CaBsar)  to  the  number  of  368,000  souls,  including  men, 
women  and  children.  Less  than  a  third  of  these  (about 
110,000)  returned  to  their  native  country  after  their  final 


•  Ca>8.  B.  G.  L  1. 

*  The  HelvetiaDfl  were  at  tliia  time 
divided  into  four  principal  pagi  or 
cantons,  of  which  the  Tignriui  were 
one;  another,  the  pagua  Verbigenus, 
ia  also  mentioned  by  CsBsar  (B.  G.  i. 
27);  the  names  of  the  other  two  are 
unknown,  but  the  hypothesis  adopted 
by  Walckenaer  {GVogr.  det  GauUs^ 
▼ol.  i.  p.  31 IX  and  favoured  by  Dr. 
Long,  that  they  were  the  tribes  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  (i v.  p.  183.  vii.  p.  293), 
under  the  names  of  the  Ambrones  ami 


Tougeni  or  Tugeni,  as  taking  put  in 
the  invasion  of  the  Oimbri,  is  certainly 
plausible  enough.  Both  namea  tab- 
seonently  disappear  Arom  history. 

The  neighbouring  tribes  of  tiie 
Rauraci,  Boii,  Tulingi,  and  L^hrriei 
joined  the  Helvetians  in  this  nofe- 
ment,  but  are  expressly  diiithi£iiiiliid 
from  them  (ibid.  v.  29).  Of  thcee  tiie 
Rauraci  certainly  dwelt  in  the  neig^ 
bourhood  of  Basle :  the  Boiicame  tnm 
Noricum  (Cies.  /.  e.);  the  other  two 
are  unknown. 
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defeat."  Yet  their  chiefs  appear  to  haye  found  no  difficulty 
in  moving  this  unwieldy  mass  across  a  large  part  of  Gaul^  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  intervention  of  Caesar,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  they  would  have  successfully  effected 
their  original  project  of  a  national  emigration. 

§  3.  Csesar's  second  campaign  (in  the  same  year  with  the 
preceding,  B.C.  58)  brought  him  in  contact  with  a  still  more 
formidable  enemy.  For  some  time  previously  to  his  arrival 
the  Gauls  had  suffered  severely  from  the  incursions  of  the 
German  tribes  beyond  the  Ehine :  and  one  of  these  German 
leaders,  a  chieftain  named  Ariovistus,^  had  succeeded  in  esta- 
blishing himself  in  possession  of  a  large  portion  of  the  territory 
of  the  Sequani,  while  fresh  swarms  of  invaders  had  either 
already  crossed  the  Bhine,  or  were  assembling  on  its  banks 
with  a  view  to  occupy  the  more  fertile  and  better  cultivated 
lands  on  the  other  side  of  it.  In  this  state  of  things  the 
Gaulish  chiefs  implored  the  succour  of  Caesar,  who  imme- 
diately took  advantage  of  the  opening :  and  after  a  fruitless 
pretence  of  negotiation,  attacked  and  defeated  Ariovistus  in 
the  plains  of  Upper  Alsace,  about  50  miles  from  the  Khine.* 
The  slaughter  was  immense ;  the  remains  of  the  German  army 
were  driven  across  the  river ;  and  for  some  time  all  attempts 
on  their  part  to  recross  it  in  this  direction  were  effectually 
checked.* 


*  Cfes.  B.  G.  i.  29.  The  statement 
that  only  92,000  of  the  original  emi- 
grants— just  a  fourth  of  the  whole — 
were  capable  of  bearing  arms,  shows 
how  large  a  proportion  of  women  and 
children  took  part  in  a  migratory  move- 
ment of  this  character. 

*  Ariovistus  is  called  by  some  modem 
writers,  king  of  the  Suevi,  but  he  is 
never  so  termed  by  Gsesar,  who  styles 
him  simply  a  "  king  of  the  Germans  ** 
(rex  Germanorum,  B.  G.  L  31).  The 
forces  under  his  command  were  a  mixed 
multitude  from  a  number  of  German 
tribes,  who  appear  to  have  flocked 
around  his  standard  for  the  sake  of 
gain.    The  enumeration  of  these  tribes 

VOL.  II. 


in  c  51  does  not  seem  to  imply  that 
the  Suevi  were  in  any  predominant 
numbers. 

*  The  site  of  this  battle  cannot  be 
determined  with  any  precision.  The 
statement  that  the  routed  Germans 
fled  from  the  field  for  about  fifty  miles 
to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  (c.  58  extr.), 
does  not  prove  that  this  was  the  shortest 
distance  to  that  river.  But  it  renders 
it  improbable  that  it  was  fought  so 
near  the  Rhine  as  the  site  between 
Millhau^^n  and  Thann  which  is  fixed 
upon  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  (Hi»- 
toire  de  Jules  Cisar^  vol.  ii.  p.  86). 

»  CaBS.  B.  G.  i.  37-54. 
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The  political  consequences  of  this  victory  were  immense. 
It  may  be  said  to  have  practically  decided  for  centuries  the 
question  whether  Gaul  should  become  a  Boman  province  or 
be  subjected  to  its  German  neighbours.  It  is  at  the  same  time 
interesting  to  the  geographer  as  the  first  occasion  on  which  a 
Boman  army  ever  came  in  sight  of  the  Bhine — ^that  great 
river  that  was  to  form  for  so  long  a  period  the  much  contested 
barrier  between  them  and  the  barbarians. 

§  4.  The  campaigns  of  the  following  year  (b.c.  57)  were 
spread  over  a  much  wider  field.  After  the  close  of  his  opera- 
tions in  the  preceding  year  Caesar  had  established  the  winter 
quarters  of  his  legions  in  the  land  of  the  Sequani,  instead  of 
withdrawing  them  within  the  limits  of  the  Boman  province : 
a  step  which  was  justly  regarded  by  the  Gauls  as  a  sign  of  his 
intention  to  subdue  the  whole  country.*  The  consequence 
was  that  all  the  tribes  of  the  Belgse,  who  at  this  period 
occupied  the  whole  region  north  of  the  Seine  and  Mame, 
combined  together  to  expel  the  Boman  intruders.'  The  Bemi 
alone  adhered  to  the  Boman  cause,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
the  intelligence  furnished  by  them,  and  the  support  in  arms  of 
the  ^duans,  Caesar  was  able  to  carry  the  war  at  once  into 
the  enemy's  territory.  He  crossed  the  river  Axona  (Aisne), 
defeated  the  combined  forces  of  the  Belgians  who  had  attacked 
his  camp,  reduced  in  succession  the  Suessiones,  Bellovaci  and 
Ambiani ;  and  followed  up  his  advantage  by  a  decisive  defeat 
of  the  Nervii,  the  most  formidable  and  warlike  of  all  the 
Belgian  tribes.  The  Aduatuci,  who  occupied  the  country 
about  the  confluence  of  the  Sambre  and  Mouse,  were  the  last 
to  oppose  the  Boman  general  in  arms,  but  their  capital  city 
or  stronghold  was  taken  after  a  short  siege,  and  its  fall  was 
followed  by  the  submission  of  all  the  remaining  Belgian 
tribes. 

While  Csesar  himself  was  thus  engaged  in  the  north  of 
Gaul,  he  had  detached  P.  Crassus  with  a  single  legion  to  the 


•  CflD8.  n.  G.  ii.  1.  '  See  Note  A,  p.  135. 
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regions  bordering  on  the  Western  Ocean.  His  lieutenant  was 
apparently  favourably  received,  and  was  able  to  announce  the 
submission  and  friendly  disposition  of  the  tribes  known  to  the 
Gauls  by  the  name  of  Armoricans,  who  occupied  Brittany  and 
the  west  of  Normandy.  These  comprised  the  Veneti,  Osismii, 
CuriosolitfiB,  Unelli,  Esuvii,  Aulerci  and  Redones.  The  nations 
along  the  course  of  the  Loire,  the  Namnetes,  Andes,  Turones, 
and  Camutes  were  equally  favourable :  P.  Crassus  took  up  his 
winter  quarters  among  the  Andes,^  while  other  legions  were 
stationed  among  the  Turones  and  Camutes,  and  Caesar  himself 
repaired  to  Italy  for  the  winter  in  the  belief  that  the  whole  of 
Gaul  was  effectually  subdued.* 

A  few  months  sufiSced  to  show  the  futility  of  this  confidence. 
Already  before  the  middle  of  the  winter  Servius  Galba,  who 
had  been  dispatched  with  a  single  legion  to  keep  in  order  the 
Alpine  tribes  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Rhone— the  Nantuates, 
Veragri  and  Seduni,  was  attacked  in  his  winter  quarters,  and 
though  he  repulsed  the  assailants  with  loss,  he  was  compelled 
to  abandon  the  intention  of  wintering  at  Octodurus  (Martigny) 
where  he  had  first  taken  up  his  quarters,  and  descend  into 
the  more  tranquil  regions  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  The 
object  of  Caesar  in  posting  one  of  his  legions  in  these  moun- 
tain regions  was  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  Pennine  Alps 
(the  Great  St.  Bernard) — a  pass  which  was  already  frequented 
by  traders,  though  exposed  to  many  dangers  and  subject  to 
heavy  exactions  from  the  tribes  who  occupied  it.^  This  pur- 
pose was  for  the  time  wholly  frustrated :  and  we  hear  nothing 
of  its  resumption  by  Caesar  during  his  Gaulish  wars. 

§  5.  In  the  following  spring,  B.C.  56,  a  much  more  formidable 
danger  arose  among  the  Armorican  tribes  in  the  north-west  of 
Gaul,  which  had  been  lately  reduced  to  submission  by  P.  Crassus. 


'  It  was  doubtless  on  this  oooasion 
that  P.  Crassus  coUected  the  infor- 
mation concerning  the  Cofsiterides  or 
Tin  Islands,  which  is  rofcrrtd  to  by 
Strabo  (iii.  5,  §  11). 

•  CfiBS.  n.  G.  ii.  35. 


'  **  Causa  mittendi  fuit,  quod  iter  per 
Alpes,  quo  magno  oum  periculo,  mag- 
nisqne  cum  portoriis  mercatores  ire 
consueranf,  patederi  volebat"  (B.  G. 
m.  1). 
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These  tribes,  finding  that  what  the  Bomans  fumed  at  was  not 
merely  nominal  submission,  but  real  subjection,  conspired 
together  with  the  view  of  expelling  the  invader.  They  were 
essentially  a  maritime  people,  especially  the  Veneti,  who  held 
the  chief  control  over  the  neighbouring  seas,  having  many  ships 
of  large  size,  with  which  they  traded  to  Britain,  and  by  the 
habit  they  had  acquired  of  navigating  these  stormy  seas,  had 
attained  a  complete  monopoly  of  the  commerce  of  the  adjoining 
regions.^  With  them  were  united  the  auxiliary  squadrons 
of  the  other  Armorican  states  already  alluded  to ;  but  besides 
these  they  obtained  assistance  from  the  more  distant  Morini 
and  Menapii,  and  drew  succours  from  the  opposite  island  of 
Britain — the  name  of  which  here  appears  for  the  first  time  in 
Boman  history.^ 

The  war  was  long  protracted  and  laborious ;  principally  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  country,  which  is  admirably  described  by 
Caesar.  The  land  of  the  Veneti — the  present  department  of  the 
Morbihan — was  low  and  rocky,  intersected  by  shallow  inlets  of 
the  sea,  on  the  promontories  and  tongues  of  land  between  which 
their  towns  were  situated,  in  positions  almost  inaccessible  by 
land,  and  difficult  of  approach  by  sea  on  account  of  the  shoab 
and  rocks,  and  rapid  alternations  of  the  tides,  to  which  the 
Bomans  were  little  accustomed.  It  was  not  till  towards  the 
end  of  the  summer  that  Caesar  was  able  to  assemble  a  fleet 
capable  of  coping  with  that  of  the  Veneti  and  their  allies^  who 
were  able  to  put  to  sea  with  not  less  than  220  ships,  fully 
manned  and  equipped,  and  far  superior  in  size  and  strength 
to  those  that  the  Bomans  could  bring  against  them.^  The 
account  given  by  Caesar  of  the  ships  used  by  the  Veneti  is 
remarkable,  and  shows  an  advance  in  navigation  far  beyond 
that  usually  ascribed  to  these  semi-barbarous  nations.  They 
were  of  large  size,  rising  so  high  out  of  the  water  that 
the  Bomans  could  hardly  assail  them  with  missiles,  and  eyeo 
when  they  raised  turrets  on  their  galleys  these  did  not  equal 

*  CtHB.  B.  G.  iii.  S.  '  Ibid.  Ui.  9.  *  Ibid.  iii.  li. 
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in  height  the  poops  of  the  Gaulish  sUps.  At  the  same  time 
they  were  built  wholly  of  solid  oak,  so  that  the  beaks  of  the 
galleys  made  very  little  impression  upon  them.  Their  sails 
were  made  of  hides  or  leather  to  withstand  the  violence  of  the 
gales  in  these  seas^  and  their  anchors  were  fastened  with  chains 
instead  of  cables.^  The  Boman  fleet  was  composed  in  part  of 
long  ships  or  galleys  built  in  the  Loire  expressly  for  the  occa- 
sion, partly  of  vessels  furnished  by  the  Gaulish  tribes,  of  the 
Pictones  and  Santones  who  adhered  to  the  Roman  alliance.* 
But  the  courage  and  skill  of  Decimus  Brutus,  who  conmianded 
it,  triumphed  over  all  the  advantages  of  the  enemy,  and  he 
defeated  the  allied  fleet  in  a  decisive  action  with  such  loss, 
that  it  was  immediately  followed  by  the  submission  of  the 
Veneti  and  of  all  their  maritime  allies. 

The  other  operations  of  the  year  were  of  comparatively  little 
importance.  But  while  Caesar  was  engaged  in  the  war  with 
the  Armoricans,  his  lieutenant  P.  Crassus  had  reduced  to  sub- 
jection almost  the  whole  of  Aquitania,  extending — as  the  term 
is  used  by  Caesar — from  the  Garonne  to  the  Pyrenees.  A  few 
mountain  tribes  alone  remained  in  arms,  whom  he  was  deterred 
by  the  lateness  of  the  season  from  following  into  their  rugged 
fastnesses.^  Caesar  himself  before  the  close  of  the  season  made 
an  expedition  against  the  distant  nations  of  the  Morini  and 
the  Menapii,  who  had  made  no  signs  of  submission,  but  they 
retreated  before  his  approach  into  the  vast  forests  and  marshes 
with  which  their  country  was  almost  wholly  covered,  into 
which  he  found  it  impracticable  to  pursue  them.® 

§  6.  At  the  close  of  this  third  year's  campaign,  as  remarked 
by  Dr.  Merivale,  "the  only  members  of  the  Gaulish  race 
who  retained  their  liberty  were  the  mountain  tribes  of  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  amphibious  wanderers  of  the  Waal  and  the 
Scheldt."'  But  Caesar  did  not  want  employment  for  his 
legions,  and  the  campaign  of  the  following  year  (b.c.  55)  was 


»  Ctesar,  B,  O.  iii.  13, 14. 
•  Ibid.  9. 11. 
'  Ibid.  20-27. 


• 


Ibid.  28.  29. 


•  Uitslory  of  Rome^  vol.  i.  p.  358. 
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rendered  memorable  as  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  Roman 
arms  were  carried  across  the  Bhine  into  Germany,  and  across 
the  sea  into  Britain. 

The  occasion  for  the  former  enterprise  was  furnished  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  Germans  themselves.    The  Usipetes  and 
Tencteri,  two  German  tribes  that  had  occupied^  a  territory  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Bhine,  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,* 
finding  themselves  hard  pressed  by  the  powerful  nation  of  the 
Suevi,  who  were  gradually  extending  themselves  to  the  west, 
and  subduing  or  expelling  all  the  tribes  that  lay  between  them 
and  the  Bhine,  had  crossed  that  river  and  established  them- 
selves in  the  territory  of  the  Menapii.    Hence  they  spread 
without  difficulty  into  the  adjoining  regions,  and  were  ex- 
tending their  incursions  on  every  side  when  Caesar  arrived  in 
that  part  of  Gaul,  and  after  a  brief  negotiation  attacked  and 
defeated  them  between  the  Meuse  and  the  Bhine,  driving 
them  with  great  slaughter  into  the  one  river  or  the  other. 
But  a  large  body  of  their  cavalry  succeeded  in  making  their 
escape  across  the  Bhine,  and  took  refuge  in  the  land  of  the 
Sugambri,^  who  made  common  cause  with  the  fugitives,  and 
refused  the  demands  of  Caesar  to  deliver  them  up,  alleging 
that  the  Bomans  had  no  right  to  interfere  beyond  the  Bhine, 
At  the  same  time  the  Ubians,  the  only  people  on  the  right 
bank  of  that  river  who  had  entered  into  friendly  relations  with 
Bome,  entreated  Caesar  to  cross  the  Bhine  with  a  view  to  strike 
terror  into  the  Suevi  and  their  allies.    He  in  consequence  con- 
structed a  bridge  across  the  river — a  work  which  was  accom- 
plished with  marvellous  celerity,  being  completed  within  ten 
days  from  its  first  commencement^ — and  passed  it  with  his 


'  Cflcs.  B.  G.  iv.  1.  Both  these  Dames 
here  appear  for  the  first  time,  but 
are  aflen^ards  repeatedly  mentioned 
during  the  wars  of  the  Romans  with 
the  (I'ermans.  They  were  on  this  oc- 
casion eficctnaUy  driven  out  of  Gaul, 
and  never  again  crossed  the  Bhine. 

*  See  note  to  next  page. 

'  /?.  O.  iv.  18.  The  exact  place 
where   C«sar   coDbtructed    this  cele- 


brated bridge  cannot  be  detennised, 
but  it  may  be  fixed  within  definite 
limits.  The  history  of  the  .cwnpaigD, 
combined  with  the  natural  geography 
of  the  country,  and  the  oonree  of  tkr 
river,  leave  no  doubt  that  it  most  be 
placed  between  Coblenti  and  Andsr- 
nach,  probably  in  the  neighbonriioni 
of  Neuwied  (see  Ukert,  Otnmmm, 
p.  IS,  note). 
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whole  army.  But  the  Suevi  and  Sugambri,  on  the  first  intelli- 
gence of  the  construction  of  the  bridge,  had  withdrawn  into 
the  interior  of  the  vast  forests  with  which  their  territories 
abounded.  Thither  Csesar  did  not  think  fit  to  follow  them, 
and  after  laying  waste  the  lands  of  the  Sugambri  near  the 
river  he  contented  himself  with  this  demonstration,  and  re- 
crossed  the  bridge,  after  having  spent  only  eighteen  days  on 
German  soil.* 

§  7.  He  had  previously  made  up  his  mind  to  undertake  an 
expedition  against  Britain ;  an  enterprise  to  which  he  was  pro- 
bably urged  more  by  the  desire  of  the  fame  to  be  earned  by 
being  the  first  Boman  general  to  set  foot  in  that  remote  and 
little-known  island,  than  by  any  hope  of  real  advantage.  The 
summer  was  indeed  so  far  advanced  that  he  could  not  look  for 
any  great  results,  and  he  took  with  him  only  two  legions, 
intending  this  first  expedition,  if  we  may  trust  his  own  account, 
rather  as  a  mere  reconnaissance  than  as  a  serious  invasion. 
Sailing  from  the  Portus  Itius,  a  seaport  on  the  coast  of  the 
Morini,*  which  afforded  the  shortest  passage  into  the  island, 
he  crossed  the  Straits  of  Dover,  and  succeeded  in  effecting  a 
landing  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  probably  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Deal.*  But  he  scarcely  penetrated  at  all  into  the 
interior,  his  cavalry,  which  had  sailed  from  a  different  port, 
having  failed  in  accomplishing  their  passage,  while  his  fleet 
suffered  severely  from  a  storm,  accompanied  by  the  unwonted 
phenomenon  of  spring  tides.  Under  these  circumstances  he 
determined  to  return  to  the  mainland ;  and  contented  himself 
with  repulsing  an  attack  of  the  Britons  on  his  camp,  which  was 
followed  by  a  pretence  of  submission  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
neighbouring  tribes. 

§  8.  The  very   imperfect  success  of  this  first  attempt  only 
stimulated  him  to  make  greater  efforts  in  the  following  spring 


*  Ibid.  19.  This  is  the  first  occasion 
on  which  the  Sugambri  or  Sicambri, 
the  name  of  whom  was  afterwards  so 
familiar  to  the  Romans — the  ^'ciede 
gaudentes    Sicambri"    of    Horace — 


appear  in  history.  They  dwelt  at  this 
period  on  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
north  of  tlie  Ubii. 

»  See  Note  B,  p.  136. 

•  See  Note  C,  p.  137. 
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(b.o.  54).  He  caused  a  large  number  of  ships  to  be  built  for  the 
express  purpose  of  the  inyasion,  and  assembled  not  less  than 
600  such  yessels,  besides  28  ships  of  war.^  With  this  great 
fleet,  on  board  of  which  he  carried  five  complete  legions  and 
2000  cavalry,®  he  effected  the  passage  of  the  Straits  without 
any  loss,  and  landed  at  the  same  place  as  the  year  before,  but 
this  time  without  opposition,  the  natives  having  withdrawn 
into  the  interior  at  the  sight  of  so  formidable  an  armament. 
His  first  action  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  a  river  about  twelve 
miles  from  the  sea-coast :'  thence  he  pushed  on  into  the  interior 
of  the  island  as  far  as  the  more  important  river  Tamesis 
(Thames),  which  bounded  the  territory  of  CassivellaunuSy  king 
or  chief  of  the  Trinobantes.  This  chieftain  had  been  appointed 
to  the  supreme  command  of  the  British  forces,  but  appears  to 
have  abandoned  the  defence  of  the  maritime  districts  as  hope- 
less, and  withdrew  at  once  across  the  Thames,  the  line  of  which 
he  hoped  to  defend  against  the  invader.  Caesar  reached  that 
river  at  a  distance  of  about  80  miles  from  the  sea,  at  a  spot 
which,  according  to  the  information  which  he  had  received, 
was  the  only  one  where  the  stream  was  fordable  :^  he  here  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  his  passage  and  capturing  a  "town**  or 
stronghold  of  Cassivellaunus  not  far  distant.^  This  was  the 
farthest  point  to  which  he  penetrated.  Several  of  the  neigh- 
bouring  tribes  hastened  to  send  deputies  and  make  overtures 
of  submission,^  and  their  example,  after  a  short  time,  was  fol- 
lowed by  Cassivellaunus  himself.  Csesar,  apprehensive  lest  the 
war  should  be  protracted  until  the  close  of  the  summer,  and 
desirous  of  returning  to  Gaul,  admitted  them  to  fSetvourable 
terms,  and  contented  himself  with  demanding  hostages  and  the 
imposition  of  a  nominal  tribute.* 

The  military  operations  in  Gaul  during  the  remainder  of  the 
season  had  no  especial  interest  in  a  geographical  point  of  view. 


»  C«8.  B.  G,  V.  2. 

■  lb.  8. 

'  Probably  the  8toar,  which  flows 
by  Canterbury  and  Bichborongb. 


3 


>  See  Note  D,  p.  138. 
~  Sec  Note  £,  p.  139. 
»  See  Note  F,  p.  139 
*  Ibid.  V.  22. 
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The  revolt  of  the  German,  or  semi-German,  tribes  of  the 
Ebnrones  and  Treveri,  though  they  succeeded  in  cutting  off 
one  division  of  his  army  under  Titurius  Sabinus  and  Aurun- 
culeius  Cotta,  and  gravely  endangering  two  others,  was  un- 
successful, and  failed  in  producing  any  permanent  result. 
Csesar  had  judiciously  posted  all  his  legions,  with  a  single 
exception,  in  the  territory  of  the  Belgians  (in  the  wider  sense 
of  the  word) :  this  being  apparently  the  only  part  of  Gaul 
where  he  expected  any  outbreak.  He  himself  took  up  his 
winter  quarters  at  Samarobriva  (Amiens),  which  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  most  considerable  towns  in  those 
regions. 

§  9.  The  conquest  of  Gaul  was  however  still  far  from  being 
complete,  and  the  three  following  campaigns  (b.c.  53,  52,  and 
51),  were  all  employed  in  putting  down  insurrections  of  the 
native  tribes  that  combined  in  defence  of  their  liberties  before 
they  were  finally  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  their  subjection  to 
the  Roman  yoke.  The  first  of  these  was  principally  confined 
to  the  Belgian,  or  rather  German,  tribes  of  the  Treveri  and 
Eburones,  and  the  assistance  sent  them  from  beyond  the 
Rhine,  from  the  powerful  nation  of  the  Suevi,  led  Caesar  to 
cross  that  river  for  the  second  time.  His  passage  was  effected 
on  this  occasion  a  little  higher  up  than  before,  but  in  the  same 
part  of  its  course.  He  did  not  penetrate  any  farther  into  the 
interior  than  on  the  previous  occasion.  He  was  received  in  a 
friendly  manner  by  the  Ubii,  whose  territory  immediately 
adjoined  the  Rhine ;  but  found  that  the  Suevi  had  retired  on 
his  approach  to  the  farthest  limits  of  their  territory,  where  a 
vast  forest,  called  by  Caesar  the  Silva  Bacenis,  separated  them 
from  the  Cherusci  *  on  the  east ;  and  hither  he  judged  it  im- 


•  B,  O.  vi.  10.  This  is  the  first 
mention  of  the  name  of  the  Cherusci, 
afterwards  so  familiar  to  the  Romans 
daring  their  long  wars  in  Germany. 
They  appear  to  have  dwelt  at  this  time 
between  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe.  The 
forest  called  by  Cwsar  Baoenis  (a  name 


not  fonnd  in  later  writers),  which  he 
describes  as  **  silva  infinita  magnitu- 
dine''  wonld  therefore  correspond  to 
the  Harz  and  the  range  of  the  Teuto- 
bnrger  Wald,  on  the  borders  of  West- 
phalia. 
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prudent  to  follow  them.  He  therefore  withdrew  a  second  time 
across  the  Rhine,  after  a  brief  stay  on  the  German  side  of  the 
river.®  Nevertheless,  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 
collect  many  interesting  particulars  concerning  the  nations, 
inhabitants,  and  natural  productions  of  Grermany,  with  which 
the  Romans  now  for  the  first  time  became  acquainted.^ 

§  10.  The  following  campaign  (b.c.  52),  in  which  the 
standard  of  revolt  was  raised  by  Vercingetorix,  at  the  head  of 
the  Arverni,  and  was  followed  by  a  general  defection  of  almost 
all  the  Gaulish  tribes — even  the  faithful  JEdm  being  carried 
away  by  the  contagion  of  example  to  join  in  the  movement — 
was  in  a  political  sense  one  of  the  most  important  of  all,  and 
never  did  the  military  genius  of  Caesar  show  itself  more  con- 
spicuously :  but  his  movements  were  confined  within  the  limits 
of  Gaul  itself,  and  he  had  no  occasion  to  carry  his  arms  beyond 
the  districts  with  which  he  was  already  acquainted.  Hence  the 
operations  of  this  year,  interesting  as  they  are  in  a  military  and 
topographical  point  of  view,  cannot  be  considered  as  having  con- 
tributed materially  to  the  extension  of  geographical  knowledge. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  desultory  hostilities  of  the 
following  year  (b.c.  51),  which  were  confined  to  successive  par- 
tial revolts  in  different  parts  of  Gaul — among  the  Beliovaci 
and  Treveri  in  Belgium,  and  among  the  Pictones  and  adjacent 
tribes  in  the  west.  The  last  blow  was  given  to  this  final  move- 
ment by  the  reduction  of  Uxellodunum,  a  fortress  of  great 
natural  strength,^  in  which  the  last  of  the  rebel  leaders  had 
taken  refuge.  The  capture  of  this  stronghold  may  be  said  to 
have  completed  the  conquest  of  Gaul.  From  this  time  the 
whole  coimtry  from  the  Rhone  and  the  Rhine  to  the  Western 


*  Caes.  B.  G.  vi.  9, 10,  29.  the  Cadurci,  its  ancient  inhaMtants — 


'  Ibid.  21-28. 


but  near  the  frontiers  of  the 


*  The  position  of  Uxellodunum  may  This  site,  which  was  first  somi'sled  by 

be  now  considered  iis  establibhod  be-   '  D*Anville  {Notice  de  la  GutScy  p.  7iS}» 

yondadoubt  It  occupied  a  hill,  now  un-  and    adopted    by  Thierry  (HmI  Stt 

inhabitixl,  called  the  Puy  d'Isdolu,  near  Gatilois,  toL  ill.  p.  220),  has  been  fUly 

the  north  btink  of  the  Dordogne,  within   ,  confirmed  by  researches  made  on  the 

the  limits  of  the  district  still  culled   '  spot  by  order  of  the  Emperor  NapolcoB 

Quorcy,  a  name  derived  from  that  of  llI.(tSechis  Ki0(ieGer«ir,voLiL|iL343.) 
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Ocean,  passed,  without  any  further  attempt  at  resistance,  under 
the  ordinary  administration  of  a  Roman  province,  and  rapidly 
acquired,  in  all  but  the  remotest  districts,  a  strong  tincture 
of  Boman  civilization. 

§  11.  With  regard  to  Gaul  itself  the  effect  of  these  succes- 
sive campaigns  of  Julius  Caesar  was  to  bring  the  whole  of  that 
great  country  within  the  domain  of  definite  geographical 
knowledge.  For  the  vague  ideas  and  arbitrary  assumptions  of 
previous  authors  were  substituted  the  distinct  and  clear  state- 
ments of  an  able  observer  and  remarkably  lucid  writer.  Our 
good  fortune  in  possessing  the  original  work  in  its  integrity 
renders  this  contrast  still  more  striking  to  us,  and  in  esti- 
mating the  results  thus  obtained  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
had  we  possessed  in  like  manner  the  complete  works  of  some 
of  the  Greek  writers,  especially  Polybius  and  Posidonius,  we 
should  probably  have  found  that  they  possessed,  though  in  a 
somewhat  vague  and  imperfect  form,  a  knowledge  of  many 
nations,  as  well  as  physical  features  of  the  country,  that  are  now 
for  the  first  time  found  mentioned  in  the  pages  of  Caesar. 

But  whatever  allowance  may  require  to  be  made  on  this 
account,  it  is  certain  that  Caesar's  own  record  of  his  observa- 
tions and  operations  in  Gaul  must  have  formed  for  the  Romans, 
as  well  as  for  ourselves,  the  first  foundation  of  all  accurate 
knowledge  of  that  country.  The  brief  geographical  summary 
with  which  he  opens  his  work  states  clearly  the  ethnological 
division  of  the  country  into  three  portions,  the  inhabitants  of 
which,  as  he  distinctly  tells  us,  differed  from  one  another  in 
language,  institutions,  and  laws.  These  were  the  Aquitani 
in  the  south,  the  Belgae  it,  the  north,  and  the  Celts  or  Gauls 
proper  in  the  intermediate  portion.  Their  boundaries  also  are 
clearly  marked,  the  Gauls  being  separated  from  the  Aquitani 
by  the  river  Garumna  or  Garonne,  and  from  the  Belgae  by 
the  Seine  and  Mame,  and  here,  as  well  as  in  other  passages, 
we  find  him  well  acquainted  with  all  the  principal  rivers 
which,  in  the  case  of  Gaul  especially,  form  the  leading 
features  in  the  physical  geography  of  the  country.     Not  only 
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are  the  Seine,  Loire,  and  Garonne  repeatedly  mentioned  in 
his  Commentaries,  but  their  tributaries,  the  Mame  (Matrona), 
the  Aisne  (Axona),  and  the  Allier  (the  Elaver),  were  equally 
well  known  to  him.  He  describes  also  clearly  the  coarse  of 
the  mountain  ranges  of  the  Cevennes  (Mons  Cebenna),  the 
Jura,  and  the  Vosges  (Vosegus),  as  well  as  the  great  forest 
tract  of  the  Ardennes  (Silva  Arduena),  which  at  that  period 
constituted  so  important  a  natural  feature  in  the  north  of 
Gaul.*  His  repeated  campaigns  in  Belgium  rendered  him 
familiar  not  only  with  the  course  of  the  Bhine  and  the  Meuse 
(Mosa),^  but  with  those  of  the  Sambre  (Sabis),  the  Scheldt 
(Scaldis),  and  even  the  Waal  (Vacalus),  which  he  correctly 
describes  as  a  branch  of  the  Bhine,  flowing  into  the  Meuse.' 
But  his  knowledge  of  the  island  of  the  Batayi,  which  he  con- 
ceived to  be  intercepted  between  the  two  rivers,  was  derived 
only  from  hearsay,  and  was  necessarily  imperfect. 

§  12.  Still  more  complete  and  accurate  was  his  knowledge 
of  the  different  nations  and  tribes  that  inhabited  the  country 
at  the  time  of  its  conquest.  Here  his  position  gave  him  ad- 
vantages which  no  ordinary  geographer  would  have  possessed : 
and  where  he  enumerates  the  nations  that  on  different  ooc»- 
sions  combined  in  arms  against  him,  with  the  force  of  their 
several  contingents,  or  that  successively  submitted  to  his  yoke, 
we  may  feel  confident  that  his  lists  are  based  on  authentic 
materials.  Such  lists  are  found,  of  the  Helvetians  and  their 
allies  in  the  first  book,  of  the  Belgic  tribes  in  the  second,  of 
the  Armorican  nations  and  the  Aquitanian  tribes  in  the  third, 
and  a  more  general  enumeration,  comprising  all  the  principal 
populations  of  Gaul  in  the  seventh  book,  when  they  formed  a 
general  league  under  Vercingetorix.  An  examination  of  these 
lists  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  things  in  ancient  geo- 


*  His  statement  of  its  extent — that 
it  ooTcred  a  space  of  more  than  500 
miles  in  length,  from  the  Rhine  and 
the  borders  of  the  Treveri,  to  the  con- 
fines of  the  Nenrii  and  the  Remi — is 
indeed  in  any  case  a  great  exagge- 
ration ;  but  he  hero  doabtloes  followed 


some  Tague  popular  estimate.  B,  6, 
V.  3,  vi.  29. 

^  It  must  be  mere  chanoo  thai  Um 
name  of  the  Moselle  does  not  oooor  in 
the  Commentaries. 

»  Ji.  G,  iv.  10. 
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graphy :  the  greater  part  of  the  names  are  recognized  at  once 
from  their  having  continued  down  to  a  recent  period  to  give 
name  to  the  provinces  or  districts  where  they  dwelt,  or  being 
stiU*  retained  in  those  of  their  chief  towns.  A  comparatively 
small  number  only  have  disappeared,  and  these  for  the  most 
part  were  either  obscure  or  insignificant  tribes,  or,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  German  races  in  Belgium,  have  been  effaced  by 
the  continual  waves  of  invasion  that  have  swept  over  that 
part  of  Gaul. 

In  many  cases  also  the  towns  may  readily  be  identified 
from  their  preserving  the  names  of  the  tribes  to  which  they 
belonged,  while  in  others  they  retained  the  same  names  under 
the  Boman  Empire,  and  are  therefore  well  known*  Such  was 
the  case  (among  others)  with  Avaricum  (Bourges),  Agedincum 
(Sens),  Genabum  (Orleans),  and  Lutetia  (Paris),  the  position 
of  which  upon  an  island  in  the  Seine  is  distinctly  noticed.^ 

It  is  a  fact  peculiar  to  the  geography  of  Gaul  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  the  chief  towns  of  the  several  tribes 
gradually  lost  their  own  separate  appellations,  and  were  known 
only  by  those  of  the  tribes  to  which  they  belonged.  Thus 
Samarobriva,  the  capital  of  the  Ambiani,  became  Ambiani, 
whence  its  modem  name  of  Amiens  ;  Avaricum  of  the 
Bituriges  in  like  manner  passed  into  Bourges ;  Noviodunum 
of  the  Suessiones  into  Soissons,  and  so  in  numerous  other 
instances.  In  all  these  cases,  however,  the  change  can  be 
readily  followed :  and  no  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  cities,  which  have  continued  to  occupy  the  sites  of 
the  original  capitals. 

The  case  is  otherwise  with  the  great  strongholds  of  the 
Gfkuls  at  Gergovia  and  Alesia,  both  of  which  sites  were  sub- 
sequently abandoned,  when  their  strength  as  fortresses  had 
ceased  to  be  of  value.  Both  of  them,  however,  can  fortu- 
nately be  identified  beyond  a  doubt :  the  hill  of  Gergovia 
having  always  retained  its  original  name,  though  uninhabited ; 


«  B.  O.  vii.  57. 
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while  that  of  Alesia  is  still  marked  by  the  village  of  Alise 
Ste.  Beine,  in  a  commanding  position  on  Mont  Aoxois,  about 
12  miles  from  Montbard.  It  is  probable  also  that  Bibracte, 
repeatedly  mentioned  by  Caesar  as  the  capital  of  the  .^Bdui, 
and  commonly  identified  with  the  Boman  city  of  Augusto- 
dunum  (Autun),  really  occupied  a  much  stronger  and  more 
elevated  position  on  the  hill  called  Mont  Beuvray,  some  dis- 
tance further  west/  Uxellodunum,  though  a  site  of  g^reat 
natural  strength,  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  a  town  of 
much  importance. 

§  13.  But  if  we  are  struck  with  the  accuracy,  as  well  as  the 
extent,  of  Caesar's  information  concerning  Gaul — a  country 
which  he  had  traversed  in  all  directions  during  a  space  of 
ten  years — the  case  is  very  different  with  regard  both  to  Britain 
and  Germany.  In  some  respects  indeed  the  information  ob- 
tained by  Caesar  with  respect  to  these  two  countries  was  even 
a  more  valuable  addition  to  the  stock  of  geographical  know- 
ledge previously  existing  than  his  contributions  to  that  of 
Gaul.  For  the  notions  concerning  them  to  be  derived  from 
any  earlier  sources  were  so  utterly  vague  and  unsatisfactory, 
that  the  amount  of  knowledge  he  was  able  to  collect  upon  the 
subject — imperfect  as  it  was — was  of  the  highest  value,  as 
supplying  at  least  a  certain  portion  of  definite  and  trustworthy 
fact.  He  himself  tells  us  that  when  he  attempted  to  gather 
information  concerning  Britain  from  the  Gaulish  traders  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  island,  he  was  unable  to  learn 
what  were  its  magnitude  and  dimensions,  by  what  nations  it 
was  inhabited,  or  even  what  were  the  largest  and  most  com- 
modious ports.^  Considering  that  an  extensive  trade  was 
undoubtedly   carried    on    between    the    two    countries,    and 

*  See  lyAnvUIe,  Not  ire  de  la  Gaule^  intititutis  uterentur,  neqne  qui  cflKiit 
p.  15G;  and  a  Dote  to  Napoleon's  Vie  \  ad  majornm  naviiim  nmltitodineiB 
de  C^Mr^  vol.  ii.  p.  67.  I  idonei  portas,  reperire  poterat.** 

*  li.  G.  iv.  20.  **Itaquc  vocatis  nd  '  A  nafi&igo  thatisinstmctiveasdiov- 
flc  undique  mercatoribus,  ncque  qnanta  |  ing  Uie  difficulty  of  procoriii^c  infonn- 
nsBCt    insulae   magnitudo,  noqne  quie  ation  from  such  sources,  and  the 


aut  quanta)  nationes  incolen-ni,  noquc      nrquont  uncertainty  of  all  statcmeiiti 
qiicm  usuin  U'lli  haborcnt  aut  quibus      derived  from  them. 
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that  the  southern  or  maritime  districts  of  the  island  were 
inhabited  by  tribes  of  Belgian  origin,  who  retained  the  names 
of  the  parent  races  from  which  they  had  sprung,®  and  pre- 
served at  least  some  degree  of  political  connection  with  them, 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  this  ignorance  was  in  part 
assumed;  but  it  serves  clearly  to  prove  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  such  information,  and  fully  accounts  for  the  vague 
character  of  the  reports  circulated  by  previous  writers. 

§  14.  Caesar  himself  did  not,  as  we  have  seen,  advance  far 
beyond  the  Thames  :  he  landed  on  both  occasions  at  the  same 
point,  and  returned  to  it  again  to  re-embark  for  Gaul.  His 
opportunities  of  personal  observation  were  therefore  very 
limited,  and  he  does  not  appear  to  have  held  personal  inter- 
course with  any  of  the  more  important  nations  of  the  island, 
except  the  people  of  Cantiimi  or  Kent — who  were,  as  he  remarks, 
by  far  the  most  civilized  people  in  the  country,  and  differed  but 
little  from  their  neighbours  in  Gaul — and  the  Trinobantes, 
who  occupied  a  tract  north  of  the  Thames,  probably  com- 
prising the  modem  counties  of  Essex  and  Hertfordshire.  His 
information  concerning  the  tribes  of  the  interior  was  there- 
fore derived  chiefly  from  hearsay ;  as  was  necessarily  the  case 
with  his  general  geographical  notices.  He  describes  the 
island^  as  of  triangular  form,  one  of  the  angles  being  formed 
by  the  projecting  point  of  Kent  (Cantium),  another  by  a  pro- 
montory extending  towards  the  south,  in  the  direction  of 
Spain.  The  coast  between  these  two,  which  faced  that  of 
Gauly  was  about  500  miles  in  length.  The  west  coast,  opposite 
to  which  lay  Hibemia,  was  said  to  be  about  700  miles  in 
extent;  while  the  third,  which  faced  the  north  (north-east) 
was  not  less  than  800  miles.    Hibemia^  was  estimated  at  about 


•  B,  G.  V.  12. 

'  Ibid.  V.  13. 

*  *'  Altenim  vcrgit  ad  Hispaniara  at- 
qiie  occidentem  solem ;  qua  ex  parte  est 
Hibemia,  diraidio  minor,  ut  festimatur, 
anam  BritanDia."  lUd.  This  is  the 
nrst  mention  in  nny  extant  author  of 
the  name  of  Hibemia,  though  there 
can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  name  at  least 


was  known  to  the  Bomans  long  before, 
as  was  that  of  lemo  to  the  Greeks. 

The  expression  of  **  vergit  ad  Hispa- 
niam''  is  very  singular;  but  would 
seem  to  imply  that  he  conceived  the 
position  of  Britain  somewhat  in  the 
same  manner  that  Strabo  did ;  thougli 
he  distinctly  placed  Ireland  to  the  went 
of  it,  and  not  to  the  north. 
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two-thirds  of  the  size  of  Britain,  from  which  it  was  separated 
by  a  strait  of  about  the  same  width  as  that  from  Britain  to 
Gaul.  Midway  between  the  two  was  an  island  called  Mona : 
besides  which  numerous  other  islands  were  scattered  around  the 
principal  one,  in  some  of  which  it  was  asserted  that  at  the 
winter  solstice  there  was  continuous  night  for  thirty  days.*  Of 
this  Caesar  could  get  no  definite  account,  but  he  ascertained  by 
observations  instituted  on  purpose  with  water-clocks  that  even 
in  the  parts  of  Britain  visited  by  himself,  the  nights  at  that 
season  (the  late  summer)  were  shorter  than  in  GrauL^  The 
climate  was  also  more  temperate,  and  the  cold  in  winter  less 
severe. 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  allusion  is  found  in  the  Commen- 
taries, either  in  this  passage  or  elsewhere,  to  the  celebrated 
Cassiterides  or  Tin  Islands,  in  connection  with  Britain,  though 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  was  the  richness  of  Cornwall  in 
this  resi)ect  that  led  to  the  extensive  trade  with  Britain  carried 
on  by  the  Veneti  from  Bretagne;  who  probably  transported 
the  ore  from  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Loire.*  Caesar  was 
erroneously  informed  that  tin  (plumbum  album)  was  found  in 
the  interior  of  Britain^ — a  statement  which,  if  it  were  not 
intended  to  mislead,  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  ignorance  of 
the  Belgian  tribes  in  the  south-east  of  the  island  concerning 
the  remote  comer  in  the  south-west.  Pearls,  which  had  been 
supposed  to  be  produced  in  Britain  in  large  quantities,  were 
found  to  be  in  fact  neither  large  nor  of  fine  quality.* 

§  15.  Still  more  imperfect  was  the  acquaintance  possessed 


*  Ihid.     It  is  evident  that  this  is   !  noctes  videbamus."    Ibid, 

only  a  reappearance  of  the  confused  *  The  infonnation    on  this  eiilject 

traditions  about  Thulc;  but  from  the  collected  by  P.  Crassos  has  been  alicMly 

expression  of  Caear  (de  quibus  insnlis  referred  to  (see  Note  8,  to  p.  115). 

nonnutti  tcripneruni)  it  seems  that  lie  '  **'  Nasoitur  ibi  plnmbiim  albmo  in 

is  here  referring  to  the  statements  of  mcditermneis  regionibua,'*  ▼.  IX. 

earlier  authors  (Greek  or  Latin)  rather  *  The  British  pearls  are  not  aUndc^ 

than  to  anything    he  heard    in    tlie  to  by  Cms^ar,  though  MsprtcJ  hj 


conntry.  *•  hiter  writers  to  be  one  of  the  lempte- 

'  '*  Nob  nihil  dc  co  perron tationibus  tions  that  induced  him  to  atteai|il  tht 

reperiebumus,  nisi  certis  ex  aqua  men-  conquest  of  the  island.    (Suet.   Osa 

suris  breviores  vaec  quam  in  continenti  ;  47.    Bee  Chapter  XXTTT  Note  A.) 
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by  CsBsar  with  Germany,  so  far  as  it  rested  on  personal  obser- 
vation.    Though  he  twice  crossed  the  Rhine  with  an  army, 
and  might  undoubtedly  boast  of  being  the  first  Boman  general 
who  oyer  set  foot  on  German  soil,  he  penetrated  on  each  occa- 
sion but  a  very  small  distance  into  the  interior,  and  has  fur- 
nished us  with  no  details  of  his  operations.     But  from  his 
alliance  with  the  Ubians,  who  at  this  period  occupied  the  right 
bank  of  the  Bhine,  as  well  as  from  the  numerous  German 
prisoners  taken  from  Ariovistus,  he  appears  to  have  had  the 
means  of  obtaining  information  concerning  the  neighbouring 
tribes  and  nations,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  country  in 
general,  of  a  more  trustworthy  character  than  would  have  been 
within  the  reach  of  any  ordinary  geographer.    Thus  we  find  all 
the  principal  tribes  that  he  mentions — the  Suevi,  the  Sugambri 
or  Sicambri,  the  Usipetes  and  Tencteri,  as  well  as  the  Ubii 
themselves,  and  the  more  distant  Cherusci,  all  noticed  under 
the  s£ime  names  by  which  they  shortly  afterwards  reappear  in 
history  * :  and  though  their  limits  and  places  of  abode  cannot 
be  said  to  be  distinctly  indicated,  this  was  inevitable,  at  a 
time  when  the  leading  geographical  features  of  the  country 
were  as  yet  unknown,  and  there  were  no  towns  or  fixed  points 
to  determine  the  locality  of  each  tribe.®    A  very  large  part  of 
Germany  was  undoubtedly  at  this  period  covered  with  primeval 
forests.     Of  these  Caesar  mentions  two  by  name,  the  great 
Hercynian  Forest,  which  had  already  been  known  by  name  at 
least  to  Eratosthenes  and  Posidonius,  and  was  reported  to  extend 
over  a  space  of  nine  days'  journey  in  width,  and  more  than 
sixty  days'  journey  in  length  :  its  extension  in  that  direction 
being  unknown.     It  began  on  the  confines  of  the  Helvetii  and 


*  Of  the  tribes  that  bad  furnished 
their  contingents  to  the  army  of  Ario- 
vistus (B.  G.  i.  51) — the  names  of  which 
were  doubtless  learnt  from  the  cap- 
tives— the  Tribocci,  Vangiones,  and 
Nemetes,  were  petty  tribes  dwelling  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine :  the  Suevi 
and  Marooinanni  are  well-known  Ger- 
man nations;  while  the  Harudes  and 

VOL.  II. 


Sedusii  are  supposed  to  have  come  from 
more  distant  regions  to  the  north. 

*  Giesar  did  not  penetrate  far  enough 
into  the  interior  to  become  acquainted 
with  any  of  the  great  rivers — the  Ems, 
the  Weser,  and  the  Elbe — which  natu- 
rally figure  so  prominently  in  the 
subsequent  wars  of  the  Romans  in 
Germany. 

K 
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Rauraci  (with  the  modern  Black  Forest)  and  thence  continued 
along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Danube,  to  the  confines  of  the 
Dacians  and  Anartians,'  where  it  quitted  the  course  of  the 
river  and  turned  to  the  north,  into  regions  which  had  never 
been  visited.®  The  other,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Bacenis 
Silva,  he  describes  as  separating  the  Suevi  from  the  Cherusci  :• 
this  evidently  corresponds  with  the  forest  of  the  Harz,  and  that 
subsequently  known  as  the  Teutoburger  Wald. 

§  16.  Caesar's  account  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  the 
Germans,*  as  distinguished  from  the  Gauls,  brief  as  it  is,  is 
clear  and  characteristic,  and  agrees  well  in  its  general  features 
with  that  collected  at  a  later  period  by  Tacitus.  His  notices 
of  the  wild  animals  on  the  contrary  that  were  found  in  the 
vast  forests  of  Germany,  were  necessarily  derived  from  hearsay, 
and  are  not  unmixed  with  the  same  fables  which  we  find  still 
current  in  the  days  of  Pliny. 

Of  his  ethnographical  observations  undoubtedly  the  most 
important  is  that  in  which  he  remarks  that  while  the  Grerman 
races  in  his  day  were  perpetually  pressing  upon  the  Grauls 
and  tending  to  establish  themselves  across  the  Bhine,  the 
contrary  had  previously  been  the  case,  and  Gfiulish  tribes  had 
formerly  crossed  the  Rhine  and  established  themselves  on 
German  territory.  This  accords  well  with  the  fact  that  we 
find  at  an  earlier  period  races  of  Gaulish  origin,  the  Boii, 
Taurisci,  and  others  extending  doym  the  valley  of  the  Danube 
even  to  the  frontiers  of  Dacia  and  lUyricum.* 

§  17.  The  Civil  Wars  of  the  Romans,  that  preceded  the 
final  establishment  of  the  Empire,  from  their  being  confined 
within  the  limits  of  the  Roman  dominions,  were  naturally 
little  calculated  to  promote  the  extension  of  geographical 
knowledge.  The  only  exception  was  the  remarkable  march 
of  Cato  from  Cyrene  to  Utica,  which  would   possess  much 

'  This  mention  of  so  obscure  a  people       tioned  by  any  other  author. 
as  the  Anartians  is  very  singular.    A  *  Cies.  B.  O.  vi.  25. 

tribt^  of  that  name  is  found  in  the  Hat  *  lb.  vi.  10. 

pven  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  8,  §  5)  of  the  «  lb.  vi.  21-24.    

Dacian  triU>fl,  but  they  are  not  men-  I       *  See  Chapter  Xyui.  pi  90. 
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interest  for  the  geographer,  had  its  details  been  preserved  to 
us.  But  unfortunately  these  are  wholly  wanting.  We  learn 
only  from  Strabo  that  he  marched  round  the  Great  Syrtis  in 
thirty  days  from  Berenice ;  ^  and  if  any  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  the  poetical  statement  of  Lucan,  that  he  completed  the 
whole  march  to  the  fertile  districts  of  the  Carthaginian  terri- 
tory within  two  months :  *  a  marvellous  proof  of  the  endurance 
and  hardiness  of  the  Boman  soldiers.  He  was  at  the  head  of 
an  army  of  more  than  10,000  men,  but  we  are  not  told  what 
proportion  of  these  he  led  in  safety  to  join  the  army  of  Scipio 
in  Africa.  The  exploit  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  its  kind  on  record,  and  may  well  be  compared  with  the  march 
of  Alexander  through  the  deserts  of  Gedrosia.* 


Tpuucoarrcuos  wt^  irtpi^fucrt  r^v  Svpriy 
MdpKOS  Kdruv^  Kordyaty  <rrpariky  ir\ci({- 
rmtf  ^  fivpiw  iivBpoiVf  fls  fi^pv  ^t€\i»y  r&v 
i9p€lt9y  x^"^  68cu(rc  9h  trtihs  iv  &fJ^<ip 
0a$^l^  kclL  Ka6na<ri.  Strabo,  xvii.  3,  p. 
836.  TliiB  is  the  only  dofinito  and 
trustworthy  information  thut  we  pos- 
sess concerning  thi3  remarkable  march. 
Plutarch  furiii^es  scarcely  any  par- 
ticulars, while  the  bombaKtic  descrip- 
tion of  it  in  Lucan,  to  which  it  chieHy 
owes  its  celebrity,  is  as  vugue  as  it  is 
inflated.  Tlie  real  distance  from  Bere- 
nice (Benghazi)  to  Gape  Mesurata, 
which  forms  the  western  boundary  of 
the  Hvrtis,  is,  according  to  Dr.  Barth, 
who  himself  performed  the  journey, 
more  than  105  German  or  420  geo- 
graphical miles.  Gaptiiin  Beechey 
*  estimates  it  at  426  G.  miles.  Strabo 
himself  in  another  passage  states  the 
oircnmferenct3  of  tlie  Great  Syrtis  at 
3930  stadia  (Barth,  Wanderungen,  p. 
358:  Beechey's  Tripoli,  p.  256).  It  is 
most  probable  that  Strf^  would  reckon 
his  march  from  one  city  to  another,  or 
horn  Berenice  to  Leptis  Magua,  which 
is  about  50  miles  farther  westward. 
The  march  from  thence  to  the  Cartha- 
ginian territory  would  offer  com^mra- 
tively  little  dillficulty. 

Mr.  Merivale  has  been  mislo  1  by  the 
confused  narrative  of  Lucan  into  sup- 


posing that  it  was  the  Lesser  Syrtis 
which  alone  was  the  scene  of  tbis 
perilous  march,  but  the  testimony  of 
Strabo  is  clear  and  explicit,  and  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  natural 
features  of  the  country.  This  has 
unaccountably  been  overlooked  by  Mr. 
Lung. 

*  Lucan,  ix.  940.  When  Plutarch' 
speaks  of  his  traversing  the  sandy 
desert  for  seven  days  continuously 
{Cato,  56)  he  must  clearly  refer  to 
some  special  poi-tion  of  the  march. 

*  The  same  enterprise  had  indeed 
been  successfully  accomplished  at  a 
much  earlier  period  by  Ophelias,  ruler 
of  Cyrene,  who  in  B.C.  308  conducted 
un  tirmy  of  Greek  mercenaries  from 
that  city  to  the  support  of  Agatbocles 
in  his  war  against  Carthage.  He 
also  took  two  months  on  the  manh 
(Diodor.  xx.  41,  42).  His  army  was 
reported,  as  well  as  thut  of  Cato,  to 
have  suffered  severely  from  venomous 
serpents.  Absurdly  exaggerated  as  are 
the  tales  concerning  these  found  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  they  are 
not  altogether  without  foundation. 
Several  species  of  snakes  wliose  bite  is 
of  a  most  deadly  description  are  found 
in  the  sands  of  Northern  Africa,  espe- 
chilly  the  African  Cobra  and  the 
Cerastes  or  Homed  Viper.  Others 
attain  to  a  large  size.    Dr.  Barth  in 

K   2 
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§  18.  Hostilities  were  also  carried  on  upon  the  eastern 
frontier  of  the  Boman  Empire  during  the  interval  of  repose 
that  preceded  the  final  contest  between  Antony  and  Octavian, 
and  the  operations  of  the  former  against  the  Parthians  were 
attended  with  some  successes  and  deserve  a  passing  notice. 
The  history  of  this  war  was  written  by  his  friend  and  com- 
panion Dellius,*  whose  work  was  used  by  Strabo,  and  appears 
to  have  thrown  some  additional  light  on  the  countries  bor- 
dering on  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia.  But  our  knowledge  of 
these  campaigns  is  too  imperfect  to  estimate  their  value  in 
this  respect.  We  learn  however  that,  after  the  way  had  been 
cleared  for  him  by  the  successes  of  his  lieutenants,  Ventidius 
and  Canidius — the  first  of  whom  defeated  the  Parthians  and 
drove  them  back  across  the  Euphrates,  while  the  second  re- 
duced the  Armenian  king,  Artavasdes,  to  submission,  and  even 
carried  the  Boman  arms  for  the  second  time  against  the  Iberians 
and  Albanians^ — he  himself  advanced  at  the  head  of  a  great 
army  through  Armenia,  into  Atropatene,  a  province  hitherto 
unknown  to  the  Boman  arms,  and  which  constituted  a  subordi- 
nate kingdom  dependent  upon  the  Parthian  monarchy.  Here 
he  laid  siege  to  a  city  called  by  Plutarch  Phraata,  and  by 
Dion  Cassius  Praaspa,  which  is  described  as  a  great  city,  in 
which  the  king  of  Media  (Atropatene)  had  deposited  his  wives 
and  children  for  security.**  It  was  a  fortress  of  great  strength^ 
and  the  efforts  of  Antony  to  reduce  it  proved  ineffectnaL 
Unfortunately  its  site  is  very  imperfectly  indicated.  But  it 
appears  to  be  certainly  the  same  place  which  is  called  by 
Strabo  Vera,*  and  if  this  be  the  case  it  may  probably  be  iden-  • 
tified  with  the  remarkable  mountain  fortress  now  known  as 


one  instance  killed  a  snake  between  ■       '  Plut  Anion.  34 ;  Dion  O&m,  xlil. 
8  and  9  feet  in  length  (p.  268) ;  but  no  I   24.    Plutarch  even  ataerts  tfamt  Otad- 


dios  on  this  occasion  adnoioed  at  §u 
as  the  Caucasus  (&xp<  ^^  EmmJ^tm 
rpori\0fy),  a  statement  that  mul  doobl* 


such  gigantic  monsters  as  the  Pythons 
and  hcias  of  India  are  known  in  Africa 
at  the  present  day. 

*  Strabo,  xi.   p.  .523 ;    Plut.  Anton.   :   less  be  received  with  some 
c.  25,  59.    This  is  the  samo  Dellins  to  *  Phit.  Anton.  38. 

whom  Horace  has  addreAi^ed  the  well-  |       *  OUtpa.  Strabo.  xL  13,  |».  SSX     Ub> 
known  ode  (Ourro.  ii.  3>.  fortunately  the  text  of  StnUm  im  tfat 
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Takht-i-Suleiman,  for  which  Sir  H.  KawKnson  has  claimed  the 
name  of  the  Atropatenian  Ecbatana.^  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
certain  that  Antony  on  this  occasion  carried  the  Boman  arms 
in  this  direction  farther  than  any  preceding,  or  indeed  than 
any  subsequent,  general. 

Having  been  compelled  to  abandon  the  siege,  he  commenced 
his  retreat  towards  Armenia,  but  suffered  seyerely  from  drought 
and  thirst  in  traversing  the  arid  plains  of  Atropatene  (the 
modern  Azerbijan),  as  well  as  from  the  continual  harassing 
attacks  of  the  Parthians.  It  was  not  till  after  twenty-seven 
days'  march,  during  which  they  were  engaged  in  almost  per- 
petual hostilities,  and  are  said  to  have  lost  not  less  than  24,000 
men,  that  the  Boman  army  reached  the  river  Araxes,  after 
crossing  which  they  found  themselves  in  safety,  within  the  limits 
of  a  friendly  country.^  The  distance  from  Phraata  or  Vera  to  the 
Araxes  is  given  by  Strabo,  on  the  authority  of  Dellius,  at  2400 
stadia,  or  240  G.  miles.  Sir  H.  Bawlinson,  who  was  himself 
well  acquainted  with  the  country,  points  out  the  accuracy  with 
which  the  details  of  this  march  are  given  by  Plutarch,  evidently 
following  the  authority  of  Dellius :  among  other  incidents  the 
sufferings  of  the  Boman  ^Idiers  were  on  one  occasion  greatly 
augmented  by  their  coming  to  a  stream  of  salt  water  which  is 
tmdoubtedly  the  Aji,  a  river  flowing  a  few  miles  to  the  north 
of  Tabriz,  the  only  one  of  this  nature  in  all  Azerbijan.^ 

On  the  other  hand  the  route  by  which  Antony  had  advanced 
into  Atropatene  is  very  obscurely  indicated.  Strabo  indeed 
represents  him  as  being  purposely  misled  by  the  king  of 


passage  is  corrupt,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  d^rmine  the  connexion  of  this 
name  with  the  preceding  clause  of  the 
sentence  in  which  is  found  that  of 
Ghizaca,  a  well-known  name,  corre- 
sponding to  the  Armenian  Gandsak,  a 
treasury.  Groskurd,  Kramer  and  G. 
MiiUor  consider  the  two  names  as 
referring  to  two  distinct  places— the 
one  being  the  winter,  the  other  the 
summer  residence  of  the  kings  of  Atro- 
patene— and  it  is  difiScult  to  resist  this 
condusioxu    Sir  H.  Bawlinson,  on  the 


contrary,  identifies  the  two,  as  merely 
different  appellations  of  the  same  place 
{Oeogr,  Joum,  I,  c).  The  name  of 
Gazaca  occurs  in  Ptolemy  and  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus,  as  well  as  in 
Steplianus  of  Bjrzantium :  that  of  Vera, 
I  believe,  is  not  found  in  any  other 
writer. 

*  Bawlinson  in  Geogr,  Joumalj  vol. 
X.  p.  65,  &c. 

'  Plut  Anion.  41-49;  Dion  Cass, 
xlix.  28-31. 

»  Id.  ibid.  pp.  113-117. 
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Armenia,  who  caused  him  to  take  a  circuitous  and  laborious 
route  from  the  Euphrates  instead  of  the  more  direct  and  easy 
one/    But  this  may  well  be  doubted.    The  direct  route  from 
the  Zeugma  (at  Bir)  would  have  led  him  through  the  same 
country  as  had  been  traversed  by  Crassus^  and  exposed  him  to 
a  repetition  of  the  same  disasters.    By  keeping  to  the  moun- 
tains through  Commagene,  Sophene,  and  the  sontiiem  provinces 
of  Armenia,  he  avoided  exposing  himself  to  the  attacks  of  the 
Parthian  cavalry,  while  the  alliance  of  the  Armenian  kinir 
secured  his  northern  flank.    Artavasdes  however,  thoni^h  at 
first  acting  as  the  ally  of  Antony,  abandoned  him  in  the  time 
of  his  need — a  defection  for  which  the  Roman  trinnivir  at  a 
later  period  punished  him  by  invading  his  kingdom  and 
depriving  him  of  the  sovereignty.* 

It  is  during  this  period  that  we  find  the  first  notice  of  the 
city  of  Palmyra,  against  which  Antony  detached  a  predatory 
expedition,  on  account  of  the  wealth  which  the  inhalntants 
were  reported  to  have  accumulated  by  their  extensive  com- 
mercial relations,  with  the  Syrians  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Parthian  provinces  on  the  other.' 


*  Strabo,  xi.  13,  p.  524. 

»  Plutarch,  Ant,  50;  Dion  Cass.  xlix. 
39,  40.  On  this  occasion  Antony 
advanced  from  Nicopolis  in  Lesser 
Armenia,  and  pushed  on  direct  upon 


Artaxata,  the   Armenian    fMitaL  of 
which  he  made  himaidf  'nmitcr 

•  Appian,  B.  C.  ▼.  9.  Thia  erw^ 
dition  appears  to  hare  taken  pbeein 
B.C.  41.  «— ^ 
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NOTE  A,  p.  114. 

BELGIAN  TRIBES. 

The  onumeration  on  this  oocasion  of  the  various  Belgian  tribes, 
and  the  forces  they  were  able  to  muster,  is  a  document  of  the 
highest  interest,  and  furnishes  the  foundation  for  all  inquiries  into 
the  geography  of  this  part  of  Gaul. 

The  nations  mentioned  by  Caesar,  most  of  whom  can  be  deter- 
mined, and  their  site  fixed  with  the  greatest  clearness,  are  as 
follows : 

The  Bellovaci,  whose  capital  city  still  retains  the  name  of 
Beanvais. 

The  Ambiani,  whose  name  is  still  found  in  that  of  Amiens. 

The  Atrebates  who  gave  name  to  Artois  and  its  capital  of  Arras. 

The  Caletes  whose  name  is  still  found  in  that  of  the  Pays  de 
Gaux,  the  part  of  Normandy  adjoining  the  sea,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Seine  to  that  of  the  Bresle. 

The  Yeliocasses  in  the  Yerin,  the  district  between  the  Beauvaisis 
and  the  Seine. 

The  Yeromandui  in  the  Yermandois,  a  portion  of  Picardie  around 
St.  Quentin. 

The  Suessiones  in  the  diocese  of  Soissons. 

The  Remi,  who  were  in  alliance  with  Caasar,  in  that  of  Beims. 

In  all  these  cases  the  names  alone  suffice  to  fix  the  locality 
beyond  dispute.  In  the  case  of  the  Nervii,  the  most  powerful  and 
warlike  of  all  the  Belgic  tribes,  the  name  has  disappeared,  though 
still  mentioned  by  Tacitus  and  Ptolemy:  but  their  position  is 
certain :  they  occupied  the  region  of  Hainault  and  the  diocese  of 
Gambrai,  extending  eastward  to  the  Sambre.  In  like  manner  the 
Morini  held  the  sea-coast  adjoining  the  Straits  of  Galais  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Somme  to  the  Scheldt,  and  the  Menapii  the  still  more 
northerly  district  about  the  mouths  of  the  Scheldt  and  the  Meuse. 

The  Aduatuci  were  situated  to  the  north  of  the  Nervii,  about  the 
confluence  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse :  their  chief  city  is  supposed, 
though  on  doubtful  eyidence,  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  Namur. 

The  Eburones  must  be  placed  to  the  north  of  these  last,  apparently 
in  the  district  subsequently  occupied  by  the  Tungri  (Tongres); 
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while  the  three  nations  associated  with  them  by  Csosar  as  dis- 
tinctly Grerman  tribes  (qui  uno  nomine  Germani  appellantur),  the 
Condrusi,  Caerasi,  and  Psamani,  are  otherwise  wholly  unknown. 

The  powerful  nation  of  the  Treveri  (certainly  a  German  tribe) 
did  not  take  part  with  the  Belgians  on  this,  occasion,  bnt  is 
repeatedly  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  Commentaries :  they  lield 
apparently  the  whole  of  the  subsequent  diocese  of  Treves,  on  each 
side  of  the  Moselle,  and  extending  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine. 
The  same  was  the  case  with  the  Mediomatrici,  (Cses.  B.  O.  iv.  10, 
vii.  75)  whose  name  survives  in  the  much  abbreviated  form  of 
Metz,  the  ancient  diocese  of  which  probably  coincided  with  the 
limits  of  their  territory.  The  Ubii  at  this  time  dwelt  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  opposite  to  \hQ  Treveri. 


NOTE  B,  p.  119. 

C^ISAR's  passage   from   GAUL   TO   BRITAIN. 

Both  the  puint  of  departure,  from  which  C»sar  sailed  on  his 
expedition  to  Britain,  and  that  where  he  landed  in  the  island,  have 
been  of  late  years  made  the  subject  of  much  controversy.  Mr. 
Long,  who  is  the  most  recent  writer  that  has  examined  the  qnea- 
tion,  arrives  at  the  conclusion  *'  that  it  will  never  be  settled 
whether  CsBsar  sailed  from  Wissant  or  from  Boulogne."  {Detiine 
of  the  Roman  Bepublic^  vol.  iv.  p.  433.)  Without  presuming  to 
"  settle  "  the  question,  1  may  briefly  state  the  reasons  which  in  my 
opinion  are  decisive  in  favour  of  Wissant;  the  conclusion  adopted 
by  D'Anville,  Gossellin,  Walckenaer,  as  well  as  more  recently  by 
M.  de  Saulcy.  CaBSi^r  tells  us  that  he  selected  the  Portus  Itios,  as 
his  point  of  departure,  because  it  was  the  most  convenient  passage 
to  Britain,  about  thirty  miles  from  the  continent  (quo  ex  portu 
commodissimum  in  Britanniam  trajcctum  esse  cognoverat,  circiter 
milium  passuura  .xxx  a  continenti.  B.  G.  v.  2).  Now  Wi2^8ant  is  the 
nearest  port  to  Britain,  and  was  on  that  account  much  used  in  the 
middle  ages.  This  was  a  point  that  could  be  readily  ascertained 
by  a  mere  inspection  of  the  coast.  It  is  true  that  the  distance  is 
less  than  the  30  (Roman)  miles  stated  by  Csesar ;  bnt  we  have 
repeatedly  had  occasion  to  observe  that  the  ancients  had  absolutely 
no  means  of  determining  distances  at  sea  with  any  approach  to 
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aocaracy.  The  difference  is  inconsiderable :  Wissant  being  about 
22  English  or  23]^  Roman  miles  from  Dover :  while  Gessoriacum 
or  Boulogne  is  nearly  (if  not  qnite)  30  English  miles  from  Folke^ 
stone,  the  nearest  point  of  the  British  coast.  It  is  certain  that 
after  the  Bomans  had  permanently  established  themselyes  in  Gkiul, 
and  came  to  have  frequent  intercourse  with  Britain,  Gessoriacum 
came  to  be  the  customary  port  of  communication  between  the  two : 
but  if  we  suppose  this  to  be  the  Portus  Itius  of  Csesar  we  have  to 
account  for  the  change  of  name,  of  which  we  have  no  similar 
instance  in  regard  to  any  other  name  mentioned  in  the  Com- 
mentaries. 

I  entirely  concur  with  Mr.  Long  in  believing  the  loium  or 
Itium  Promontorium  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  9,  §  2)  to  be  Cape  Grisnez,  the 
only  headland  of  importance  along  this  whole  line  of  coast,  and 
which  must  in  all  ages  have  attracted  attention;  though  the 
geographer  has  in  this  case  much  misplaced  its  position.  But  if 
Cape  Grisnez  be  the  promontory  of  Itium,  the  Portus  Itius  would 
be  naturally  looked  for  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood :  and  the 
name  would  suit  much  better  with  Wissant,  which  is  barely  3  miles 
from  Cape  Grisnez,  than  with  Boulogne  which  is  nearly  ten. 

For  a  fuller  discussion  of  this  subject  I  must  refer  my  readers  to 
Mr.  Long's  article  Itius  Portus  in  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Ancient 
Geography,  and  to  his  Appendix  to  his  History ,  vol.  iv.  already  cited, 
as  well  as  to  the  work  of  M.  F.  de  Saulcy  (Les  Campa^nea  de  Jules 
CSsar  dans  les  Gaules,  Paris,  1862,  pp.  125-224).  The  arguments  on 
the  other  side  are  ably  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Lewin  {Invasion  of 
Britain  by  Julius  Ccesar,  8vo.,  London,  1859). 


NOTE  C,  p.  119. 

LANDING   OF  O^SAR   IN    BRITAIN. 

This  point,  like  that  discussed  in  the  preceding  note,  after 
having  been  regarded  as  a  settled  question  by  most  English  his- 
torians and  topographers  from  Camden  down  to  our  own  day,  has 
of  late  been  much  disputed.  It  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  a 
note  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  controversy,  for  which  I  must 
again  refer  my  readers  to  Mr.  Long's  valuable  History  of  the  Decline 
of  the  Soman  Bqmblic,  vol.  iv.  Appendix  L,  who  has,  in  my  opinion, 
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snocessfull^'  lofutod  the  argaments  of  those  who  contend  that  CsoBar 
must  have  landed  to  the  westward  of  Doyer,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Hythe  or  Lympne.  The  contrary  seems  certainly  implied  in 
the  expression  of  Csasar  that,  on  his  second  voyage,  vrhen  his  ships 
had  drifted  with  the  tide,  he  found  at  dawn  of  day  (hat  he  had  2^ 
Britain  behind  him  on  hia  left  (**  longins  delatos  nstu  orta  Inoe  sab 
sinistra  Britanniam  relictam  conspexit,"  v.  8).  This  passage  is  in 
my  opinion  decisive  of  the  whole  question.  It  is  not  only  clearly 
intelligible,  but  appropriate  and  graphic  (as  Gaosar's  language 
generally  is)  on  the  supposition  that  the  fleet  was  carried  through 
the  Straits  of  Dover  beyond  the  South  Foreland,  where  the  coast 
trends  away  to  the  north.  The  advocates  of  the  opposite  theory 
fail  to  give  any  intelligible  explanation  of  it  in  accordance  wiUi 
their  views.  I  will  only  add  that  the  distance  of  12  miles  from 
the  place  of  his  landing  to  the  river  where  the  enemy  first  disputed 
his  advance  would  just  about  bring  him  to  the  banks  of  the  Stour. 
This  question  has  also  been  fully  investigated  by  M.  F.  de  Sanloy, 
in  the  work  cited  in  the  previous  note,  who  arrives  at  the  oonclnsion 
that  Caesar  sailed  from  Wissant  and  landed  at  DeaL 


NOTE  D,  p.  120. 

PASSAGE  OF  THE   THAMES. 


The  precise  spot  at  which  Cassar  crossed  the  Thames  has  been  a 
subject  of  much  controversy,  and  cannot  yet  be  said  to  be  deter- 
mined with  certainty.  But  it  may  be  placed  with  reasonable 
assurance  within  narrow  limits.  It  could  not  have  been  lower 
down  than  Kingston,  because  the  tide  comes  up  as  fstr  as  Teddington, 
just  below  that  town :  and  there  is  no  reason  to  place  it  higher  np 
than  Chertsey.  At  the  present  day  the  river  is  fordable  at  many 
points  between  these  towns,  the  most  practicable  of  such  fords 
being  at  Sunbury.  But  the  name  of  Coway  Stakes,  still  given  to  a . 
spot  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wey, 
and  the  tradition  preserved  by  Bede,  that  the  stakes  still  visible  in 
his  day  in  the  river-bed  were  those  which  had  been  driven  in  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  Caasar,  certainly  give  a  strong  probability  to 
the  supposition,  adopted  by  Camden  and  others,  that  this  was  the 
"very  spot  where  ho  crossed  the  river.    Its  distance  from  the 
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wotdd  alfio  aocord  sufficiently  well  with  the  statement  of  CsBsar 
that  the  Tamesis  was  about  80  Boman  miles  from  the  sea  (B.  O,  y. 
11).  This  estimate  could  obviously  have  reference  only  to  his 
own  march  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Deal.  The  direct  distance 
from  the  Thames  to  the  nearest  part  of  the  coast  of  Sussex  he  had 
no  means  of  knowing.  (Gassar,  B,  G.  v.  18  ;  Orosius,  vi.  9 ;  Bede» 
Hist,  Ecdes.  i.  2 ;  Camden's  Britannia^  vol.  ii.  p.  168.  See  also  the 
ArchceologiOf  vol.  ii.  pp.  141-158,  and  a  note  to  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon's Hist,  de  CSsar^  vol.  ii.  p.  191.) 


NOTE  E,  p.  120. 

THE   CAPITAL  OF  OASSIVELLAUNUS. 

Mr.  Merivale  supposes  this  **oppidum"  of  Cassivellaunus  to 
have  been  on  the  site  of  Yerulamium,  but  there  seems  to  me  no 
foundation  for  this.  It  is  precisely  in  reference  to  this  **  oppidum  " 
of  Cassivellaunus  that  Caesar  explains  what  was  meant  by  the  term 
among  the  Britons — a  mere  stockade  or  enclosed  space  in  the  midst 
of  a  forest  where  they  took  refuge  with  their  flocks  and  herds  in 
case  of  an  invasion.  **  Ab  his  cognoscit  non  longe  ex  eo  loco  oppi- 
dum Cassivellauni  abesse  silvis  paludibusque  munitum,  quo  satis 
magnus  hominum  pecorisque  numerus  convenerit.  Oppidum  autem 
Britanni  vocant,  cum  silvas  impeditas  vallo  atque  fossa  munierunt, 
quo  incursionis  hostium  vitandas  causa  convenire  consuerunt "  (B.  G» 
vol.  V.  21).  There  would  be  little  reason  why  such  a  temporary 
stronghold  should  become  converted  into  a  Boman  town. 

Other  writers  place  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wendover,  a  diver- 
gence which  sufficiently  shows  the  utter  absence  of  any  real  clue  to 
its  position. 


NOTE  F,  p.  120. 

BRITISH  TRIBES. 


The  names  of  these  tribes  as  given  by  Caesar  (jB.  G,  v.  21)  are 
the  Cenimagni,  Segontiaci,  Ancalites,  Bibroci,  and  Cassii :  none  of 
which  are  mentioned  by  any  later  writer  or  are  found  in  Britain 
under  the  Boman  dominion.     Hence  they  cannot  be  placed  with 
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any  certainty,  though  there  are  some  reasons  for  supposing  the 
Segontiaci  to  have  occupied  a  part  of  Berkshire,  of  whioh  Silchester 
was  the  capital.  (Beale  Poste,  Britannic  Besearchea,  p.  155.)  It 
has  been  proposed  by  some  editors  to  read  **  Iceni,  Cangi,"  for  the 
unknown  name  of  the  Cenimagni,  but  there  is  no  authority  for  so 
arbitrary  a  change.  It  was  first  proposed  by  Lipsius  in  a  note  on 
Tacitus  (AnncU.  xii.  32),  and  has  been  adopted  by  the  recent  editors 
Nipperdey  and  Oehler :  but  it  is  improbable  that  so  powerful  a 
tribe  as  the  Iceni  should  have  submitted  so  readily.  It  is  much 
more  likely  that  the  names  thus  enumerated  by  Gaasar  should  have 
been  comparatively  unimportant  tribes  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
(say  in  Buckinghamshire  and  Berkshire)  which  at  a  later  period 
had  been  absorbed  into  the  more  important  tribes,  or  were  too 
insignificant  to  attract  notice. 

The  Cassii  are  assumed  by  Dr.  Latham  (^Dict.  of  Anc.  Oeogr.  «.  r.) 
to  be  the  people  of  whom  Cas(>ivellaunus  was  king,  but  this  is  not 
stated  by  Csesar,  and  is  certainly  at  variance  with  this  incidental 
notice  of  their  submission,  while  Cassivellaunus  still  held  out 
Caesar  does  not  mention  over  what  people  that  chieftain  originattff 
ruled  :  he  had  established  himself  on  the  throne  of  the  Trinobantes 
by  the  murder  of  the  previous  king — the  father  of  Mandubracius 
{B.  G,  V.  20) — but  it  is  not  clear  whether  this  was  his  original 
kingdom,  or  an  addition  made  to  his  previous  dominions.  The  name 
of  Cashiobury  (near  Watford,  about  7  miles  S.W.  of  St.  Alban's) 
may  possibly,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Latham,  retain  some  trace  of  that 
of  the  Cassii,  but  the  evidence  of  a  single  isolated  name  is  very 
precarious. 


(     HI     ) 


CHAPTER  XX. 

KOMAK   EMPIRE   UNDER  AUGUSTUS. 


Section  1. — Boman  Empire  under  Augustus. 

§  1.  The  annexation  of  Egypt  as  a  Eoman  province  (b.c.  30) 
completed  in  great  measure  the  fabric  of  the  Boman  Empire, 
in  the  form  which  it  retained  with  comparatively  little  alter- 
ation during  a  period  of  three  centuries.  The  whole  extent 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  which  still  continued  to  be  the  centre 
of  the  ancient  worid,  was  now  encircled  by  an  uninterrupted 
chain  of  provinces,  either  directly  subject  to  the  Eoman  ad- 
ministration, or  held  by  tributary  and  dependent  kings,  who 
enjoyed  their  nominal  sovereignty  only  at  the  pleasure  of  their 
all-powerful  neighbour.  The  number  of  these  vassals  or  pro- 
tected states  still  continued  to  be  more  considerable  in  the  time 
of  Augustus  than  at  a  later  period,  the  greater  part  of  them 
having  afterwards  been  gradually  absorbed  into  the  vast 
monarchy  of  Rome.  It  will  assist  us  in  considering  the  state 
of  geographical  science  under  the  Roman  Empire,  its  progress 
and  its  limits,  if  we  take  a  brief  preliminary  survey  of  that 
Empire  itself,  as  it  was  first  constituted  under  Augustus,  as 
well  as  of  its  relations  with  its  immediate  neighbours. 

Commencing  with  the  West,  the  whole  of  Spain  had  been 
reduced  to  a  state  of  subjection,  and  was  divided  into  three 
provinces.  Some  of  the  northern  tribes,  indeed,  the  Cantabri 
and  the  Astures,  who  held  the  rugged  mountain  regions 
adjoining  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  had  still  maintained  their  inde- 
pendence, until  after  the  accession  of  Augustus,  and  were  not 
finally  subdued  until  the  year  22  b.c.^ 

1  Dion  Cass.  liii.  25,  liv.  5.    Strabo,  I  with  the  aUusioDS  to  these  ware  in 
iii.  p.  156.    AH  scholara  are  famUiar  |  Horace  ("Cantabor  non   ante  doma- 
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The  conqnest  of  Gaul  had  been  completed  by  Julius  Caesar, 
and  the  whole  country,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Rhine  and 
the  Ocean,  passed  without  diflSculty  under  the  dominion  of 
Augustus.  The  foundation  of.  numerous  colonies,  and  the  con- 
struction of  roads  in  all  directions  tended  rapidly  to  dissemi- 
nate Boman  civilization  through  all  parts  of  the  country ;  and 
while  the  Eoman  armies  on  the  Bhine  were  kept  in  almost  con- 
tinual hostilities  with  their  neighbours,  the  Germans,  on  the 
other  side  of  that  riyer,  Gaul  itself  appears  to  haye  enjoyed 
almost  undisturbed  tranquillity. 

It  was  especially  to  Agrippa  that  Gaul  was  indebted  for 
much  that  contributed  to  promote  its  prosperity.  It  was  he 
that  first  laid  out  and  constructed  four  great  lines  of  road,  all 
proceeding  from  Lugdunum  (Lyons)  as  a  centre,  of  which  one 
traversed  the  central  provinces  as  fjEu*  as  the  Santones  on  the 
Western  Ocean,  another  led  to  the  Bhine;  a  third  to  the 
Northern  Ocean,  adjoining  the  Bellovaci  and  Ambiani;  and 
the  fourth  southwards  to  the  province  of  Narbo  and  tf assilia.* 
It  is  from  the  same  period  that  dates  the  distribution  of  Graul 
into  four  provinces ;  the  old  Boman  province  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis  in  the  south,  Belgica  in  the  north,  and  Grallia  Lug- 
dunensis,  which  extended  from  Lugdunum  to  the  farthest 
extremity  of  Armorica,  but  was  bounded  by  the  Loire  to  the 
south:  the  whole  territory  from  that  river  to  the  Pyrenees 
being  included  under  the  name  of  Aquitania,  though  the  people 
of  that  name,  as  described  by  CaBsar,  did  not  extend  north  of 
the  Garonne.^ 

§  2.  No  attempt  was  mivde  either  by  Augustus  or  his  immediate 
successor  to  follow  up  tlie  imperfect  designs  of  Julius  Cssar 
by  renewing  the  invasion  of  Britain.  We  are  told  indeed  that 
on  two  occasions — once  before  the  downfall  of  Antony    and 

bilia,**  Cariii.  iv    14,  41;  •*  Cantabrum  to  our  own  days  Id  that  of  the  A«4iiri»*. 

indoctum  juRu  ftire  nobtrn,"  Ibid.  ii.  »  Strabo,  iv.  p.  208. 

6,  2,  etc.).     Tlic  namo  of  the  AHturta  »  Tl»i»  division  continaed  in  ute  till 

appears  to  have  excited  Iet*H  attention,  ^  the  time  of  Constantiite,  and  is  ncur- 

and  is  not  f.>uud  in  the  Komnn  |K»ets  nist  d  U)th  by  Pliny  and  rtolemj.  ^^ 
of  this  i>ericjKl ;  th^Mijrh  it  haH  «urviv<-<l 
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again  at  a  subsequent  period  (b.c.  27)  — the  emperor  enter- 
tained the  project  of  an  expedition  to  the  British  Islands ;  *  but 
he  contented  himself  with  the  more  practical  and  easier  task  of 
settling  the  administration  of  Gaul,  and  accepted  friendly  over- 
tures from  the  princes  and  chieftains  of  the  island,  without 
insisting  on  the  payment  of  a  regular  tribute.* 

With  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  the  relations  of  the 
Bomans  were  becoming  continually  more  frequent,  and  though 
they  were  generally  of  a  hostile  character,  they  could  not  but 
add  materially  to  the  knowledge  previously  possessed  of  these 
wUd  and  thinly-peopled  regions,  hitherto  so  little  known  either 
to  Greek  or  Boman  writers.  The  expeditions  of  successive 
Boman  generals,  who  carried  their  arms  as  far  as  the  Weser 
and  the  Elbe,  will  deserve  to  be  noticed  in  their  chronological 
sequence.  But  no  part  of  Germany  beyond  the  Khine  was  per- 
manently added  to  the  Boman  dominions  under  Augustus. 
It  was  not  till  a  considerably  later  period  that  the  Boman 
frontier  was  carried  to  the  line  stretching  across  from  the 
Bhine  to  the  Danube,  so  as  to  include  almost  the  whole  of 
Suabia. 

§  3.  On  the  southern  side  of  Germany  the  case  was  very 
different.  It  was  here  that  the  Boman  Empire  received  by  far 
its  most  important  accession  under  Augustus,  by  the  conquest 
of  what  may  be  briefly  called  the  Danubian  provinces,  including 
Bhaetia,  Vindelicia,  Noricum,  and  Pannonia.  Strange  as  it 
appears  to  us  at  the  present  day,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that 
while  Italy  was  extending  its  power  to  the  Western  Ocean  on 
the  one  side,  and  to  the  Euphrates  and  Araxes  on  the  other, 
the  wild  tribes  on  its  own  northern  frontier  had  never  been 
subdued,  and  the  valleys  and  defiles  of  the  Alps  were  still  held 
by  races  of  hardy  and  vigorous  mountaineers,  who  defied  the 
power  of  Bome  and  disdained  even  the  semblance  of  submission. 
It  was  not  till  long  after  the  accession  of  Augustus  to  the 
imperial  power  that  he  turned  his  attention  in  earnest  to  the 


*  Dion  CoRS.  xlix.  38,  liii.  22,  25.  *  Stralio,  iv.  p.  200. 
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siibjuiration  of  these  tribes,  who  had  recently  provoked  his 
interference  by  lawless  incursions  into  Cisalpine  and  Helvetian 
Gaul,  in  which  they  had  displayed  even  more  than  their  accus- 
tomed barbarity.  They  were,  however,  eflTectually  reduced  to 
subjection  (in  B.C.  15)  by  the  two  step-sons  of  the  Empeior, 
Drusus  and  Tiberius,  their  strongholds  in  the  monntains 
stormed,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  population  compelled 
to  emigrate.  The  Rhaetians,  who  held  the  mountains  adjoining 
Tridentum  (Trent),  and  extended  from  thence  through  the 
Tyrol  into  the  Grisons,  were  the  first  to  succumb ;  but  the 
Vindelicians,  who  occupied  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Alps, 
were  subdued  within  the  same  summer,  and  the  Roman  ^ntier 
was  carried  at  once  to  the  Lake  of  Constance  and  the  Danube.' 
The  foundation  in  the  newly  acquired  territory  of  the  colony 
of  Augusta  Vindelicorum  (Augsburg)  which  speedily  loee  to 
be  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  important  colonies  of  the 
empire/  tended  materially  to  consolidate  the  new  conquest 
Noricum,  a  district  which  had  previously  maintained  friendly 
relations  with  Rome,^  shared  the  same  fate,  apparently  on  very 
slight  grounds  of  provocation.* 

The  Pannonians,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  succumb  without 
a  vehement  and  long-continued  struggle  with  the  Roman  power. 
On  their  south-western   frontier  they  immediately  adjoined 


«  Dion  Cnss.  liv.  22 :  Stmbo,  iv.  G, 
p.  206;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  96.  These  were 
the  campaigns  which  are  celebmted  by 
H(»rare  in  two  of  tho  finest  odes  of  bis 
fourth  book,  which  wns  published 
within  a  few  years  after wanls  (Carm. 
iv.  4,  and  25).  The  name  of  the 
Vindelici  appears  on  this  ooca&itm  for 
the  first  time.  That  of  the  Rhffti 
was  known  to  Polybius  C»P-  Stnib. 
iv.  p.  200);  but  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
that  author  had  any  nnl  arquainfanoe 
with  the  tribes  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Alps.  The  two  nations  appeor 
throu;:hout  as  intimatt  ly  connecte<i 
with  one  another,  and  were  proljably  of 
c«)mmon  ori^nn. 

•  It  is  termed  by  Tacitus  ((r^^rmaNia. 


c.  41).    '' Bplendidissima    Rmiim  pio- 
vinciffl  colonia," 

*  A  kin;r  of  Noricmn  is  mcniimcd 
by  (  n)>ar  (BeU.  Civ.  i.  18)  mm  •endiiqr 
an  auxiliary  force  of  300  eavalry  ti»  hii 
sup|x)rt  at  the  outbreRk  of  tile  Civil 
War.  He  must  thc>refore  h«v« 
blished  friendly  relatioos  with 
during  the  time  that  be  held  the  «««- 
mand  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  But  the  ei- 
tentiive  use  among  theBomane  of  Norie 
iron,  which  appears  to  have  hetn  the 
principal  source  of  thfir  anpplj  of  tlMt 
indispensable  metal,  implies  the  cziat- 
cnce  of  extensive  conimeivial  rektioBii. 

*  Dion  Cass.  liv.  20.      8ee  Note  A« 
p.  144. 
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that  of  the  Bomans,  and  their  native  hardihood  led  them  to 
molest  their  richer  neighbours  by  continual  incursions.  An 
extensive  commerce  was  already  carried  on  from  Aquileia,  in 
the  land  of  the  Veneti — one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of 
Northern  Italy — over  the  pass  of  Mount  Ocra  into  the  valley  of 
the  Save,  and  thence  to  tilie  Danube :  ^  and  this  it  became  an 
important  object  with  the  Eoman  government  to  secure. 
Hence  we  find  Augustus,  as  early  as  B.C.  35,  conducting  an 
expedition  in  person  into  Pannonia,  which  ended  with  the 
capture  of  their  strong  city  of  Siscia  on  the  Save,^  a  blow  which 
was  followed  for  a  tiijie  by  the  submission  of  the  whole  people. 
They  were  however  far  from  being  effectually  subdued:  we 
find  them  again  in  arms  in  B.C.  15,  when  they  invaded  the 
Boman  province  of  Istria :  and  it  was  not  till  a.d.  8  that  they 
were  finally  reduced  to  subjection.^ 

§  4.  But  if  it  is  remarkable  to  find  provinces  so  nearly 
adjacent  to  Italy  retaining  their  independence  to  so  late  a 
period,  it  is  still  more  surprising,  according  to  our  modem 
notions,  to  learn  that  this  was  the  case  to  a  great  extent  even 
with  tribes  on  the  south  side  of  the  Alps,  and  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  consider  as  altogether  included  within  the  limits 
of  Italy.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  many  of  these  mountain  tribes 
were,  at  the  time  when  Augustus  first  ascended  the  throne. 


'  Strabo,  vii.  p.  314.     Strabo  oor-      of  the  Kulpa  (Golapis)  with  the  Save, 
rectly  points  out  that  this  pass  was  the  '  a  position  which  gave  it  an  importance 


lowest  part  of  the  Alpine  chain  which 
extended  from  tlie  Bbietian  Alps  to 
the  coontry  of  the  lapodes,  where  it 
Tose  again  to  a  more  considerable  ele- 
vation. The  lapodes  occupied  a  part 
of  the  modem  Croatia,  extending  from 
the  Save  and  the  Kulpa,  to  the  Gulf 
of  Quamero  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic. 
They  were  a  wild  and  warlike  race, 
who  were  first  reduced  to  subjection  by 


analogous  to  that  of  Belgrade  in  modem 
days.  The  site  is  stiU  mariced  by  a 
village  named  Siszek. 

»  Dion  Cass.  Iv.  29-34 ;  Veil.  Pat 
ii.  110-116;  Suet  T(h.  16 ;  Mon.  Ancyr. 
p.  35.  The  alarm  at  Rome  on  this  last 
occasion  was  great  principally  no 
doubt  on  account  of  the  proximity  of 
the  enemy,  who  were  actually  design- 
ing to  invade  Italy  by  the  pass  of 


Augustus.  I  Mount  Ocra;    and  coiUd    thus  have 


•  Dion  Cass.  xlix.  36,  37.  Accord- 
ing to  the  boast  of  Augustus  himself, 
this  was  the  first  occasion  on  which 
the  Pannoniaus  were  assailed  by  the 
Roman  arms  (Monum.  Ancyr.  p.  35). 

Siscia  was  situated  at  the  junction 

VOL.  II. 


been  at  the  ^niGB  of  Borne,  it  was  said, 
within  leu  days !  Hence  also  Sueto- 
nius (^0.),  with  obvious  exaggeration, 
calls  the  war  **  gravissimum  omnium 
externomm  bellorum  post  Punica.*' 
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either  altogether  independent  of  the  Boman  anthority  or   if 
nominally  tributary,  yet  exempt  from  all  practical  control  and 
ready  at  any  time  to  break  out  into  hostilities.     Snch  was  the 
position  of  the  Salassi,  who  occupied  the  great  yalley  of  Aosta, 
from  its  entrance  at  Ivrea  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  passes  at 
its  head.    They  had  indeed  been  attacked  and  defeated  as 
early  as  B.C.  143  by   the  Consul  Appius    Claudins,   and  in 
B.C.  100  the  Roman  colony  of  Eporedia  (Ivrea)  was  settled  at 
the  mouth  of  the  valley.    But  they  continued  to  retain  their 
lawless  and  predatory  habits,  and  committed  constant  depre- 
dations upon  the  neighbouring  colonists,  as  well  as  npon  all 
who  had  occasion  to  pass   through  their  country.      In  one 
instance  they  plundered  the  baggage  of  a  part  of  Ciesar  s 
army;   and  compelled  Decimus  Brutus  on  his  retreat  from 
Mutina  in  B.C.  43  to  purchase  his  passage  by  the  payment  of  a 
large  sum  of  money.*    It  was  not  till  after  repeated  campaigns 
that  they  were  finally  reduced  to  subjection  by  Terentios 
Varro  in  B.C.  25 ;  a  result  that  was  attained  only  by  the  almost 
total  extirpation  of  the  tribe.*    At  the  same  time  the  fomida- 
tion  of  the  Roman  colony  of  Augusta  Praetoria  (Aoeta)  at  the 
point  of  junction  of  the  two  passes  of  the  Great  and  Little 
St.  Bernard,  served  to  secure  those  two  important  lines  of 
communication.* 

Very  much  the  same  state  of  things  existed  also  in  regard 
to  other  Alpine  tribes  in  somewhat  similar  situations,  snch  as 
the  Camuni — whose  name  is  still  retained  in  that  of  the  VlJ 
Camonica — the  Lepontii  at  the  head  of  the  Lacus  Verbanns  or 
Lago  Maggiore ; — the  Triumpilini,  in  the  Val  Trompia,  &c. : 
all  of  which  were  seated  on  the  Italian  slope  of  the  Alps. 


«  Strabo,  iv.  p.  205. 

•  Id,  ibid.  Dion  Caas.  liu.  25. 

*  It  ifl  certain  that  from  this  period 
onward  the  only  three  passes  of  the 
Alps  from  Italy  into  Gaul  that  were  in 
habitual  use  were:  1,  that  through 
the  Cottian  Alps  (the  Mont  Qenevre), 
which  led  down '  the  vaUey  of  the 
Durance  into  that  of  the  Rhone ;  2,  the 


Little  St  Bernard  (per  Alpea  GnOul 
which  led  from  Augusta  dixe^  to  LnJw 
dunum,  and  was  much  Uie  ■boriS 
route  into  central  Qaol ;  »  f^  Qwwmt 

®t  ?™"i  9?^  Alpes  PemiiiS! 
which  was  the  direct  nmd  to  the  f^W^ 

Lemannus   and    the  oomitrT  ot  Um 


HeWotiAns. 
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The  Maritime  Alps  were  in  like  manner  held  by  Ligurian 
tribes,  who  retained  their  independence  till  the  year  14  B.O., 
when  they  were  for  the  first  time  reduced  to  subjection.' 
Augustus  after  this  carried  a  high  road  through  their  country, 
and  to  commemorate  the  final  conquest  of  the  Alpine  tribes 
erected  a  monument  at  the  highest  point  of  the  pass,  record- 
ing the  names  of  not  less  than  forty-four  "Gentes  AlpineB 
devictae."  The  monument  is  still  standing,  at  a  place  called 
Turbia  (a  corruption  of  Tropsea  Augusta),  though  in  ruins: 
but  the  inscription  has  fortunately  been  preserved  to  us  by 
Pliny,®  and  is  one  of  our  most  important  authorities  for  the 
topography  of  the  Alpine  tribes.  Many  of  them,  however, 
are  of  course  obscure  names,  otherwise  unknown,  and  which 
cannot  be  determined  with  any  certainty. 

But  even  thus  the  whole  of  the  Alpine  regions  were  not  yet 
incorporated  with  the  Boman  Empire.  There  still  remained 
twelve  petty  tribes,  placed  under  a  native  king  named  Cottius, 
who  having  been  uniformly  friendly  to  the  Romans,  had  given 
no  pretext  for  hostilities,  and  continued  to  enjoy  the  nominal 
sovereignty  of  a  small  mountain  territory,  standing  in  much 
the  same  relation  with  the  Roman  Empire  that  the  "pro- 
tected "  native  princes  hold  with  the  British  Empire  in  India. 
His  capital  was  Segusio,  now  Susa,  and  an  inscription  still 
extant  records  the  names  of  the  "civitates"  subject  to  his 
rule.*  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Nero  that  this  petty  princi- 
pality was  formally  included  in  the  Roman  dominions :  and 
the  name  of  the  Cottian  Alps  attached  to  the  portion  of  the 
range  adjoining  the  Mont  Genevre,  continued  to  perpetuate 
until  long  after  the  memory  of  their  obscure  ruler. 

§  5.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Adriatic,  lUyricum  and  Dal- 


^  Dion  Cass.  Uv.  24. 

•  PUn.  iu.  20,  s.  24,  §  136.  The  in- 
scription bears  the  titles  Imp.  xiii. 
Tr.  Pot.  xvii,  which  prove  that  this 
monument  was  not  set  up  tiU  B.C.  7. 

*  It  is  stiU  visible  on  a  triumphal 
arch  at  Susa  erected  by  Cottius  himself 
in  honour  of  Augustus;  and  is  given 
in  Orelli's  Jn*eripiifme»  Latinn'  Swet^r^ 


No.  626.  Most  of  these  names  are 
otherwise  unknown,  and  wore  doubt- 
less those  of  obscure  and  petty  tribes ; 
but  among  them  are  those  of  the 
MeduUi  and  Caturiges,  who  occupied 
the  valleys  on  the  Gaulish  side  of  the 
Mont  Genevre,  and  we  thus  lc«im  that 
the  dominions  of  Cottius  extended  on 
both  sides  of  the  Alps. 

L    2 
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matia  were  for  the  first  time  reduced  to  permanent  subjection 
as  a  Roman  province  under  the  reign  of  Augustus.  Illyricum 
had  been  indeed  conquered  as  early  as  B.C.  167,  when  after  the 
defeat  of  its  king  Gentius,  it  was  reduced  to  a  condition 
analogous  to  that  of  Macedonia,  though  it  did  not  then  receive 
the  formal  organization  of  a  province.  But  at  a  later  period  we 
find  it  placed  under  the  government  of  Julius  CaBsar,  at  the 
same  time  with  the  two  Gauls :  and  at  this  date  it  seems  to 
have  already  passed  into  the  ordinary  condition  of  a  Roman 
province.  Nor  do  we  hear  of  its  causing  him  any  trouble ; 
except  a  plundering  incursion  of  a  people  called  the  Pimstae  on 
its  south-eastern  frontier.^  But  the  Dalmatians,  a  race  of  hardy 
and  stubborn  mountaineers  in  the  northern  part  of  the  province, 
were  certainly  still  unsubdued  at  this  time:  and  when,  in 
B.C.  34,  Augustus  (then  only  triumvir)  undertook  their  re- 
duction in  person,  he  encountered  an  obstinate  resistance,  and 
his  efforts  were  attended  with  but  partial  success.*  The  Dal- 
matians, as  well  as  their  neighbours  the  Pannonians,  appear  in 
arms  again  and  again :  it  was  not  till  a.d.  10  that  they  wefe 
finally  reduced  to  subjection  by  Tiberius,  who  received  the 
honour  of  a  triimiph  over  them,  at  the  same  time  as  for  his 
more  celebrated  victories  over  the  Germans.*  From  this  time 
the  Roman  province  of  Illyricum  extended  from  the  frontier  of 
Epirus  to  the  Save :  it  was  often  called,  at  least  in  official 
language,  Dalmatia,  from  the  prominent  part  assumed  by  the 
people  of  that  name :  but  the  general  designation  of  Illyricnm 
was  commonly  retaine<l  by  geographers  and  historians.^ 


>  CAsar.  n.  G.y.l. 

«  Dion  Cass.  xlix.  38.  This  out- 
break on  the  part  of  the  Dalmatians 
seems  to  have  originated  during  the 
Civil  War,  when  the  generals  of 
Pompey  and  CsBsar  were  striving  with 
one  another  for  the  possession  of  Illy- 
ricum. On  this  occasion  Gabinius,  the 
lieutenant  of  Ciesar,  was  defeated  by 
"  the  barbarians  "  with  a  loss  of  more 
than  2000  men,  and  compelled  to  full 
back  upon  Salona  (Hirt.  B.  AUjt.  c.  43). 
The  towns  of  the  sea-cnast,  ^alona  and 
ladera  especially,  were  at  this  tim4> 


flourishing  and  civilized  plaees  (IK  e. 
42,  43X  and  faithful  rabjects  of  Boom* 
though  the  barbarians  of  the  interior 
were  still  unsubdued. 

*  Dion  Cass.  Iv.  d4 ;   YelL  IVit.  IL 
116;  Suet  TVb.  16. 

*  Thus  Suetonius,  in  the  pestttgeJQfi 
referred  to,  says:  **Toto  lUyneo^iipd 
inter  Italiam,  r^;niiiiiqQe  Noficna^ 
et  Thraciam,  et  MaoedcniMn*  i]iten|t 
Danubium  fluroen  et  sinimi  mu 
Adriatici  patet,  perdomito  et  in  dilii»> 
nem  redacto.**  Beeti^aoTudtaMCAmmaL 
ii.  44 ;  UimL  I  9, 76^ 
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§  6.  Immediately  adjoining  lUyricum  on  the  east  lay  the 
extensive  province  of  Moesia,  including  the  whole  of  the 
countries  now  known  as  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  extending  from 
the  mountain  barrier  of  the  Balkan  (Mt.  Hsemus)  to  the 
Danube.  This  tract  also  was  a  recent  addition  to  the  Boman 
Empire.  The  conquest  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  B.C.  29, 
when  Marcus  Crassus  (the  grandson  of  the  triumvir),  having 
been  led  across  the  Hsemus  in  pursuit  of  the  Dacians  and 
Bastamse,  who  had  attacked  the  Boman  allies,  was  not  content 
with  driving  those  nations  back  across  the  Danube,  but  re- 
duced the  Moesians  themselves  to  subjection.*  It  does  not 
appear  that  Moesia  was  at  this  time  converted  into  a  Boman 
province,  but  this  must  have  taken  place  not  long  afterwards. 
It  had  certainly  assumed  the  character  of  an  ordinary  province 
before  the  accession  of  Tiberius.* 

At  this  time  therefore  the  Danube  formed  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Boman  Empire,  from  its  sources  in  the  Her- 
cynian  forest  almost  to  its  mouth.  The  Peninsula  of  the 
Dobrutscha,  formed  by  the  abrupt  deflection  of  the  river  to 
the  north,  when  it  has  reached  within  50  miles  of  the  Euxine, 
was  alone  excepted;  this  barren  and  pestilential  region  was 
not  annexed  to  the  Boman  dominion  till  a  later  period.'  On 
the  sea-coast  the  town  of  Tomi — so  well  known  as  the  place 
of  banishment  of  the  unfortunate  Ovid — marked  the  extreme 
limit  of  their  power,  and  might  be  justly  regarded  as  the 
farthest  outpost  of  civilization.*    The  wild  barbarians  of  the 

*  Dion  Cass,  li.  23-27.  |       '  At  the  time  when  the  Itineraries 


On  this  occasion  the  name  of  the 
TribaUi,  which  had  disappeared  from 
history  for  nearly  three  centuries;  is 
once  more  mentioned. 


•  Tacit.    Annal  i.   80.      Augustus  |  Ant.  p.  22H). 


were  compiled,  the  Roman  territory 
was  extended  to  the  Danube :  the 
frontier  town  of  Noviodunum  was  ap- 
parently situated  near  Tultcha  {Itin. 


•  Thus  the  poet's  exclamation  was 
no  exaggeration : 


himself  in  the  Monumentum  Anoyra- 
num  (p.  35)  speaks  of  having  not  only 
carried  the  frontiers  of  the  Empire  to 
the  Danube,  and  driven  back  the 
Dacian  army  across  that  river,  but  that 
his  own  armies  had  followed  them 
across  the  Dnnube  and  compelled  the 
Dacians  to  submission ;  a  circumstance 
Dot  mentioned  by  any  historian.  i       The  Greek  colony  of  Istrus  or  Ibtro- 


LoDKias  hac  nihil  eat,  ni>i  tantam  frigus  ci 
Dostis 
Kt  marls  adstrlcto  qua*  coit  unda  gela. 
Hactenas  Euxini  pars  est  Romana  siniiitri ; 
Proxima  Bai»U;rme  .Sauromaiwque  tenent. 

Trittia,  11.  195-198. 
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plains  beyond  were  in  the  habit,  as  the  poet  tells  us,  of 
carrying  their  depredations  up  to  the  very  walls  of  the  city.* 

§  7.  North  of  the  Danube  there  were  only  nomad  or  half- 
ciyilized  tribes,  inhabiting  the  vast  plains  of  Hungary  and 
Southern  Biissia;  and  known  to  the  Eomans  only  by  their 
occasional  irruptions  into  the  adjoining  provinces,  and  the 
hostilities  to  which  these  incursions  gave  rise  by  way  of  re- 
prisals. The  principal  of  these  nations  at  the  period  we  are 
now  considering  were  the  Dacians,  the  BastarnaB,  and  the 
Sarmatians,  more  commonly  known  to  the  Bomans  by  the 
vague  term  of  Scythians.  Tl^e  Dacians  occupied  the  whole  of 
what  now  forms  the  southern  part  of  Hungary,  the  Banat  and 
Transylvania :  they  appear  to  have  been  at  this  time  gathering 
strength  under  a  king  named  Boerebistas,  and  had  reduced  or 
exterminated  some  of  the  neighbouring  tribes,^  but  the  more 
prominent  part  which  they  henceforth  assumed  in  Boman  history 
was  probably  owing  principally  to  the  inmiediate  proximity 
in  whicli  they  now  fomid  themselves  to  the  Boman  frontier.' 
The  question  of  the  relation  in  which  the  Dacians  stood  to  the 
Getce,  whom  we  find  in  possession  of  these  same  countries  at 
an  earlier  period,  was  one  on  which  there  existed  considerable 
diflFerence  of  opinion  among  ancient  writers :  but  the  prevailing 
conclusion  was  that  they  were  only  different  names  applied  to 
the  same  people.^  Even  Strabo,  who  describes  them  as  distinct, 
though  cognate  tribes,  states  that  they  spoke  the  same  lan- 
giiage.*    According  to  his  distinction  the  Getae  occupied  the 


polls  was  indeed  situated  250  stadia  1   i^'ith  the  prominent  manner  in  vhich 
ferther  north ;  and  was  certainly  still   '   the  "*  rugged  Daoian  **  (Dacoft  Mper) 

in  existi'noe,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  figured    in    the    imaginmtioa    of  the 

at  this  time  a  place  of  little  import-  Romans  of  his  day  amoiig  the  fierce 

ance  (it  is  called  a  ira\lxyioy  by  Strabo,  liarburians  still  hangiog  oq  the  oal- 

TiL  p.  319X  and  was  not  occupied  by  skirts  of  the  Empire  (Kiimt  CarwL  L 

the  Romans.  35,  9 ;   ii.  80,  IS ;   iil  6.  14,  8,  18). 

The  site  of  Tomi  seems  to  \ye  now  Hostilities  were  carried  oo  with  them 

clearly  established  at  Kuston<lje  ( the  on  several  occasions  daring  the  rnfn 

Constantiana  of  Procopius),  one  of  the  of  Augustus,  but  with  no  imporiaDt 

best  i)orts  along  tliis  line  of  coa^t  result 

•  Ovid.  TriWia.  *  Strubo,  vii.  p.  301 ;  Dion  Cev.  11 
»  8tr.ibn,  vii.  3,  p.  304.  21. 

•  All  rcadeis  of  Horace  are  familiar  *  Strabo,  /.  c. 
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more  easterly  regions  adjoining  the  Euxine,  and  the  Daeians 
the  western,  bordering  on  the  Germans.  Probably  the  name 
of  Getae,  by  which  they  were  originally  known  to  the  Greeks 
on  the  Euxine,  was  always  retained  by  the  latter  in  common 
usage:  while  that  of  Daeians,  whatever  be  its  origin,  was 
that  by  which  the  more  western  tribes,  adjoining  the  Panno- 
nians,  first  became  known  to  the  Bomans.^ 

The  BastamaB,  who  had  already  become  known  by  name  at 
least  to  the  Romans  as  early  as  B.C.  168,  when  they  furnished 
an  auxiliary  force  to  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  who  now 
reappear  as  the  neighbours  and  allies  of  the  Daeians,  are  a 
people  of  whom  very  little  is  really  known.  They  are  dis- 
tinctly termed  by  Dion  Cassius  a  Scythian  (meaning  probably  a 
Sarmatian)  race ;  but  Strabo  says  of  them  that  they  adjoined  the 
Germans  and  were  almost  of  German  race  themselves :  and  the 
same  conclusion  is  adopted  by  Tacitus,  who  though  including 
them  among  German  nations  intimates  some  doubt  as  to  whether 
they  were  really  Germans  or  Sarmatians.  Other  writers  describe 
them  as  Gauls,  or  of  Celtic  race.*  Their  place  of  abode  at  this 
period  is  not  clearly  defined ;  but  they  appear  to  have  been 
situated  east  of  the  Carpathians,  between  them  and  the  Sar- 
matian people  called  by  Strabo  the  Tyrigetae.^ 

§  8.  The  tract  adjoining  the  lower  course  of  the  Danube  on  the 
north,  and  extending  from  thence  along  the  coast  of  the  Euxine 
to  the  Borysthenes,  seems  to  have  been  held  at  this  period  en- 
tirely by  Sarmatian  tribes.      These  pressed  closely  on  the 


*  The  name  of  Daeians  is  first  found  them,  see  Zeuss,  Die  Deut«chen,  pp. 

in   Cresar  (B.   G.  vi.   25),   where  he  327-130;  Ukert.  Oeogr.  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii. 

speaks  of  the  Hercynian  Forest  as  ex-  j   pp.    427,    428 ;     Schafarik,    SlavUche 

tencUng  along  the  Danube  to  the  con-  Alterihiimer,  vol.  i.  p.  393. 

fines  of  the  Daeians  and  Anartlans.  '  Strabo,    I.  c.      But   the  Peucini, 

He  therefore  appears  to  have  considered  whom  all  writers  agree  in  associating 

them   as  immediately   adjoining  the  j   with  the  Bastamse,  are  described  by 


Germans  on  the  east. 

•  Dion  Cass.  li.  23 ;    Strabo,  vii.  p. 
306 ;  Tacit.  Germ.  c.  46.    For  a  full 


him  as  inhabiting,  and  deriving  their 
name  from,  the  island  of  Pence  at  the 
mouths    of   the    Danube.    Ovid  also 


discussion  of  the  question  concerning  1  spc^s  of  the  BastamsB  and  Sauromati 
the  Bastamte,  and  the  different  pas-  1  as  inhabiting  the  country  immediately 
sages  of  ancient  writers  relating    to  I   beyond  Tomi  (rrw^ia,  ii.  198). 
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Boman  outposts  in  this  quarter :  Tomi,  as  we  learn  from  the 
unhappy  Ovid,  was  assailed  by  Sarmatian  as  well  as  Getic 
marauders,  and  even  the  population  of  the  town  was  com- 
posed in  great  part  of  Sarmatians  as  well  as  Gretas.*  Beyond 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube  the  Eomans  seem  to  have  had  little 
intercourse,  and  certainly  exercised  no  political  influence  over 
the  population.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes  indeed  the 
Greek  colony  of  Olbia  or  Olbiopolis  still  maintained  its  posi- 
tion, and  must  have  continued  to  carry  on  a  considerable 
amount  of  trade  with  the  interior.  In  like  manner  the  little 
kingdom  of  the  Bosporus  still  subsisted  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Sea  of  Azov  and  retained  a  nominal  independence,  though 
acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the  Eoman  Emperors.*  It 
continued  to  preserve  some  tincture  of  Greek  civilization 
down  to  a  late  period. 

§  9.  Returning  to  the  south  of  Moesia,  the  two  important 
regions  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace  were  very  differently  situated 
in  their  relations  to  the  Roman  Empire.  Macedonia  had  loni? 
been  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  Roman  province ;  the  ex- 
tent of  which  however  considerably  exceeded  the  limits  of 
Macedonia  properly  so  called.  On  the  west  it  comprised  a 
considerable  part  of  what  had  previously  been  reckoned  as 
Illyricum,  so  as  to  extend  to  the  Adriatic  and  include  the  two 
important  points  of  Dyrrhachium  and  ApoUonia:  while  to- 
wards the  east  the  coast-line  of  Thrace  along  the  -^gean,  as 
well  as  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  were  also  annexed  to  the 
province  of  Macedonia.  The  whole  of  Thessaly  also  was 
subject  to  the  same  jurisdiction.     The  2)rovince  was  traversed 


«  Ovid,  TriMui,  ii.  191.  Thelazyges, 
a  Sarmatian  tribe,  who  are  first  men- 
tioned among  the  borharian  natioiui  in 
thiif  qwirter,  with  whom  Mithridatfs 
entered  into  alliance  (Appiuu,  MtViri- 
dtU.  c.  69),  reappear  in  Ovid,  and  were 
apparently  at  thiu  period  one  of  the 
moet  powerful  branches  of  the  Sar- 
matians. 

Another  name  found  in  Appiau.  in 
the    tame    paibsage,   the   O'ralii,   ul^J 


recurs  in  Ovid  in  one  pMsage  onW,  in 
which  he  adds  the  epithet  *^lliiTi'* 
{Ez  Pont^,  iv.  2,  37). 

"  This  is  clearly  proved  by  tht^ir 
coins,  which  form  as  unfarokea  kcw 
from  the  time  of  Aiiev«iia«  to  *i*r1  of 
Constantine.  They  bear  the  bead  of 
the  reigning  Roman  emperac  on  tlie 
one  Hide,  and  that  of  the  kiii|(  of  Bom- 
IK>rus  (>%nth  the  title  of  BmiXcvs)  oo 
the  other. 
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from  one  extremity  to  the  other  by  the  Egnatian  way,  one  of 
the  most  important  highways  in  the  Empire,  leading  from 
Dyrrhachium  and  ApoUonia  to  the  Hellespont,  and  thus 
forming  the  main  line  of  communication  between  Italy  and 
the  Asiatic  provinces.  It  had  not  however  as  yet  been  regu- 
larly constructed  any  farther  than  Cypsela  on  the  river 
Hebrus.^ 

Thrace  on  the  contrary  had  not  at  this  period  been  regularly 
incorporated  with  the  Eoman  Empire.  The  southern  coast,  as 
we  have  just  seen,  had  been  annexed  to  the  government  of 
Macedonia :  the  rest  of  the  country  continued  under  the  rule 
of  native  princes,  who  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the 
Boman  Emperors,  while  retaining  the  title  of  king,  and  the 
control  of  their  internal  administration.  Before  the  accession 
of  Augustus,  and  especially  during  the  Civil  Wars,  we  find 
the  Boman  governors  of  Macedonia  engaged  in  almost  con- 
tinual hostilities  with  some  of  the  Thracian  tribes,  among 
whom  the  Bessi  and  the  Odrysae  seem  to  have  at  this  time 
held  the  predominant  place.  Ultimately  the  latter  obtained 
the  upper  hand,  and  having  had  the  sagacity  to  attach  them- 
selves to  the  Boman  alliance  became  masters  for  a  time  of  all 
Thrace.  Their  king  Bhoemetalces,  who  was  established  on  the 
throne  by  Augustus,  retained  his  power  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years,  and  appears  to  have  reduced  the  Thracian 
tribes  to  a  state  of  comparative  tranquillity.^  But  the  dis- 
sensions between  his  successors  led  to  repeated  interference 
on  the  part  of  Bome,  and  Thrace  was  ultimately  reduced  to  a 
Boman  province  under  the  reign  of  Claudius.  The  flourishing 
city  of  Byzantium  was  never  subject  to  these  Thracian  princes 


*  Stntbo  speaks  of  the  Egnatian  Way 
as  0€fififutri(rfi4yri  Korh  fjd?uoy  koX  KctrftT' 
rriKt»/Uyri  fi4xpt  Kv\^4\uy  Kcd  "Efipov  wo- 
TofLov  (vii.  7,  p.  322),  in  a  manner 
which  must  refer  to  his  own  time. 
Cioero  indeed  at  a  considerably  earlier 
period,  calls  it  '*  via  ilia  nostra,  qusb 
per  Macedoniam  est  usque  ad  HetUti' 
poiUuin  militaris"  {Orat.  dt  Provinc. 


Consular,  c.  2,  §  4).  But  it  may  have 
been  opened  for  military  purposes 
without  having  received  the  oomplcto 
finish  to  which  Strabo  refers  :  or  the 
words  of  Cicero  may  not  be  intended 
to  be  construed  strictly. 

«  Dion  Cass.  liv.  20,  Iv.  30;    Tacit. 
Annul,  ii.  64. 
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and  still  retained  under  the  Eoman  Empire  its  nominal  in- 
dependence and  autonomy.^ 

Greece,  with  the  exception  of  Thessaly  (which,  as  we  haTe 
seen,  was  united  with  Macedonia),  constituted  a  Roman  province 
under  the  name  of  Achaia/  A  large  part  of  the  cities  indeed 
enjoyed  a  nominal  autonomy,  of  which  Athens  affords  a  well- 
kno\m  example,  but  they  were  subject  to  Home  for  all  but 
municipal  purposes.  The  greater  part  of  the  oountiy  had 
already  fallen  into  a  state  of  depopulation  and  decay,  which 
afforded  a  melancholy  contrast  with  its  former  greatness.  The 
newly  founded  Eoman  colonies  constituted  almost  the  only 
exceptions,  among  which  Corinth  held  the  chief  place,  and 
after  its  restoration  by  J.  Caesar  rose  rapidly  a  second  time 
to  be  one  of  the  most  flourishing  commercial  cities  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Delos,  which  had  for  a  time  taken  its  place 
and  become  an  important  emporium  of  trade,  especially  as  the 
great  central  mart  of  the  slave  trade,  appears  never  to  have 
recovered  the  blow  it  sustained  during  the  Mithridatic  War, 
and  was  still  in  a  decayed  condition  in  the  time  of  Straba' 
Some  of  the  other  small  islands  of  the  iEgean  were  rendered 
familiar  by  name  to  the  Eomans  from  their  being  frequently 
used  as  places  of  banishment  for  political  exiles.* 


'  It  retained  this  position  till  the  i  the  defeat  of  Persens  in  B.C.  187 :  appa- 

reign  of  Sevenis,  when,  having  sided  '  rently  with  a  view  to  injure  tlio  timde 

with  his  rival  Pescennius  Niger,  it  sus-  j  of  Rhodes,    Polyb.  xzzL  7,  §  10.    Bui 

tained    a  memorable  siege    of   three  ,  its  great  commercial  proeperit  j  did  not 

years,  after  which  its  wulls  wore  de-  !  begin  till  after  the  fall  of  oirinth. 

8truye<l,  and  it  was  reduced  to  a  state  |  Concerning  its  great  importaooe  and 

of  compnrative  inbignilicance  till  the  prosperity  at  this  periu<(  seo  Cioero, 

time  of  Constantino  (wse  Gibbon,  c.  5).  Orat.  pro  Leg.  ManiL  IS,  §  55. 

♦  It  is  singular  that  Greece  did  not,  •  Juvenal,  Sat.  i.  73;    vi  5i63;  x. 

for  a  long  time  after  its  conquest,  con-   '  170.     Tacit  AnnaL  li  85;  iii.  68;  ir. 

stitute  a  separate  province,  but  whs  21,30,&c.    The  proTince  of  the  ialands 

either  united  with,  or  treuteil  as  u  mere  i  (Insulurum  provmcia)  was  not  consti- 


dependency  of,  Macedonia.     It  was  not  i   tuted   till   a  much   later  period.    At 

delinitely  organised  as  a  separate  pro-  this  time  the  Cycladea  were  appamiUy 

vince  till  the  reign  of  Augustus.     Bee  i   included  in  Achaia,  and  the  gpotadw 

Marquardt,   llatuibuch  thr  Romischen  '   and  Asuitic  Islands  in  the  pmmnce  of 

AlUrthSmer,    vol.    iii.    pp.    121-128;  Asia.     The  important  ialaiid  of  Crete 

Hertzberg,  Gf$eh.  Grieckenlamh  ttnter  was,  bv  a  singular  anomaly,  annexvd 

tier  ROmer^  vol.  i.  p.  504.  for    administrative    purposes    to    tho 

*  Btrabo,  x.  p.  48G.     Deloe  htwl  been  Cyreuaica. 
made  a  free  port  by  the  Romans  after 
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§  10.  The  Boman  dominions  in  Asia  had  received  no  consider- 
able addition,  since  they  were  first  extended  to  the  Euphrates  and 
the  frontiers  of  Armenia^  by  the  arms  of  Lucullus  and  Pompey. 
But  within  those  limits  many  changes  had  taken  place,  and 
their  political  relations  with  the  native  princes  still  continued 
in  an  unsettled  state.  Many  of  these  changes  had  resulted 
from  the  Civil  Wars  of  the  Bomans :  princes  and  dynasts  were 
dethroned  or  restored,  according  as  they  favoured  the  one 
side  or  the  other,  and  provinces  transferred  from  one  petty 
sovereign  to  another  at  the  will  of  the  victorious  leader.  But 
it  is  unnecessary  ^^ere  to  follow  these  successive  arrangements, 
which  for  the  most  part  had  a  mere  transitory  political  effect, 
without  permanently  affecting  the  geographical  boundaries 
of  the  countries  in  question.  A  very  brief  glance  at  these 
relations,  as  they  subsisted  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  will 
suffice  for  our  present  purpose. 

The  Boman  province  of  Asia  was  far  from  including  the 
whole  of  what  we  are  now  in  the  habit  of  designating  as  Asia 
Minor.  As  originally  constituted,  it  corresponded  to  the 
dominions  of  the  kings  of  Pergamus,  in  the  enlarged  form 
that  these  had  assumed  after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  the 
Great,  when  the  Bomans  had  rewarded  the  support  of  Eumenes 
in  the  war,  by  extending  his  limits  to  the  Taurus.  The 
monarchy  thus  created  was  left  by  the  will  of  Attains  III. 
to  the  Boman  people  (e.g.  133),  and  after  the  defeat  of 
Aristonicus  was  incorporated  as  a  Boman  province,  B.C.  129. 
It  included  the  whole  of  Mysia  and  Lydia,  with  iEolis,  Ionia 
and  Caria,  except  a  small  part  which  was  subject  to  Bhodes, 
and  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  Phrygia.  A  portion 
of  the  last  region  was  however  detached  from  it,  and  after 
various  fluctuations  of  boundaries,  that  of  the  Boman  province 
of  Asia  was  fixed  so  as  to  comprise  the  three  districts  of  which 
Laodicea,  Apamea,  and  Synnada  were  the  capitals,  excluding 
the  eastern  and  south-eastern  portions,  which  were  annexed  to 
Galatia.^  

'  For  a  more  doiailed  view  of  the  I  I  must  refer  my  readers  to  the  excel- 
piof  inoes  of  Aula  Minor  at  thiB  period  |  lent  maps  by  Dr.  C.  Mttller  of  the 
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§  11.  Bithynia  had  in  like  manner  been  formed  in  the  first 
instance  out  of  the  kingdom  of  the  same  name,  which  had 
passed,  after  the  death  of  its  last  monarch,  Nicomedes  III.,  in 
B.C.  76,  into  the  hands  of  Rome.  It  received,  however,  after  the 
defeat  of  Mithridates  the  Great,  a  material  accession  of  terri- 
tory, and  as  constituted  at  that  period  by  Pompey,  it  extended 
along  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  as  far  as  Themiscyra,  thus 
including  the  whole  sea-coast  of  Paphlagonia,  with  a  part  of 
that  of  Pontus.  A  petty  dynasty  of  princes  still  continued  to 
rule  over  the  interior  of  Paphlagonia,  which  was  first  united 
to  the  Roman  province  by  Augustus. 

The  rest  of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus  was  not  incorporated 
with  the  Roman  dominions  after  the  defeat  of  Mithridates,  or 
even  after  that  of  Phamaces  by  Caesar.  It  still  continued  to 
be  subject  to  the  rule  of  a  dynasty  of  princes,  originally 
selected  by  the  Roman  Emperors,  and  virtually  dependent 
on  them,  but  still  retaining  full  powers  of  local  administration. 
At  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Augustus  it  was  governed  by 
a  Greek  named  Polemon,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Antony, 
but  was  retained  in  his  power  by  Augustus.  This  he  trans- 
mitted after  a  tranquil  reign  to  his  widow  Pythodoris,  from 
whom  it  passed  to  their  son,  Polemon  II.,  at  whose  death,  in 
the  reign  of  Nero,  a.d.  63,  this  part  of  Asia  was  for  the  first 
time  organized  as  a  Roman  province  under  the  name  of  Pontus 
Polemoniacus.  The  two  last  kings  had  materially  extended 
their  dominion  towards  the  east  and  north,  and  had  reduced 
the  wild  tribes  that  inhabited  Colchis  and  the  eastern  coasts 
of  the  Euxine  to  a  nominal  submission  :  the  first  Polemon  had 
also  made  himself  master  of  the  Bosporus,  and  the  Greek 
cities  at  its  entninee.  But  no  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Romans  to  retain  those  conquests ;  their  dominion  along  the 
Euxine  never  appears  to  have  extended  farther  than  the 
confines  of  Colchis.'* 


Kingiloms  of  the  Successors  of  Alex- 
ander in  Dr.  Smith's  Atlas  of  Ancient 
Geography,  pi.  5,  6. 

•  Strabo,  xi.  2,  p.  VJii.     The  tribes 


nlong  the  coast  from  the  border*  of 
Colchis  to  those  of  tho  Greek  eeitle- 
mcnts  on  the  Bosftoraa  (the  regHvn 
occupied  in  juodern  timea  hj  tlie  i2it* 
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South  of  Bithynia  lay  the  province  of  Galatia,  also  one  of 
the  most  recent  additions  to  the  Eoman  Empire.  This  region 
had  continued,  from  tho  time  of  its  first  occupation  by  the 
Gauls  to  that  of  Caesar,  to  be  governed  by  chiefs  with  the  title 
of  tetrarchs,  each  presiding  with  quasi-regal  authority  over  a 
portion  of  the  country.  But  after  the  death  of  Ceesar,  Deiotarus 
made  himself  king  of  the  whole  country,  and  his  successor, 
Amyntas,  who  was  appointed  by  Antony,  received  from  the 
triumvir  a  large  accession  of  territory,  including  Lycaonia, 
Isauria,  Pisidia,  a  part  of  Phrygia,  and  Cilicia  Trachea.  Having 
conciliated  the  favour  of  Augustus,  Amyntas  remained  in 
possession  of  these  dominions  till  his  death  in  e.g.  25,  but  on 
that  event  his  kingdom  was  put  an  end  to,  and  the  provinces 
subject  to  his  rule  were  incorporated  with  the  Empire  under 
the  general  name  of  Galatia,  with  the  exception  of  Cilicia 
Trachea,  which  was  handed  over  to  Ariobarzanes,  king  of 
Cappadocia.  Thus  the  province  of  Galatia,  in  the  Koman 
sense  of  the  term,  was  far  more  extensive  than  the  limited 
region  previously  known  by  that  name,  and  extended  from  the 
confines  of  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia  to  the  range  of  Mount 
Taurus.' 

§  12.  Cappadocia,  an  extensive  province  occupying  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  great  interior  table-land  of  Asia  Minor, 
still  continued  to  be  ruled  by  its  native  dynasty,  who  had 
earned  the  favour  of  the  Romans  by  their  steady  support  in 
the  wars  against  Mithridates  and  Tigranes :  an  alliance  which 
was  however  almost  forced  upon  them  by  circumstances,  those 
monarchs  being  their  most  dangerous  enemies.  Cappadocia 
at  this  time  extended  eastward  to  the  Euphrates  so  as  to 
include  the  fertile  district  of  Melitene,  between  that  river  and 
the  chain   called  Anti-Taurus.*      Armenia  Minor,  lying  also 


cassians)  are  described  by  him  as  a  race      Maris  Euxini,  §26),  Dioscurias  was 


of  lawless  pirates,  whose  depredations 
the  Runian  governors  took  little  pains 
to  restrain.  In  the  reign  of  Hadrian, 
as  we  learn    from    Arrim    {Periplus 


still  the  limit  of  the  Roman  dominion 
on  this  side. 

•  See  Note  B,  p.  200. 

'  Strabo,  xii.  1,  p.  534. 
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on  the  west  of  the  Euphrates  between  Cappadocia  and  Pontosy 
was  not  reckoned  to  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia, 
though  actually  held  by  the  last  king  Archelaus.  After  the 
death  of  this  monarch  in  A.D.  17,  his  hereditary  dominions 
were  converted  into  a  Boman  province '?  but  Armenia  Minor 
remained  a  separate  and  nominally  independent  sovereignty 
at  legist  till  the  reign  of  Vespasian. 

In  the  south-west  comer  of  Asia  Minor  the  districts  of  Lycia 
and  Pamphylia  may  be  regarded  as  practically  forming  one 
province,  though  they  were  not  formally  united  as  snch  until 
the  reign  of  Claudius.^  The  cities  of  Lycia  indeed  continued 
in  the  time  of  Augustus  to  retain  in  name  at  least  their 
independence,  and  to  form  a  league  for  their  self-goyem- 
ment:  but  they  were  under  the  protection  of  the  Boman 
authorities,  and  doubtless  in  great  measure  subject  to  their 
control.* 

Cilicia,  a  country  clearly  marked  out  by  nature,  and  in- 
habited by  a  people  who  formed  a  separate  nation  £rom  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  had  nevertheless  undergone  strange  vicissi- 
tudes in  its  political  condition.  It  first  came  in  contact  with 
the  Boman  arms  on  account  of  the  piratical  incursions  of  its 
inhabitants.  These  gave  occasion  to  a  Boman  prs&tor,  M. 
Antonius,  being  sent  against  them  as  early  as  B.C.  103,  and  we 
subsequently  find  repeated  mention  of  Cilicia  being  assigned 
as  a  province  to  Boman  generals.  But  this  was  merely  as  the 
theatre  of  hostilities :  a  province  of  the  name  was  first  consti- 
tuted in  B.C.  75,  by  P.  Servilius  Isauricus,  who  subdued  the 
Isaurians,  and  followed  up  his  victory  by  reducing  to  sulnnission 
the  rugged  mountain  country  known  as  Cilicia  Trachea.  The 
rich  and  fertile  tract  forming  the  eastern  portion  of  Cilicia, 
and   known   as   Cilicia  Campestris,  was  at  this   period   still 


*  Tacit  Annal.  ii.  42 ;  Strab.  /.  c.  bear  tho  head  of  Augnstiis,  but  with- 

•  Saeton.  Claud.  25.  ,    out  hia  name  or  imperial  title :  while 


*  The  Condition  of  the  Lycian  cities 
at  this  period,  as  forming  a  federal 
league  but  a  Roman  dependency,  is 
well  illustrated  by  their  coins,  which 


on  those  struck  under  daodiiu  the 

HliAtelT  appear. 


p.  38.) 
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subject  to  the  kings  of  Syria,  who  retained  possession  of  it  till 
the  time  of  Pompey.  That  general  wrested  it  from  the  hands 
of  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  and  united  it  with  the  portion 
already  occupied  by  the  Bomans  (b.c.  64).  At  this  time  the 
province  of  the  name  comprised  in  addition  numerous  out- 
lying districts — Pamphylia,  Fisidia,  Isauria,  Lycaonia,  a  large 
part  of  Phrygia,  and  the  island  of  Cyprus.  Such  was  the 
extent  of  the  Eoman  province  of  Cilicia,  when  Cicero  was 
appointed  to  the  charge  of  it  as  Proconsul,  B.C.  51.  But  these 
arrangements  were  broken  up  by  M.  Antony :  the  extraneous 
districts  were  finally  separated  from  Cilicia,  and  that  province 
reduced  within  its  natural  limits.  But  the  western  portion,  or 
Cilicia  Trachea,  was  handed  over  by  Augustus  to  Archelaus, 
king  of  Cappadocia:  and  was  not  reunited  to  the  Eoman 
Empire  till  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  A  petty  dynasty  of 
native  kings,  of  whom  the  names  of  Tarcondimotus  and 
Philopator  alone  are  known  in  history,  still  maintained  its 
nominal  sovereignty  in  the  mountain  tracts  of  Amanus,  on 
the  eastern  frontier  of  Cilicia,  but  the  boundaries  of  their 
territory  are  very  imperfectly  known,  Cypnis,  which  had  for 
a  time  been  united  with  Cilicia,  was  constituted  by  Augustus 
a  separate  province,  and  retained  its  distinct  government  from 
that  time  forwards. 

The  province  of  Commagene,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  which  had  been  subject  to  the  Seleucidan  kings 
of  Syria,  was  at  this  period  still  governed  by  a  native  dynasty, 
though  under  the  protection  of  Rome.  It  was  united  to  the 
Empire  for  a  time  by  Tiberius,  but  again  placed  under  a 
native  ruler  by  Caligula,  and  finally  reduced  to  a  province  by 
Vespasian  in  a,d,  73.  Its  capital  was  Samosata,  a  strong  town 
on  the  Euphrates,  in  a  position  commanding  the  passage  of 
the  river,  which  rendered  it  an  important  point  in  the  wars 
between  the  Romans  and  Parthians.^ 


*  It  is  first  mentioned  in  history 
daring  the  campaign  of  M.  Antony 
against  the  Parthians  (b.o.  36) ;  and  its 


military  importance  is  attested  both  by 
Strabo  and  Josephus  (Strabo,  xvi.  p. 
749;   Joseph.  Ant,  xiv.  15,  §  8;  BeU. 
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§  13.  The  extensive  province  of  Syria  had  been  subject  to 
Rome,  and  ruled  by  Koman  governors,  ever  since  its  conquest 
by  Pompey  in  B.C.  64.    But  though  it  was  organized  as  a 
Roman  province,  and  is  repeatedly  mentioned  as  3uch,  it  was 
far  from    being    brought    under  one    uniform   and    regular 
administration ;  and  its  condition  at  this  period  was  extremely 
complicated.     Judaea,  though  it  had  been  twice  conquered, 
first  by  Pompey,  and  a  second  time  by  M.  Antony,  was  at  this 
time  still  governed  by  its  own  king,  Herod,  commonly  caUed 
the  Great,  though   tributary  to  the  Roman  Emperor     and 
acknowledging  his  supremacy.^    Damascus  again  belonged  to 
a  native  prince  of  the  name  of  Aretas,  of  Arabian  origin  who 
held  also  Bostra,  with  the  surrounding  district,  and  Petra   but 
was  certainly  tributary  to  Rome.   Native  dynasties  also  reigned 
in  Chalcis,  Emesa,  and  the  district  of  Abilene.     The  Roman 
policy  indeed  appears  to  have  been  at  this  time  to  maintain  all 
these  petty  princes  in   nominal  sovereignty,  but  practically 
dependent  upon  Rome.     It  was  only  by  slow  degrees  that  they 
were  successively  absorbed  under  the  imperial  administration 
and  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Trajan  that  the  province  of 
Syria  could   be  considered    as  forming  a   complete  organic 
whole.^     The  outlying  city  of  Palmyra — the  name  of  which  is 

first  mentioned  during  the  wars  of  M.  Antony  in  Syria was 

certainly  at  this  period  independent  and  preserved  a  position 
of  neutrality  between  the  Romans  and  Parthians,  while  it 
carried  on  trade  with  both.*  It  does  not  appear  however  to 
have  as  yet  risen  to  a  place  of  great  importance,  as  its  name  is 


/ticJ.  vii.  7.  §  1).    It  had  a  bridge  over  throne  by  Augastus  in  lux  90  till  his 

the   Euphrates,   apparently  tlio   only  death  in  B.C.  4.  ' 

one  between  the  Zf'Ugma  and  the  nar-  {       ^  For  the  details,  see    Hmranaidl 

row  gorges  of  Mt  Taurus,  from  which  i  Handbuch  der  Jidmitchen    iiyfnrAfliii' 

the  river  emer^^es  about  30  miles  above  ,  Th.  iii.  pt.  L  pp.  17.V194 ;   who  bit 

BamoMita.      Tliis  came  to  be  one  of  '  worked  mem  out  with  gictit  caro  aad 

the  most  frequented  iiassages  of  the  |  diligence. 

Euphrates  under  the  lioman  Empire.  ■  Appian,  B.  Civ.  t.  9  ;    PUn.  JJl  >• 

The  modern  town  still  retains  the  name  v.   25.      This   ia  clearly   implied  bj 

of  Samsat.  i  Pliny  as  oontiDuing  to  be  the  cmie  erea 

•  Herod  reigned  over  Judiea,  from  !  in  his  time, 

the  time  of  hia  confirmittion  on   the  ' 
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not  mentioned  by  Strabo.  The  period  of  its  prosperity  dates 
only  from  the  time  of  Hadrian,  by  whom  it  was  united  to  the 
Boman  province. 

§  14.  Beyond  the  Euphrates  to  the  east  lay  the  extensive, 
and  still  powerful,  monarchy  of  the  Parthians,  who  at  this 
period  held  undisputed  rule  over  Mesopotamia  and  Syria,  as 
well  as  the  broad  regions  beyond,  which  had  previously  formed 
part  of  the  Persian  Empire.  Media  Atropatene  (the  modem 
province  of  Azerbijan)  was,  as  we  have  already  seen,*  held  by 
a  separate  dynasty  of  rulers,  who  were  however  the  constant 
allies  of  the  Parthians,  and  probably  to  a  great  extent  de- 
pendent upon  the  greater  monarchy.  Armenia  on  the  contrary 
may  be  considered  as  being  in  some  degree  dependent  upon 
the  Eoman  Empire,  though  always  retaining  its  own  kings. 
But  after  the  expedition  of  M.  Antony  to  Artaxata,  and  the 
deposition  of  Artavasdes,  the  succeeding  monarchs  were  for 
some  time  appointed  by  the  Roman  emperors,  and  though  these 
were  repeatedly  expelled  by  their  own  subjects,  or  by  the 
neighbouring  kings  of  Parthia,  it  is  clear  that  both  Augustus 
and  Tiberius  not  only  claimed,  but  repeatedly  exercised,  the 
right  of  nomination  to  the  vacant  throne.*  The  national 
feeling  of  the  Armenians  however  inclined  rather  to  the  Par- 
thians than  to  the  Bomans,  and  the  possession,  or  rather  the 
supremacy  over  this  important  province  continued  to  be 
the  subject  of  repeated  contests  between  the  Eoman  and  the 
Parthian  monarchs,  from  the  time  of  Augustus  to  that  of 
Trajan. 

With  the  Parthians  themselves  Augustus  had  the  wisdom  to 
avoid  any  open  collision,  and  while  shrinking  from  taking 
up  the  project  of  the  dictator  Caesar  to  avenge  the  defeat  of 
Crassus  by  a  war  with  Parthia,  he  was  able  to  gratify  the  pride 
of  the  Roman  people  by  procuring  the  return  of  the  standards 
taken  on  that  occasion.     This  result  was  greatly  facilitated  by 


*  See  the  preceding  Chapter,  p.  132. 

*  8ee  a  summary  of  these  relations  in  Tacitns  (Annal,  ii.  8,  4,  and  56). 
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the  domestic  dissensions  of  the  Parthian  royal  famil  j,  and  the 
competition  of  rival  claimants  for  the  throne.  They  even  con- 
sented to  accept  as  their  king  a  Parthian  prince  who  had  spent 
many  years  at  the  court  of  Augustus,  and  might  therefore  be 
looked  upon  in  some  degree  as  appointed  by  that  emperor.' 
The  circumstance  was  celebrated  with  triumph  by  the  Bomans, 
and  from  this  period  it  became  a  favourite  policy  with  suc- 
ceeding empf  rors  to  interfere  whenever  it  was  possible,  in  the 
disputes  that  ^eve  continually  arising  with  respect  to  the  Par- 
thian succession.  But  no  attempt  was  made  till  the  reign  of 
Trajan  to  extend  the  Boman  frontier  on  this  side  by  any 
permanent  conquests. 

§  15.  It  is  singular  that  Strabo^  speaks  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Parthian  empire  as  one  of  the  causes  that  had  con- 
tributed to  the  extension  of  geographical  knowledge  in  his  day. 
The  real  eflFect  would  appear  to  have  been  just  the  reverse. 
By  destroying  the  Greek  monarchy  in  the  provinces  of  Central 
and  Upper  Asia,  they  cut  off  to  a  great  extent  the  communi- 
cations of  all  the  interior  of  that  vast  continent  with  the  Greek 
world,  and  isolated  almost  completely  the  provinces  in  the  far 
East,  on  the  borders  of  Bactria  and  India,  which  still  retained 
some  traces  of  Hellenic  civilization.  The  Greek  element 
indeed,  with  its  characteristic  vitality,  continued  to  maintain 
itself  under  the  Parthian  monarchy,  as  it  did  subsequently 
under  the  Turks.  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris,  a  city  of  Greek  origin, 
and  in  great  part  peopled  with  Greeks,  was  an  opulent  and 
thriving  commercial  city,  and  doubtless  maintain^  relations 
more  or  less  frequent  with  the  distant  provinces  of  the  empire. 
The  names  of  two  Greek  writers  are  also  preserved  to  xa,  who 
were  bom  in  cities  subject  to  the  Parthian  rule,  and  who 
undoubtedly  contributed  something  to  geographical  knowledge. 
Apollodorus  of  Artemita  (a  town  of  Assyria)  wrote  a 
history  of  Parthia,  which  is  repeatedly  quoted  by  Strabo,^  and 


*  Tacit.  AnndL  ii.  1,  2. 

*  Strabo,  i.  2,  p.  14 ;  xi.  6,  p.  508. 

*  Thero  is  no  due  to  the  date  of  this 


Apollodorus.  When  Fari»ger  (0«fr. 
vol.  L  p.  356,  note)  calls  him  a  eoaten- 
porary  of  Poddonlus^  tliia  ii  a 
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froiiL  which  we  should  doubtless  hftve  derived  much  intereHting 
information  had  it  been  still  extant :  but  though  Strabo  refers 
to  h'ra  as  having  thrown  much  additional  light  upon  the 
geography  of  Upper  Asia,  especially  of  Hyrcania,  Bactriana, 
and  the  neighbouring  countries,^  it  does  not  appear  that  Strabo 
himself  had  derived  much  benefit  from  his  work.  The  only 
instance  in  which  we  distinctly  learn  that  he  -'had  improved 
gpon  the  knowledge  of  previous  authors,  was  iii-  regard  to  the 
^iver  Ochus,  the  modem  Attrek,  which  had  bee.i  unknown  to 
the  earlier  geographers,  while  others  bad  confounded  it  with  the 
Oxus.  As  it  flowed  through  Hyrcania,  and  in 'the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  original  province  of  Parthia,  it  was 
repeatedly  mentioned  by  ApoUodoms.*  The  same  author 
appears  to  have  given,  incidentally  at  least,  an  account  of  the 
Greek  monarchy  in  Bactria,  which  would  have  been  of  especial 
interest  to  us  i'  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  Strabo  having  any 
additional  geographical  information  concerning  those  coun- 
tries, beyond  what  he  derived  from  Eratosthenes  and  the  histo- 
rians of  Alexander. 

§  16.  Another  writer,  not  referred  to  by  Strabo,  bat  fre- 
quently cited  by  Pliny,  is  Isidohus  of  Cbakax,  a  city  of 
Babylonia,  near  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.     He  appears  to 


wnjpctnre ;  but  ae  it  ia  not  Tery  likaly 
that  ho  wmild  have  nritten  a  historj 
at  the  PorthionB  b^rare  tlipj  had  at- 
luDcid  to  their  errat  povrr,  he  may  be 
Uizlj  presdioed  to  liave  lived  wilhin 
the  first  century  B.a  His  niitivu  place 
of  Artfinita  was  sitDated  nn  a  river 
d  Silla,  at  u  distunce  of  500  stadia 
1  geleuota.  It  is  mentioned  us  11 
_e  of  conaide  ration  both  fay  Strabo 
l«L  p.  744)  and  by  kiJare  of  Cbitiax 
kSJ,  who  dictinctly  terms  it  a  Grr^k 

''stMbo.ii.  5.SI2.  P-"8. 
■  StMbo,   li:   yp.  509,   515.     It  is 
it  to  h«  wiindered  nt,  tl>at  the  Qphua 
uld  barn  been  nnnuticed  by  earlier 
1.  as  it  is  realty  a  stream  of  no 

impnrtdace.     In   modem   tiracB 

e  Atlrt'k.  Iliongh  it  has  lieen  sud- 
if(bt   into  notoriety  in  aua- 


npxionwitii  the  advance  of  the  RuasLuig 
in  Centml  Asia,  was  uatil  lately  very 
imperfectly  known  to  ceoKTDpbera,  and 
was  coiifonnded  witli  the  Tejend  [the 
riyer  of  Meshed)  which  does  not  flow 
into  the  Ciiepian  (see  Wilson's  Anana, 
p.  146).  The  Attrek  rieea  in  tbe  same 
range  of  hilla  ns  the  Tejeiid,  bnt  has 
from  the  first  a  westerly  course,  and 
falls  into  the  BOuth-eaat  eomer  of  the 
CaApian.  about  flfty  miles  north  of 
Afitrabad.  The  recent  travels  of  Mr. 
V,  Bilker  in  this  region  hare  thrown 
much  light  on  i(a  gecgraptiy,  and  ut 
Ihe  aame  time  have  xbown  how  imper- 
fectly it  wag  previously  known  (Baker's 
CloiuU  ia  (ie  Eatt,  Svo,  1877).  See 
bIbo  a  valuable  paper  by  Uapt.  G. 
Napier  in  the  Journal  0/  Oco^.  Son. 

''  Id.  xi.  p.  ftlO. 

H   2 
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have  written  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  though  the  statements 
on  this  subject  are  very  confused  and  contradictory.*  He  is 
quoted  by  Athenaeus  as  having  written  a  work  called  UapOla^ 
irepirffrjTLKo^;,  in  which  he  gave  full  details  concerning  the 
pearl  fishery,*  so  that  it  could  not  be  a  mere  dry  geographical 
treatise.  But  he  must  also  have  composed  a  more  general 
work  on  geography,  as  Pliny  repeatedly  cites  him  as  an 
authority  concerning  measures  and  distances. in  other  parts  of 
the  world,*  and  regards  him  as  having  more  recent  and  trust- 
worthy information  than  Artemidorus  and  other  earlier  writers. 
There  is  still  extant  under  his  name  a  very  brief  treatise  called 
in  our  manuscripts  Srad/nol  Ilap0iKoly  which,  as  its  title  implies, 
is  nothing  more  than  an  itinerary,  giving  the  distances,  first, 
from  Zeugma  on  the  Euphrates  to  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris,  then 
from  that  city  across  the  passes  of  Mount  Zagrus  to  Ecbatana, 
and  thence  by  Rhagae  and  the  Pylaj  Caspife,  through  Hyrcania, 
Parthia,  Slargiana,  iVria,  and  Drangiana  to  Alexandria  or 
Alexandropolis  in  Arachosia,^  where  the  Parthian  empire 
ended.  It  has  every  appearance  of  being  an  extract,  or 
abridged  summary  from  his  larger  work:  and  in  the  great 
dearth  of  information  concerning  the  countries  it  traverses,  is  a 
document  of  some  value  to  us  for  the  correction  of  our  other 
authorities.  But  it  is  in  itself  very  meagre  and  slight,  and 
the  paucity  of  details  concerning  the   route  eastward   from 


■  They    arc    fully   onnsilerotl   ftnd  grated  that  Isidonis  was  the  peivnn 

examine<l  by  C.  Miil'ler  in  the  Prolcpro-  really  meant,  a  conclusion  adopted  hj 

inena  to  hid  Geinjraphi  Gneci  Minores  C.  Miiller.     Be  this  as  it  may,  all  in- 

(pp.  Ixxx-lxxxv),   who  siipposeg  him  dications  8e«'m  to  concur  in  placing  oar 

to  be  the  writer  meant  by  Tliiiy,  who  author  in  the  rei^  of  Augostiiai,  oral 

wa8  sent  forward  by  Augustus  to  ex-  ull  events  very  little  after  it. 

plore  the  enstem   regions,  when   ))is  |       *  Atheneus,  lit  p.  93  d. 

f^randnon   Caius  Ctosur   was  about  to  j       *  Plin.  H.N,  it  242,  246;  It,  102, 

ead  an  exjiedition  into  those  countries.  |   121:  v.  40,  &o.     AU  these  citalinns 

The  name  of  thi.s  author,  who  is  called  |  refer  to  questions  of  general  geofi^rmphy, 

by  Pliny  ^terrarum  orbis  situs  recent-  ;   such   as    the  dimeDsioacM    of    finope^ 

issimum  nuotorem,"  i^  given  in  our  edi-  j   Africa,  &c. 

tions  as  Diony*ium,  and  has  been  crro-  !       *  Tliis  Alexandria  was  undoubtedly 

neously  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  identicid  with  the  ni<^em  CandahM; 

Dionysius  Peringetes.    This  error  hml  which  is  still  the  capital  of  the  a^ja* 

been   alreu<ly  exp«)scd  by  Bemhanly  cent  regions. 
(ad  Dionys.  Pcricg.  p.  41>t»),  who  nug- 
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Seleucia,  as  compared  with  the  portion  west  of  the  Tigris, 
seems  to  prove  how  very  imperfect  was  the  information  avail- 
able at  this  period  concerning  the  provinces  of  Upper  Asia. 
Nor  do  we  find  that  the  details  contained  in  this  little 
treatise — such  as  they  are — were  made  use  of  by  subsequent 
geographers.  Strabo  was  certainly  unacquainted  with  the 
writings  of  Isidorus,  whom  he  never  mentions,  and  Pliny, 
though  repeatedly  referring  to  his  larger  work,  never  cites  his 
authority  in  regard  to  the  Parthian  provinces. 

§  17.  The  Greek  dynasties  that  had  subsisted  for  a  period 
of  nearly  two  centuries  in  Bactriana  and  the  adjoining  pro- 
vinces south  of  Paropamisus,  had  long  before  this  been  over- 
whelmed by  the  irruption  of  a  race  of  barbarians  from  the 
north,^  and  probably  the  last  traces  of  Greek  civilization  were 
by  this  time  extinct.  Beyond  the  Parthian  Empire  to  the 
north  and  east  there  was  nothing  to  be  found  but  Scythians 
and  Indians.  With  the  Asiatic  tribes  included  by  the«Greeks 
under  the  former  appellation,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Romans 
at  this  period  held  any  communication  whatever :  the  Scythians 
who  are  mentioned  by  historians  as  well  as  poets*  as  sending 
embassies  with  offerings  of  friendship  to  Augustus,  were  in  all 
probability  European  Scythians  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Euxine.  But  it  was  otherwise  with  the  Indians.  What  was  at 
this  period  the  extent  and  character  of  the  commercial  relations 
with  India  carried  on  by  the  Romans,  or  rather  by  the  Alex- 
andrine Greeks  under  their  authority,  is  not  very  clearly 
known,  though  it  was  certainly  not  inconsiderable.  But  we 
learn  from  Dion  Cassius  and  Strabo  that  during  the  sojourn  of 
Augustus  at  Samos  in  B.C.  20  among  the  numerous  embassies 


'  The  date  of  this  event,  as  of  almost 
aU  others  connected  with  the  history  of 
these  Gneco-Bactrian  dynasties,  is  very 
uncertain ;  but  the  conquest  of  Bactria 
proper  by  the  Scythian  tribes,  who  are 
termed  by  Strabo  Sacie  (xi.  8,  §  2), 
appears  to  have  taken  place  about  b.o. 
128.  Greek  rulers,  however,  certainly 
maintained  themselves  in  the  districts 
south  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh  to  a  con- 


siderably later  date ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  their  dominion  in  these  provinces 
was  not  finally  overthrown  till  about 
90-80  B.C. 

*  Sueton.  Oct.  21 ;  Horat.  Carm.  iv. 
14.  42.  In  the  MonumeiUum  Ancyra- 
num  (p.  3(3)  the  Scythians  are  men- 
tioned in  conjunction  with  tbe  Bastamad 
and  Sarmatie. 
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that  came  to  do  him  hononr  was  one  from  ^  the  Indians,"  sent 
by  a  king  named  Poms,  who  professed  to  be  lord  over  six 
hundred  (!)  other  kings.  They  brought,  among  other  gifts,  a 
gigantic  serpent,  and  some  real  tigers,  which  were  said  to  be 
the  first  ever  seen  by  the  Eomans.^  One  of  the  deputies  also 
astonished  the  Greeks  at  Athens  by  burning  himself  alive  on  a 
funeral  pile,  in  the  same  manner  as  Calanus  had  done  when 
returning  with  Alexander  from  India.  We  have  no  due  to  the 
part  of  India  from  whence  the  embassy  was  sent,  or  the  real 
name  of  the  prince  who  sent  it — ^that  of  Poms  being  evidently 
only  a  Greek  appellation :  but  it  was  probably  the  redaction  of 
Egypt  under  the  Eoman  authority  that  had  made  the  iTidi^ng 
acquainted  with  the  fame  of  the  new  ruler  of  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  East.* 

§  18.  But  although  the  Eomans  had  acquired  no  real  geo- 
graphical knowledge  of  the  far  East  in  addition  to  that  long 
possessed  by  the  Greeks,  they  had  yet  heard  the  name  at  least, 
though  in  a  very  vague  manner,  of  a  people  who  gradually 
assumed  an  important  place  in  geography — the  Seres.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  owing  to  the  extension  of  com- 
mercial  relations,  which  had  been  the  means  of  making  them 
acquainted  with  silk,  an  article  ever  after  in  great  request  with 
Boman  ladies,  and  which  gradually  became  one  of  the  most 
important  objects  of  trade.  But  its  real  nature,  as  well  as  the 
country  from  whence  it  came,  were  still  equally  unknown.  The 
well-known  line  of  Virgil — 

Velleraquo  ut  foliis  dcpectant  tenuia  Seres  ' 


*  Dion  Cass.  liv.  9 ;  Strabo,  xv.  p.  '  hod  beea  sent  to  him  tnma  Indiaii 
720.    See  Note  C,  p.  201.  monarohs.    **  Ad  me  ex 


*  Mr.  Mcriyale  seems  inclined    to  legationes  txpe  missn  sont,  namrauB 

doubt  the  reality  of  this  embassy,  but  antea  visas  apud  quemqimm   Boniaii- 

1  can  see  no  ground  for  such  a  su^^picion.  orum  principem  **  (Moamn.  AnoytaiL 

Nioolaus  of  Damascus,  who  is  referred  p.  36,  ed.  Zumpt). 


to  by  Strabo,  had  himself  seen  and  con-  '  Georg.  iu   121.    It  is 

Tersed  with  the  envoys  at  Antioch,  and     that  this  line  is  the  earliest  noliee  ef 


is  a  trustworthy  authority.  i  the  Svres,  and  the  prodnetioo  of  silk. 

It  would  appear,  indeed,  as  is  not  that  is  found  in  any  aiioieiit  writer 

improbable,  that  this  embassy  was  fol-  though  the  name  is  here  inttodnoed  •• 

lowed  bv  others ;  as  we  find  Augustus  <  one  that  would   be  fi^miii^f    i^    hj, 

himself  boasting  that  repeated  missions  readers.    H£»mee  also  qsm  *Vt 
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represents  the  popular  notion,  which  continued  prevalent  in 
the  time  of  Pliny,  that  it  was  stripped  from  the  leaves  of  trees. 
The  Seres  from  whom  it  came  were  probably  regarded  as  an 
Indian  nation  by  those  at  least  who  troubled  themselves  to 
have  any  definite  idea  upon  the  subject.  But  whether  it  was 
brought  by  sea  to  Alexandria,  or  overland  through  the 
Parthian  dominions,  we  have  no  information.®  The  latter 
hypothesis  is,  however,  the  most  probable, 

§  19.  With  Arabia  the  Romans  had  as  yet  had  very  little 
intercourse.  Even  the  district  immediately  south  of  Palestine, 
commonly  known  as  Arabia  Petraea,  which  was  subsequently 
annexed  as  a  Roman  province,  was  at  this  period  still  subject 
to  a  native  prince.  It  was  occupied  by  a  tribe  named  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  NabataBi,  and  their  capital  city  of  Petra  was 
already  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  the  resort  of  numerous 
merchants,  both  Romans  and  Greeks,*  but  its  great  commercial 
•prosperity  belongs,  like  that  of  Palmyra,  to  a  later  period. 
The  expedition  made  by  uElius  Gallus  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
with  the  view  of  reaching  the  fertile  districts  of  Arabia  Felix, 
deserves  a  separate  notice. 

Egypt  passed  under  the  Roman  dominion,  and  was  con- 
verted into  a  Roman  province  without  any  change  in  its 
boundaries.  These  are  indeed  so  strongly  marked  by  nature 
as  to  be  hardly  susceptible  of  alteration.  Towards  the  south 
alone  the  limit  between  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  might  admit  of 
some  doubt ;  but  here  also  the  Romans  acquiesced  in  the  esta- 


«  Seric8B  saKittaB  "  (Cam.  i.  29,  9),  and 
repeatedly  alludes  to  the  Seres  as  one 
of  the  barbarian  races  iianging  on  the 
skirts  of  the  Roman  Efiipire  [Carm,  i. 
12,  56 ;  iii.  29,  27;  iv.  15,  23);  but  aU 
these  notices  evidently  refer  to  the 
nomad  tribes  of  Central  Asia.  It  is 
singular  that  Horace  has  no  mention  of 
silk. 

Strabo  alludes  to  the  textures  called 
Serica,  which  he  describes  as  carded  off 
the  bark  of  certain  trees  (roiavra  8i 
Kid  T&  "XripiKtit  ix  rivtav  ^KoiSov  |ouvo* 
Ii4rrit  fiiffffouy  xr.   i.    p.   093).      The 


account  of  Pliny  (vi.  17,  §  54)  is  more 
precise,  but  not  more  accurate. 

•  According  to  Floras  (iv.  12,  extr.), 
the  Seres  actually  sent  an  embassy  to 
Rome  at  the  ^ame  time  as  tiie  Indians, 
but  this  circum:itance  id  not  mentioned 
by  any  writer  of  authority ;  and  the 
sUence  of  Augustus,  where  he  is  enu- 
merating all  similar  cases  that  had 
added  lustre  to  his  reign  (Mon.  Ancyr. 
2.C.),  seems  conclusive  against  its 
authenticity. 

•  Strabo,  xvi.  4,  §  21. 
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blished  line  of  demarcation,  and  Syene  became  the  frontier 
fortress  of  the  Romans,  as  it  had  been  under  the  Persian 
governors.  Ethiopia  was  still  entirely  independent,  and  was 
governed  by  a  queen  named  Candace,  whose  capital  was  at 
Napata,  just  below  the  fourth  cataract,  but  who  doubtless 
reigned  also  over  the  adjoining  regions  of  Meroe,^ 

§  20.  West  of  Egypt,  the  fertile  though  secluded  region  of  the 
Cyrenfdca,  which  still  retained  to  a  great  degree  the  prosperity 
that  it  had  enjoyed  ever  since  the  foundation  of  the  first  Greek 
colonies  in  that  favoured  land,  had  been  long  before  united 
with  the  Roman  Empire.  Having  been  separated  from  the 
Egyptian  monarchy  after  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Physcon 
in  B.C.  117  it  constituted  a  separate  kingdom  under  his  son 
Ptolemy  Apion,  who,  at  his  death  in  B.C.  96,  left  it  by  his  will 
to  the  Roman  people.^  It  was  not  however  formally  reduced 
to  a  province  till  B.C.  67,  when,  after  the  conquest  of  Crete  by 
Metellus  Creticus,  that  island  was  united  for  administrative 
purix)ses  with  Cyrene,  and  the  two  together  constituted  one 
province.  Strange  as  this  arrangement  appears,  it  continued 
unchanged  till  the  time  of  Constantino.  The  valley  of  the 
Catabathmus  formed  the  limit  between  Cyrenaica  and  Egypt, 
while  towards  the  west  the  province  extended  to  the  Altars 
of  the  Philaeni,'  which  marked  the  frontier  on  the  side  of 
Africa. 

The  Roman  province  of  Africa,  as  constituted  under  Augustus, 
was  one  of  great  extent,  and  included  not  only  the  district 
usually  known  under  that  name,  from  the  Lesser  Syrtis  to 
Carthage  and  Utica,  but  the  long  tract  of  coast  extending 
from  the  Lesser  to  the  Greater  Syrtis,  where  it  met  the 


'  Slrabo,  xrii.  p.  820.     The  investi-      thous:h    detached    from    it   (LeiMiiity 


fTdtioDM  of  Lepsius  haye  clearly  estti 
blUhed  the  site  of  Napiita,  which  was 
situated  at  a  place  called  Merawi,  a 
few  miles  below  the  coD8]>icuoii4  iso- 
lated mountain  called  Jebt4  Barkal,  at 


Brief e  au»  Aegypten,  p.  240). 

'  Liv.  Epit.  Ixx. ;  kutrop.  ti.  9. 

*  Sallust  B.  JuguHh.  19,  79.  Th© 
legend  from  which  this  spot  deriTed 
its  name  is  fir^t  told  by  SaHusi.  but  th« 


the  foot    of  which   are  cxten>ive   re-      name  is  already  mentioned  by  Pblybi 
mains  of  temples  and  pyramids,  that  i   (iii.  39)  as  markini?  the  limit  of  tiM 
belonged    to    the    Ethiopian    capital,  '   Carthaginian  dominion. 
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Cyrenaica  at  the  Altars  of  the  Philseni.  It  thus  included  not 
only  the  modem  territory  of  Tunis,  but  great  part  of  that  of 
Tripoli  also.*  The  whole  of  this  latter  district  had  formed 
part  of  the  dominions  of  Carthage  until  after  the  Second  Punic 
War,  when  it  was  wrested  from  their  hands  and  consigned  to 
Masinissa,  together  with  Numidia  and  Gaetulia.  But  after  the 
defeat  of  Jugurtha  it  was  again  reunited  with  the  province  of 
Africa,  which  thus  comprised  almost  exactly  the  former  Car- 
thaginian territory.  Towards  the  south,  the  desert  formed 
the  natural  boundary:  bnt  the  outlying  oasis  of  Cydamus 
(Ghadamis)  appears  to  have  acknowledged  the  Eoman  supre- 
macy, and  been  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  province  :*  while 
even  the  more  remote  Garamantes  (the  people  of  Fezzan)  were 
made  to  feel  the  force  of  the  Boman  arms  and  compelled  to  a 
nominal  submission.^ 

§  21.  The  extensive  regions  of  Numidia  and  Mauretania 
had  undergone  repeated  changes  in  their  territorial  division. 
There  is  indeed  no  natural  separation  between  the  two :  and 
the  name  of  Numidians,  which  is  only  a  corruption  of  the 
Greek  Nomades,  though  adopted  by  the  Romans  and  used  as 
a  proper  name,  could  never  have  been  a  true  ethnic  appellation. 

At  the  time  of  the  Second  Punic  War  the  Numidians  were 
divided  into  the  two  great  tribes  of  the  Massyli  and  the  Mas- 
ssesyli.  The  former  occupied  the  territory  from  the  river 
Tusca,  which  formed  the  limit  of  the  Eoman  province  of 
Africa,  to  the  Ampsaga  on  the  west;^   while  the  Masssesyli 


*  The  citv  of  Leptis  Magna,  origi-  '   from    the    Pentapolis    of   Cyrenaica. 
nally    a    Pnoenician    colony  (Sallust,  !   Hence  the  modern  appellation. 
B.  J.  78),  was  the  capital  of  this  part  of  |       *  Roman    inscriptions    have    been 
the  province,  and  held  much  the  same  1   found  at  Ghadamis  (see  Barth,  Wande- 
prominent  position  as  that  of  Tripoli  \   rungeny  p.  249) ;  and  it  appears  to  have 
at  the  present  day.     The  only  other  '  been  connected  by  established  caravan 
towns  in  the  region  of  the  Syrtes,  as  it  \   routes  with  Tacape  and  Leptis. 
was  sometimes  caUed,  were  (Ea,  on  the  ;       *  See  Tacitus  {AnnaU^  iv.  23,  26). 
site  of  the  modern  Tripoli,  and  Sabrata,  The  expedition  of  Cornelius  Balbus 
the  ruins  of  which  are  still  visible  at  a  against  the  Garamantes  will  be  con- 
place  cidled  Tripoli  Vecchio  (Barth,  j   sidered  hereafter.    (See  p.  184.) 
Wanderungen^    p.   277).      Tiie    three  '  The  Tusca  was  a  small  stream, 
together  gave  the  name  of  the  Tripolis  flowing  into  the  sea  at  Tabraca,  the 
of  Africa  io  tbia  region,  as  distinguished  site  of  which  still  retains  the  name  of 
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extended  from  the  latter  river  to  the  Mulucha,  which  separated 
them  from  Mauretania.  As  late  as  the  Jugorthine  War  this 
river  still  formed  the  boundary  between  the  kingdoms  of 
Jugurtha  and  of  Bocchus.^  But  in  consequence  of  the  part 
taken  by  Juba,  the  last  king  of  Numidia,  in  the  Civil  War 
between  Pompey  and  Caesar,  his  kingdom  was  confiscated  by 
the  victor,  and  became  a  Eoman  province  in  B.a  46.  The 
historian  Sallust  was  its  first  governor.  But  Juba  IL,  the 
son  of  the  preceding,  having  gained  the  favour  of  Augustus, 
was  reinstated  by  him  in  his  paternal  dominions,  in  the 
general  settlement  of  affairs  after  the  death  of  Antony, 
B.C.  30.  A  few  years  afterwards  however  the  emperor  altered 
this  arrangement  and  united  the  eastern  portion  of  Numidia 
with  the  Boman  Empire,  while  he  gave  Mauretania  in  its  place 
to  Juba,  who  thus  ruled  over  the  whole  tract  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  the  river  Ampsaga.  The  kingdom  thus  constituted 
naturally  took  the  name  of  Mauretania,  which  was  thus  ex- 
tended over  the  larger  part  of  what  had  previously  been  called 
Numidia.  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Claudius  (a.d.  42)  that 
Mauretania,  in  this  new  acceptation  of  the  term,  was  incorporated 
with  the  Boman  Empire :  it  was  then  divided,  on  account  of  its 
great  extent,  into  the  two  provinces  of  Mauretania  Tingitana 
and  Mauretania  Ciesaricnsis,  which  were  separated  by  the  river 
Mulucha,  that  had  previously  formed  the  boundary  between 
Mauretiinia  and  Numidia. 

The  extent  of  Mauretania  along  the  Atlantic  coast  is  not 
clearly  defined,  but  it  seems  to  have  extended,  nominally  at 
least,  as  far  as  the  point  where  the  chain  of  Mount  Atlas 
descends  to  the  sea,*  in  about  SO""  N.  latitude.  The  southern 
slopes  of  Blount  Atlas,  and  the  fertile,  date-producing  tract 
that  intervenes  between  the  foot  of  that  range  and  the  great 

Tabftrkah.    It  is  about  50  miles  oust  *  Sallust,  B.  Jug.  19,  92,  110. 

of  Bona.    The  Ampsaga  was  the  river  *  Pliny,  however,  has  no  ftooocmt  of 

which  flowed  by  (Jiita  (Conbtantina),  the  province  beyond  Sala,  oi^Mwle  Ihe 

and  entered  the  sea  west  of  the  con-  modern   town  of  t^aUee  (in  Utl»  W\ 

•picnous    promontory  called   Trctum,  and  it  is  probable  that  there  wen  BO 

now  the  Seven  Capes.  towns  or  settlements  fiirtlMr 
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desert  of  the  Sahara,  was  the  native  abode  of  the  GsBtulians, 
an  aboriginal  race/  who  had  never  owned  more  than  a  pre- 
carious and  nominal  allegiance  to  the  Mauretanian  and  Numi- 
dian  kings.  This  did  not  hinder  their  breaking  out  into 
frequent  revolts,  one  of  which,  under  the  reign  of  Juba,  was  so 
serious  that  he  was  compelled  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  Romans, 
and  the  Roman  general  Cornelius  Cossus,  who  was  sent  against 
them,  assumed  the  surname  of  Gaetulicus  in  honour  of  his 
victory.*  Unfortunately  we  have  no  details  concerning  this 
campaign,  which  might  otherwise  have  thrown  some  light 
upon  the  very  little  known  geography  of  these  regions. 


Section  2. — Boman  turiters. — Jvha, 

§  1.  It  would  have  seemed  natural  to  suppose  that  while  the 
Romans  were  thus  extending  their  dominion,  or  carrying  their 
arms  into  almost  every  part  of  the  known  world,  their  atten- 
tion would  have  been  strongly  attracted  towards  the  study  of 
geography,  and  that  we  should  have  found  numerous  writings 
upon  this  subject.  But  so  far  from  this  being  the  case  we  find 
hardly  any  Boman  author  of  note,  who  had  either  earned  or 
deserved  any  reputation  as  a  geographer.  P.  Terentius  Varro 
Atacinus,  a  younger  contemporary  of  his  more  celebrated 
namesake,  wrote  a  free  translation  of  the  Argonautica  of 
ApoUonius  Bhodius,  which  obtained  a  considerable  reputation 
in  his  day :  he  was  also  the  author  of  a  poem  on  geography 
and  cosmography  in  general,  which  is  cited  by  Pliny  among 


^  Ballast,  writing  from  Panic  autho- 
rities,  distinctly  tells  us  tliat  the  Gsdtu- 
lians  and  Libyans  were  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  Africa  {B.  Jugurih.  c.  18), 
a  statement  that  doabtless  deserves 
more  credit  than  the  absurd  fables  by 
which  he  foUows  it  up,  in  order  to  con- 
nect them  ¥rith  Hercules. 

The  relations  of  the  Gsetulians  to 
the  Numidian  kings  are  well  lUastrated 
by  the  part  they  played  darmg  the 


Civil  War  in  Africa  (Hirt.  B.  Afr.  32, 
35,  &c.))  as  well  as  during  that  with 
Jugurtha  (Sallust,  B.  J.  19,  80). 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  they 
were  the  same  people  whose  descend- 
ants, under  the  name  of  Berbers  and 
Tuaricks,  stiU  occupy  the  valleys  of 
Mount  Atlas,  as  well  as  the  oases  of  the 
Great  Desert. 

*  Dion  Cass.  Iv.  28  ;  Flor.  Iv.  12. 
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the  authorities  of  which  he  had  made  use  for  this  part  of  his 
work,^  but  we  know  aknost  nothing  about  it.  Other  treatises, 
cited  under  the  names  of  Libri  Navales,  de  Ora  Maritima  and 
Littoralia,  or  de  Littoralibus,  are  by  some  ascribed  to  this 
Varro  Atacinus,  by  others  to  M.  Varro,  the  friend  of  Cicero 
and  author  of  so  great  a  variety  of  works,  that  they  may  well 
have  comprised  some  of  a  geographical  character :  but  nothing 
more  is  known  concerning  them.*  Cornelius  Nepos  also,  who 
is  frequently  quoted  by  Pliny  among  his  authorities  for  the 
geographical  portion  of  his  work,  must  have  given  consider- 
able attention  to  geography,  though  we  do  not  learn  that  he 
composed  any  treatise  especially  devoted  to  that  subject 
Among  the  statements  for  which  he  is  cited  as  responsible 
is  the  strange  story  of  the  Indian  navigators,  who  had  been 
carried  all  round  the  north  of  Asia  and  Europe  till  they  found 
themselves  on  the  coast  of  Germany,  and  were  sent  by  a  king 
of  the  Suevi  to  Metellus  Celer,  who  was  at  that  time  proconsul 
of  Gaul.^  He  stated  also  that  "  a  certain  Eudoxus,  sailing  horn 
Egypt  in  order  to  escape  from  king  Ptolemy  Lathyms,  and 
setting  out  from  the  Red  Sea,  had  effected  the  navigation  to 
Gades."  *  This  entire  perversion  of  a  case,  the  real  facts  of 
which  are  known  to  us  from  Posidonius,  is  a  sufficient  proof 
how  little  value  can  be  attached  to  these  random  stories.^ 
But  if  such  tales  do  little  credit  to  the  judgement  of  Cornelius 
Nepos,  it  must  be  added  that  he  appears  to  have  bestowed 
considerable  pains  on  the  collection  of  measurements  and 
estimation  of  distances,  for  which  he  is  frequently  cited  by 
Pliny.®     Unfortunately  we  have  no  means  of  judging  of  the 


•  Plin.  H.  N.  lib.  i.  in  the  Catalogue 
of  authorities  for  books  iii.  iv.  and  v. 

•  On  this  subject,  see  the  article 
Yarrc)  in  Dr.  Smith's  Diet,  of  Bioijr. 
vol.  iii.  p.  1227. 

»  Plin.  H.  N.  ii.  07,  §  170.  Tlie  same 
tale  is  more  fully  told  by  Mela,  on  the 
same  authority,  and  he  adds  ^*  Cornelius 
Nepos  ut  recentior,  auctoritate  sic 
certior  **  (iii.  5,  §  45). 

•  "  Nepos     Cornelias    auctor     est, 


Eudoxum  quendam  sua  »t»te,  mm 
Lathurum  regem  fugeret,  Aimbko  sinii 
egressum  Gndes  usque  petredom.** 
riin.  ^  c.  §  169. 

'  Pliny  himself  in  one  pacaai^e  cen- 
sures him  for  the  greedineas  witli  whicli 
he  caught  up  idle  tales  (qiiMoe  •li* 
Cornelius  Nepos  andiasime  cnoidit.  t 
1,  §  4). 

•  //.  .V.  iii.  §  4 ;  IV.  12,  J  77. 
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sources  from  which  his  conclusions  were  derived,  where  they 
differed  from  those  of  earlier  writers. 

§  2.  The  historian  Sallust  (C.  Sallustius  Crispus)  who,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  the  first  governor  of  Numidia  after  it  was 
reduced  to  a  Boman  province,  took  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  collect  information,  geographical  as  well  as  historical, 
concerning  the  adjoining  regions,  which  enabled  him  to  give, 
in  his  history  of  the  Jugurthine  war,  an  interesting  sum- 
mary of  the  geography  of  that  part  of  Africa.  But  he  tells 
us  himself  that  he  could  obtain  no  satisfactory  information 
concerning  the  nations  of  the  interior.®  He  learnt  only  that 
above  the  Numidians  (i.  e.  farther  inland)  were  the  Gaetulians, 
part  of  whom  were  a  settled  race  and  dwelt  in  huts,  others 
were  uncivilized  and  without  any  fixed  habitations :  beyond 
them  were  the  -/Ethiopians,  and  after  that  desert  regions 
parched  up  by  the  burning  sun.^  From  the  citations  of  later 
authors  he  appears  to  have  introduced  similar  geographical 
notices  in  the  lost  books  of  his  Histories,  but  nothing  has  been 
preserved  to  us  beyond  a  few  isolated  fragments.  It  appears 
that  he  described  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  as  flowing  from 
the  same  source,  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia.* 

§  3.  Another  writer,  apparently  a  contemporary  of  Sallust, 
but  known  to  us  only  from  the  citations  of  Pliny,  was  Statius 
Sebosus,  who  appears  to  have  made  careful  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  Oceanic  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  islands  which  lay 
off  it.  According  to  the  information  he  was  able  to  collect, 
the  first  of  these  was  Junonia,  situated  750  miles  from  Gades, 
to  the  west  of  which  were  Pluvialia  and  Capraria,  and  250  miles 
farther,  lying  off  the  coast  of  Mauretania  towards  the  south- 
west, the  Fortunata),  which  bore  the  names  of  Convallis  (or 
Invallis  according  to  some  MSS.)  and  Planaria.^  It  is  im- 
possible to  identify  these  with  certainty,  but  it  is  clear  that 


•  Sail.  W.  Jug.  17. 
»  Ibid.  19. 

«  Sail.   Hist.   iv.    Fragm.    194,    ed. 
Gerlach.    But  it  may  well  be  doubtcil 


whether  the  words  "  uno  fonte  "  are  to 
be  taken  in  a  literal  sense. 
»  Plin.  H,  N.  vi.  32.  §  202. 
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some  of  them  at  all  events  must  be  referred  to  the  gronp  of 
the  Canary  Islands,  to  which  the  name  of  the  Fortnnats 
InsulsB  was  afterwards  generally  applied.  Those  preriously 
known  to  Sertorius,  as  we  have  already  seen,  appear  rather  to 
have  been  the  two  islands  of  Madeira  and  Porto  Santo.* 

§  4.  A  much  more  important  contribution  to  geographical 
knowledge  was  the  work  of  the  younger  Juba,  the  second  of 
the  two  Numidian  monarchs  of  the  name.  Having  been 
carried  to  Eome  by  the  dictator  Caesar  as  a  mere  child,  after 
the  death  of  his  father  in  B.C.  46,  he  received  his  education 
there,  and  devoted  himself  to  study  with  such  success  that  he 
soon  came  to  be  esteemed  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his 
day.*  He  became  also  the  intimate  friend  of  the  young 
Octavian,  who  ultimately  restored  him  to  his  father's  kingdom, 
which  he  subsequently  exchanged  (as  already  mentioned)  for 
the  more  extensive  dominion  of  Mauretania.  His  principal 
work  was  a  history  or  description  of  Africa,*  a  task  for  which  his 
position  gave  him  unparalleled  advantages.  It  is  frequently 
cited  by  Pliny,  and  appears  indeed  to  have  been  one  of  the 
chief  authorities  upon  which  that  author  relied,  both  for  the 
geographical  description  of  the  coimtry,  and  for  the  natural 
history  of  the  wild  beasts  with  which  Africa  abounded.  But 
as  it  is  only  in  a  few  instances  that  Pliny  directly  cites  his 
authority,  we  cannot  justly  estimate  how  much  Juba  reaUy  added 
to  what  was  previously  known.  Of  the  interior  of  Africa  in- 
deed he  appears  to  have  had  little  more  knowledge  th§kj^  his 
predecessors.  But  he  was  certainly  the  first  author  of  the 
extraordinary  theorj-  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Nile,  which 
was  adopted  and  received  by  several  ancient  authors.     Accord- 


*  Other  statemcDts  of  Sebosus  cod-  OctAviano  prindpl 
oeniing  the  Gorgades  or  Islands  of  the   i  ^  litterarum  teniper  te  mdlo  J^bm. 
Gorgons — those  which  were  Tisited  by  I   Plutarch  also  tcrma  him  d 
Hanno — and  Uie  islands  of  the  Hespe-   ,   pucunaros  fiwriXittp  (  ViL  Sertor,  9\  mm! 
rides,   which    he   placed   at  40  days'      Athemeus  (iii.  p.  83  b.)  Mip 
voyage  (!)  bevond  them,  are  treated  by   ,   edoraros. 
Pliny  himaclf  as  Tery  vajnie  and  uncer- 
tain (Plin.  H,N,  vi.  31.  §  201). 

•  He  ia  called  by  Avicnos  (^r  Ora 
MarUima^  v.  279), 


*  Ai$vK<L  Pint.  ParaOeL  Jftbor.  23; 
Athena;u8  (/.  c.)  cites  it  more  geneimUj 
aa  rh  vfpl  Aifiviis  ffvyypdfiptrrm^ 
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ing  to  this  account,  which  was  given  as  the  result  of  his  special 
inquiries,  the  Nile  had  its  source  in  a  mountain  of  Lower 
{i.  e.  western)  Mauretania  not  far  from  the  Ocean :  it  almost 
immediately  formed  a  lake,  which  contained  crocodiles,  and 
fish  of  the  same  species  as  were  found  in  Egypt.^  On  issuing 
from  this  lake  it  buried  itself  for  some  days'  journey,  and  flowed 
underground  through  a  sandy  and  desert  tract,  till  it  reap- 
peared in  Mauretania  Caesariensis,®  where  it  formed  another 
and  larger  lake,  distinguished  by  the  same  animals.  It  then 
lost  itself  again  in  the  sands  and  pursued  an  underground 
course  for  twenty  days'  journey  to  the  nearest  Ethiopians,  when 
it  broke  out  again  by  the  source  which  was  called  Niger. 
Thenceforth  it  separated  Africa  from  Ethiopia,  and  its  banks 
became  fertile,  covered  with  forests,  and  abounding  in  wild 
beasts ;  it  then  cut  through  the  midst  of  the  Ethiopians  and 
assuming  the  name  of  Astapus,  flowed  onwards  past  Meroe  and 
other  islands,  into  Egypt.® 

§  5.  Juba  also  made  diligent  inquiries  concerning  the 
Fortunate  Islands,  which,  according  to  the  information  he 
obtained,  were  five  in  number,  which  he  named  Ombrios, 
Junonia,  Capraria,  Nivaria  and  Canaria,  all  of  them  obviously 
names  given  by  voyagers  or  geographers,  and  all  but  one  of 
Latin  origin.  No  mention  is  made  of  their  being  inhabited, 
but  they  abounded  in  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  birds,  and  some 
traces  of  buildings  were  found.  Large  dogs  also  were  said  to 
be  found  in  great  numbers  on  the  island,  called  from  that 
circumstance  Canaria,^  two  of  which  were  brought  to  the  king. 
Date-palms  also  abounded  on  this  island,  though  not  in  any  of 


'  He  mentioned  by  name  **  alabotte, 
ooracini,  et  siluri,"  of  which  the  first 
name  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  Pliny's 
work ;  the  coracini  and  silori  were  both 
abundant  in  the  Nile,  and  the  former 
even  said  to  be  peculiar  to  it.  Plin. 
H,  N.  ix.  §§  44,  68 ;  xxxiL  §  56.  The 
preciseness  of  this  statement  is  very 
remarkable,  whatever  we  may  think  of 
the  inference  drawn  from  it. 


*  This  must  of  course  refer  to  the 
inland  portion  of  the  province,  south  of 
the  range  of  Atlas:  though  the  name 
was  usually  applied  only  to  the  region 
adjoining  the  Mediterranean. 

*  SeeNoteD,  p.  201. 

*  This  is  obviously  one  of  the  etymo- 
logical fancies,  or  fictions,  so  common 
among  both  Greek  and  Roman  writers. 
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the  others.  Besides  these  Juba  was  the  discoverer  (if  we  may 
construe  the  expression  of  Pliny  literally)  of  some  islands  off 
the  coast  of  Mauretania,  where  he  established  a  fiEu^tory  of 
purple,  from  which  circumstance  they  derived  the  name  of 
Purpuraria?.* 

Besides  his  work  upon  Africa,  Juba  was  author  of  a  treatise 
on  the  geography  of  Arabia,  which  was  also  regarded  by  Pliny 
as  one  of  the  most  trustworthy  accounts  of  that  country,  and 
was  the  authority  that  he  principally  followed  in  describing  it 
It  was  dedicated  to  Cains  Caesar  (the  grandson  of  Augustus) 
wh(m  he  was  about  to  proceed  on  his  expedition  to  the  East 
(B.C.  1).^  It  is  remarkable  that  neither  this  work,  nor  that 
on  Africa,  is  ever  alluded  to  by  Strabo,  who  appears  to  hare 
been  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  writings  of  Jnba.* 

§  C),  But  if  the  Boman  writers  contributed  but  little  to  the 
pro^i^ress  of  geography,  so  far  as  related  to  the  knowledge  <rf 
distant  countries  and  nations,  the  mere  extension  of  the 
Itonian  Empire,  and  the  gradual  introduction  of  their  im- 
proved system  of  organization  and  administration  into  all 
parts  of  their  dominions  must  have  added  greatly  to  the 
accuracy  and  completeness  of  the  knowledge  already  possessed 
of  the  vast  portion  of  the  world  which  was  subject  to  their 
sway.  The  construction  of  roads  was  one  of  the  special  objects 
of  attention  with  all  Eoman  governors:  these  were  care- 
ful Iv  measured  and  marked  with  milestones  :  itineraries  of  the 
distances  along  them  were  preserved  and  carefully  recorded, 
ami  they  thus  obtained  a  means  of  geographical  measurement, 
defective  indeed  according  to  the  requirements  of  modem 
science,  but  still  far  superior  to  anything  previously  possessed.* 
The  Itineraries  that  have  been  transmitted  to  us  are  of  much 


«  Plin.  IT.  X.  \i.  31,  §  201.  Seo  Note  his  Fragraenta  HiMitrieorum  Gr» 

K,  p.  202.  (vol.  iii.),  but  I  am  not  aware  of  aaj 

*  h\.  xii.  31,  §  50.  pn>of  of  this,  and  oonsiderinft  the  cir- 

*  This  niny  porhiips  have  nriiien  from  cum^tuncos  of  hU  life,  it  would  appear 
the  work  of  JiiIki  hnvin^  hccn  com-  '  much  more  probable  that  he  iIicmU 
po^od  in  Latin.     Dr.  C.  Miillor  inrlt<il  have  written  in  I^tin. 

»uppo.-ofl  Jnlw  to  have  written  in  Gr<n?k,  •  See  the  use  made  by  Strabo  (tIL  Tt 

Mul  has  int>lude<l  his  remains  union^  p.  322)  of  the  Kgnatian  "Way. 
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later  date,  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  similar  compilations 
existed  from  the  earliest  periods  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

§  7.  M.  Agrippa,  the  friend  and  supporter  of  Augustus,  who 
was  a  man  of  first-rate  administrative  talent,  and  had,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  been  the  first  to  introduce  a  system  of  high 
roads  into  Gaul,'  was  particularly  active  in  promoting  this 
branch  of  geographical  knowledge.  He  caused  a  map  of  the 
whole  world,  as  then  known — the  Roman  Empire  and  the 
adjacent  countries — to  be  set  up  in  the  portico  of  Octavia  at 
Rome,  and  accompanied  it  with  a  detailed  commentary,  stating 
the  distances  from  one  important  point  to  another,  and  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  different  provinces.'  These  were 
doubtless  derived  from  the  itineraries,  wherever  such  existed ; 
and  Pliny  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  diligence  and 
care  which  he  bestowed  upon  this  compilation,  which  he 
quotes  as  the  highest  authority  in  all  cases  where  he  was 
likely  to  have  had  official  information.®  Agrippa,  however, 
did  not  confine  himself  to  such  limits :  he  not  only  gave  the 
distances  in  countries,  such  as  the  northern  shores  of  the 
Euxine,  which  were  not  indeed  subject  to  the  Roman  govern- 
ment,, but  were  still  familiar  and  accessible;  but  he  added 
those  concerning  countries  of  which  he  had  nothing  but  the 
vaguest  knowledge.  Thus  he  stated  the  distance  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube  to  the  Northern  Ocean  at  1000  Roman 
miles,  and  the  breadth  of  the  tract  between  the  Scythians  and 
Germans,  from  the  desert  of  Sarmatia  to  the  river  Vistula  at 
400  miles.*    He  even  ventured  to  estimate  the  length  of  the 


*  See  above,  p.  142. 

'  It  appears  very  probable  that  the 
anonymous  work  repeatedly  cited  by 
Strabo  under  the  title  of  **  the  choro- 
fcnpher'*  {6  x^P**yp^^'\  ^^s  either 
the  commentary  tnns  appended  by 
Agrippa  to  his  map,  or  was  directly 
derived  from  it. 

*  Thus  with  regard  to  Spain,  after 
pointing  out  the  discrepancies  between 
different  statements  as  to  the  measure- 
ment of  the  provinces,  Pliny  adds: 
**  Agrippam  quidem  in  tanta  viri  dili- 

VOL.  n. 


gentia,  pneterque  in  hoc  opere  cura, 
cum  orbem  terrarum  orbi  spectandum 
propositurus  esset.  errasse  quis  credat, 
et  cum  eo  Divum  Augustum?  Is 
namque  complexam  eam  porticum  ex 
destinatione  et  cum  commentariis  M. 
Agrippad  a  sorore  sua  inchoatam 
peregit "  (H,  N.  iU.  2,  s.  3.  §  17). 

*  **  Agrippa  totum  eimi  tractum  ab 
Istro  ad  Oceanum  bis  ad  decies  centena 
M.  pass,  in  longitudinem,  quadringentis 
in  latitudinem  ad  fliimen  Yistulam  a 
desertia  Sarmatifs  prodidit"  (Plin.  H,  N, 

N 
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northern  coast  of  Europe  along  the  shores  of  the  Ocean,  bnt 
this  Pliny  himself  pronounces  to  be  altogether  Tagae  and 
uncertain '}  and  Agrippa  himself,  in  reporting  the  supposed 
length  and  breadth  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  appears  to  have 
done  so  with  an  expression  of  doubt.* 

The  map  of  Agrippa  was  eyidently  painted  upon  the  wall  of 
the  portico.  That  this  was  not  an  uncommon  practice,  we  learn 
from  an  incidental  statement  of  Varro,  that  he  found  his  friend 
Fundanius  and  others  contemplating  a  map  of  Italy  painted 
on  the  wall  of  the  temple  of  Tellus.'  Maps  also,  though  of 
course  on  a  less  extensive  scale,  were  painted  on  boards,  and 
geography  was  thus  made  a  matter  of  popular  instruction.^ 

The  construction  of  this  map  and  the  accompanying  com« 
mentaries  may  probably  have  given  rise  to  the  popular  notion, 
which  we  find  in  later  writers,  that  Julius  Caesar  had  ordered 
a  general  measurement  of  the  world  to  be  made,  which  was 
completed  under  the  reign  of  Augustus.^  This  notion  also 
was  undoubtedly  connected  with  the  supposed  decree  ^that 
all  the  world  should  be  taxed,"  and  with  the  real  fact  thai 
a  census  of  the  population  of  the  Empire  was  ordered  and 
accomplished  by  Augustus  ;*  a  measure  which  must  have  been 

iv.  12,  8.  25,  §  81).  The  numbers  are  1  such  maps  upon  walli  was  contiiived 
differently  given  in  the  MSS.,  and  in  Italy  down  to  modern  timet;  and 
admit  of  much  doubt.     Thi8  passage      they  may  stiU  be  seen  <m  the  waOi  of 


also  deserves  remark  as  the  first  in 
which  the  name  of  the  Vistula  occurs. 

»  Plin.  U.  N.  iv.  14,  s.  28,  §  98. 

«  Id.  ib.  16,  s.  30.  §  102.  "  Agrippa 
longitudinem    dccc    m.    pass,    esse 


several  palaces. 

*  Thus  Propertius : 
Conor  et  e  taboU  pictoa 

V.  X  T.  51. 

*  See  the  detailed  account  of  this 


latitudinem  ccc  u.  credit,      Eandem  ;  pretendeti  measarement   in  the  Pkmb- 

Hibeminlatitudinem,sed  longitudinem  mium  to  the  Treatiae  on  GoMDOgimpbT 

00  M.  passuum  minorem.**      It  is  re-  |  ascribed  to  Julias  Aethicin,  appended 

markable  that  the  length  and  breadth  ,  by  Gronovins  to  his  flxai  emtiaii  of 

of  Britain  Uius  given  are  really  very  •  Pompouius  Mela,  Lngd.  B^t.  1722.  The 

fair  approximations :  those  of  Ireland  '  question  wiU  be  further  oon^dacd  in 

are  greatly  in  excess,  but  the  know-  '  a  future  chapter, 

ledge  of  that  island  possessed  by  the  ;  *  Concerning  thii  oeoraa,  tee  Mar- 

Bomans  was  always  very  imperfect.  quardt,  Handbnek  der  ffffwisc>f  JlCcr* 


*  **  Offendi  ibi  C.  Fuudanium  socerum  ^Aiim^r,  vol.  iii.  P*  «^ ; 

meum,etC.Agriumequit6mRomanum,  .  den  Ctnnu  xur  Zrit  der  CUbmri  CkrUH, 

et  P.  Agrarium  publii*anum,  spectautes  p.  IH,  and  Hoeck,  Bifm,  QtaA,  voL  it 

in  pariete  pictam  ItaliauL"     Varro  <i#>  pp.  392-426. 
Re  Kwft  i.  2.    The  custom  of  painting 
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the  means  of  accamulating  a  vast  mass  of  geographical  as  well 
as  statistical  information.  The  care  bestowed  by  the  Bomans 
upon  the  administration  of  their  provinces  must  have  been 
constantly  tending  in  the  same  direction,  and  though  the 
means  of  anything  like  a  mathematical  survey  were  still 
almost  wholly  wanting,  the  political  geography  of  the  Empire 
was  undoubtedly  making  continual  progress. 


Section  3. — Military  Expeditions. 

§  1.  Whatever  positive  additions  were  made  to  geographical 
knowledge  under  the  reign  of  Augustus  were  the  result  of 
military  operations  and  expeditions  into  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Boman  Empire.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these, 
though  in  great  measure  baulked  of  its  intended  object,  was 
the  expedition  of  ^lius  Gallus  into  Arabia,  a  full  account  of 
which  has  been  preserved  to  us  by  Strabo.'  Gallus  was  prsefect 
of  Egypt  under  Augustus,  and  his  enterprise  was  undertaken 
at  the  command  of  the  emperor  himself,  who  was  not  only 
stimulated  by  curiosity,  but  tempted  by  the  accounts  that  he 
had  heard  of  the  great  wealth  of  the  southern  Arabians.  He 
was  encouraged  also  by  the  promises  of  the  Nabatsean  Arabs, 
who  were  at  this  time,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  a  state  of 
semi-dependence  upon  Bome;  but  their  chief  Syllaeus,  upon 
whose  guidance  Gallus  mainly  relied,  proved  fetithless,  and  the 
failure  of  the  expedition  was  in  great  part  attributable  to  his 
treachery. 

The  Boman  general  began  by  transporting  his  whole  army, 
amounting  to  ten  thousand  men,  including  contingents  fur- 


7  Strabo,  xvi.  4,  §|  22-24,  pp.  780- 
782.  Strabo  himself  had  been  on  inti- 
mate terras  with  JElius  G  alios,  who 
was  prefect  of  Egypt  at  the  time  that 
he  visited  the  country,  and  had  made 
the  ascent  of  the  Nile  in  his  company 
(XTii.  p.  816).  Hence  his  narrative 
possesfles  special  claims   to   our  con- 


sideration. 

•^lius  Gallus  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Cornelius  Gallus,  who  was  the 
first  governor  of  Egypt  appointed  by 
Augustus  (Strab.  ib.  p.  819).  The 
date  of  the  expedition  in  question  is 
assigned  by  Dion  Cassius  to  the  year 
24  B.C.  (Dion  Cass.  liii.  29). 

N  2 
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nished  by  the  Jews  and  Nabateans,  by  sea  from  Cleopatris  in 
Egypt  (at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez),  down  the  K^  Sea  to 
a  port  called  Leuce  Come,  which  was  a  place  of  importance^ 
carrying  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Petra   by   caiaTans. 
Here  he  was  compelled  to  halt  the  whole  summer  and  the 
following  winter,  in  order  to  recruit  his  troops,  which  were 
suffering  severely  from  an  epidemic  arising  from  the  hardjships 
and  discomforts  encountered  by  them  on  their  passage.     This 
had  lasted  fifteen  days,  and  he  had  lost  many  of  his  ships 
upon  the  rocks  and  shoals  with  which  this  part  of  the  Bed 
Sea  abounds.     When  at  length  he  was  able  to  resume  his 
march,  he  advanced  for  many  days  through  a  country  extremely 
deficient  in  water  to  the  territory  of  Aretas,  a  kingwift^  ^ 
Obodas  the  king  of  the  Nabatseans,  by  whom  he  was  leoeiyed 
in  a  friendly  manner;   and  furnished  to  some   extent  with 
supplies.     After  traversing  this  comparatively  fertile  district 
for  30  days,  he  entered  upon  a  tract  which  was  completely 
desert,  and   inhabited  only  by   wandering  Arabs;   this  was 
called  Ararene,  and  occupied  him  not  less  than  50  days  till 
he  arrived  at  a  city  called  Negrana,  in  a  fertile  and  settled 
region.    This  he  took  without  difficulty,  but  after  six  days' 
march  from  thence  he  was  met  by  the  barbarians,  who  enoonn- 
tered  him  at  the  passage  of  a  river,  but  were  defeated  with 
great  slaughter,  while  the  Bomans  lost  only  two  men.    After 
this  he  took  a  city  named  Asca,  and  another  named  Athrolla, 
from  whence  he  proceeded  to  attack  a;  city  called  MarsiAba, 
belonging  to  a  tribe  named  the  Bhammanitac,  who  were  sabject 
to  a  king  of  the  name  of  Ilasarus.     But  being  frustrated  in 
his  attack,  and  suffering  from  want  of  water,  he  determined  to 
retreat,  though  he  was  assured  by  captives  that  he  was  within 
two  days'  march  of  the  Land  of  Spices.^    On  his  retnra  maidi 
he  found  out  how  much  he  had  been  misled  by  his  fidthlcw 
guide,  and  accomplished  with  little  difficulty  in  sixty  days 


U^tpiw.    Stmbo,  p.782.  ^v~ 
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the  same  distance  that  had  occupied  him  six  months  on  his 
advance;  returning  in  the  first  instance  to  Negrana,  nine 
days'  march;  thence  in  eleven  days  to  a  place  called  the 
Seven  Wells  (Hepta  Phreata),  and  thence  through  a  peaceful 
country  by  two  villages  called  Chaalla  and  Malotha  to  a  place 
named  Egra^  situated  on  the  sea-coast,  and  subject  to  the  king 
of  the  NabatseanSy  where  he  was  able  to  embark  his  troops  and 
transport  them  by  sea  to  Myos  Hormus. 

§  2.  Detailed  as  is  this  account  in  comparison  with  many 
similar  notices,'  it  is  almost  impossible  to  extract  from  it  any 
definite  geographical  information.  Even  the  point  from  whence 
Gallus  set  out  on  his  march,  Leuce  Come,  though  described  as 
an  important  emporium  of  trade — a  position  which  we  find  it 
still  occupying  near  a  century  later  ^ — has  been  much  disputed, 
but  the  probabilities  certainly  preponderate  in  favour  of  a 
place  called  Howara,  situated  in  exactly  25°  of  N.  latitude, 
and  distant  about  200  miles  from  Eosseir ;  Egra,  the  place  to 
which  he  returned,  must  apparently  have  been  not  far  from 
Leuce  Come,  as  the  manner  in  which  Strabo  contrasts  the 
time  occupied  on  his  advance  and  his  return  implies  that  he 
must  have  come  back  (approximately  at  least)  to  the  same 
point  from  which  he  set  out.*  Hence  we  may  infer  that  the 
farthest  point  reached,  Marsiaba,  could  not  have  been  much 


•  Thufl  Pliny,  thongh  dwelling  upon 
the  importance  of  the  expedition  of 
GaUoB  as  the  only  one  whioh  had 
penetrated  into  the  interior  of  Arahia 
(Romana  anna  solus  in  earn  terram 
adhuo  intulit  iElius  Oallus  ex  equestri 
ordine),  contents  himself  with  giving 
us  the  names  of  the  towns  which  he 
destroyed,  without  any  indication  of 
^eir  geographical  secjuence  or  position, 
except  that  Garipeta  {a  name  not  found 
in  Strabo)  was  the  farthest  point  to 
which  he  penetrated  (Plin.  H,  N,  vi. 
2S,  §  160).  Dion  Gassius,  who  also 
gives  a  brief  history  of  the  campaign 
(hii.  29),  mentions  no  name  except 
Athloola  CABkovKa),  evidently  the  same 
with  the  Athrulla  of  Strabo,  but  which 
he  reguds  m  the  farthest  point  at- 


tained. 

*  See'the  Periplus  Maris  Erythraei, 
§19. 

'  Nor  could  he  have  found  the  means 
of  transport  across  the  gulf,  till  he  re- 
turned to  the  friendly  country  of  the 
Nabatieans.  But  the  position  of  Egra 
is  as  uncertain  as  that  of  Leuce  Gome. 
Ptolemy  indeed  places  a  town  of  the 
name  in  lat.  26^;  but  little  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  his  latitudes,  and  as 
he  does  not  mention  Leuce  Gome  at  all, 
he  gives  no  clue  to  their  relative  posi- 
tion. Eg^  must  have  been  situated 
to  the  south  of  Leuce  Gome,  as  Gkllus 
could  never  have  returned,  witliout 
knowing  it,  to  a  point  beyond  that  from 
which  he  started. 
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more  than  60  days'  inarch — about  700  miles  at  the  utmost — 
distant  from  Leuce  Come.    This  would  bring  us  to  the  borders 
of  Yemen^  which  would  accord  with  the  account  of  their  haying 
reached  a  comparatively  fertile  country,  and  with  the  state- 
ment (on  which  however  very  little  dependence  can  be  placed) 
of  their  having  approached  within  a  few  days'  march  of  the 
Land  of  Spices.    But  Marsiaba  itself  cannot  be  detennined 
with  any  approach  to  certainty.    The  name  is  probably  identi- 
cal with  Mariaba,  but  it  is  very  uncertain  whether  it  is  the 
same  with  the  celebrated  city  of  that  name,  the  capital  of  the 
Sabaeans,  for  it  is  certain  that  there  were  several   towns  of 
the  same  name.    In  the  present  imperfect  state  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  interior  of  Arabia  all  further  investigation  seems 
hopeless;  the  name  of  the  BhammanitsB  is  otherwise  wholly 
unknown,  and  all  such  appellations  of  the  subordinate  tribes 
of  Arabs  must  in  all  ages  have  been  very  fluctuating  and 
uncertain.^ 

The  accounts  brought  back  by  Gallus,  as  derived  from 
hearsay  infcthnation,  of  the  great  wealth  of  the  Arabians, 
especially  the  Sabseans,  coincided  with  the  notions  previously 
entertained  upon  the  subject.^  But  it  is  remarkable  thiU 
both  Strabo  and  Pliny,  while  dwelling  upon  the  abundance  of 
spices  and  precious  stones  produced  in  their  country,  ascribe 
the  great  accumulation  of  wealth  in  their  hands  to  the  circum- 
stance that  while  they  were  continually  receiving  gold  and 
silver  in  exchange  for  their  own  productions,  they  spent 
nothing  in  return  upon  goods  imported  from  other  countries.* 

§  3.  Immediately  connected  with  the  expedition  of  .£Iius 
Gallus  into  Arabia  and  more  successful  in  its  results,  was  that 
of  Petronius  into  Ethiopia.  That  country,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  was  at  this  time  governed  by  a  queen  named 
Candace,  said  to  have  been  a  woman  of  masculine  energy  of 
character,  who  took  advantage  of  the  Boman  forces  in  Egypt 


»  St-e  Note  P,  p.  2(H.  I       »  Strabo,  xvi  4,  f  22;  Plin.  H.A\ 

*  8eo  CJhaplcr  XVia  p.  M.  |  vi.  28,  $  162. 
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being  weakened,  as  she  conceived,  by  the  absence  of  a  large 
part  of  them  in  Arabia,  to  attack  the  frontier  fortress  of  Syene, 
which  she  took  by  surprise,  as  well  as  Elephantine  and  Philae. 
The  Boman  governor,  C.  Petronius,  however,  quickly  recovered 
possession  of  these  towns  and  followed  up  his  advantage  by 
penetrating  into  Ethiopia,  where  he  defeated  the  army  of 
Candace  in  a  great  battle,  and  took  the  city  of  Pselchis.  From 
thence  he  advanced  as  far  as  Premnis,  called  by  Strabo  a 
strong  city,  which  he  took,  and  then  proceeded  to  attack 
Napata,  the  capital  of  Candace.  This  he  also  took,  and 
destroyed,  carrying  off  the  inhabitants  into  captivity ;  but  he 
did  not  think  it  expedient  to  advance  farther,  and  having 
refortified  Premnis  and  left  there  a  Boman  garrison  with 
provisions  for  two  years,  he  himself  returned  to  Alexandria. 
Candace  soon  after  assembled  another  large  force,  with  which 
she  attacked  the  Boman  garrison  at  Premnis,  but  Petronius 
was  able  to  relieve  it,  and  the  Ethiopian  queen  again  sued  for 
peace.  This  time  the  Boman  governor  compelled  her  to  send 
an  embassy  to  Augustus  himself,  who  was  at  this  time  wintering 
at  Samos;  where  her  envoys  were  received  with  distinction 
and  admitted  to  favourable  terms,  even  the  tribute  previously 
imposed  being  remitted.* 

According  to  Strabo,  in  advancing  from  Pselchis  to  Prenmis, 
Petronius  traversed  the  sandy  desert  in  which  the  army  of 
Cambyses  had  perished.  This  is  clearly  a  mistake,  for  it  was 
the  army  sent  against  the  Oasis  of  Ammon  that  was  lost  in  the 
sands — not  that  which  Cambyses  himself  led  into  Ethiopia, 
of  which  Strabo  was  evidently  thinking.  But  the  fact  that 
Petronius  traversed  a  sandy  desert  of  considerable  extent,  in 
which  it  was  thought  possible  that  such  a  catastrophe  could 
have  occurred,  seems  to  indicate  that  he  took  the  road,  gene- 
rally followed  by  modem  caravans,  directly  across  the  desert 
from  Korosko  to  Abu  Hamed,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  great  bend  of 
the  Nile.     In  this  case  Premnis  was  probably  situated  near 


*  strabo,  xvii.  1,  pp.  820-821  ;  Dion  Caaa.  liv.  5. 
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tho  auglo  of  that  river,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abu  Hamed, 
which  is  distant  about  100  miles  firom  Meraue,  the  site  of 
Nai>ata.  It  is  probably  the  same  name  with  the  Pnmia  of 
Pliny  ^  and  Ptolemy ;  but  the  latter  author  mentions  two  places 
of  the  name,  which  he  calls  Primis  Magna  and  Parva.'  One 
of  these  may  probably  be  identified  with  Ibrim,  a  place 
between  Pselchis  and  the  Second  Cataract,  but  this  can  have 
notliing  to  do  with  the  Premnis  of  Strabo,  which  appears  to 
have  been  not  far  from  Napata,  and  it  is  clear  that,  in  order 
to  reach  it  Petronius  quitted  the  Nile  and  traversed  a  desert 
tract.  Pselchis  is  clearly  identified  with  Dakkeh,  and  it  is  but 
a  little  distance  above  that  place  that  the  caravan  loute  strikes 
ofi*  from  Eorosko.  Tliis  route  would  indeed  present  great 
difficulties  to  the  passage  of  an  army;'  but  not  such  as  can 
be  pronounced  insuperable  by  troops  possessing  such  hardiness 
and  powers  of  endurance  as  the  Bomans  displayed  on  several 
other  occasions.  And  the  site  of  Napata  being  clearly  esta- 
blished, in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Jebel  Barkal,  the 
road  across  the  desert  must  have  been  at  this  period  well 
known.^ 

§  4.  Another  expedition  that  attracted  considerable  attention 
about  the  siimo  period  was  that  of  Cornelius  Balbus  agaiDst 
the  Garamantes  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  The  name  of  the 
Garaniantes,  as  we  have  seen,  was  already  known  to  Herodo- 
tus,^ and  was  doubtless  familiar  to  the  Greeks  of  Gyrene,  who 


'  Plin.  n.  N,  vi.  29,  8.  35,  §  181. 
That  author  enumerates  tho  towns 
taken  by  PetroniuB  in  the  following 
order:  Fiiolcis,  Primits  Aboccis,  Pth- 
thurifl,  Cambusis,  Attera,  Stadisis 
(where  there  was  a  cataract  of  tho 
Nile),  and  finally  Napata.  He  asserts 
that  Petronius  had  proceeded,  in  all, 
970  Roman  nules  from  Syene,  a  great 
exagKoration.  The  towns  mentioned 
by  Pliny  would  appear,  from  a  com- 
parison with  Ptolemy,  to  have  been 
idtuated  on  the  west  or  left  bank  of  the 
Nile.  But  Pliny  seems  to  have  foUowed 
cjuite  a  different  account  of  this  expo- 
uition  Crom  Strabo. 


^  Upfifus  fitydxii,  PtoL  !▼.  7,  { 19,  He 
places  the  latter  two  dogreea  to  the 
south  of  the  former,  and  Napata  be- 
tween the  two. 

*  Seethe  description  of  it  by  Hoddna 
(TraveU  in  Ethiopia,  pp.  19-S8X  *Bd 
Lepsius  {Brie/e  au$  AegypUm,  pp^  Ul- 
136). 

^  It  appears  that  this  route 
tainly  frequented  in  ancieot 
inscriptions  in  hieroglyphics  are  foand 
at  the  woUs.  Hoskins,  p.  24.  OoMeiB- 
ing  the  site  of  Napata,  aee  aboira,  pi  168L 

*  See  Chapter  VIIL  p.  878. 
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held  extensive  commercial  relations  with  the  barbarian  tribes 
of  the  interior.  But  we  hear  no  more  of  them  until  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Carthaginian  territory  in  Africa,  including  the 
coast  regions  adjoining  the  two  Syrtes,  had  passed  under  the 
power  of  the  Bomans.  It  was  then  that  Balbus,  being  ap- 
pointed governor  of  the  province  of  Africa,  determined  (in 
B.G.  20)  to  carry  his  arms  against  these  independent  tribes  of 
the  interior,  over  whom  he  obtained  sufficient  successes  to 
entitle  him  to  claim  a  triumph;^  but  we  have  very  little 
information  concerning  the  extent  or  character  of  his  expedi- 
tion. We  learn  only  from  Pliny  that  he  took  the  towns  of 
Cydamus  (Ghadamis)  and  Garama,  which  is  termed  by  Pliny 
**  clarissimum  oppidum,"  and  was  evidently  at  that  period  the 
capital  of  Fezzan,  as  Mourzuk  is  at  the  present  day/  There 
is  therefore  no  doubt  that  he  actually  penetrated  as  far  as 
Fezzan;  the  name  of  which,  Phazania,  became  henceforth 
known  to  the  Boman  geographers ;  but  of  course  no  permanent 
conquest  of  these  outlying  regions  was  attempted.*  Com- 
mercial intercourse  was  however  continued,  though  with  diffi- 
culty, the  wandering  tribes  obstructing  it  by  filling  up  the 
wells  with  sand.  The  route  taken  by  Balbus  was  apparently 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis  (the  Gulf  of 
Cabes),  through  Ghadamis  to  Fezzan ;  it  was  not  till  the  reign 
of  Vespasian  that  the  direct  route  from  CEa  (Tripoli)  was  dis- 
covered and  found  to  be  shorter  by  four  days*  journey.*  A 
long  list  is  given  by  Pliny  of  the  names  of  places  which 
figured  in  the  triumph  of  Balbus,  but  these  were  of  course 
mere  villages,  and  none  of  them  can  be  identified,  except  the 


»  Plin.  H,  N,  V.  5,  §  36 ;  Fast.  Capit 
ThiB  triumph  attracted  especial  atten- 
tion as  being  the  first  ever  oelebrated 
hj  one  who  was  not  a  native  Boman 
citizen,  Balbus  beine  a  native  of  Gades 
in  Spain,  from  which  circumstance  he 
derived  the  surname  of  Gaditanus 
(Plin.  I.  e. ;  VeU.  Pat  it  51 ;  Strabo, 
iii.  p.  169). 

*  It  still  retains  the  name  of  Germa, 
or  Germ,  and  is  about  70  miles  to  the 


N.W.  of  Mourzuk. 

*  During  the  insurrection  of  Tacfa- 
rinas,  in  Numidia,  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  the  Garamantes  appear  as  an 
independent  people,  who  for  a  time 
supported  the  rebel  chief,  and  after  his 
death  sent  envoys  to  Rome  to  sue  fbr 
pardon.  They  attracted  attention  as  a 
people  rarely  seen  (*'Garamantum  legati, 
raro  in  urbe  visi."    Tac.  Atm,  iv.  23\ 

•  Plin.  1 0. 
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two  already  mentioned.  It  is  remarkable  that  Strabo,  though 
he  incidentally  alludes  to  the  triumph  of  Balbus,  seems  to 
have  hfiui  no  detailed  information  concerning  his  expedition, 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  Garamantes  was  yery  vague  and 
imperfect,  even  the  names  of  Cydamus  and  (xaiama  being 
apparently  unknown  to  him.  Nor  is  any  notice  of  the  campaign 
found  in  Dion  Cassius.  But  the  excitement  caused  at  Bome 
by  the  triumph  over  a  people  in  so  remote  a  situation  is  snfB- 
ciently  shown  by  the  well-known  introduction  of  their  name 
in  Virgil/  among  the  conquests  destined  to  adorn  the  reign 
of  Augustus. 

Section  4. — Wars  in  Germany. 

§  1.  It  was  not  till  a  later  period  of  the  reign  of  Augustus 
that  the  Boman  arms  became  the  means  of  adding  largely  to  the 
knowledge  previously  possessed  of  Germany  and  the  north  <^ 
Europe.  We  have  already  seen  how  imperfect  was  the  geo- 
graphical information  of  Caesar  concerning  Germany.  Thouj^ 
he  had  obtained  correctly  the  names  of  several  of  the  chief 
tribes  into  which  the  nation  was  at  that  time  divided : — ^the 
Sueviy  Iklarcomanniy  Cherusci  and  Sigambri — as  well  as  the 
more  neighbouring  tribes  of  the  Ubii,^  the  Usipetes  and  Teno- 
teri,  all  of  which  immediately  adjoined  the  Rhine,  and  he  was 
acquainted  in  a  vague  way  with  the  vast  extent  of  the  forests 
which  stretched  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  he  does  not 
mention  the  names  of  any  of  the  great  rivers  which  form  so 
important  a  feature  in  the  geography  of  northern  Grermany, 


GflBsar,  were  on  the  right  btnk  of  the 
Rhine,  opposite  to  the  TreTiri  (It.  1S>» 
had  been  allowed  by  Agrippa  to 
the  river,  and  establiBh  tbemaeli 


saper  et  GAramanUs  et  Indo* 
Pit^eret  impcrium. 

JEn.  ri.  795. 

If  these  lines  refer,  as  there  is  every 

probabUity,  to  the  exploits  of  Balbus,  its  western  bank  (Strab.  iT._pL  IM). 

they  must  have  been  written  in  the  Their   chief  town  (dvitM  tioioram. 

last  year  of  the   poet's  life,  as  the  Tacit  AnfMl,  I  37)  anbaeqiMuHy  >^ 

triumph  of  Balbus  took  place  in  the  '  ceived  a  Roman  oolony,  and  ' 

spring  of  ac.  19,  and  Virgil  died  in  the  the    celebrated    Cokmia     A| 

autumn  of  the  same  year.  '  which  still  retaiua  the  Qamo  of  < 
'  The  Ubians,  who,  in  tlie  time  uf 
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and  assume  a  prominent  part  in  the  subsequent  campaigns  of 
the  Boman  generals. 

The  Boman  governors  of  Gk^ul  were  for  the  most  part  content 
with  maintaining  the  frontiers  of  the  province,  and  defending 
the  line  of  the  Bhine  against  the  incursions  of  their  German 
neighbours.  Drusus,  the  step-son  of  Augustus,  was  the  first 
(after  the  dictator  Caesar)  who  crossed  the  Bhine  and  carried 
his  arms  into  the  enemy's  country  (b.c.  12).  Setting  out  iroux 
the  Island  of  the  Batavi — ^as  the  Bomans  called  the  island 
formed  at  that  time  by  the  confluent  streams  of  the  Bhine,  the 
Waal  and  the  Mouse,* — he  crossed  the  Bhine  into  the  territory 
of  the  Usipetes,  and  from  thence  into  that  of  the  Sigambri, 
both  of  which  he  laid  waste  to  a  considerable  extent.  Betuming 
thence  to  the  Island,  where  he  had  assembled  a  considerable 
fleet,  he  sailed  by  an  artificial  channel  or  canal,  which  had 
been  dug  under  his  directions,  into  the  great  lake  that  at  that 
time  occupied  a  part  of  what  is  now  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  &om 
thence  by  an  arm  of  the  Bhine  into  the  Ocean.^  Here  he  con- 
tinued his  voyage  along  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea,  as  far  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Ems  ( Amisia),  effecting  the  submission  of  the 
Frisians,  whose  name  appears  for  the  first  time  on  this  occasion. 
They  seem  to  have  received  him  in  a  friendly  manner,  and 
even  rendered  him  service  as  allies.  It  was  otherwise  with  the 
Chauci,  who  dwelt  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Ems,  and  whom  he 
consequently  attacked,  but  with  heavy  loss,  owing  in  part  to 
the  imperfect  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Bomans  of  the  tides, 
a  frequent  source  of  disaster  to  them  in  these  northern  seas. 
The  approach  of  winter  compelled  him  to  return,  but  he  had 


'  It  18  first  mentioned  under  this 
name  by  Ciesar  (P.  (7.  iy.  10). 

*  The  course  pursued  by  Drosus  on 
this  occasion  is  best  known  to  us  by 
that  pursued  by  his  son  Gtormanicus, 
who  u  said  to  have  foUowed  precisely 


the  formation  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  which 
did  not  take  place  tUl  the  13th  century. 
But  it  would  appear  that  there  were 
several  lakes,  the  largest  of  thorn  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Flevo,  or  Flevus,  which 
had  a  navigable  outlet  into  the  North 


in  his  father's  footsteps  (Tacit.  Annal,  Sea.    They  were  fed  probably  by  the 

ii.  6,  8).     The  topography  of  these  {   Yssel,  and  the  canal  dug  by  Drusus 

countries  is  extremely  obscuie,  on  ac-  |   may  have  opened  the  communication 

count  of  the  physical  changes  that  have  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Yssel.    But 

subeoqucntly  occurred,  and  especially  the  whole  subject  is  very  difficult 
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earned  the  glory  of  being  the  first  Boman  general  who  had 
ever  navigated  the  Northern  Ocean.' 

§  2.  The  next  year  (b.g.  11)  he  returned  to  the  enatomary  land- 
warfare  ;  and  again  crossing  the  Bhine  into  the  territory  of  the 
Usipetes  and  Tencteri,  threw  a  bridge  over  the  river  Lupia 
(Lippe),  by  which  he  advanced  into  the  country  of  the  Sigam- 
briy  and  thence  into  that  of  the  Cherosci,  which  he  traversed 
successfully  till  he  reached  the  banks  of  the  Yisurgis  (Weser). 
Here  he  was  checked  by  want  of  provisions  and  bad  weather, 
and  determined  to  retreat,  which  he  accomplished  with  some 
difficulty,  leaving  however  a  fortified  post  ¥rith  a  garriaon  at  a 
place  called  Aliso,  on  the  banks  of  the  Lippe,  and  another  in 
the  land  of  the  Chatti,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.' 

In  his  third  campaign  (b.g.  9)  Drusus  began  his  invasion  by 
the  land  of  the  Chatti,  where  his  newly  erected  fortress  secured 
his  base  of  operations,  and  passing  through  them  to  the  Snevi, 
he  forced  his  way,  not  without  continual  combats,  thiongh  their 
territory  also  into  that  of  the  Cherusci,  which  he  again  tni> 
versed  as  far  as  the  Weser.  This  time  he  crossed  d^t  river 
also,  and  pressed  onwards  as  far  as  the  Albis  (the  Elbe),  where 
he  was  met  (it  is  said)  by  a  vision,  which  compelled  him  to 
retreat,  after  erecting  a  trophy  on  the  banks  of  the  river  to 
mark  the  extreme  term  of  his  advance/  The  portent  was 
fulfilled  by  his  untimely  death,  the  result  of  a  hH  from  his 
horse.  But  young  as  he  was — he  died  in  his  thirtieth  year — 
Drusus  had  marked  his  government  not  only  by  these  daring 


'  **  Oceannm  sepientrionalem  primua  .  torical  and  nnocmnected  at  to  be  vttalj 

Romanorum  dacum  naYiga?it.'*  Sueton.   ,  worthless. 
Claud,  i.                                                    I       *  Dion  Cast.  liT.  33. 

The   only    inteUigible    account    of  \       *  These   TroMBa  Dmii   an   agBia 

these  campaigns  of  Drusus  is  contained   |  mentioned  by  rtulemy  (iL  11,  {  t^ 

in  Dion  C^ius  (Ut.  32, 33),  but  is  un-   .  but  there  is  no  doe  to  their  "     '* 


fortunately  yery  concise.     They  were   I  Strabo  (▼ii.p.291)  ^Maksof 

described  by   Li?y  in  the  three  last  carrying  on  the  wmr,  niat  befaro  his 

books  of  his  history  (which  ended  with  death,  between  the   Kline  and   tht 

the  death  of  Drusus),  and  the  loss  of  Saale  (Salasl  which  would  poiat  tolui 

these  is  much  to  be  regretted.    The   -  having  reached  the  Elbe  %  lamg  wmj 

few  notices  found  in  Florus  (iv.  12)  and   ■  trom  its  mouth ;    but   this  eefliM  il 


Orosins  (▼!.  21)  are  doubtless  derived   |  variance  with  all  dee  tiiftl  jk%  kaovef 
from  that  sonroe,  but  they  are  so  rho-      his  operations. 
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expeditions  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country,  but  by 
measures  of  a  more  permanent  character — such  as  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Lake  Flevus, 
which  always  continued  to  bear  the  name  of  the  Fossa  Dru- 
siana,  and  was  an  important  means  of  military  communication.^ 
He  erected  also  a  chain  of  forts  along  the  line  of  the  Bhine, 
most  of  which  by  degrees  grew  into  flourishing  towns,*  and 
threw  a  permanent  bridge  over  that  river  at  Bonn.^  He  may 
be  considered  therefore  as  in  great  measure  the  founder  of 
that  Boman  civilization  on  the  Bhine,  which  gradually  attained 
to  so  remarkable  a  development. 

§  3.  The  next  year  (b.o.  8)  Tiberius  succeeded  his  brother  on 
the  Bhine,  and  in  his  turn  crossed  that  river,  but  was  met  in  a 
peaceful  spirit,  and  the  neighbouring  tribes  of  Germans,  in- 
eluding  even  the  fierce  Sigambri,  submitted  to  give  hostages 
for  their  good  behaviour.  Some  years  later  (a.d.  4)  Tiberius 
resumed  the  offensive,  and  after  reducing  to  submission  the 
Cherusci,  as  well  as  some  less  important  tribes,  crossed  the 
Weser  and  pressed  forward  to  the  banks  of  the  Elbe. 

The  next  year  (a.d.  5)  was  marked  by  more  important  ope- 
rations, Tiberius  himself  having  for  the  second  time  advanced 
at  the  head  of  his  army  to  the  Elbe,  while  his  fleet  sailed 
round  to  the  mouth  of  the  same  river,  and  ascended  it  far 
enough  to  form  a  junction  with  the  land  forces.  But  this 
combined  operation  was  not  attended  with  any  really  im- 
portant results;^  beyond  the  submission  of  the  Chauci,  who 


■  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  8;  Sueton.  Claud,  i. 

•  Floras,  iv.  12,  §  26. 

'  This  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of 
Flonis  (L  c),  though  the  passage,  as  it 
stands  in  the  MS8.,  is  certainly  corrupt 

'  This  is  the  distinet  statement  of 
Dion  GassiuB  (Iv.  28)  concerning  both 
these  campaigns  of  Tiberius,  jrou  n^xpt 
yt  Tov  vorofiov,  irp&rtpov  fihw  rod  Ovl- 
<ro6pyovy  fierit  9h  rouro  itai  rov  *A\$iov, 

r6w  ri  rirt  y  iwpdxBri.  There  is  obvi- 
ously great  exaggeration  in  the  account 
of  them  given  by  Yelleius  Patereulns 


(ii.  104-107),  unfortunately  the  only 
author  from  whom  we  derive  any 
details.  His  extravagant  flattery  of 
Tiberius  was  combined  in  this  instance 
with  the  desire  to  extol  the  importance 
of  militaiT  exploits  in  which  he  had 
himself  taken  part 

It  is  much  more  strange  that  Dean 
Merivale  should  not  only  adopt  the 
exaggerated  views  of  YeUeius,  but 
should  actually  speak  of  this  second 
campaign  of  Tioerius — which  was 
marked  by  no  decisive  action,  and  pr«>- 
duced  no  lasting  result— as  "  the  most 
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at  this  period  dwelt  between  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe ;  and  a 
defeat  of  the  Langobardi,  a  nation  whose  name  here  occurs  for 
the  first  time  in  history.  They  appear  to  have  been  at  this 
period  settled  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  though  we  soon 
afterwards  find  them  established  beyond  that  river.* 

It  was  undoubtedly  the  voyage  of  the  Roman  fleet  that  on 
this  occasion  attracted  the  most  attention;  and  it  would  be 
interestiug  to  know  what  it  really  accomplished.  The  navi- 
gation of  the  Northern  Ocean  was  at  that  time  regarded  as  in 
itself  so  remarkable  an  event  that  even  the  voyage  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe  would  be  considered  a  great  exploit,  and 
would  easily  become  the  subject  of  much  exaggeration.  If 
indeed  we  could  trust  to  Pliny,  it  would  seem  that  the  fleet 
had  advanced  northwards  as  far  as  the  Cimbrian  Promontozy — 
the  extreme  northern  point  of  Jutland  * — but  this  seems  highly 
improbable.  Such  a  voyage,  more  than  double  the  length  ct 
that  already  accomplished,  through  seas  wholly  nnknowny  and 
without  any  adequate  motive, — all  possibility  of  combination 
with  the  land  forces  being  here  out  of  the  question — would  be 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  ordinary  practice  of  Roman  com- 
manders. Nor  could  it  have  failed  to  attract  general  notice ; 
but  we  find  no  other  mention  of  it.  It  is  not  even  alluded 
to  by  Velleius  Paterculus,  who  has  shown  every  disposition  to 
magnify  and  exaggerate  all  that  took  place  under  the  com- 
mand of  Tiberius.  Augustus  himself  in  the  celebrated  inscrip- 
tion of  Ancyra  speaks  of  his  fleet  as  sailing  "  towards  the  east 
to  the  extreme  i«irt8  of  the  world," »  but  no  definite  meaning 


remarkable  for  tho  Buccess  of  its  far-  Divi  Angrtsti,  Germanfam  rlit  eii^ 

sighted  arranpremcntH  of  uny  rocortied  cumvectaadCimbromin  prumonteniiB, 

in  ancient  military  history.    {HMory  ct  inde  inunen«o  man  [kroqK-cin,  aot 

of  the  RomaM  under  the  Empire^  yof.  foma  cognito,  ad  Sf^hieam  pbigaai  ci 

iv.  p.  310.)  I  humorc  nimio  rigentia.**    (Plin.  fll  -V. 

*  AugUHtus,  it  is  said,  had  prohibited  ii.  67,  §  107.) 

fche  BoiDiin  armies  from  cmssing  the  '  "ClassisRonumaabostioRlMoi  ad 

Elbe ;  and  Tiberias  turned  back  frf>m  ,  solis  oriontis  reg'onim  Qsquo  md  ovtii* 


that    riverf  which  was    never    agiiin  ■  extrema  navigayit,  quo    iieqne 

reached  by  a  Roman  general.  ,  m-que  niari  qnirqnam  RonuuionBaaate 

'  ^  Heptemtrionalis  vero  Ocanns  ma-  i   id  tompos  adit**   ( Jlfbinuii.  A 

jore  ex  parte  nayigatus  est,  auspiciis  cd.  Zumpt  p.  34.) 
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can  be  attached  to  such  rhetorical  expressions.  It  would  how- 
ever seem  probable  that  the  Bomans  first  brought  back  from 
this  voyage  some  vague  information  concerning  the  existence 
of  the  great  promontory  or  peninsula  extending  far  towards 
the  north,  and  of  an  extensive  bay,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  Codanus  Sinus,  beyond  it  to  the  east.  The  Cimbri, 
who  inhabited  the  modem  Holstein  as  well  as  the  peninsula 
itself,  sent  envoys  to  make  their  submission,^  and  the  Bomans 
may  recwiily  have  acquired  the  information  from  them. 

§  4.  While  the  Boman  generals  were  thus  occupied  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  great  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  more 
southern  portions  of  that  country.  The  Marcomanni,  one  of 
the  most  powerful  and  warlike  of  the  German  tribes,*  who 
appear  to  have  been  at  one  time  settled  between  the  Bhine, 
the  Main  and  the  Danube,  had  been  persuaded  to  migrate  t 
from  this  region,  and  establish  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the 
forests  of  Bohemia,  where  they  considered  themselves  secure 
from  attack.  Here  they  gradually  strengthened  themselves, 
under  the  command  of  a  native  leader  named  Maroboduus 
until  they  were  able  to  subdue  or  to  reduce  to  submission  all 
the  neighbouring  tribes,  so  as  to  extend  their  power  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Elbe  and  the  Saal.  It  was  probably  in  con- 
nection with  these  movements  that  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus 
(the  grandfather  of  the  emperor  Nero)  had  some  years  before 
(b.o.  2)  been  led  to  take  part  in  favour  of  the  Hermunduri, 
who  had  been  expelled  from  their  native  abodes,  and  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of 
Germany.  He  even  crossed  the  Elbe  without  opposition,  and 
after  concluding  a  treaty  with  the  natives  immediately  beyond 
it,  erected  an  altar  in  honour  of  Augustus.* 


'  Ibid.  p.  35.  It  may  weU  be  sus- 
pected that  the  Roman  fleet  really  ad- 
vanced no  further  than  one  of  the  pro- 
montories of  Bleswickf  and  would  then 
readily  accept  the  idea  that  this  was 
the  great  northern  promontory  of  which 
they  had  undoubtedly  heard  from  the 
Cimbri. 

*  The  Marcomanni  are  mentioned  by 


GsBsar  among  the  tribes  that  composed 
the  army  of  Ariovistus  (J9.  O.  i.  51). 
At  this  time  they  dwelt  ne^irer  the 
Rhine:  their  migration  to  Bohemia 
under  the  direction  of  Maroboduus  is 
attested  by  Strabo  (ni.  1,  p.  290)  and 
Velleius  (ii.  108). 

*  Tacit.  Annai.  i?.  44 ;  Dion  Cass.  Iv. 
10  a. 
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But  this  expedition,  like  so  many  others,  had  prodnced  no 
permanent  impression.  Maroboduus  had  continued  to  oonsoli- 
date  his  power,  and  was  become  the  most  formidable  adversary 
of  the  Romans  in  Germany.  Hence  Tiberius,  after  haying,  as 
he  supposed,  put  down  all  opposition  in  the  north,  determined 
to  direct  his  arms  against  the  Marcomanni,  and  for  this 
purpose  concerted  a  well-arranged  plan  of  attack,  according 
to  which  he  was  himself  to  advance  from  Camuntum  on  the 
Danube,  while  Sentius  Satuminus,  a  general  of  proved  ability, 
was  to  lead  another  large  army  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
through  the  Hercynian  forest,  to  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia.' 
This  plan  was  however  frustrated  by  the  great  revolt  of  the 
Pannonians,  Dalmatians  and  lUyrians  already  alluded  to, 
which  compelled  Tiberius  to  draw  off  his  legions  into  those 
provinces ;  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  Maroboduus,  and  the 
Marcomanni  were  for  the  present  left  in  undisturbed  poesesrion 
of  their  newly  acquired  home. 

§  5.  Though  the  accounts  which  represent  the  north  of 
Grermany,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Weser,  as  at  this  time  com- 
pletely subdued  and  rapidly  approximating  to  the  condition 
of  a  Roman  province,  are  probably  much  exaggerated,  it 
seems  certain  that  Roman  habits  of  life  and  Roman  civiliza- 
tion were  really  beginning  to  make  considerable  progress 
among  the  tribes  beyond  the  Rhine,  as  they  had  already  done 
on  the  left  side  of  the  river.  And  had  not  this  gradual  opera- 
tion been  abruptly  checked,  the  same  process  of  transformation 
that  took  place  in  Gaul,  would  probably  have  extended  to 
Germany  also.  But  an  end  was  suddenly  put  to  all  such 
progress,  and  the  advance  of  the  Roman  arms  permanently 
arrested  at  the  Rhine,  by  the  great  defeat  of  Quintilius  Varus 
in  A.D.  9.'  That  memorable  disaster,  involving  the  total  de- 
struction of  an  army  of  three  legions,  and  the  loss  of  the 
important  frontier  post  of  Aliso,^  changed  the  whole  aspect  ot 

*  Yell.  Pat  ii.  109.  periam,  quod  in   Uttore  Ooeiiii   non 

'  Floras,  who  wrote  under  Hadrian,  steterat,  In  ripa  Rheni  flnmiiii*           " 

remarka,  after  relating  the  defeat  of  (FioroB,  EpU.  iv.  12). 

Yanu :    ^  Hao  olade   fiftctom  at   im-   |  '  Bee  Note  G,  p.  206L 
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affairs  in  Germany,  and  was  never  retrieved.  The  actual  scene 
of  its  occurrence  cannot  be  definitely  determined,  and  from 
the  nature  of  the  engagement,  or  rather  series  of  engagements, 
that  ended  in  the  annihilation  of  the  Boman  force,  there  is 
little  clue  to  its  identification.  It  undoubtedly  occurred  within 
the  limits  of  the  Teutoburger  Wald — the  Teutoburgensis 
Saltus  of  Tacitus — a  tract  of  rugged  forest  country  extending 
from  S.E.  to  N.W.  between  the  Lippe  and  the  Weser,  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paderbom  to  that  of  Osnabruck.  But  the 
precise  locality  that  was  marked  by  the  death  of  Varus  and 
his  surviving  oflScers  cannot  be  identified.*  No  tradition 
attaches  to  any  particular  spot,  nor  have  the  researches  of 
modem  antiquaries  succeeded  in  discovering  any  remains  that 
might  enable  us  to  trace  the  movements  of  the  Boman  army, 
or  determine  the  scene  of  the  final  disaster.  A  few  years  later, 
while  the  traces  were  still  recent,  the  locality  was  visited  by 
Germanicus,  who  paid  funeral  honours  to  the  fallen  Bomans, 
but  the  tumulus  erected  on  this  occasion  to  mark  the  site  was 
shortly  afterwards  purposely  destroyed  by  the  Germans.^ 

§  6.  The  subsequent  campaigns  of  the  Bomans  in  this  quarter 
had  comparatively  little  geographical  interest.  Tiberius,  in 
A.D.  11,  again  crossed  the  Bhine  and  made  a  show  of  invading 
Germany,  but  his  movements  were  slow  and  cautious,  and  led 
to  no  practical  result.  After  his  accession  to  the  throne  the 
command  of  the  army  on  the  Bhine  devolved  on  the  young 
Germanicus,  who  earned  a  great  military  reputation  in  three 
successive  campaigns  (a.d.  14-16),  but  did  not  actually  pene- 
trate into  Germany  so  far  as  his  father  Drusus  and  Tiberius 
had  already  done.  Though  he  boasted,  on  a  trophy  that  he 
erected  on  his  most  distant  battle  field,  that  he  had  subdued 
all  the  nations  between  the  Bhine  and  the  Elbe,*  he  certainly 


•  See  Note  H,  p.  207. 

•  Tac.  Ann,  ii.  7. 

•  *•  CflOBar  oonpferiem  armomm  stnixit, 
Buperbo  eum  titulo:  debellatia  inter 
Rhenum  Albimque  nationibus  excr- 
citum  Tiberii  Cajsaris  ea  monimenta 
Miirti  et  Jovi  et  Augnsto  sacravisse." 

VOL.  II. 


Tacit.  Annal.  ii  22. 

In  like  manner  he  celebrated  his 
triumph  in  the  following  year  **do 
Cberuficis  Chattisque  et  Angrivarius, 
qusBque  alioB  nationes  nsque  ^  Albim 
colunt'*  (Id.  ibid.  41).  Of  these  the 
Angrivarii,  whose  name  appears  foe 


O 


'.•V. 
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never  approached  the  latter  riyer  in  person,  and  had  in  fact 
only  just  crossed  the  Weser.  His  fleet,  which  had  sailed  round 
as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Ems,  sustained  great  loss  from  a 
storm  on  its  homeward  voyage,  and  Germanicus  himself  with 
difficulty  escaped.  The  Romans  however  at  this  period  seem 
to  have  still  maintained  some  garrisons  in  these  maritime 
districts,  and  the  two  tribes  of  the  Frisians  and  the  Chanci 
continued  faithful  to  the  Boman  alliance. 

Meanwhile  the  southern  nations  of  Germany  had  been 
divided  by  internal  discord,  and  Maroboduus,  who  had  at  one 
time  assumed  so  threatening  a  position,  was  ultimately  driven 
from  his  throne,  and  having  taken  refuge  in  the  Boman 
dominions,  lived  and  died  an  exile  at  Ravenna.^  The  Boman 
arms  made  no  progress  in  tliis  quarter,  but  they  appear  to 
have  already  begun  to  occupy,  or  at  least  to  extend  their 
jurisdiction  over  the  south-western  comer  of  Germany,  lying 
between  tlio  Rhine,  the  Neckar  and  the  Danube;  a  district 
subsequently  known  as  the  Agri  Decumates,  and  which  was 
for  a  considemble  period  incorporated  with  the  Boman  Empire. 


Section  5.—Diodoru8. 

§  1.  Among  the  Greek  writers  contemporary  with  the  reign 
of  Augustus  tliero  is  one  who  deserves  a  brief  notice  in  tUs 
place,  though  his  work  was  not  directly  of  a  geographical 
character.  This  is  the  well-known  historian  Diodorus,  com* 
monly  known  as  Diodorus  Siculus,  from  his  having  been  a 
native  of  Agyrium  in  Sicily.  His  voluminous  historical  work, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Bibliotheca  Historica,  as  if  it 
formed  a  complete  historical  library  in  itself,  extended  to  forty 
books  (fifteen  of  which  have  been  preserved  to  ns)  and 


the  first  time  in  this  campaign,  dwelt 
on  both  bunks  of  the  Wvser,  between 
the  Chonirtci  and  the  (-hauci.    Thev 


arc  a)2^in  mentioned  by  Tftcitm  in  ^ 
Germania  (c.  33). 
'  Tuc.  Ann,  ii.  C2,  63. 
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intended  to  comprise  a  general  history  of  the  world,  including 
that  of  the  barbarians  and  Eomans  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  from 
the  commencement  of  historical  tradition  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Graulish  wars  of  Julius  Caesar.*  Though  he  himself  tells 
ns  that  this  last  date  (b.g.  59)  was  the  appointed  terminus  of 
his  undertaking,  it  is  certain  from  his  own  expressions  that 
he  survived  the  death  of  Caesar,  and  that  his  work  was  not 
published  till  after  that  event.^  On  the  other  hand  the 
absence  of  all  allusion,  in  his  elaborate  description  of  Egypt, 
to  that  country  having  passed  under  the  government  of  Bome, 
renders  it  probable  that  it  was  published  before  b.o.  80,  when 
Egypt  was  annexed  to  the  Boman  Empire. 

Of  the  historical  merits  or  qualifications  of  Diodorus  it  does 
not  fall  within  the  province  of  the  present  work  to  speak ;  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  the  uncritical  character  of  his  work, 
which  disfigures  it  throughout,  is  not  less  apparent  in  the  few 
notices  that  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  geography,  than  in 
the  more  strictly  historical  portions  of  his  narrative.  Though 
he  himself  tells  us  that  he  spent  more  than  thirty  years  in 
the  preparation  of  his  great  work,  and  that  he  undertook 
many  laborious  and  dangerous  journeys  in  order  to  visit  those 
parts  of  Asia  and  Europe  which  were  of  the  chief  historical 
interest,  and  make  himself  personally  acquainted  with  the 
localities,®  it  is  certain  that  very  little  trace  is  to  be  found  of 
any  advantage  resulting  from  this  cause.  Much  as  we  owe  to 
the  laborious  compilation  of  Diodorus  for  having  preserved 
to  ns  an  outline  of  many  periods  of  ancient  history,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  almost  totally  lost,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  that  it  is  a  mere  farrago  of  materials  of  very 
unequal  value,  jumbled  together  without  any  attempt  at 
critical  judgement  or  selection. 

§  2.  Nowhere  are  these  defects  more  apparent  thtm  in  the 


«  Diodor.  i.  4. 

*  This  is  eyident  from  the  title  of 


0c<$s),  which  ho  repeatedly  associates 
with  his  name,  i.  4,  y.  21. 
•  i.  4. 

o  2 
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first  five  l)ook8,  which  contain  brief  notices  of  the  early  history 
of  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Chaldaeans,  &c.,  together  with 
accounts  of  the  Ethiopians,  Arabians,  Indians,  Scythians  and 
other  nations,  which  would  have  been  of  considerable  value 
and  interest  to  us  had  they  been  compiled  with  somewhat 
more  judgement  and  crirical  sagacity.  As  it  is  they  con- 
tribute very  little  to  our  positive  knowledge  of  the  nations 
to  which  they  relate,  and  almost  nothing  to  our  geographical 
acquaintance  with  the  countries  they  inhabited.  Among  the 
few  portions  of  this  part  of  the  work  that  are  really  trust- 
worthy and  valuable  is  the  long  and  detailed  account  of  the 
Ethiopian  nations  adjoining  the  Rod  Sea,  which  is  taken — as 
has  been  already  pointed  out,  and  as  we  are  indeed  informed 
by  Diodorus  himself — directly  from  Agatharchides  and  Artemi- 
dorus,^  and  which  would  have  been  an  important  accession  to 
our  geographical  knowledge  had  we  not  happened  to  possess 
the  same  information  from  another  source.® 

§  3.  The  fifth  book  contains  notices  of  the  various  islands  in 
the  Mediterranean,  some  of  which  are  not  without  interest, 
though  his  account  of  Sicily  is  singularly  poor  and  meagre, 
considering  that  he  was  a  native  of  the  island.^  To  these  are 
appended,  as  it  were  in  passing,  a  brief  notice  of  an  island  in 
the  Atlantic  Sea,  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  several  days* 
sail  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  which  would  appear  to  be  based 
upon  the  accounts  of  the  recently  discovered  island  alreaiiy 
noticed,  though  greatly  exaggerated,  representing  it  as  of  large 
size  and  containing  navigable  rivers;^  and  a  tolerably  fdU 
account  of  the  British  Islands.  This  last  is  evidently  derived 
in  great  part  from  the  information  obtained  by  Caesar,  to  whose 
expedition  he  expressly  refers,  as  the  first  time  that  Britain  had 
ever  been  visited  by  a  foreign  invader.    In  one  respect  indeed 


^  Diodor.  iii.  11.  1  one  of  the  best  that  is  prawrvcd  to 

•  See  Chapter  XVIII.  §§  2,  3.  ■  from  antiquity  (v.  18). 

*  On  the  other  hand  his  account  of  ,  *  ▼.  19.    Concerning  thii  ialaii^  j 
the  Balearic,  or  Gyninesian  Islands  (sb  |  Chapter  XVIIL  p.  81. 

they  were  termed  by  the  Greeks),  is  * 


Scot.  5. 
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his  geographical  information  was  in  advance  of  that  famished 
us  by  Caesar  himself,  or  any  later  geographer  till  the  time  of 
Ptolemy — that  he  gives  us  the  names  of  the  three  promon- 
tories forming  the  angles  of  the  triangular  island,  which  he 
names  Cantium,  Belerium  (evidently  the  Bolerium  of  Ptolemy, 
the  Land's  End)  and  Horcas,  the  most  northern  hecwiland,  to 
which  Ptolemy  also  gives  the  name  of  Orcas,  evidently  in  con- 
nection with  the  adjacent  group  of  the  Orcades.^ 

§  4.  To  this  he  adds  the  most  circumstantial  account  found 
in  any  ancient  writer  of  the  production  of  tin  in  Britain.'  This, 
as  he  correctly  tells  us,*  was  found  only  in  the  part  of  the 
island  adjoining  the  promontory  of  Belerium,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  were  the  most  hospitable  and  civilized  of  all  the 
Britons,  on  account  of  the  extensive  commerce  resulting  from 
this  cause.  The  tin  extracted  from  these  mines  was  fused 
into  ingots  of  a  peculiar  shape,  and  carried  to  a  small  island 
adjoining  Britain  of  the  name  of  Ictis.  Here  it  was  purchased 
by  traders,  who  carried  it  to  Gaul,  where  it  was  transported  over 
land  on  horses  in  about  thirty  days  to  the  mouths  of  the  Ehone. 
The  island  of  Ictis  is  described  as  surrounded  by  the  sea  at 
high  water,  but  connected  with  the  main  land  by  a  tract  of 
sand,  which  was  left  bare  at  low  water,  so  as  to  render  it  a 
peninsula,  to  which  the  tin  was  carried  in  waggons.  This  cha- 
racteristic account  leaves  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  locality 
indicated  was  St.  Michael's  Mount,  to  which  the  description 
precisely  answers,  and  which  contains  a  small  port  such  as 
would  have  been  well  suited  to  ancient  traders.*    From  whence 


»  Diod.  V.  21. 

'  It  ifl  remarkable  that  while  he  hero 
correctly  describes  the  tin-producing 
mines  as  situated  on  the  main  island 
of  Britain,  he  has  no  mention  in  this 
place  of  tbc  name  of  the  Cassiterides  or 
Tin  Islands,  which  he  in  common  with 
almost  all  other  writers  considered  as 
connected  with  Spain  and  describes 
them  elsewhere  accordingly  (v.  38), 
where  he  however  repeats  the  stiitem<;nt 
that  a  great  quantity  of  tin  was  trans- 
ported from  Britain  to  the  opposite 
shores  of  Qaal,and  from  theuco  overland 


to  Massilia  and  Narbo.         *  v.  2. 

*  The  resemblunoo  of  the  name  to 
that  of  Vectis— the  Isle  of  Wight— has 
led  some  modem  writers  to  suppose 
that  to  be  the  island  meant;  but  in 
such  cases  the  resemblance  of  physical 
characteristics  outweighs  enormously 
that  of  mere  name.  Nor  oould  the  Isle 
of  Wight  have  been  bv  possibility  at 
any  time  the  centre  of  the  tin-trade, 
which,  as  Diodorus  himself  points  out, 
was  confined  to  the  district  near  the 
Land's  End,  to  which  he  gives  the 
name  of  Belerium. 
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Diodorus  received  this  information  we  have  no  knowledge. 
There  can  be  little  donbt  that  his  island  of  Ictis  is  the  same 
with  the  Mictis  of  Timseus,  though  that  writer,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  only  a  very  confused  idea  of  its  position :  but  his 
detailed  account  of  the  mode  in  which  the  tin  was  carried 
across  Gaul  to  the  mouths  of  the  Ehone  (i.e.  to  Massilia)  seems 
to  point  to  some  much  more  recent  source  of  information.  It 
may  not  improbably  have  been  derived  from  that  obtained  by 
P.  Crassus,  the  lieutenant  of  Csesar,  which  is  recorded  to  us  by 
Strabo.« 

It  is  eminently  characteristic  of  the  uncritical  character  of 
mind  of  Diodorus,  that  in  the  same  book  with  this  accoimt 
of  Britain,  he  has  given  at  considerable  length  a  description 
of  the  island  of  Panchaia  in  the  Erythraean  Sea,^  taken  firom 
Euhemerus,  whose  work  is  justly  treated  by  Strabo  and  other 
authors  as  a  pure  and  absolute  fiction.* 


•  strabo,  iii.  5,  §  11.  p.  176.  »  Diodor.  v.  42-40. 

•  See  Strabo,  L  p.  47,  u.  p.  102,  &a 
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NOTE  A,  p.  144. 

ALPINE  TBIBES. 

The  ethnology  of  these  Alpine  tribes  is  still  very  obscure.  But  it 
would  appear  certain  that  none  of  them  were  Germans.  The  well- 
known  statement  of  Livy  that  the  Bhasti  and  other  Alpine  nations 
were  of  kindred  origin  with,  the  Etruscans  (Liv.  v.  83 :  *'  Alpinis 
quoque  ea  gentibus  haud  duhie  origo  est,  maxime  Rcetis :  quos  loca 
ipsa  efferarunt,  ne  quid  ex  antique  praater  sonum  linguae,  nee  eum 
incorruptum,  retinerent  **)  is  odo  of  those  assertions  of  the  value  of 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  judge  :  but  supported  as  it  is  by  the 
statement  of  their  retaining  a  similarity  of  language — a  fact  of  which 
the  Romans  were  well  able  to  judge — we  should  be  hardly  justified 
in  rejecting  it  altogether.  But  this  Etruscan  element  was  pro- 
bably confined  to  some  of  the  more  southerly  tribes,  occupying  the 
slopes  of  the  Alps  adjoining  Italy,  into  which  they  had  been  driven 
when  expelled  by  the  Gauls  from  the  valley  of  the  Po.  The  pre- 
ponderance of  argument  appears  to  be  in  favour  of  the  Khaetians 
(and  with  them  the  Vindelicians,  who  are  always  described  as  being 
a  kindred  tribe)  being  of  Celtic  *or  Gaulish  extraction,  (see  Zeuss, 
Die  Deutscheriy  pp.  228-238  ;  and  Diefenbach,  Celtica^  voL  i.  pp.  133- 
137).  The  same  thing  may  be  asserted  more  confidently  of  the 
Tauriscans,  who  formed  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  Noricum, 
and  of  the  Scordiscans,  a  decidedly  Celtic  people  (Strabo,  vii. 
pp.  313,  315),  who  were  at  this  period  still  settled  in  Pannonia. 
But  the  lapodes,  a  tribe  who  inhabited  the  Julian  Alps  between  the 
Save  and  the  Adriatic,  are  called  by  Strabo  a  mixed  people,  partly 
Gaulish  and  partly  Ulyrian  ClaTroSc?,  i^^  tovto  IvifLucrov  'lAAvpiot? 
Kol  KcXrois  c^vos.  Strabo,  iv.  p.  207) :  and  there  certainly  seems 
reason  to  believe  that  the  bulk  of  the  Pannonians  were  an  lllyrian 
race. 

Dion  Cassius,  who  had  himself  been  governor  of  the  province  of 
Dalmatia  and  upper  Pannonia,  has  given  us  a  graphic  sketch  of 
the  Pannonians,  whom  he  describes  as  KOKoPuararoL  avBpwirotv  6vr€% : 
inhabiting  a  cold  and  barren  country,  producing  neither  oil  nor 
wine,  and  compelled  to  make   their  drink  as  well  as  food  from 
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barley  and  millet.  But  this  very  poverty  rendered  them  also  the 
bravest  and  most  pugnacious  of  mankind.  (Dion  Gas?,  xlix.  36.) 
It  is  evident  that  this  description  could  apply  only  to  the  tribes 
inhabiting  the  mountain  districts  on  the  borders  of  Dalmatia  and 
Illyria,  corresponding  to  the  modem  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina ;  not 
to  those  that  occupied  the  fertile  plains  on  the  banks  of  the  Save 
and  the  Drave. 

Dion  Cassius  (I.  c.)  correctly  points  out  the  error  committed  by 
many  Greek  writers  in  confounding  the  Pannoniana  with  the 
Paeonians,  a  people  inhabiting  the  mountains  in  the  north  of 
Macedonia,  with  whom  they  had  nothing  in  common :  but  he  makes 
no  statement  with  regard  to  the  ethnic  affinities  of  the  Pannonians. 
The  name  first  appears  in  history  when  the  people  came  in  oontaoi 
with  the  Eoman  arms. 


NOTE  B,  p.  157. 

GALATIA. 


Oalatia,  in  this  sense,  included  the  cities  of  Iconium,  Antiocfa  of 
Pisidia,  Derbe  and  Lystra,  so  well  known  from  the  part  they  boar  in 
the  travels  of  St.  Paul,  and  M.  Renan  has  weU  pointed  out  that  it 
was  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  cities,  and  not  to  the  Galatians, 
properly  so  called,  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  in  all  pro- 
bability addressed.     (Renan,  jS^^  Pao/,  pp.  48-50.) 

The  original  people  of  the  name,  who  continued  to  inhabit  the 
province  where  they  had  been  settled  ever  since  the  time  of 
Attains  I.,  king  of  Pergamus,  between  the  Sangarius  and  the 
Halys,  retained  their  nationality  with  striking  pertinacity.  They 
continued  to  bo  divided  into  three  tribes,  the  Tectosages,  Troemi, 
and  Tolistoboii ;  all  of  them  distinctly  Gaulish  names,  and  the  firai 
still  borne  in  the  time  of  Strain)  by  a  tribe  in  the  sonth  of  CkivL 
(Strabo,  xii.  p.  567.)  They  retained  also  their  native  language, 
which  they  continued  to  8|>eak  with  very  little  change,  as  Imte  as 
the  time  of  Hieronymus,  in  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  eia. 
(Hieronym.  Comment,  in  Epist.  ad  GalcU,  ii.  3,  p.  430).  Their  chief 
city  at  this  time  was  I'essiuus,  but  Ancyra  became  the  oa{Htal  of 
the  Roman  province,  and  soon  rose  to  the  important  poeition  whidi 
it  has  ever  since  retained. 
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NOTE  C,  p.  166. 

TIGEBS. 

It  was  doubtless  one  of  these  tigers  that  Augustus  afterwards 
exhibited  in  a  cage  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  theatre 
of  Marcellus  (Plin.  E.  N.  viii.  17,  §  65).  This  was  the  first  tiger 
seen  at  Borne,  as  we  are  expressly  told  by  Plioy.  But  Dion  Cassius 
certainly  goes  too  far  in  supposing  that  those  presented  to  Augustus 
were  the  first  ever  seen  by  the  Greeks.  Tigers  must  have  been  seen 
by  the  companions  of  Alexander  in  India:  besides  which  they  were 
found  in  Hyrcania  and  the  adjoining  provinces :  every  one  is 
fistmiliar  with  the  expression  of  **  Hyrcanaa  tigres "  in  Virgil 
{^n.  iv.  367).  Pliny  also  says :  "  Tigrin  Hyrcani  et  Indi  ferunt " 
(L  e.) ;  and  Mela  has  a  full  notice  of  them  in  reference  to  Hyrcania 
(iii.  5,  §  43).  They  are  still  found  not  uncommonly  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Caspian  in  the  dense  forests  and  jungles  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Araxes. 


NOTE  D,  p.  175. 

JUBA's  account  of  the   NILE. 


Plin.  V.  9,  s.  10,  §§  51-53.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  discuss 
in  detail  a  statement  which  is  so  obviously  a  mere  string  of  un- 
founded inferences  and  assumptions.  But  it  deserves  a  passing 
notice  as  the  first  suggestion  of  that  supposed  connection  between 
the  Niger  and  the  Nile,  which  continued  so  long  to  be  a  favourite 
theory  oven  with  modem  geographers.  If  we  can  rely  upon  the 
mention  of  the  river  Niger  being  found  in  Juba,  he  was  certainly 
the  earliest  author  that  was  acquainted  with  that  celebrated  name, 
and  the  fuller  notice  of  it  found  elsewhere  in  Pliny  (v.  8,  §  44)  may 
probably  be  derived  from  the  same  source.  The  statement  that  its 
banks  were  clothed  with  forests  is  also  interesting,  as  the  first  indi- 
cation in  any  ancient  author  of  the  existence  of  the  fertile  regions  of 
Soudan,  beyond  the  broad  desert  tract  of  the  Sahara. 

The  supposition  that  the  two  lakes  mentioned  in  the  first  part 
of  the  account  were  fed  by  the  same  river,  and  had  a  subterranean 
communication  with  one  another  and  with  the  Niger,  is  of  course  a 
mere  fancy ;  but  the  statement  that  they  contained  crocodiles  and 
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large  fish,  such  as  siluri,  &c.,  is  remarkable,  as  this  was  a  fact  likely 
to  be  witbin  bis  owd  knowledge,  and  be  even  adds  that  a  crooodile 
sent  from  tbenoe  was  preserved  in  tbe  temple  of  Isis  at  Csesarea. 
(lol.)  (Crocodilus  quoque  inde  ob  argumentnm  boo  Caesarese  in  Iseo 
dicatus  ab  eo  spectatur  bodie.  §  51.)  Tbe  lakes  now  foond  at  tbe 
foot  of  tbe  Atlas  are  all  sballow,  and  nearly  dry  in  tbe  BOinmer ;  but 
tbey  may  well  bave  been  more  extensive  in  ancient  times.  Tbe 
assertion  also  made  (§  51)  tbat  tbe  rise  and  fall  of  tbe  Nile  was 
coincident  witb  tbe  faW  of  rain  and  snow  in  Manretania  was  cer- 
tainly erroneous:  tbe  rains  of  tropical  Africa,  upon  which  tbe 
inundation  of  tbo  Nile  really  depends,  having  no  connection  wilb 
tbose  of  Mauretania. 


NOTE  E,  p.  176. 

THE  FORTUNATE  ISLANDS. 


Tbe  account  of  tbo  group  of  islands  in  question  given  by  Jnba 
and  reported  by  Pliny  (vi.  32,  §§  203,  204)  deserves  a  more 
careful  examination,  as  tbe  only  one  witb  any  pretension  to  accu- 
racy transmitted  to  us  from  antiquity.  Tbat  of  Ptolemy,  as  we  shall 
bereafter  see,  is  a  mere  confused  jumble  of  di£ferent  reports.  Fliny 
begins  witb  telling  us,  after  giving  tbe  different  statements  con- 
cerning tbo  islands  of  tbe  Gorgons,  llesperides,  &c.,  and  showing 
tbeir  utter  uncertainty,  tbat  tbero  was  no  more  certain  informatioo 
concerning  the  islands  of  Mauretania.  It  was  only  ascertained 
(constat)  tbat  tbero  were  a  few,  opposite  to  tbe  land  of  the  Antololes, 
which  were  discovered  by  Juba  (a  Juba  repertas),  and  in  which  he 
bad  cstabliisbed  a  factory  for  dyeing  tbe  Gffitulian  purple  (§201). 
There  can  be  no  doubt  tbat  these  are  the  same  islands  to  which  he 
gives  tbo  name  of  Purpurariaj,  a  few  lines  further  on,  where  he 
tells  us,  as  tbo  result  of  tbe  researches  of  Jnba  concerning  the 
Fortunate  Inlands,  tbat  these  were  situated  towards  the  south  and 
west,  and  were  distant  625  miles  from  tbe  Purpurarise,  **  ric  nt  OCL 
supra  occasum  navigetur,  dein  j)er  occlxxv  M.  P.  ortns  petalnr." 
It  is  very  difficult  to  know  what  sense  Pliny  attached  to  Umm 
words :  tbe  most  ])robabIe  explanation  is  tbat  suggested  by  QcaseUin, 
that  bis  authority  was  really  describing  tbe  double  voyage,  to  and 
fro,  and  tbat  be  has  erroneously  combined  the  two  into  one  dis- 
tance.    In  this  case,  if  we  suppose  tlic  l^irpurariso  lTnm|y;^  |q  }^  ^ 
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two  easternmost  of  the  Canary  Iblands,  Lanzarote  and  Fnerte- 
ventora — the  conclusion  adopted  by  D' Anville  and  Gossellin,  as  well 
as  more  recently  by  Mr.  Major, — the  distance  of  250  miles  is  not 
far  from  the  truth,  as  the  direct  distance  to  the  outermost  of  the 
group,  while  the  larger  number  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
it  to  be  the  aggregate  of  the  separate  distances  from  one  island  to 
another,  a  frequent  source  of  error  in  similar  computations.  On 
this  supposition  the  description  of  the  islands  would  follow  the 
course  of  the  return  voyage,  beginning  with  one  of  the  outermost, 
and  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  fact  that  Ombrios,  which  he 
names  first,  is  described  as  having  a  lake  or  pool  (stagnum)  in  the 
mountains,  a  statement  which  probably  refers  to  the  celebrated 
crater  or  caldera  in  the  island  of  Falma ;  one  of  the  two  most 
westerly  of  the  group.  The  island  of  Nivaria,  perpetually  shrouded 
in  snow  or  mist,  is  clearly  Teneriffe,  with  its  mighty  snow-clad 
peak :  while  Canaria,  the  most  fertile  of  the  group,  is  equally  cer- 
tainly that  now  known  as  Grand  Canary.  There  remain  Junonia 
and  Capraria,  of  which  the  former  might  readily  be  identified  with 
Gomera,  and  the  latter  with  Ferro,  the  smallest  of  the  whole  group. 
But  a  difficulty  arises  from  the  circumstcmce  that  a  second  and 
smaller  island  of  the  same  name  is  said  to  exist  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Junonia.  No  such  island  now  exists,  and  it  is  almost  certain 
that  there  is  some  misconception  on  this  point.  With  this  excep- 
tion the  identifications  are  satisfactory  enough. 

The  chief  difficulty  arises  with  regard  to  the  Purpurarias  Insulse, 
which  are  certainly  not  mentioned  by  Pliny  in  a  manner  that  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  they  were  so  nearly  connected  with  the  Fortunate 
Islands  as  are  Lanzarote  and  Fuertevontura  with  the  rest  of  the 
Canaries.  His  expressions  would  rather  seem  to  imply  that  they 
wore  small  islands  on  the  coast  of  Mauretania.  But  no  such  islands 
are  to  be  found,  and  the  circumstance  that  these  two,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  Canaries,  abound  in  orchil^  a  kind  of  lichen 
yielding  a  beautiful  purple  dye,  raises  a  strong  presumption  that 
this  was  the  **  Purpura  GoBtulica  "  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  from 
which  the  islands  derived  their  name. 

Humboldt  supposes  the  Purpurariaa  to  have  been  the  group  of 
Madeira  and  Porto  Santo,  but  these  islands  produce  no  orchil: 
besides  which  they  lie  so  far  out  to  sea  that  they  can  hardly  be 
supposed  to  have  been  those  described  by  Pliny  as  islands  of 
Mauretania,    opposite    to  the  Autololes.      Moreover,  unless   we 
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sTippose  Lanzarote  and  Fnerteventnra  to  he  tboee  deagnated  as 
the  Pnrpurarise,  these  two  important  islands  remain  unaccounted 
for,  and  it  is  impossible  to  explain  why  Jnba,  in  describing  the 
Fortunate  Islands,  proceeding  from  west  to  east,  shonld  have 
stopped  with  Canaria  and  not  noticed  the  two  lying  between  it  and 
the  mainland.  The  actual  distance  of  Fnerteventnra  from  the 
nearest  point  of  the  coast  of  Africa  does  not  exceed  50  G.  milee. 

If  we  compare  the  list  cited  from  Statins  Seboens  with  that  of 
Juba,  we  find  the  names  of  Jnnonia  and  jCapraria  the  same,  while 
his  Pluvialia  is  obviously  identical  with  the  Ombrios  of  Jnba ;  but 
his  distances  and  positions  are  altogether  unintelligible,  and  it  is 
evident  that  his  information  was  mere  hearsay.  That  of  Jnba,  on 
the  contrary,  was  clearly  the  result  of  carefol  inquiry,  and  is  in 
general  perfectly  correct.  But  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  state- 
ment that  he  sent  out  an  expedition  for  the  express  pnrpoee  of 
exploring  the  Fortunate  Islands.  (Major's  Prince  Henry ^  p.  136.) 
Pliny's  words  Q'  Juba  do  Fortunatis  ita  inquudvit ")  cannot  be  bdd 
as  affirming  anything  of  the  kind. 


NOTE  F,  p.  182. 

EXPEDITION  OF  ^LIUS  GALLUS  INTO   ARABIA. 

The  geography  of  this  expedition  has  been  investigated  with 
much  diligence  by  Mr.  Forster  in  his  *  Geography  of  Arabia,'  as  well 
as  by  Dr.  Vincent,  Gossellin,  and  several  earlier  writers ;  and  more 
recently  by  Mr.  AVilliams  in  Dr.  Smith's  'Dictionary  of  Ancient 
Geography*  (art.  Marsyab/e);  but  the  wide  divergence  between 
their  views  and  results  sufficiently  shows  the  uncertainty  of  the 
subject.  No  conclusion  can  fairly  be  drawn  from  the  march  in 
advance,  as  wo  are  distinctly  told  by  Strabo  that  the  Boman  anny 
was  purposely  misled,  and  wandered  about  without  occasion,  so  as 
to  waste  much  time.  Whether  it  was  actually  led  too  Ult  into  the 
interior,  to  Nejd  and  other  inland  districts,  and  then  ont  again  to 
the  bordei'sof  Yemen,  or  only  strayed  within  more  moderate  limits, 
we  have  no  means  of  judging ;  though  the  former  suppoaition  is  the 
most  probable,  if  we  can  place  any  reliance  on  the  statement  of  the 
time  occupied  on  the  march.     But  none  of  the  names  of  places 
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tioned  by  Strabo  during  the  advance  can  be  identified.  These 
names  themselves  vary  much  in  our  MSS.,  while  those  given  by  Pliny 
are  equally  uncertain.  That  author  tells  us  only :  '*  Gallus  oppida 
dimit  non  nominata,  auotoribus  qui  ante  scripserant,  Negranam, 
Nestum,  Nescam,  Masugum,  Caminacum,  Labeciam,  et  supra  dictam 
Mariabam  circuitu  vi  mil.  passuum ;  item  Caripetam  quo  longissime 
processit"  (vi.  28,  §  160.  The  readings  adopted  by  Sillig  in  his 
latest  edition  are  here  followed,  but  the  names  vary  much  in  the 
earlier  editions  and  MSS.).  Here  we  find  the  na^le  of  Negrana  in 
both  authors,  and  the  Nesca  of  Pliny  may  reasonably  be  identified 
with  the  Esca  or  Asca  of  Strabo,  but  his  other  four  names  mentioned 
in  the  same  sequence,  as  well  as  Caripeta,  which  he  represents  as  the 
terminus  of  the  expedition,  are  wholly  unknown.  His  Mariaba 
is  doubtless  the  same  place  as  the  Marsiaba  or  Marsyabad  of  Strabo, 
though  he  erroneously  represents  it  as  having  been  taken  by 
Gallus ;  but  be  appears  to  have  confounded  it  with  another  Mariaba, 
which  was  situated  in  the  land  of  the  Calingii,  and  indeed  it  is 
clear  that  there  were  several  places  of  the  name  in  Arabia.  Pliny 
himself  mentions  three  towns  of  the  name,  which  he  certainly  sup- 
I)06ed,  whether  correctly  or  not,  to  be  situated  in  different  parts  of 
Arabia.  The  most  important  and  best  known  of  these  was  un- 
doubtedly the  capital  of  Sabaea,  which  still  retains  the  name  of 
Mareb :  and  this  has  been  generally  supposed  to  have  been  the 
place  besieged  by  Gallus.  The  land  of  spices  (17  dpa)/iaro<^opo9) 
could  hardly  have  been  any  other  than  Hadramaut,  and  this  they 
are  supposed  to  have  approached  within  two  days'  journey ;  but 
very  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  this  statement,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  derived  from  captives.  The  distance  also  from  Leuce 
Come  (supposing  that  place  to  have  been  at  Howara)  exceeds  what 
any  army  could  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  marched  within 
60  days. 

The  position  of  Leuce  Come  at  Howara  seems  to  me  well  esta- 
blished, notwithstanding  the  counter  arguments  of  Mr.  Williams  : 
and  the  opinion  of  D*Anville,  who  fire»t  pointed  out  that  the  modern 
Arabic  name  has  the  same  signification  as  the  ancient  one,  has 
been  adopted  and  confirmed  by  Bitter  and  C.  MuUer.  (Bitter, 
Oeographie  von  AsieUy  xii.  p.  123,  &c. ;  C.  Miiller  in  his  edition 
of  the  Geographi  Orceci  Minores,  tom.  i.  p.  272,  note;  D'Anville, 
Mhrunres  8ur  VEgypte,  p.  243.)  The  objection  that  it  is  too  far 
south  to  have  been  included  in  the  territory  of  the  Nabato^ans 
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has  little  weight,  as  the  limits  of  these  Arabian  tribes  are  little 
known,  and  were  doubtless  subject  to  great  fluctuations.  The 
author  of  the  'PeripluB  of  the  Erythrwan  Sea,'  in  whose  time 
Leuoe  Come  was  still  a  place  of  oonsidemhle  trade,  places  it  at  two 
or  three  daj-s'  voyage  across  the  Gulf  ()'.  e,  the  Red  Sea)  from  Myoa 
HormuB  (Penpi.  §  19)  ;  an  estimate  considerably  leaa  than  the  truth 
(the  real  distance  being  about  250  miles)  ;  but  this  part  of  iiis 
treatise  is  given  in  a  very  vague  and  general  manner,  and  evidently 
does  not  aim  at  great  accuracy. 

The  subject  han  recently  been  investigated  afresh  by  M.  Sprenger, 
in  a  paper  inserted  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  (N.  S.  vol.  vi, 
1873,  pp.  121-lil),  who  has  thrown  considerable  light  on  several 
points,  though  some  of  bis  identihcations  rest  upon  dubious  grounds. 
The  most  important  is  that  of  Nograna,  which  may  safely  be  con- 
sidered as  represented  by  the  modem  Nejran,  situated  in  lat.  1 7°  20', 
and  about  160  miles  n.n.w.  of  Mareb,  which  would  suit  well  with 
the  nine  days'  march  from  the  one  city  to  the  other  on  the  retreat. 
He  therefore  identifies  the  Marsyaba  of  Slrabo  with  the  well-known 
city  of  Mariaba  in  Sabiea,  still  called  Mareb.  And  he  finds  the 
name  of  the  Rhammanitsa  represented  by  a  town  called  Kiiadman  in 
the  same  neighbourhood,  and  the  Caripeta  of  Pliny  in  a  place  still 
called  Kharibeh.  He  supposes  Gallua  on  his  advance  to  have 
been  led  through  the  district  of  Nejd  and  Hojr  {of  which  Eiadd  is 
the  capital),  and  from  thence  to  the  borders  of  Yemen,  whei'e 
Negrana  would  be  the  first  place  they  met  with.  All  the  other 
towns  mentioned  by  Strabo  and  Pliny  were  probably  within  the 
same  fertile  district  of  Yemen, 

In  these  general  conclusions  we  must  bo  content  to  acquiesce,  as 
the  account  given  by  Strabo  is  not  sufficiently  detailed  to  admit  of 
more  accurate  determination,  and  the  "  towns  "  in  the  interior  of 
Arabia  have  seldom  left  any  vestige  of  their  oxistonce. 


KOTE  G,  p.  192. 

ALISO. 


The  position  of  Aliso,  which  boars  so  important  a  part  in  those 
campaigns,  unfortunately  cannot  be  identified  with  any  certainty. 
There  can  bo  no  reasonable  doubt  that  it  was  the  fortress  erected 
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:  by  DmBUB  in  B.C.  11,  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Lippe,  in  order  to  seciire 
,    poBBesBioa  of  the  tonitory  between  the  Rhine  and  tlio  Weaer  (Dion 
'    Casa.  liv.  33).     This  was  placed,  according  to  Dion  CaBt^ius,  at  tbe 
I    oonflnence  of  the  Lippe  with  a  small  stream  which  he  names  'EXtVuii', 
but  this  streamlet  cannot  be  identified;  and  accordingly  Aliso  has 
been  placed  at  almost  every  point  along  the  oooiGe  of  the  Lippe, 
from    its    sources   to  its   con0uence    wilh  the  Rhine.      The    pre- 
[  dominance  of  opinion  among  German  writei-s  appears  to  lie   in 
&vonr  of  a  place  called  Elaen,  a  few  miles  west  of  Paderborn,  at 
the  juncture  of  the  Lippe  with  the  Aimo,  and  this  view  has  been 
strennoDBly  maintained  by  the  most  recent  inquirers   into   the 
mbject.  Von  Waitersheim  and  Abendroth,  as  well  as  by  M.  Schieren- 
bei^  (IKe  Boriier  im  Cheruskerlande,  p.  27).     Dean  Merivale,  how- 
ever, considers  this  as  too  far  from  the  Rhine,  and  is  dieposed  to 
adopt  ITamm,  about  35  miles  further  west,  as   a  more  plausible 
locality ;    the  same  view  is  sanctioned   by  Kiebuhr,  while  Ukert 
inclines  in  favour  of  IlaKem,  still  considerably  fnrther  towards  the 
west,  and  only  about  25  milea  from  the  Rhine.    Tbe  point  does  not 
seem   susceptible   of  any  positive   decision;    the   trifing  Roman 
remains  that  have  been  fonnd  in  different  localities  being  incon- 
closive,  as  there  were  certainly  other  Roman  forts  and  military 
I  atatioOB  in  this  part  of  the  country.     The  subject  is  fully  discussed 
*  and  the  older  authorities  reviewed  by  Xlkert  (Geogr.  vol.  iii.  pt,  i. 
p.  430).     See  also  Merivale's  Ri^orij  of  the  Boraans,  vol.  iv,  pp.  232, 
360 :  and  the  article  Aliso  in  Smith's  Geogr.  Sict.  vol.  i.  p.  103. 
The  river  Else,  the  name  of  which  might  readily  snggest  its 

(identity  with  the  Elisou  of  Dion  Caseins,  is  out  of  the  question,  as 
it  flows  into  the  Werra  instead  of  the  Lippe,  and  is  on  the  further 
ride  of  the  Tontoburger  Wald. 
1 


NOTE  H.  p.  193. 

DEFEAT   OP   VARUS. 


This  ifl  the  conclusion  in  wliich  the  most  recent  German  his- 
torinnB  find  themselves  compelled  to  aoqniesce.  Great  ingenuity 
and  much  labour  have  been  expended  upon  the  subject  by  German 
ftntiqnariofi,  and  the  result  of  their  researches  is  fully  summed  up 
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cautious  writer,  after  giving  the  substance  of  all  that  wo  learn  from 
ancient  authors  concerning  this  memorable  event,  points  out  how 
imperfect  is  the  information  that  we  derive  from  theni  concerning 
any  of  its  details.  We  do  not  know  the  situation  of  the  camp  of 
Varus,  from  whence  he  set  out,  nor  the  direction  of  his  march  in 
the  first  instance :  and  though  it  seems  certain  that  when  he  found 
himself  attacked  on  all  sides,  he  directed  his  march  towards  Aliso, 
the  position  of  that  fortress,  as  already  stated,  is  itself  uncertain. 
The  nature  of  the  country  also  is  such  as,  while  agreeing  com- 
pletely with  the  general  descriptions  of  the  ancient  authorities,  cm 
hardly  admit  of  any  more  accurate  determination.  Forests,  marshes* 
and  a  succession  of  ridges  of  hills  of  no  great  elevation,  are  foand 
throughout  the  tract  in  question,  and  afford  no  due  to  the  distinctioii 
between  one  locality  and  another. 

The  only  narrative  that  gives  us  any  details  is  that  of  Dion 
Cassius  (Ivi.  18-22) :  but  some  interesting  facts  are  famished  by 
Tacitus  in  his  account  of  the  visit  of  (jermanicns  to  the  same 
localities  a  few  years  afterwards  (Annal,  i.  61,  62).  The  rhetorical 
flourishes  of  Velleius  (ii.  117-119)  and  Florus  (iv.  12)  convey  no 
definite  information.  The  most  recent  investigation  of  the  rabject 
by  E.  von  Wietersheim  (Geschichte  der  Votkerwanderungy  vol.  L 
pp.  425-433)  has  been  supplemented  by  Major  Abendroth  in  his 
Terrainstudien  zu  dem  RucJczuge  des  Varus  und  den  Feldxugen  de$  Otr- 
manicus  (8vo.  Leipzig,  1862),  who  has  examined  the  ground  from  a 
military  point  of  view.  He  fixes  the  position  of  Ali^o  at  Elven 
near  Fadcrbom,  and  places  the  scene  of  the  three  days'  fighting  and 
the  destruction  of  the  army  of  Yams  north  of  the  ridge  of  the 
Teutoburger  Wald,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lemgo  and  Detmold, 
and  on  the  line  of  retreat  from  thence  to  Elam.  But  his  arguments, 
though  plausible,  are  hardly  conclusive.  Another  late  wiiter  on 
the  subject  (Schierenberg,  Die  Homer  im  Chenukerlande^  Fnnkfirty 
1862)  fixes  the  site  of  the  battles  between  Feldrom  and  Dribnig; 
a  few  miles  further  south,  but  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  moon- 
tain  ridges  near  the  sources  of  the  Lippe.  After  reading  them  both, 
one  still  feels  dis]>osed  to  acquiesce  in  the  dictum  of  Niebnhr,  mors 
than  fifty  years  ago :  "  Die  Gegcnd  wo  Arminius  den  Yams  adiliig 
iist  nimmermehr  zu  ergriinden."  (  Vortrage  uher  JSdtntadbe  (?efdbtdUe» 
vol.  iii.  p.  156.) 
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CHAPTEE  XXI. 

STRABO. 


Section  1. — Oenerdl  Views. 

§  1.  We  are  now  come  to  the  period  when  we  are  able  for  the 
firstjfcime  to  obtain  a  complete  and  satisfactory  view  of  the 
state  of  geographical  science/  For  this  advantage  we  are 
indebted  to  the  comprehensive  work  of  Stbabo,  which,  as 
Humboldt  has  justly  remarked,  '^  surpasses  all  the  geogra- 
phical writings  of  antiquity,  both  in  grandeur  of  plan,  and  in 
the  abundance  and  variety  of  its  materials."^  Its  author 
flourished  during  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Augustus  and  the 
early  part  of  that  of  Tiberius,  and  his  great  geographical  work 
could  not  have  been  completed  earlier  than  the  year  a.d.  19 : 
so  that  it  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  state  of  geo- 
graphical science,  as  well  as  the  political  organization  of  the 
Empire,  as  it  existed  after  the  death  of  Augustus  and  the 
completion  of  his  task  in  the  construction  of  that  vast  system 
of  government. 

Of  the  author's  life  and  personal  history  we  know  little ;  but 
as  that  little  is  derived  entirely  from  incidental  notices  and 
statements  in  his  own  work,  it  may  be  relied  on  as  perfectly 
authentic.  Some  modern  writers  however  have  endeavoured 
to  derive  from  these  notices  a  number  of  inferences  and  con- 
clusions, which  are,  to  say  the  least,  very  dubious,  and  it  is 
safer  to  disregard  them  altogether.  He  was  a  native  of  the 
city  of  Amasia  in  Pontus,  which,  though  situated  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  country,  and  at  one  time  the  residence  of  a 
dynasty  of  barbarian  kings,  had  imbibed  a  strong  tincture  of 

'  Humboldt's  Cotmosj  voL  ii.  p.  187.    Engl,  transl. 
VOL.  II.  P 
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Greek  civilization,  and  had  probably  a  large  Greek  popula- 
tion.^ It  is  certain  at  all  events  that  Strabo  received  a  good 
Greek  education,  which  fitted  him  for  subsequently  pursuing 
his  studies  under  rhetoricians  and  philosophers  of  the  highest 
reputation.  Of  his  father's  family  we  know  nothing,  but  that 
of  his  mother  occupied  a  distinguished  position,  and  different 
members  of  it  had  held  important  military  and  political  posts 
under  Mithridates  Euergetes,  and  his  more  celebrated  son, 
Mithridates  Eupator.  During  two  generations  they  had  settled 
at  Cnossus  in  Crete,  and  from  this  circumstance  Strabo  derived 
/  connections  with  Crete,  to  which  he  adverts  in  his  description 
of  that  island.^ 

The  year  of  his  birth  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty : 
but  he  tells  us  himself  that  he  was  quite  young,  when  he  was 
sent  by  his  father  to  Nysa  in  Caria,  to  prosecute  his  studies 
under  Aristodemus,  a  native  of  that  place,  who  at  this  time 
enjoyed  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  grammarian.^  He  sub- 
sequently studied  philosophy  under  the  Aristotelian  Xenar- 
chus,  who  was  a  native  of  Seleucia  in  Cilicia,  but  it  is  probable 
that  this  took  place  either  at  Alexandria  or  Rome,  in  which 
cities  Xenarchus  resided  a  great  part  of  his  life.*  Beyond  the 
journey  necessary  on  this  occasion  we  know  nothing  of  the  cir- 
cumstances that  led  to  his  travels,  but  these  appear  to  have 
been  commenced  while  he  was  still  young,  and  we  learn  from 
himself  that  he  visited  Corinth  at  the  time  that  Augustus  was 
there  on  his  return  from  Egypt  to  celebrate  his  triumph  at 
Rome,  a  circumstance  which  fixes  his  visit  to  Greec^__in  B.C.  ^» 
From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  certainly  spent 
a  considerable  time,  and  probably  remained  several  years.  But 
the  farthest  part  of  Italy  to  which  his  travels  extended  was 
Etniria ;  where  ho  visited  the  headland  of  Populonium — from 
whence  travellers  were  told  that  they  could  see  Ciorsica  and 


*  Amasia,    which    still    retains    its  '    Minor  and  Pon/iut,  voL  L  ppw 


name,  and  the  cnrious  tombs  of  the 
kings  there,  are  fully  described  by  Mr. 
Hamilton   in   his   Hetearrhen  in  A*ia 


*  Simbo,  X.  4,  §  10,  p.  4T7. 

*  Td.  xiT.  i.  §  4S,  p.  650. 
»  Id.  xiv.  5,  §  4,  p.  670. 
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Sardinia  •—and  apparently  also  the  Port  of  Luna,  or  Gulf  of 
Spezia.  It  was  probably  on  his  return  from  Borne  that  he 
repaired  to  Alexandria,  where  he  resided  a  considerable  time, 
and  took  the  opportunity  to  accompany  the  Boman  governor 
■iiElius  Gallus  oju  hisvoyagaup  the  ]Silkla^Sj[ene^and  Py^^^^^ 
This  expedition  took  place  in  B.C.  24. 

§  2.  Though  Strabo  boasts  of  the  extent  of  his  travels  as 
qualifying  him  for  the  task  he  had  undertaken,  and  asserts 
that  they  comprised  a  wider  range  than  any  previous  geo- 
grapher had  done,  "  for  that  those  who  had  penetrated  farther 
towards  the  West,  had  not  gone  so  far  to  the  East,  and  those 
on  the  contrary  who  had  seen  more  of  the  East  had  seen  less 
of  the  West:"  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  were  not  really 
in  any  way  remarkable,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  they 
were  undertaken  in  a  scientific  spirit,  or  carried  out  in  a 
systematic  manner.  Though  he  had  visited  several  distant 
points — according  to  the  ideas  of  his  age — and  could  assert 
with  truth  that  he  had  travelled  from  the  frontiers  of  Armenia 
on  the  east  to  the  shores  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  on  the  west, 
and  from  the  Euxine  Sea  to  the  borders  of  Ethiopia,®  he  was 
far  from  having  seen,  even  in  the  most  superficial  way,  the 
diflferent  countries  that  lay  within  these  limits.  His  personal 
acquaintance  with  Italy  was  by  no  means  extensive :  and  even 
of  Greece  itself  he  saw  very  little :  apparently  only  Corinth 
(where  he  ascended  the  Acro-Corinthus) — Athens,  Megara  and 
perhaps  Argos.  He  speaks  of  having  seen  Gyrene  from  the 
sea  •  (probably  on  his  voyage  from  Italy  to  Egypt),  but  he  did 
not  land  there,  or  take  the  trouble  to  visit  so  celebrated  a  city : 


•  Id.  V.  2,  §  6,  p.  223.  It  is  a  popular 
error,  though  one  repeated  by  many 
writers,  in  modem  as  weU  as  ancient 
times,  that  Sardinia^  as  well  as  Corsica, 
is  visible  from  this  point  of  the  Tyr- 
rhenian coast.  Strabo  himself  remarks 
that  it  is  **a  long  way  off  and  seen 
with  difficulty  "  (irdpovety  fi^y  jcol  fi6Kis). 
But  it  is  in  fact  wholly  concealed  by 
the  intervening  lofty  mass  of  Elba, 
even  if   the  distance,  of   above    120 


miles,  were  not  too  great  (Dennis's 
Etruria,  vol.  ii.  p.  239).  Eratosthenes, 
though  he  had  certainly  never  bceu 
there,  denied  that  either  Corsica  or 
Sardinia  could  be  seen,  for  which  he  is 
justly  censured  by  Strabo,  as  the  former 
is  plainly  visible  on  a  fine  day. 

'  Strabo.  ii.  5,  §  12,  p.  110;  xvu.  1, 
§  50,  p.  818. 

•  Id.ii.5,§ll,  p.  117. 

•  Id.  xvii.  3,  §  20,  p.  837. 
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and  he  describes  Tyre  in  terms  that  prove  he  had  not  seen  it,* 
and  consequently  could  not  have  coasted  along  the  shores  of 
Phoenicia.  He  probably  returned  from  Alexandria  direct  to 
Ehodes.  With  Asia  Minor  he  was  naturally  better  acquainted, 
from  its  proximity  to  his  native  country :  but  even  there  the 
ver)"  unequal  character  of  his  descriptions  shows  how  imperfect 
was  his  acquaintance  with  many  parts  of  that  great  peninsula. 
Though  a  native  of  Pontus,  his  description  of  the  neighbouring 
countries  of  Armenia  and  Colchis  is  but  vague  and  superficial, 
while  of  the  lands  beyond  the  Phasis,  between  the  Caucasus 
and  the  Euxine,  he  knew  no  more  than  what  he  derived  firom 
the  historians  of  the  Mithridatic  wars.^ 

On  his  return  to  his  native  city  Strabo  appears  to  have 
devoted  himself  to  the  composition  of  a  great  historical  work, 
to  which  he  gave  the  title  of  *  Historical  Memoirs '  {^ItrroptxiL 
v7rofivi]fiaTa),  extending  to  not  less  than  43  books,  and  com- 
prising the  period  from  the  fall  of  Carthage  and  Corinth 
(B.C.  146),  with  which  Polybius  had  closed  his  great  work,  to 
the  death  of  Caesar,  or  perhaps  even  to  the  Battle  of  Actium.* 
It  was  not  till  after  he  had  completed  this,  that  he  undertook 
the  composition  of  his  geographical  treatise,  which  he  himself 
calls  a  colossal  work.*  He  must  therefore  have  been  already 
in  advanced  age,  and  it  required  no  little  energy  to  enter  upon 
such  a  task :  but  we  are  not  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
adopting  the  paradoxical  conclusion  of  Groskurd,  that  he  did 
not  commence  it  till  he  was  in  his  eighty-third  year ;  a  state- 
ment which  would  require  much  better  evidence  than  we 
possess  on  the  subject  to  entitle  us  to  receive  it.  We  know 
indeed  with  certainty,  from  historical  facts  incidentally  men- 


»   Id.  xvi.  2.  §  23.  ivravSa  «€  <j>a<ri  j   hy  Vluiarch  (Lueun.o.2S^  S^Om^cfCX 

woXwrrtyous  rii  oixlas^  Start  koX  tw¥  iw  \  ami  he  himself  lefera  to  it  in  xi.  9,  (  S. 
P«J/ii7  fioAAoK.  The  fact  that  the  houses  The  statement  that  it  was  in  Ibrty-thive 
were  lofty  and  of  many  8t<»ri»s,  wiu*  one      books  R'stn  upon  the  somewhat  dabM 


which  he  must  have  known  from  per-  authority  of  Suidas  (a.  v. 

Bonal  observation,  had  he  even  pass^td  Birnhardy's  note). 

by  sea  within  sight  of  Tyre.  I       «  Ibid.  p.  H.    K^ovvm^rM  'Am  T»f 

«  xi.  2.  p.  497.  !    ,col  ahr-h,                              ^^        ^^ 

*  Strabo,  i.  1,  §  23.  p.  13.     It  is  ciUnl 
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tioned,  that  it  was  not  altogether  completed,  in  its  present 
form,  until  the  year  18  or  19  a.d.  :  but  the  period  at  which  it 
was  commenced  and  the  time  occupied  in  its  composition  are 
wholly  unknown  to  us.  Moreover  the  birth-year  of  Strabo,  as 
already  mentioned,  is  itself  uncertain,  and  the  assumption  of 
Groskurd  that  he  was  bom  as  early  as  B.C.  66,  is  a  mere  infer- 
ence, and  rests  upon  no  satisfactory  evidence.* 

§  3.  The  Geography  of  Strabo  is  not  only  the  most  im- 
portant geographical  work  that  has  come  down  to  us  from 
antiquity ;  but  it  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  important 
ever  produced  by  any  Greek  or  Koman  writer.  It  was  indeed, 
so  far  as  we  know,  the  first  attempt  to  bring  together  all  the 
geographical  knowledge  that  was  attainable  in  his  day,  and 
to  compose  what  would  be  called  in  modem  times  a  general 
treatise  on  geography.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  regard 
it  (as  some  German  writers  have  done)  as  merely  a  new  edition 
of  that  of  Eratosthenes,  with  additions  and  corrections.  The 
general  outline  of  his  system  was  indeed  adopted  by  Strabo, 
though  not  without  considerable  alterations — some  of  them,  as 
we  shall  see,  very  far  from  improvements:  but  this  could 
hardly  have  been  otherwise,  as  the  great  Alexandrian  geo- 
grapher had  been  the  first  to  lay  the  foundations  of  scientific 
geography  on  a  basis  on  which  his  successors  could  not  but 
continue  to  build.  But  the  work  of  Eratosthenes,  which  was 
comprised  in  only  three  books,  was  limited  to  an  exposition  of 
his  general  geographical  system,  together  with  statements  of 
distances  and  directions,  that  might  serve  to  determine  the 
configuration  of  the  several  countries  described.  It  was  merely 
a  technical  geographical  treatise  in  the  strictest  sense,  and  its 
small  extent  alone  proves  that  it  could  not  have  contained  any 
such  full  or  detailed  description  of  each  country,  and  its 
natural  productions  and  peculiarities,  as  Strabo  justly  con- 
ceived to  fall  within  the  domain  of  the  geographer.*  Still 
less  could  it  have  admitted  of  those  historical  and  incidental 


»  See  Note  A.  p.  272.  «  Slc  Chapter  XVI.  p.  t>53. 
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notices  which  form  one  of  the  great  sources  of  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  later  author.  Strabo  indeed  appc^ra^to  have  been 
the  first  who  conceived  the  idea  of  a  complete-geogiaphi^ 
treatise,  as  comprising  the  four  divisions  that  have  been  called 
in  modem  times,  mathematical,  physical,  political,  and  histih 
rical  geography,  and  he  endeavoured,  however  imperfectly,  to 
keep  all  these  objects  in  view,  in  the  execution  of  his  extensive 
but  well-considered  plan. 

§  4.  His  historical  digressions,  though  in  themselves  valuable 
and  interesting,  especially  to  us,  who  have  lost  so  many  of  the 
original  sources  from  which  they  were  derived — are  sometimes 
longer  than  can  well  be  deemed  suitable  to  a  geographical 
work;  and  this  is  still  more  the  case  with  his  mylliolc^cal 
ones :  but  to  a  Greek  all  the  early  mythical  legends  had  not 
only  a  charm  from  association,  but  possessed  a  vivid  reality 
which  we  can  hardly  appreciate  at  the  present  day.  Strabo 
discusses  questions  of  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece,  and  the  ex- 
ploits of  Hercules  and  Jason,  with  as  much  earnestness  as  he 
would  those  of  Alexander  and  his  successors.  To  him  the 
voyage  of  the  Argonauts  to  Colchis  was  as  real  as  that  <rf 
Columbus  or  Vasco  de  G^ma  to  ourselves :'  and  with  r^aid 
to  the  Homeric  geography  he  adopted  in  their  fullest  extent 
the  views  of  those  who  regarded  the  poet  as  the  souice  of  all 
wisdom  and  knowledge,  whose  statements  might  require  to  be 
explained  or  accounted  for,  but  could  not  possibly  be  discarded 
as  erroneous.  The  blind  reverence  paid  by  most  Greeks  of  his 
day  to  the  works  of  the  great  poet  was  little  short  of  that  with 
which  many  other  nations  are  accustomed  to  regard  their 
sacred  Ixxjks — as  an  authority  paramount  to  all  others,  which 
it  was  rank  heresy  to  dispute  or  question.  Eratosthenes,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  indeed  led  the  way  to  a  more  cautions  criticism, 
m  this  respect :  but  he  appears  to  have  found  few  followers  in 


'  See  the  pas^aigc  (i.  2,  §  38,  p.  45)  racrty;  and  indignantly  (ejects  the 

where  be  speaks  of  rwf  rcpl  -rhv  'Idiroya  idea  that  Homer  ooald  haTe  been  ijcw»- 

ffvfifidyrufif  «ral  T^i''Ap7»  Koi  robs  'Apyo-  rant  of  ifAo/  everybodff  kmem, 

vaurai.    t^v    ou.oXo'vouu.tvtav    mnk  • 


vainaSf   ruy   OfxoKoyovfjLtyufy   xapa 
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these  opinions,  and  Hipparchns,  Polybius  and  Fosidonius  all 
accepted  the  ordinary  and  received  identifications  of  the 
localities  in  the  Odyssey  without  scruple  or  hesitation.^ 

§  5.  It  is  remarkable  that  while  Strabo  was  thus  ready  to 
adopt  the  mythical  legends  of  the  earlier  days,  and  eyen  the 
forms  into  which  they  had  been  worked  up  by  Ephorus  and 
other  logographers,  he  treated  the  work  of  Herodotus  with 
altogether  undeserved  contempt,  and  classes  him  with  Ctesias 
and  other  compilers  of  fables,  whose  statements  are  wholly 
unworthy  of  consideration.' 

On  some  points,  as  we  have  seen,  Herodotus  h«id  really 
correct    information,    where.  Eratosthenes    and    other    later 
writers  were  misled  into  error — as  with  regard  to  the  Caspian 
Sea:  on  others,  his  scepticism,  though  not  well  founded  in 
fact,  was  certainly  not  unphilosophical.     But  the  full  informa- 
tion that  we  possess  at  the  present  day,  which  enables  us  to 
discriminate  the  true  from  the  false,  among  the  conflicting 
statements  on  these  and  other  sirbjects,  was  wanting  in  the 
time  of  Strabo :  and  even  httd  he  brought  to  the  task  more 
critical   sagacity  than  he  actually  possessed,  it  -would  have 
been  difficult  for  him  without  such  assistance  to  have  arrived 
at  sound  conclusions.    In  like  manner  he  may  be  censured  for 
discarding  without  reserve  the  accounts  of  Pytheas  concerning 
the  western  and  northern  regions  of  Europe :  but  here  he  was 
evidently  led  away  by  the  example  of  Polybius,  for  whose 
judgement  and  authority  he  entertained — and  not  without 
reason — a  high  respect.     Some  of  the  statements  of  Pytheas 
were  undoubtedly  such  as  to  inspire  great  doubts  of  his  vera- 
city :  and  it  must  be  added  that  they  did  not  correspond  with 
the  geographical  system  of  Strabo,  in  regard  to  the  points  on 
which   he  diflfered  from  Eratosthenes.     The  love  of  system 
was  carried  to  an  extreme  by  almost  all  the  Greeks,  and  our 
geographer  was  certainly  not  exempt  from  that  failing. 


'  Apollodoms,  B8  we  have  seen,  was 
an  exception,  and  Demetrius  of  Scepsis 
had  to  -somo  extent  adopted  the  same 
view.    Strabo,  i.  2,  §§  3d,  38. 


'  i  p.  43,  XL  p.  508.  On  both  these 
occasions  he  associates  the  name  of 
Herodotus  with  those  of  CtesLis  and 
Uellaiiicus  and  other  retailers  of  fables. 
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Another  instance  in  which  he  was  led  to  reject  the  state- 
ments  of  Eratosthenes  without  sufficient  reason  was  in  regard 
to  the  island  of  Ceme  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  the  very 
existence  of  which  he  treats  as  a  fable/  though  as  we  haye  seen 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  long  occupied  by  the 
Carthaginians  as  an  emporium  of  trade. 

§  6.  Strabo  inay  be  still  more  deservedly  censured  for  the 
neglect  he  showed  for  Latin  writers,  and.  the  information  to  be 
derived  from  that  source.  Though  he  himself  points  out  the 
great  increase  in  the  knowledge  of  the  western  parts  of  Europe 
that  had  resulted  from  the  extension  of  the  Roman  arms  in  that 
quarter,  he  certainly  availed  himself  to  a  very  small  extent  of 
the  materials  thus  placed  at  his  disposaL  It  is  true  that  no 
Koman  writer  of  eminence  had  as  yet  put  forth  any  professed 
geographical  work ;  but  their  historical  writings  undoubtedly 
contained  much  that  was  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  geo- 
grapher. Yet  in  regard  even  to  the  west  of  Europe — Spain, 
Gaul,  and  Britain, — Strabo  continued  to  follow  principally 
the  Greek  authorities;  and  though  he  refers  in  one  passage 
directly  to  Caesar's  Commentaries,^  and  evidently  derived  other 
information  from  the  same  source,  yet  he  was  far  from  availing 
himself  of  that  valuable  work  to  the  extent  that  he  might  well 
have  dtme.  He  appears  also  to  have  been  unacquainted  with 
the  works  of  his  contemporary  Juba,  from  whom,  as  we  have 
seen,  Pliny  gathered  so  much  information ;  otherwise  he  could 
scarcely  have  failed  to  cite  him  in  regard  to  Mauretania  and 
Western  Africa.  But  we  cannot  wonder  if  Strabo,  writing  at 
Amasia,  was  ignorant  of  literary  works  that  were  well  known 
at  Rome,  when  we  find  that  his  own  great  work,  notwith- 
standing its  importance  and  its  great  merits,  remained  for  a 
long  period  comparatively  unkno\\Ti,  and  is  not  even  once 
cited  by  Pliny  in  the  vast  array  of  authorities  which  he 
has  brought  together. 

§  7.  The  geographical  treatise  of  StralK)  was  designed,  as  he 
himself  tells  us,^  as  a  kind  of  sequel  to  his  historical  work, 

M.  3.p.  47.  Mv.  1,  p.  177.  '  i  1,  §  «.  p.  13.  "* 
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already  mentioned;  and  was  intended  for  the  same  class  of 
readers,  that  is  to  say,  for  politicians  and^statesmen  rather  than 
for  regular  students  of  pnilogopfiy.  In  modem  phrase  it  was 
meant  for  the  general  reader,  and  not  for  the  mere  geographer. 
It  is  this  purpose  which  has  given  to  the  book  its  peculiar 
character,  and  to  which  it  owes  a  great  part  of  its  merits.  The 
author  has  refrained  from  giving  us  long  and  dry  catalogues 
of  names,  such  as  we  find  in  Pliny  and  Ptolemy;  and  has 
endeavoured  to  furnish  us  with  a  general  picture  or  descrip- 
tion of  each  country,  its  character,  physical  peculiarities  and 
natural  productions,  as  well  as  its  geographical  configuration. 
The  minute  topographical  details,  and  enumeration  of  obscure 
places,  belong,  as  he  justly  observes,  to  the  chorographer, 
rather  than  to  the  general  geographer,  and  must  be  supplied 
in  each  instance  according  to  the  point  of  view  of  the  writer, 
and  the  requirements  of  his  readers.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  execution  of  his  plan  has  fallen  far  short  of  the 
justness  of  its  conception ;  that  in  endeavouring  to  select  the 
more  prominent  and  important  names  he  has  often  omitted 
others  of  at  least  equal  interest;  and  not  unfrequently  the' 
scantiness  of  his  notices  probably  arises  in  reality  from  his 
want  of  knowledge.  But  in  comparing  his  geographical 
details  with  those  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  we  must  always  bear 
in  mind  the  essential  difference  in  the  character  of  their  works, 
and  must  not  hastily  assume  that  the  earlier  geographer  was 
ignorant  of  names  of  towns,  rivers,  or  headlands,  simply 
because  he  has  not  thought  fit  to  mention  them. 

§  8.  It  is  otherwise  with  regard  to  the  physical  geography 
of  the  several  countries  described.  In  this  respect  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  work  of  Strabo  was  a  great  advance  upon 
all  that  had  preceded  it,  and  it  possesses  a  great  superiority 
over  all  other  geographical  writings  that  have  been  preserved 
to  us  from  antiquity.  But  its  deficiencies  are  not  the  less 
glaring,  when  tested  by  the  requirements  of  modern  science. 
The  directions  of  mountain  chains,  the  courses  of  great  rivers, 
and  the  other  natural  features,  which  constitute  the  geo- 
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graphical  framework  of  every  country,  are  indeed  for  the  most 
part  briefly  indicated,  but  often  passed  over 'in  a  very  gum- 
mary  way,  and  very  rarely  described  in  anything  like  a  regular 
and  systematic  manner.  Great  allowance  must  be  made  for 
defective  information,  and  for  the  want  of  instruments  with 
which  to  make  observations ;  but  even  after  admitting  these 
deficiencies  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  work  of  Strabo 
in  this  respect  falls  short  of  what  we  might  reasonably  have 
expected. 

§  9.  In  regard  to  the  mathematical  portion  of  his  task  aUoil 
is  evident  that  the  qualifications  of  Strabo  were  by  no  means  of 
a  high  order ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this  respect  he 
was  inferior  to  his  predecessors  Eratosthenes  and  Posidonius. 
But  as  he  had  the  advantage  of  availing  himself  of  their 
labours,  as  well  as  those  of  the  great  astronomer  Hipparchns, 
this  was  of  comparatively  little  moment.  His  work,  as  he 
himself  repeats,  was  not  designed  for  professed  astronomers  or 
mathematicians,  and  the  leading  conclusions  of  those  sciences 
with  regard  to  the  figure  and  dimensions  of  the  earth,  its 
relation  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  great  circles  of  the 
globe — the  equator,  the  ecliptic,  and  the  tropics — were  in  his 
day  considered  as  so  well  established  as  to  be  familiar  to 
every  one  who  had  received  a  liberal  education.  He  accepts 
also  the  division  into  five  zones  as  one  generally  recognized,* 
though  on  this  point  there  was  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  among  earlier  writers,  some  dividing  the  torrid  zone 
into  two,  one  on  each  side  of  the  equator,  so  as  to  make  six  in 
all.  He  quotes  with  approval  the  assertion  of  Hipparchus  that 
it  was  impossible  to  make  any  real  progress  in  geography 
without  having  recourse  to  astronomical  observations  for  the 
determination  of  latitudes  and  longitudes;*  and  even  gives  us 
in  considerable  detail  the  succession  of  the  dimates  as  observed 
by  that  astronomer — an  important  contribution  to  onr  know- 
ledge of  ancient  geography,  which  has  been  already  examined 

*  ii.  5.§3,  p.  111.  »  LI,  §12,1^7. 
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in  a  preceding  chapter.*  In  his  criticisms  of  Eratosthenes  also 
he  discusses  at  great  length  the  views  of  that  writer  with 
regard  to  the  latitude  of  Thule  and  the  position  of  the  northern 
portions  of  Europe  in  relation  to  it ;  and  censures  his  errors  (or 
supposed  errors)  with  regard  to  some  other  points  in  his  map 
of  the  wor^d.  But  after  having  once  discussed  these  subjects 
he  scarcely  ever  adverts  to  them  again,  and  in  determining 
the  extent  and  dimensions  of  the  countries  he  describes,  accord- 
ing to  the  varying  estimates  of  different  authors,  he  never 
attempts  to  fix  them  by  reference  to  latitude  and  longitude. 

§  10.  Strabo  begins  with  pointing  out,^  as  a  reason  for  his 
having  undertaken  anew  that  which  had  been  already  done  by 
many  writers  before  him,  that  the  extension  of  the  Boman 
Empire  and  that  of  the  Parthians  had  added  largely  to  the 
knowledge  previously  possessed  of  the  inhabited  world ;  just 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  conquests  of  Alexander  had  done 
shortly  before  the  time  of  Eratosthenes.  The  Bomans  (he 
says)  had  opened  out  all  the  western  parts  of  Europe,  as  far  as 
the  river  Albis  (the  Elbe)  which  divides  Germany  through  the 
midst,  and  the  regions  beyond  the  Danube  as  far  as  the  river 
Tyras  (the  Dniester).  The  tracts  on  the  north  of  the  Euxine 
from  thence  to  the  Palus  Mseotis,  and  again  along  the  eastern 
coast  to  the  borders  of  Colchis  had  been  first  made  known  by 
the  campaigns  of  Mithridates  and  his  generals;®  while  the 
Parthians  had  furnished  more  accurate  knowledge  of  Hyrcania, 
Bactriana,  and  the  Scythian  tribes  beyond  those  nations.  It 
has  been  already  pointed  out  that  very  little  additional  informa- 
tion had  really  been  derived  from  this  last  source:  and  the 
knowledge  possessed  by  Strabo  of  the  Scythian  races  either  in 
Europe  or  Asia  is  singularly  meagre  and  defective. 

§  11.  The  first  two  books  of  his  Geography  constitute  a  kind 
of  general  introduction  to  the  whole,  and  while  they  are  much 


•  See  Chapter  XVII.,  pp.  4-10. 

^  i.  2,  §  1,  p.  14 ;  and  compare  ii.  5, 
§  12,  p.  118. 

'  It  is  especiaUy  singular  that  he 
has   overlooked   the  valuable  contri- 


butions of  Herodotus  to  this  portion  of 
geography;  but  he  appears  to  have 
treated  that  writer  with  such  unmerited 
contempt  that  he  did  not  even  in  pass- 
ing refer  to  his  fourth  book. 
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the  most  difficult  portion  of  the  work,  they  aie  at  the  same 
time  much  the  most  unsatisfactory.  A  great  want  of  order  and 
method  reigns  throughout.  They  comprise,  or  appear  intended 
to  comprise,  a  historical  re^dew  of  the  progress  of  geograjAy 
from  the  earliest  days  to  his  own  time,  but  this  is  done  in  snch 
an  unmethodical  and  irregular  maimer  as  in  great  measure  to 
fail  of  his  object.  We  are  indeed  indebted  to  this  part  of  the 
work  of  Strabo  for  almost  all  that  we  know  concerning  the 
geographical  systems  of  his  predecessors ;  especially  for  that 
of  Eratosthenes.  But  we  have  already  seen  how  imperfect 
that  knowledge  is,  and  how  defective  are  our  materials  for 
estimating  the  real  merits  of  the  founder  of  geographical 
science.  Instead  of  giving  us  a  systematic  review  of  the  work 
of  Eratosthenes,  or  that  of  any  of  his  successors,  Strabo 
contents  himself  with  criticising  individual  points,  and  dis- 
cusses these  at  great  length,  often  breaking  off  in  the  midst 
into  the  discussion  of  collateral  questions,  which  have  no 
immediate  bearing  on  his  subject.  Thus,  after  opening  his 
treatise  by  justly  claiming  for  the  study  of  geography  a  place 
among  those  included  under  the  name  of  philosophy,  he 
proceeds  to  fortify  this  position  by  citing  the  names  of  men 
distinguished  as  philosophers,  who  had  given  their  attention 
also  to  geography,  and  at  the  head  of  the  list  he  places  that 
of  Homer,  whom  he  distinctly  terms  the  founder  of  all  geogra- 
phical knowledge,  and  no  less  eminent  in  this  respect  than  for 
his  poetical  excellence  and  his  political  wisdonu*  He  then 
enumerates  Anaximander  of  Jliletus  and  Hecata^us  as  having 
followed  in  the  same  track,*  as  well  as  Eratosthenes,  Polybins 
and  Posidonius   in   later  times;    after  which   he   returns  to 


•  i.  I,  p.  2. 

'  Of  theflc  ho  tells  ub  only  that 
Anaximander  was  tlie  first  to  publUh 
a  geogriiphical  map,  while  Hecat^eus 
had  left  behind  him  a  written  treatise 
(ypdfifia)^  which  was  believed  to  be  his 
by  comparison  with  his  other  writings 
(vi<rro6fuyoy  ^Ktiyou  tlyai  ix  rf/s  iWris 
avTou  ypa^risy  i.  1,  §    11).     From  this 


expression  it  is  evident  that  doobis 
had  bet'n  entertained  oonoeraiog  the 
authenticity  of  the  work  extant  onder 
the  name  of  Hccata>Qt.  On  thia  point 
soe  Chapter  V.  p.  135. 

In  another  passage  (L  1,  {  1)  he  men- 
tions Df  mocrituSfEudozna,  Dionuehni, 
and  Kphorus,  as  having  paid  attention 
to  the  study  of  geography. 
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Homer,  and  sets  forth  at  considerable  length  the  proofs  of  his 
extensive  geographical  knowledge — his  acquaintance  with  the 
Ocean  surrounding  the  earth,  the  Ethiopians,  the  Nomad 
Scythians  to  the  north,  &c.  In  the  course  of  this  exposition 
he  notices  the  view  of  Eratosthenes  that  we  ought  not  to  look 
for  philosophical  accuracy  in  a  poet,  or  to  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  wanderings  of  Ulysses  and  Menelaus  with  the  true  details 
of  geography — a  suggestion  which  he  indignantly  repudiates, 
and  taking  up  the  subject  again,  a  few  pages  further  on,  argues 
against  it  at  such  length  that  more  than  half  the  first  book 
is  taken  up  with  the  discussion  of  this  subject  of  Homeric 
geography. 

§  12.  Passing  over  without  further  notice  the  earlier  geo- 
graphers— of  whom  it  would  have  been  interesting  to  have 
heard  more — and  not  condescending  even  to  mention  the  name 
of  Herodotus  in  connection  with  this  part  of  his  subject,  Strabo 
comes  at  once  to  Eratosthenes,  whom  he  censures  for  having 
frequently  relied  upon  untrustworthy  authorities,  especially 
Damastes;  as  well  as  for  the  doubts  he  had  cast  upon  the 
voyage  of  Jason,  and  those  of  other  early  navigators.  He  then 
proceeds  to  discuss  at  considerable  length  the  physical  views 
of  Eratosthenes  concerning  the  changes  that  had  taken  place 
in  regard  to  the  earth's  surface :  especially  the  hypothesis,  in 
which  he  had  followed  the  physical  philosopher  Straton,  of  the 
straits  connecting  the  Euxine  with  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
latter  with  the  Atlantic  having  been  formed  by  sudden  dis- 
ruptions, which  had  materially  lowered  the  level  of  these 
interior  seas.  In  proof  of  this  they  appealed  to  the  existence 
of  shells  and  other  marine  remains  at  places  rempte  from  the 
sea,  and  even  at  a  considerable  elevation  above  it.  But  Strabo 
justly  rejects  the  theory  in  question,  and  maintains  that  the 
phenomena  referred  to  could  be  better  explained  by  changes 
in  the  earth's  surface,  such  as  are  continually  in  operation,  and 
producing  alternate  subsidences  and  elevations  of  different 
portions  of  the  land.*    In   proof  of  this  he  cites  numerous 

«  i.  3,  §  5,  p.  51. 
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instances  of  the  engulfment  of  towns  by  earthquakes,  the 
disappearance  of  islands  in  the  sea,  and  the  throwing  up  of 
others,  as  in  the  case  of  one  which  had  recently  been  thus 
elevated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thera^  and  another  near 
Methone  in  Argolis.  Such  things  as  thus  take  place  on  a 
small  scale,  he  argues,  might  equally  occur  on  a  large  one: 
and  not  only  is  it  possible  that  the  Liparsean  Islands  and  the 
Pithecusae  (Ischia  and  Procida)  may  hare  thus  been  thrown 
up  above  the  sea,  but  it  is  probable  that  Sicily  itself,  instead 
of  being  broken  off  from  the  mainland  (as  was  the  general 
belief  in  antiquity  *)  may  have  been  elevated  from  the  depths 
of  the  sea  by  the  fires  of  -Stna.*  The  geological  speculations 
contained  in  this  portion  of  his  work  show  a  soundness  of  view 
very  unusual  among  ancient  writers  on  these  subjects,  and  are 
referred  to  with  well-merited  eulogy  by  Sir  C..Lyell.* 

§  13.  Strabo  next  proceeds  to  examine  the  second  book  of 
Eratosthenes,  in  which  that  author  had  laid  the  foundations  of 
his  geographical  system ;  and  discusses  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  inhabited  world,  and  the  division  into  three  continents. 
He  severely  censures  him,  both  here  and  in  other  passages,  for 
having  given  credence  to  the  fables  of  Pytheas,  an  author 
whom  he  considers  altogether  unworthy  of  credit ;  and  he  is 
leil  in  consequence  to  reject  entirely  the  existence  of  Thule, 
and  the  latitude  assigned  to  it  by  Eratosthenes,  who  had  taken 
the  parallel  of  Thule  for  the  northernmost  limit  of  the  inhabited 
world.  Strabo  on  the  other  hand  assumes  it  to  be  clearly  made 
out  by  recent  investigations  that  leme  (Ireland),  which  was 
situated  to  tlie  north  of  Britain,  was  the  farthest  land  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  as  he  supposed  Britain  itself  to  be  extended  lengthwise 
opposite  to  Gaul,  so  that  its  greatest  length  was  about  5000 
stadia  (500  G.  miles),  and  its  breadth  considerably  less,  while 
the  island  of  leme  was  not  more  than  about  4000  stadia  (400 


»  i.  3,  §  16,  p.  57.  Soe  Note  B, 
p.  274. 

♦  Thifl  was  supposed,  with  tliat  jkt- 
vowe  etynioltJgiral  iiigemiity   ko  cnin- 


inon  among  the  (J reeks  aud  konians,  to      24,  lOtii  eoit. 


be  the  origin  of  the  Dame  of  Rbegii 
the  city  next  the  strait  rPi>MrV 

*  Ibid.  §  10,  p.  M. 

•  VrinciiAe^  of  G^ilogy^  toLi.  pp.23w 
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miles)  from  the  centre  of  Britain,  he  arrives  at  the  result  that 
the  most  northern  limit  of  the  inhabited  world  must  be  brought 
down  very  much  farther  to  the  south  than  the  position  assigned 
to  it  by  Eratosthenes.  As  at  the  same  time  he  adopts  his 
southern  limit — the  parallel  through  the  Cinnamon  Region 
and  Taprobane — the  necessary  conclusion  is  that  Eratosthenes 
had  greatly  overrated  the  whole  breadth  of  the  world. 

It  is  a  striking  instance  of  that  love  of  system  and  persistent 
adherence  to  theoretical  conclusions  once  supposed  to  be  estab- 
lished, so  characteristic  of  the  Greeks,  that  Strabo,  after  proving, 
as  he  conceives,  the  error  committed  by  Eratosthenes  in  this 
respect,  immediately  adds,  that  having  been  thus  mistaken  with 
regard  to  the  breadth  of  the  known  world,  he  was  necessarily  led 
into  error  with  respect  to  its  length ;  for  that  all  the  best  writers 
were  agreed  that  the  length  was  more  than  double  the  breadth. 
As  if  the  proportion  between  the  two  were  not  a  simple  matter 
of  fact  to  be  determined  by  measurement  and  calculation ! 
It  is  certain  indeed  that  Eratosthenes  had  started  from  the 
same  assumption,  and  had  even  made  additions  to  the  length 
at  each  end  with  the  express  view  of  bringing  out  this  result.' 
Of  these  Strabo  rejects  the  addition  at  the  western  extremity, 
where  Eratosthenes  had  supposed  the  projecting  part  of  Europe 
to  extend  beyond  the  Sacred  Promontory  towards  the  west,* 
but  retains  that  belonging  to  India,  concerning  which  he  had 
no  better  information  than  what  he  derived  from  Eratosthenes. 
His  estimate  of  the  length  of  the  known  world  does  not  there- 
fore after  all  diflfer  materially  from  that  of  his  predecessor. 

It  is  in  the  course  of  this  discussion  that  Strabo  throws  out 
the  remarkable  suggestion,  that  besides  the  world  known  to 
the  Greeks  and  Eomans,  and  inhabited  by  them,  or  by  races 
with  which  they  were  acquainted,  there  might  be  other  con- 
tinents or  other  w^orlds  unknown  to  them.  The  length  of  the 
Inhabited  World  (17  oucovfievrf)  was,  as  he  had  shown,  not  more 


»  Reo  Cliapter  XVI.  p  643. 
'  Posidonius,  as  we  have  seen,  re- 
turned to  the  old  view  that  the  Sacred 


Promontory  was  the  westernmost  point 
of  Europe,  and  Strubo  doubtless  in  this 
instance  foUowed  his  authority. 
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than  about  a  third  part  of  the  total  circumference  of  the  globe 
in  the  temperate  zone;  it  was  therefore  possible  that  there 
might  be  within  this  space  two  or  even  more  inhabited 
worlds.'  But  these,  as  he  points  out  in  another  passage^ 
would  be  inhabited  by  different  races  of  men,  with  whom  the 
geographer  had  no  concern.  The  manner  in  which  he  in- 
troduces this  speculation  as  something  possible,  and  even 
probable,'  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  philosophic  character  of 
Strabo's  mind.  The  well-known  passage  in  one  of  the  tragedies 
ascribed  to  Seneca^  is  evidently  derived  from  some  such 
suggestion  as  this,  adopted  and  amplified  by  the  imagination 
of  the  poet. 

§  14.  In  his  second  book  Strabo  continues  the  examination 
of  the  work  of  Eratosthenes,  and  discusses  the  various  changes 
introduced  by  him  into  the  map  of  the  world.  Here  he 
judiciously  takes  his  part  in  opposition  to  many  of  the  attacks 
of  Hipparchus,  especially  to  that  preposterous  distortion  of 
India,  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Asia,  which  Hipparchus  had 
introduced  anew  into  the  geography  of  those  regions.  In 
regard  to  the  whole  of  Asia  indeed  Strabo  adopted  the  map  of 
Eratosthenes  with  very  little  alteration.  Little  or  nothing 
had  in  fact  been  added  to  the  knowledge  of  those  countries  in 
the  interval,  which  could  affect  the  general  geographical 
outline.  It  was  only  with  regard  to  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Caucasus  and  the  Caspian  that  Strabo  had  acquired 
any  more  detailed  information  than  his  great  predecessor, 
and  even  this  was  of  such  an  imperfect  character  that  he  stiU 
believed  the  Caspian  to  communicate  with  the  northern  ocean, 
as  had  been  asserted  by  Patrocles. 

Equally  little  change  was  he  able  to  introduce  in  the 
general  conception   of  the   continent  of  Africa,  though  he 

*  i.  4,  §  6,  p.  C5.    KoXovfjLfv  yhp  oUoi/-     second  of  the  two  paaanget  iiefemwl  la 
fitrnp  ^y  olxovufif  Koi  yywplCofjLfy  ivU-  '      »  Seneca,  Medea^  yt.  876-8801 


icrrcu  ti  KoX  iv  r^  avrv  (VKpdr<p  (wyrj  koI  Vpnl^nt  uinte 

3^  oiKovuiwas  tJyat  fl  Kol  xAfiovj.  Quibu»  OoeaniM  TtncvU 

'  ii.  5.  §  13.  p.  118.  TCf^ie*^^S£i?2C 

«  5vcp  iirrl  wte<uf6y,  he  says,  in  the  Nee  i5t  lorta  ttlttogT^  ^^ 
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undoubtedly  possessed  much  more  informatic«i  in  detail  con- 
cerning all  the  portions  of  that  country  which  had  been  subject 
to  the  Carthaginians,  as  well  as  Numidia  and  Mauretania. 
But  of  the  western  or  Atlantic  coast  he  knew  nothing  more : 
and  while  he  rejected  the  statements  of  Eratosthenes  con- 
cerning Ceme  and  other  Carthaginian  settlements  on  that 
coast,  he  neglected  (strangely  enough)  to  avail  himself  of  the 
valuable  new  materials,  which  the  voyage  of  Polybius  must 
certainly  have  furnished  him. 

It  was  principally  with  respect  to  Europe, 'and  especially 
the  western  and  northern  parts  of  that  continent  that  the 
knowledge  possessed  by  Strabo  was  greatly  in  advance  of  that 
of  the  Alexandrian  geographer.  This  he  has  himself  pointed 
out  to  us ;  but  while  it  is  perfectly  true  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  geographical  details  of  the  several  countries  described, 
and  the  nations  that  inhabited  them,  he  was  so  far  Arom  having 
acquired  a  correct  geographical  idea  of  their  position  and  rela- 
tions, that  his  general  map  of  Europe  is  even  more  faulty  than 
that  of  his  predecessor. 

§  15.  We  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  lengthened  examin- 
ation into  which  Strabo  enters  of  the  geographical  positions 
assumed  by  Eratosthenes,  and  the  criticisms  of  his  successor 
Hipparchus,  for  the  information  thus  afforded  us  concerning 
their  rival  geographical  systems.  The  results  of  this  have 
been  already  considered.  Some  interesting  notices  are  also 
introduced  parenthetically  in  the  course  of  the  discussion. 
But  the  discussion  itself  is  eminently  unsatisfactory,  and 
serves  to  show  all  the  more  strongly  how  little  real  progress 
could  be  made  in  scientific  geography  so  long  as  all  accurate 
observations  were  wanting.  Strabo  himself  observes  that  not 
only  were  there  no  observations  of  latitude — as  determined  by 
the  shadow  of  the  gnomon,  and  the  length  of  the  longest 
day — for  any  part  of  the  mountain  chain  supposed  to  extend 
across  Asia  from  Cilicia  to  the  frontiers  of  India,  but  that 
there  was  the  same  want  of  accurate  knowledge  with  regard 
to  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  mountains  of  Thrace,  Illjn^a, 

VOL.  IL  Q 
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and  Germany.*  Even  where  observations  existed,  they  were 
often  so  defective  as  to  be  calculated  to  mislead  rather  than 
to  correct,  and  we  have  seen  that  the  great  astronomer  Hip- 
parchus  himself  had  been  the  means  of  introducing  a  grave 
error,  by  assigning  to  Byzantium  the  same  latitude  as  Massilia.* 
The  want  of  observations  of  longitude  was  still  more  complete : 
and  the  conclusions  adopted  by  Eratosthenes  with  regard  to 
the  distances  from  east  to  west  across  the  continent  of  Asia 
were  the  result,  as  Strabo  repeatedly  tells  us,  of  the  examin- 
ation and  comparison  of  various  itineraries.*  This  is  un- 
doubtedly the  only  means  open  to  the  geographer  under  such 
circumstances,  but  the  liability  to  error  which  must  always 
exist  in  the  computation  of  distances  from  itinerary  routes 
uncorrected  by  observations,  was  greatly  increased  in  this  case 
by  the  want  of  any  correct  bearings. 

Still  more  unsatisfactory  is  the  tedious  discussion  that  fc^ows 
of  the  division  adopted  by  Eratosthenes  into  Sphragides  or 
"  Seals  " — a  discussion  which  after  all  leaves  us  (as  already 
remarked^)  almost  wholly  ignorant  as  to  the  purpose  and 
meaning  of  the  divisions  in  question.  It  is  in  tkct  not  so 
much  an  examination  of  that  part  of  the  system  of  Eratos- 
thenes, as  of  the  objections  brought  against  certain  portions 
of  it  by  Hipparchus,  and  an  attempt — in  some  instances  cer- 
tainly successful — to  refute  these  objections.  But  soch  a 
criticism  of  a  criticism,  where  the  original  work  is  lost  to  us, 
naturally  becomes  extremely  obscure^  and  Strabo  has  taken  no 
pains  to  put  his  readers  in  possession  of  the  subject  matter  of 
the  controversy.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  the 
division  in  consideration,  which  appears  to  have  been  p^MilJAr 
to  Eratosthenes,  was  certainly  of  a  systematic  chaiacter,  and 
would  therefore  have  had  considerable  importance  in  its  bear- 
ings on  scientific  geography. 

§  16.  Strabo  next  proceeds  to  consider  the  geograpliical 
views  of  Posidonius  and  Polybius,  and  in  the  course  of  this 

«  ii.  1.  p.  71.  *  See  Chap.  XYII.  p.  a  *  u.  1,  ppi  S8L  79L 

'  Chapter  XVI.  p.  654. 
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examination  has  fortunately  preserved  to  ns  the  account  given 
by  the  former  of  the  voyage  of  Eudoxus  of  Cyzicus.  This  has 
been  already  fully  considered.*  With  this  exception  these  two 
sections  contain  very  little  of  any  real  value.  A  considerable 
space  is  occupied  with  a  discussion  of  the  division  of  the 
terrestrial  globe  into  zones — a  suggestion  said  to  have  origin- 
ated with  Parmenides,  but  which  was  developed  in  a  more 
systematic  form  by  Aristotle.  It  was  the  latter  who  first 
defined  them  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  understood  by 
modftm  prftojyrftpliftrH-  He  regarded  the  torrid  zone  as  com- 
prising the  space  on  each  side  of  the  equator  as  far  as  the 
tropics :  and  the  two  temperate^ones  as  extending  from  the 
tropics  to  the  arctic  circles.*  It  would  certainly  seem  as  if 
the  great  philosopher  had  here  used  the  term  "arctic  circles" 
in  the  same  sense  as  that  assigned  to  them  by  modem  geogra- 
phers, as  two  fixed  and  definite  circles  on  the  sphere,  analogous 
to  the  tropics.  But  the  ancients  in  general  used  the  term  in  a 
different  sense,  so  that  every  different  latitude  had  its  different 
arctic  circle :  ^  and  hence  both  Posidonius  and  Strabo  agreed 
in  censuring  Aristotle  for  adopting  as  the  limit  of  the  tempe- 
rate zone  a  boundary  that  was  itself  fluctuating  and  variable. 
The  former  writer  fixed  as  the  limit  the  circle  where  the  visible 
arctic  circle  coincided  with  the  tropic,  which  is  in  fact  the 
same  thing  that  is  meant  by  the  modem  use  of  the  term  Arctic 
Circle,  and  is  probably  what  was  really  meant  by  Aristotle, 
however  he  may  have  expressed  himself. 

Polybius  had  departed  from  the  established  division  of  the 
earth  into  five  zones,  and  had  maintained  that  there  ought 
to  be  six,  regarding  those  on  each  side  of  the  equator,  extend- 
ing from  thence  to  the  tropics,  as  two  separate  zones.  This 
innovation  is  justly  rejected  by  Strabo,  who  however  evidently 


•  Chapter  XVIII.  p.  75. 

•  Strabo,  ii.  2,  p.  94. 

•  The  term  **  arotio  circle  **  was  gene- 
raUy  used  by  the  Greeks  to  denote  the 
circle  in  the  heavens  paraUel  to  the 
equator  which  just  touches  the  horizon, 


and  which  therefore  separates  those 
parallels  which  are  always  above,  from 
those  which  are  partly  abiove  and  partly 
below  the  horizon.  Of  coorse  in  this 
sense  every  different  latitude  had  a 
different  arctic  circle. 

Q  2 
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failed  to  see  that  all  such  divisions  were  purely  arbitrary,  and 
merely  fixed  as  a  matter  of  conyenience.  He  argues  also  at 
considerable  length  against  the  extension  of  the  term  "  torrid 
zone  "  to  the  whole  space  comprised  between  the  equator  and 
the  tropics,  a  considerable  part  of  which,  as  he  points  out, 
from  Syene  south  to  the  Land  of  Cinnamon,  was  not  only 
habitable,  but  known  to  be  inhabited.  The  whole  question 
here  arises  from  his  insisting  on  the  term  "  torrid  **  (Sia4C€icat^ 
yAvj])  as  implying  a  region  so  burnt  up  with  heat  as  to  be 
absolutely  uninhabitable:  and  the  only  real  interest  in  this 
discussion  is  derived  from  the  manner  in  which  it  illustrates 
the  fixed  conviction  of  geographers  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  that 
there  woa  such  a  zone  of  the  earth,  rendered  uninhabitable  bv 
I  excess  of  heat,  just  as  the  arctic  regions  were  by  excessive 
cold  ;  and  which  in  consequence  formed  an  insuperable  barrier 
'  to  all  exploration  in  that  direction. 

§  17.  Having  thus  disposed  of  the  geographers  that  had  pre- 
ceded him,  Strabo  at  length  proceeds*  to  explain  the  outline 
of  his  own  views,  which  is  much  the  most  interesting  part  <rf 
his  introduction.  The  astronomical  and  mathematical  part  c^ 
his  subject  indee<l  he  passes  over  very  briefly,  remarking  that 
on  these  subjects  the  geographer  may  content  himself  with 
taking  for  granted  the  conclusions  of  physical  philoeopheTS 
and  mathematicians,  and  that  he  does  not  write  for  persons 
unacquainted  with  the  elements  of  those  sciences.*  Thus  he 
begins  with  assuming  that  the  earth  is  spherical,  and  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  universe :  he  assumes  also  the  divisicm  into 
five  zones,  and  the  circles  upon  the  sphere,  which  as  he  points 
out  have  been  derived  from  the  motion  of  the  celestial  bodies — 
the  equator,  the  ecliptic  or  zodiac,  the  tropics,  and  the  arctic 
circles.^     He  adopts  also  the  measurement  of  the  earthV  cir- 


s  ii.  5,  §  2,  p.  1 10.  which  Strabo  himaelf ; 

'  Hence,  as  has  bocti  already  men-  rally  admitted, 

tioned  (Chapter  XVI.  p.  619),  he  cen-  «  It  U  remarkable  tbal  \m  Imto  wn 

■ores    Eratosthenes   for   dwelling    at  thr  trrm  **arrtin  fliTrloi'*  i  ■eawthinc 


onnecessary  length    upon    the    proof      fixed  and  definite,  jui  as 

that  the  earth  was  a  sphere :  a  fact      graphers  do.     BDe  erideBtly 
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cumference,  as  detennined  by  Eratosthenes:  and  consequently 
his  division  of  each  great  circle  into  sixtieth  parts,  each  con- 
taining 4200  stadia,  which  is  equivalent  to  reckoning  700  stadia 
to  a  degree.**  He  then  points  out  that  the  whole  of  the  habit- 
able world  (17  oiKovfi€vrj)y  with  which  alone  the  geographer  has 
to  deal,  is  comprised  within  a  portion  of  the  globe  bounded  by 
two  parallels  of  latitude,  and  two  meridians  of  longitude,  so  as  to 
constitute  a  quadrilateral  space  within  the  northern  hemisphere, 
nearly  coinciding  with  the  temperate  zone  of  that  hemisphere, 
but  occupying  little  more  than  a  third  of  its  whole  extent.* 

§  18.  The  form  of  the  habitable  world  he  compares  to  that 
of  a  cloak  (chlamys),  a  comparison  which  appears  to  have  been 
generally  adopted  in  his  time,'  on  account  of  its  upper  or 
northern  portions  being  supposed  to  be  much  more  contracted, 
while  it  spread  out  in  proceeding  southwards.  Its  greatest 
length  he  estimates  at  70,000  stadia,  and  its  breadth  at  less 
than  30,000.  The  great  diminution  that  he  introduces  into 
this  last  dimension  proceeds  from  two  causes :  first,  that,  as 
already  stated^  he  discards  altogether  the  existence  of  Thule, 
or  of  any  habitable  land  so  far  north  as  the  Arctic  Circle,  and 
regards  Ireland  as  the  most  northerly  of  all  known  lands :  next, 
that  he  rejects  the  latitude  assigned  by  former  geographers  to 
Massilia,  and  brings  it  down  much  farther  to  the  south  than 
its  true  position.  We  have  seen  that  Eratosthenes,  as  well  as 
Hipparchus  and  other  geographers,  agreed  in  placing  Massilia 
and  Byzantium  on  the  same  parallel  of  latitude — a  gross  error, 
inasmuch  as  the  former  city  lies  more  than  two  degrees  to  the 


the  term  as  equivalent  to  what  be  calls 
elsewhere  **  the  circle  that  bounds  the 
frigid  zone."     k^kXos  &Wos  roin^^  icor 

r^  fiopfl<^  ^fu(r(fKupi<^,  p.  112.  It  is  evi- 
dently the  same  as  he  elsewhere  (p. 
114)  refers  to  as  that  Sirou  b  $€pivhs  rpo' 
iruchs  ipmuchs  yiverai,  which  is,  in  fact, 
the  same  with  what  we  caU  in  modem 
usage  the  Arctic  Circle. 

*  Strabo.  u.  5,  §  7,  p.  113. 

*  Ibid.  }  6.    He  here  applies  to  the 
quadrilateral  space  th Ub  mL-usured  off  as 


the  boundary  or  frame  enclosing  the 
inhabited  world,  the  descriptive  epithet 
of  (rir6p9vkos:  a  term  used  for  tho 
weight  employed  in  spinning,  and  for 
other  circular  and  conical  bodies ;  but 
which  would  seem  hardly  suitable  to  a 
definite  portion  cut  off  frem  a  conoidal 
surfifico. 

yrjffos.  Ibid.  Earlier  wtiters.  especially 
Posidonius,  hnd  oomrarcd  tiie  form  of 
the  inhabited  world  to  a  sUiig. 
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north  of  the  latter.  But  Strabo,  while  rejecting  the  obeer?^- 
tions  on  which  this  conclusion  was  founded,  fell  into  the 
strange  mistake  of  bringing  down  Massilia  still  farther  to  the 
south,  so  as  actually  to  place  it  as  much  to  the  south  of  Bytan- 
tium  as  it  really  is  to  the  north.  Of  course  the  effect  of  thii 
error  is  to  distort,  to  a  strange  extent,  the  whole  map  erf  the 
Mediterranean.  But  its  influence  upon  the  portion  of  ihe  map 
of  Europe  to  the  north  is  not  less  unfortunate.  As  Massilia 
was  a  kind  of  cardinal  position  from  whence  he  measured  the 
breadth  of  Gaul  across  the  continent  to  the  Northern  Ocean, 
the  effect  was  to  bring  down  the  northern  coast  of  Graul  and  ike 
mouths  of  the  Rhine  to  the  same  latitude  with  the  Eoxine  and 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube !  As  at  the  same  time  he  adhered  to 
the  position  erroneously  ascribed  to  Byzantium  by  Hipparchiu» 
and  to  the  rcceiyed  notion  that  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes 
was  nearly  due  north  from  Byzantium,  he  placed  the  mouth  of 
that  river  (which  is  really  situated  in  about  46^  d^reea  of 
N.  latitude)  in  the  same  parallel  with  the  northern  extremity 
of  Britain,  and  supposed  the  Boxolani,  who  in  his  time 
inhabited  the  tracts  adjoining  the  Borysthenes  and  the  Palua 
Mseotis,  to  be,  in  common  with  the  inhabitants  of  leme 
(Ireland)  the  most  northerly  people  in  the  known  world.* 

So  far  therefore  was  positive  geography  from  haying  kept 
pace  with  the  increased  knowledge  of  nations  and  countries 
which  had  been  undoubtedly  acquired  in  the  interval  of  two 
centuries  from  Eratosthenes  to  Strabo,  that  it  had  actually 
receded ;  and  a  comparison  of  the  maps  drawn  according  to  the 
two  systems  will  show  that  that  of  the  older  geographer  was,  in 
regard  to  Europe  in  general,  and  especially  the  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  a  much  nearer  approximation  to  the  troth 
than  that  of  his  successor. 

§  19.  The  reasoning  by  which  Strabo  is  led  to  this  mifor- 
tunate  conclusion  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  vaguenesB  of  the 
data  on  which  geographers  were  accustomed  to  rely,  in  the 


•  ii.  5,  §  7,4).  IH. 
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absence  of  trustworthy  observations.  Taking  for  granted  the 
correctness  of  the  parallel  of  latitude  drawn  by  Eratosthenes 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  Strait 
of  the  Columns  to  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
assumed  to  pass  through  the  Sicilian  Strait  and  the  Island  of 
Ehodes,*  he  says  that  "  it  is  generally  agreed  "  that  the  course 
from  the  Columns  to  the  Sicilian  Strait  lies  "  through  the 
middle  of  the  sea."  Navigators  were  also  "  generally  agreed  " 
that  the  greatest  width  of  the  sea  from  the  bight  of  the 
Gaulish  Gulf  to  the  African  coast  did  not  exceed  5000  stadia. 
Massilia  therefore,  which  was  somewhat  to  the  south  of  the 
inmost  recess  of  the  gulf,  must  be  less  than  half  this  distance 
(2500  stadia)  from  the  parallel  in  question.  But  the  distance 
from  Rhodes  to  Byzantium  is  not  less  than  4900  stadia :  the 
latter  city,  therefore,  must  be  situated  fa/f  to  the  north  of 
Massilia.^ 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  in  detail  the  complication 
of  errors  involved  in  this  argument.  The  main  point  is  the 
assumption  that  the  voyage  from  the  Columns  to  the  Sicilian 
Strait  was  a  direct  course  from  west  to  east,  and  lay  through  the 
middle  of  the  sea  in  so  literal  a  sense  that  it  was  equidistant 
from  the  shores  of  Europe  and  Africa.  This  great  error  was 
undoubtedly  combined  in  Strabo's  mind  with  another,  which 
he  held  in  common  with  all  his  predecessors,  that  the  north 
coast  of  Africa  did  not  deviate  very  widely  from  a  straight  line, 
instead  of  advancing,  as  it  really  does,  so  far  to  the  north 
between  the  Strait  of  the  Columns  and  Cape  Bon,  as  to  render 
it  impossible  in  fact  to  hold  a  straight  course  eastward  from 
the  Straits. 

§  20.  He  considers  the  habitable  portion  of  the  world  to 
extend  4000  stadia  (400  G.  miles)  to  the  north  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Borysthenes — meaning  probably  the  city  of  that  name  ' 
— and   this  parallel  he  conceives  to  pass  to  the  north  of 


•  See  Chapter  XVI.  p.  629. 

'  ii.  5,  §  8.  p.  115. 

»  J3eo  Chapter  XVI.  p.  631.  .  It  is  a 


striking  instance  of  the  vagoeness  with 
which  all  these  diecossions  and  calcu- 
lations wore  carried  on,  that  8trabo, 
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lemc.  That  island  he  describes  as  "barely  habitable  on 
account  of  the  cold,^  and  he  applies  the  same  remark  to  the 
Scythians  inhabiting  the  regions  farthest  known  to  the  north 
of  the  Borysthenes.  The  great  cold  of  these  countries,  which 
was  familiar  to  the  Greeks  from  the  time  their  colonies  first 
settled  to  the  north  of  the  Euxine,  naturally  led  to  the  belief 
of  their  being  situated  much  farther  north  than  they  really 
are,  and  tended  strongly  to  confirm  the  erroneous  idea  of  their 
y    position  derived  from  mistaken  observations. 

The  southern  limit  he  places  about  3000  stadia  beyond 
Meroe,  or  8000  from  Syene,  which  he  takes  as  situated  on  the 
tropic.  This  line  he  considers  as  passing  through  the  land  of 
the  Automoli  or  Sembritse/  and  the  Land  of  Cinnamon ;  and 
regards  the  lands  farther  south  as  uninhabitable  from  excess 
of  heat.  In  regard  to  this  limit  therefore  he  followed  Era- 
tosthenes, though  for  some  reason,  which  is  not  very  clearly 
explained,  he  placed  it  at  8800  stadia  from  the  equator  instead 
of  8300,  which  was  the  distance  assigned  by  the  older  geo- 
grapher.* 

§  21.  Having  thus  considered  the  position  and  extent  of  the 
habitable  world  with  reference  to  the  terrestrial  globe,  Strabo 
proceeds  to  show  how  a  map  of  it  is  to  be  laid  down.*  This,  as 
he  points  out,  is  a  matter  of  no  difficulty  upon  a  globe,  where 
the  curved  lines  of  the  parallels  of  latitude  and  meridians  of 
longitude,  are  represented  by  similar  curves.  But  as  such  an 
artificial  globe,  in  order  to  admit  of  the  countries  being  repre- 
sented in  sufficient  detail,  would  require  to  be  not  less  tt^^n 
ten  feet  in  diameter,^  and  after  all,  but  a  small  part  of  it  would 
be  occupied  by  the  geographical  representation  of  known  lands, 

like     Eratofltiienes,    always   contents  *  Sw  Chapter  XVL  Note  C,  p.  S64. 

himwlf  with  using  the  expression  **  the  *  ii.  5,  §  10,  p.  1  IS. 


Borysthenes.*'   without  defining  more  '  It  appears  that  a  globe  of  thw  ,..-. 

accurately  the  point  referred  to.  :  had  actually  been  eonatnioted  by  a 


'  hM\iw%  8fA  ifvxot  olKovfi4yriy^  ii.  1,   I  writer    named    (>atea — ^ptobablj    the 
p.  72.    AgHin  in  another  pa8i>aKe  (p.   I  Stoic  philosopher  of  the  '    " 


1 15)  he  speaks  of  it  as  occupied  by  i  known  for  his  oommeiitariea  on 

kypimr  rfk4ts  AyBptavwv  koL  kokws  ol'  t  and  Hesiod — to  which  8timbo  leiaa  ae 

Hovrrww  hik  if'vxof.  t/i  something  well  kno^  (^w^fmi^mr  m- 

•  ii.  5,  §  14,  p.  118.  f*air«p  7r,y  ffponfrcior,  /.  C-X 
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few  people  could  procure  one,  and  in  general  they  must  be 
content  with  a  map  on  a  plane  surface.  In  this  case,  as  he 
justly  observes,  all  the  lines  that  are  circles  on  the  globe  must 
be  represented  by  straight  lines,  parallel  with  the  equator  and 
the  meridian  respectively ;  a  proceeding  inevitably  productive 
of  error,  but  which  as  he  conceives  "  will  not  make  much  dif- 
ference;"® an  assertion  somewhat  startling  to  modern  geo- 
graphers, who  are  accustomed  to  have  recourse  to  a  variety  of 
ingenious  contrivances  to  avoid,  or  at  least  diminish,  the  error 
resulting  from  such  a  process,  but  which  was  not  far  from  the 
truth  in  Strabo's  time.  For  the  greatest  error  arising  from 
such  a  mode  of  plane  projection  (to  use  the  modem  phrase), 
would  really  be  trifling  as  compared  with  those  resulting  from 
erroneous  estimates  of  distance,  and  the  want  of  any  accurate 
observations  of  latitude  and  longitude.  He  therefore  proceeds, 
as  he  expressly  tells  us,*  throughout  the  rest  of  his  work,  to 
consider  the  countries  as  represented  on  a  plane  surface  in  the 
manner  above  described.  The  error  of  the  result  would  be 
indeed  comparatively  unimportant  in  separate  maps  of  each 
country,  and  would  only  assume  any  prominence  in  the  general 
map  of  the  Inhabited  World.^  Even  in  regard  to  this,  if  the 
parallel  of  36°  were  assumed  (as  it  certainly  was  by  Strabo,  in 
imitation  of  Eratosthenes)  as  the  fundamental  parallel,  with 
reference  to  which  the  map  was  constructed,  the  error  would 
have  comparatively  little  influence  upon  the  countries  border- 
ing on  the  Mediterranean;  while  with  regard  to  the  more 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  the  knowledge  of  them  was  as  yet 
much  too  imperfect  for  such  a  cause  to  produce  any  appreciable 
effect. 


*  Biolffti  ykp  fiucp6vy  ihf  &vtI  rciv  k^K' 
Kuw,  r&v  re  iropoAA'^Awi'  ical  rStv  fit<nifi' 
fipirwy  .  .  .  fldfias  ypd^fitp,  L  c.  He 
afterwards  suggests  that  the  meridian 
lines  might  be  drawn  ^*  a  Uttle  inclined 
towards  one  another  ;  **  bot  ag^in  adds 
that  it  is  of  little  consequence. 

*  Ibid.  §  12.  p.  117. 

*  It  would  be  the  more  conroicuous 
iu  this  cafle,  if,  as  Strabo  himsolf  rooom- 


mends,  such  a  map  were  not  less  than 
seven  feet  in  length.  (I.  c.) 

As  we  shaU  hereafter  see,  even 
Ptolemy,  while  giving  an  elaborate 
mode  of  projection  for  his  general  map, 
was  contented  in  his  special  maps  of 
countries  with  laying  down  his  parallels 
of  latitude  and  longitude  as  straight 
lines  crossing  one  another  at  right 
angles. 
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§  22.  Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  different  parts  of  the 
world  in  detail,  Strabo  gives  a  general  outline  of  the  whole, 
which'  is  instructive  and  clearly  expressed.  The  "  Inhabited 
World"  he  considered,  in  common  with  all  preceding  geo- 
graphers, except  Hipparchus,  to  be  a  vast  island,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  the  ocean,  of  which  the  Caspian  Sea,  as  well  as 
the  Persian  and  Arabian  Gulfs,  were  inlets  or  arms.  But  by 
far  the  most  important  and  extensive  of  these  inlets,  as  he  tells 
us,  was  that  which  extended  from  the  Columns  of  Hercules  on 
the  west  to  the  Euxine  and  the  Gulf  of  Issus  on  the  east.  For 
this  sea, — so  familiar  to  modem  geographers  by  the  name  oi 
the  Mediterranean, — the  Greeks  had  no  distinctive  name, 
because  it  had  so  long  been  practically  the  only  one  known  tQ 
them ;  and  Strabo  can  only  distinguish  it  as  "  the  Inner "  or 
"  Our "  Sea.*  But  he  was  fully  alive  to  its  importance  in  a 
geographical  point  of  view,  as  affording  the  key  to  the  eon- 
formation  and  arrangement  of  all  the  countries  around  its 
shores,  and  giving  rise  by  its  numerous  arms  and  inlets  to  the 
broken  and  irregular  character  for  which  Europe  was  dis- 
tinguished from  Asia  and  Africa,  and  which  he  justly  regards 
as  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  its  superior  civilisation  and 
political  importance.^  He  accordingly  proceeds  to  describe  at 
considerable  length  the  form  and  dimensions  of  this  sea,  as 
well  as  of  its  subordinate  portions,  the  Adriatic,  .£gean,  Pio- 
pontis  and  Euxine.  We  have  already  seen  how  enoneous 
were  his  conceptions  of  the  general  form  of  the  Mediterranean 
especially  in  regard  to  its  breadth,  and  the  relative  positioii  of 
the  coasts  of  Gaul  and  Africa.  With  respect  to  its  length  he 
was  better  informed;  he  reckoned  12,000  stadia  from  the 
Columns  to  the  Sicilian  Strait,  9000  from  thence  to  the  coast 
of  Caria  opposite  to  Ehodes,  and  5000  from  thence  to  the  head 


*  71  itrrhs  koX  KoSt  ri^ias  Kryo^iivn  9^'      the   Romans,  not   haTing  siifiaicotij 
AoTTo,  ii.  5,  §  is,  p.  121.     Id  the  8ul>-      pRssed  into  established  oae,  mm  wtm  ihm 


sequent  exposition  he  never  calls  it  :   case  with  the  Latin  appellatioii. 
otherwise  than   h  t^  ^/^s  BikXarra,  I       *  Ibid.  p.  122.     nfkt  Smvrs  SI  tA 


even  the  appeUation  of  ^  irrhs  dclAcrrra,  |    roiovra,  its  l^ifr,  4  «iy*  i^fSw  SiXsrrs 
corresponcuiig  to  the  Internum  Mare  of      vXcoWmi/ui  lx<*  f^/hl^ 
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of  the  Gulf  of  Issus.  This  gives  26,000  stadia  for  the  whole 
length  of  the  Mediterranean;  a  computation  in  which  he 
appears  to  have  followed  Eratosthenes,  and  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  differs  from  the  truth  by  little  more  than  a  fifth.* 

Many  others  of  his  distances  present  in  like  manner  a  very 
fair  approximation  to  the  truth,  though  almost  invariably 
erring  more  or  less  on  the  side  of  excess.  The  fact  appears 
to  be,  that  deficient  as  the  ancients  were  in  any  mode  of 
measfwring  distances  at  sea,  the  rough  estimates  formed  by 
navigators  came  to  be  a  reasonable  approach  to  the  truth 
where  the  distances  were  habitually  traversed.  Hence  their 
approximate  correctness  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
strange  misconcepftions  entertained  even  by  such  a  geographer 
as  Strabo  of  the  relative  position  and  configuration  of  the 
countries  that  surrounded  the  Mediterranean. 

§  23.  The  same  remark  applies  still  more  strongly  to  his 
description  of  the  countries  themselves.  Even  with  regard 
to  such  provinces  as  Spain  and  Gaul,  which  he  himself 
describes  as  being  well  known  to  the  geographer  in  his  time, 
since  they  had  been  brought  under  the  dominion  of  Bome,  his 
geographical  conceptions  were  strangely  wide  of  the  truth. 
Thus  he  describes  the  Pyrenees  as  forming  a  continuous  chain 
from  one  sea  to  the  other,  in  a  line  from  north  to  sotUh :  and 
having  their  direction  parallel  to  that  of  the  Ehine  (!)  ^  Again, 
he  not  only  supposed  the  Sacred  Promontory  (Cape  St.  Vin- 
cent) to  be  the  most  westerly  point  of  Europe,  ignoring 
altogether  the  manner  in  which  the  coast  of  Portugal  projects 
to  the  westward,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus:  but  he  was 
equally  ignorant,  or  negligent,  of  the  still  greater  projection 
of  the  coast  of  Gaul  between  the  mouths  of  the  Seine  and 
Loire,  forming  the  great  Armorican  peninsula,  and  he  describes 


*  See  Chapter  XVI.  p.  634. 

*  In  defining  the  boundaries  of  Ganl 
he  tells  us  that  it  was  limited  on  the 
west  by  the  Pyrenees,  and  on  the  east 
by  the  Bbine,  which  was  parallel  with 
the  Pyrenees  {ikwh  fiki^  8u<rc»f  6pl(u  rit 


Xlvpviyaia  tprq,  irpoacnrr6fi€va  rrjs  iKvri- 
pw$w  Oa\drrrris  .  .  .  inrh  8i  r&v  ioKtro' 
k&v  6  'Prjvos  wapdWriKos  Ay  Tp  Hup^n;, 
iv.  1,  p.  177.  He  again  repeats  tlie 
same  statement,  ii  5,  p.  128. 
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the  Gaulish  Gulf  on  the  Ocean  (the  Bay  of  Biscay)  "  as  looking 
towards  the  north  and  towards  Britain."  He  appears  indeed 
to  have  conceived  the  northern  coasts  of  Gaul  as  preserving 
much  the  same  general  direction  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhine,  and  that  the  four  great  rivers,  the 
Garumna  (Garonne),  the  Liger  (Loire),  the  Sequana  (Seine)  and 
the  Rhine,  pursued  parallel  courses  from  S.  to  N.*  The  mouths 
of  these  rivers  he  describes  as  being  all  of  them  opposite  to 
Britain,  and  consequently  affording  the  most  convenient  places 
of  passage  to  that  island.^  Britain  itself  was  a  great  triangle, 
having  its  longest  side  opposite  to  Gaul,  and  extending  about 
5000  stadia  (500  G.  miles)  in  length,  so  that  its  south-eastern 
promontory  of  Cantium,  or  Kent,  was  opposite  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Rhine,  and  the  south-western  to  Aquitania  and  the 
Pyrenees.^ 

§  24.  Even  his  ideas  of  the  geographical  position  of  Italy 
and  Sicily  were  still  very  imperfect.  Though  in  one  passage 
he  describes  Italy,  according  to  the  popular  notion,  as  ex- 
tending from  north  to  south,'  it  is  evident  that  in  accordance 
with  his  views  concerning  the  position  of  Massilia  and  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  he  could  not  have  found 
space  for  it,  without  extending  it  much  more  to  the  east 
than  it  really  does,  so  that  he  must  have  given  it  an  elongated 
form,  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  it  assumed  on  the  Ptole- 
maic maps,  but  extending  still  more  from  west  to  east,  and 
then  curving  round  at  its  extremity,  so  as  to  descend  to  the 
Sicilian  Strait.  His  notion  of  Sicily  was  still  more  erroneous. 
He  was  of  course  well  aware  of  the  triangular  form  of  the 
island — an  idea  familiar  to  the  Greeks  from  the  earliest  period — 
but  he  supposed  the  coast  from  the  promontory  of  Peloms 
adjoining  the  Sicilian  Strait  to  that  of  Pachynus  to  have  a 
general  direction  from  cast  to  west  instead  of  from  north  to 


•  This  he  expreshly  states  with  re- 
gard to  the  Garoime  and  the  Loire, 
that  tiiey  were  both  parallel  with  the 
Pyrenees  (iv.  2,  p.  190),  and  again  (d. 
192)  that  the  Seine  was  parallel  witli 


the  Rhine. 
'  iv.  5,  p.  199. 

*  Ibid.,  and  see  ii.  5,  p.  128. 

•  ii.  5,  §  28.  p.  128. 
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south,  while  that  of  Lilybaeum  was  brought  down  much  to  the 
south  of  Pachynus,  in  order  to  bring  it  within  about  the  real 
distance  of  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  interval  between  the  two 
he  estimates  at '1500  stadia,  which  considerably  exceeds  the 
truth,  but  not  more  than  do  most  of  his  maritime  distances.^ 
This  was  of  course  a  passage  frequently  made,  and  no  great 
error  could  exist  with  regard  to  it:  but  as  Strabo  had  an 
entirely  erroneous  notion  of  the  latitude  of  Carthage,  which  he 
placed  more  than  5J  degrees  to  the  south  of  its  true  position, 
he  was  compelled  altogether  to  distort  the  form  of  the  island 
in  order  to  make  it  fit  with  his  assumed  hypothesis,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  the  well-known  fact  of  its  proximity  to  the 
coast  of  Africa. 

He  must  have  found  himseK  in  a  somewhat  similar  difficulty 
with  regard  to  the  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  the  dimen- 
sions of  which  he  gives  with  tolerable  accuracy,  and  correctly 
tells  us  that  they  extended  in  a  line  towards  the  south  and 
Africa.*  At  the  same  time  he  estimates  the  distance  from  the 
southern  point  of  Sardinia  to  the  coast  of  Africa  at  2400  stadia, 
a  statement  greatly  exceeding  the  truth,^  and  which,  if  it  be 
added  to  the  measurements  given  of  the  two  islands  and  the 
intervening  strait,  would  give  a  result  considerably  greater 
than  the  whole  breadth  which  he  has  assumed  for  the  Medi- 
terranean. It  became  therefore  necessary  to  place  the  two 
islands  in  a  direction  deviating  materially  from  that  which  he 
has  himself  stated  them  to  occupy. 


^  He  here  (vi.  p.  267)  speaks  of  this 
distance  as  rob\dxi<^ov  Haofia  M 
Aifi^riVf  but  adds  the  words  irtpi  Kapx''!' 
66ya ;  and  it  is  to  be  suspected  that  he 
was  reaUy  thinking  not  of  the  shortest 
passage  to  Cape  Bon,  the  nearest  point 
of  Africa  (the  distance  of  which  from 
Lilybfeum  is  less  than  80  G.  miles), 
but  of  that  to  Carthage  itself,  which  is 
nearly  40  miles  further. 

io¥  ai  rpcTf ,  ^irl  vAtov  koI  Aifi&riv  rtrpofi' 
fidyoL,  y.  2,  §  8.  But  of  the  three  islands 
here  mentioned,  one  is  ^thcdia  (Elba), 


which  cannot,  with  any  reasonable 
allowance  for  vagueness  of  expression, 
be  described  as  parallel  to  the  other 
two. 

'  The  error  is  in  this  instance  the 
more  surprising  as  the  distance  was 
already  much  more  correctly  given  by 
the  early  geographer  Scylax,  who  states 
that  it  was  a  day  and  a  night's  voyage, 
equivalent,  aocordin?  to  his  mode  of 
computation,  to  1000  stadia,  an  esti- 
mate very  near  the  truth.  (Scylax, 
Penplus,  §7.)  See  Chapter  XI.  p.  387, 
note. 
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§  25.  So  difficult  is  it  to  reconcile  the  different  statements  of 
Strabo  with  one  another,  and  to  represent  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  countries  bordering  its  shores  in  the  positions  which  he 
appears  to  have  conceived  them  as  occupying,  that  it  has  been 
supposed  he  did  not  himself  attempt  to  represent  them  on  a 
map,  and  was  content  to  adopt  the  map  of  the  world  as  settled 
by  Eratosthenes,  pointing  out  and  correcting  certain  errors 
in  it  by  verbal  criticism.  But  this  seems  most  impTobaUe, 
especially  when  we  consider  the  manner  in  which  he  gives 
directions  for  the  construction  of  such  a  map,  so  as  to  enable 
any  of  his  readers  to  frame  one  for  themselves.  It  is  far  moro 
natural  to  suppose  that  he  drew  out  a  map  of  the  world,  based 
for  the  most  part  upon  that  of  Eratosthenes  (from  whose  system 
as  a  whole  he  did  not  deviate  widely),  but  introducing  such 
corrections  and  alterations  as  he  deemed  necessarv,  where  he 
had,  or  supposed  that  he  had,  better  information  than  the  older 
geographer.  But  in  so  doing  where  he  found  the  data  fur- 
nished him  by  previous  authors  at  variance,  or  even  contra- 
dictory with  one  another,  he  would  probably  settle  the  matter 
in  a  summary  manner  by  some  compromise  satisfactory  to  his 
own  mind. 

How  little  indeed  he  aimed  at  anything  like  geographical 
accuracy,  and  how  vague  were  the  statements  upon  which  he 
had  to  rely  can  hardly  be  better  shown  than  by  taking  an 
island  so  well  known  as  that  of  Crete,  the  position  of  which 
might  be  supposed  to  be  familiar  to  all.  He  tells  ns^  first,  that 
according  to  Sosicrates,  who  was  considered  by  ApoUodoms 
to  be  the  most  accurate  writer  concerning  the  island,  it  was 
mare  than  2300  stadia  in  length :  while  Hieronymus  gave  the 
length  as  only  2000  stadia,  and  Artemidorus,  who  reckoned  the 
circumference  as  only  4100  stadia,  must  have  made  the  length 
much  less.*    Again,  in  regard  to  its  position  with  relation  to 


•  Strabo,  X.  pp.  474,  475.  All  these 
statements  greatly  exceed  tlie  truth. 
The  actual  length  of  the  i^Iand,  as 
measured  on  a  map  in  a  direct  line, 
does  not  exceed  140  O.  miles,  or  1400 
stadia.    The  estimates  cited  by  Strabo 


were  doubtless  founded  on  itimermr^ 
measurements,  which  would  hmre  bam 
particularly  fallacious  in  the  oaae  of  as 
island  of  so  rugged  and  monntainoai  a 
character. 


\ 
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the  surrounding  countries,  he  tells  us  that  its  south-western 
extremity,  Cape  Kriu  Metopon,  was  distant  from  the  Cyrenaica 
two  days  and  two  nights'  voyage,  while  Cape  Sammonium,  the 
eastern  promontory,  was  four  days  and  four  nights'  voyage  from 
Egypt,  but  others  said  only  three  (!).  This  dbtance  was 
reckoned  by  some  at  5000  stadia,  hy  others  at  less  (!).*  He 
however  tells  us  more  definitely  in  one  place  that  Cape 
Cimarus,  the  N.W.  promontory  of  the  island,  was  700  stadia 
from  Cape  Malea,  in  another  that  Cape  Sammonium  was 
1000  stadia  from  Ehodes.*  Here  he  appears  to  have  been 
following  some  better  authorities  and  these  two  last  statements 
are  not  far  from  the  truth :  and  yet  so  little  real  idea  had  he 
of  the  true  position  of  the  island  that  he  says,  its  eastern  pro- 
montory. Cape  Sammonium,  does  not  project  far  to  the  east  of 
Sunium  (!).^  It  is  evident  either  that  he  never  attempted  to 
reconcile  these  varying  and  conflicting  statements  so  as  to 
represent  his  own  geographical  ideas  upon  a  map,  or  that  he 
solved  the  difficulties  thus  arising  by  some  process  of  which 
he  has  left  us  no  indication. 


Section  2. — Descriptive  Geography. — Europe. 

§  1.  In  his  third  book  Strabo  commences  the  particular 
description  of  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  beginning 
with  Spain,  to  which  the  whole  of  this  third  book  is  devoted. 
His  description  of  the  Iberian  peninsula  is  marked  at  once 
by  the  chief  merits  as  well  as  the  chief  defects  that  characterize 
his  work  in  general.  We  have  already  seen  how  imperfect 
was  his  idea  of  its  geographical  form  and  position,  and  how 
distorted  his  conception  of  its  appearance  on  a  map.     But  he 


*  Strabo,  x.  p.  475. 

•  Ibid.  p.  475 ;  ii.  4,  p.  106.  ^ 

^  Ibid.  p.  474,  {nripinirrov  rod  l^vviov 
ab  'woXh  wphs  lc#.  The  diffeience  in 
loDgitode  Detween  the  two  points  really 


exceeds  2}  degrees.  It  would  have 
been  nearer  the  truth  to  have  said  that 
the  wedem  extremity  of  Crete  was  not 
far  to  the  west  of  Sunium. 
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was  well  acquainted  with  its  leading  geographical  features :  the 
great  rivers  that  traversed  it  from  east  to  west,  the  Baetis 
(Guadalquivir),  the  Anas  (Guadiana),  the  Tagus,  the  Dnrius 
(Douro),  and  the  Minius  (Minho) :   as  well  as  the  Ibems  or 

•  Ebro,  which  however  he  considered  as  having  its  course 
parallel  with  the  chain  of  the  Pjrenees^^d  consequently 
-flowing  from  N.  to  S.     On  the  other  side  of  the  vaUey  of  the 

.'  Ebro,  and  parallel  with  the  Pyrenees,  was  a  chain  of  mountains 

.  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Idubeda,  and  which  he  describes 
as  containing  the  sources  of  the  Tagus  and  Durius.  f'rom  the 
middle  of  this  range  branches  off  another  called  Orospeda 
which  trends  to  the  westward,  and  ultimately  takes  a  turn  to 

.  the  south. '  Beginning  at  first  with  hills  of  moderate,  elevation, 
it  gradually  rises  in  height  till  it  joins  the  range  that  separates 
the  valley  of  the  Bsetis  from  the  coast  near  Malaca  (the  Sierra 
Nevada),  which  he  regarded  as  the  main  continuation  of  this 
central  chain,  while  other  parallel  ridges  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Bsetis  contained  the  mines  for  which  Spain  was  so  famous. 
The  Anas  and  the  Bsetis  had  their  sources  near  one  another 
in  the  range  of  Orospeda:  they  are  correctly  described  as 
flowing  at  first  to  the  west  and  then  turning  off  more  towards 
the  south.  Imperfect  as  is  this  outline  of  the  physical  geo- 
graphy of  Spain,  it  shows  a  general  acquaintance  with  the 
leading  features  of  the  country,  and  a  correct  appreciation  of 
the  manner  in  which  those  features  determine  the  character 
and  conformation'  of  its  different  regions. 

§  2.  The  whole  of  the  northern  part  of  the  pemnsolay 
adjoining  the  Ocean,  he  correctly  describes  as  occupied  by 
a  tract  of  mountainous  country,  extending  from  the  headland 
of  Nerium  (Cape  Finisterre)  to  the  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees : 
and  the  nations  inhabiting  this  quarter,  the  Call^ci,  Astures 
and  Cantabri,  which  had  but  lately  been  brought  under  the 
dominion  of  Rome,  were  still  lawless  and  predatory  tribesi 
living  in  a  semi-barbarous  condition.  The  account  given  of 
their  habits  of  life  and  customs,  which  must  have  been  taken 
by  Strabo  from  previous  writers,  may  probably  refer  to  a  period 
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somewhat  earlier  than  that  at  which  he  wrote,  but  it  is  at  all 
eyents  curious  and  interesting.  Some  of  their  peculiarities 
were  indeed,  as  he  himself  remarks,  common  also  to  the  Gauls 
as  well  as  to  the  Thracians  and  Scythians,^  and  were  probably 
inherent  in  their  mode  of  life  and  the  stage  of  semi-civilization 
in  which  they  found  themselves,  rather  than  belonging  to  them 
as  a  race.  The  Lusitanians  on  the  west,  from  the  promontory 
of  the  Artabri  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  partook  to  a  great 
extent  of  the  same  characteristics,  even  the  inhabitants  of  the 
plains  and  fertile  districts  having  gradually  been  compelled 
by  the  continued  incursions  of  their  ruder  neighbours  to  adopt 
their  warlike  and  desultory  habits :  but  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Hither  province,  as  it  had  long  been  called,*  occupying  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  peninsula,  were  in  a  much  more  civilized 
state,  and  even  the  Celtiberian  tribes  of  the  interior,  which 
had  cost  the  Romans  such  repeated  and  long  continued  efforts 
to  subdue  them,  were  gradually  settling  down  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Roman  civilization  and  of  the  numerous  Roman 
colonies  that  had  been  established  among  them.  The  province 
of  Bsetica  on  the  other  hand,  which  was  occupied  principally 
by  the  Turdetani  in  the  valley  of  the  Baetis,  and  the  Bastelani 
between  them  and  the  sea  coast,  was  not  only  completely 
tranquil  and  civilized,  but  had  become  Bomanized  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  have  almost  entirely  laid  aside  the  use  of  the 
native  language,  and  adopted  Latin  in  its  stead.^ 

This  result  was  mainly  owing  to  the  great  natural  fertility  of 
the  country.  Strabo  can  indeed  hardly  find  words  to  express  his 
admiration  of  the  richness  of  Turdetania,  the  modem  Andalusia, 
which  had  from  the  earliest  times  been  proverbial  for  its  wealth, 
under  the  name  of  Tartessus,^  and  had  continued  to  enjoy  the 


y 


«  iii.4,p.  105. 

•  The  custinction  between  the  two 
provinoes  had  been  established  from  an 
early  period,  and  still  subsisted  in  the 
time  of  Strabo  (iii  4.  p.  166),  though, 
as  he  observes,  the  political  limits  of 
Uie  divisions  Huctuated  from  time  to 
time. 

VOL.  II. 


*  Strabo,  iii.  2,  p.  151. 

'  See  the  well-known  passage  of 
Herodotus  (i.  163),  and  those  quoted 
from  other  writers  by  Strabo  (iii.  2, 
§  13,  pp.  150,  151).  In  Strabo's  time 
the  name  bad  become  ^uite  obsolete, 
and  he  himself  points  out  its  fluctuating 
and  uncertain  use  by  earlier  writers, 
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same  pre-eminence  under  the  Phoenicians,  Carthaginians,  and 
Bomans.  It  not  only  produced  com,  wine,  and  oil  in  great 
abundance,  but  wool  of  first-rate  excellence,^  honey,  wax,  pitch, 
kermes,  and  vermilion  (cinnabar)  ;  while  the  sea-coast  furnished 
salt-fish  in  quantities  equal  to  that  of  the  Euxine.  The  mouths 
of  the  rivers  and  the  estuaries  formed  by  the  action  of  the  tides 
gave  peculiar  advantage  for  the  export  of  these  various  com- 
modities :  hence  an  active  and  constant  trade  was  carried  on, 
and  the  ships  of  Turdetania  that  sailed  from  thence  to  Dicse- 
archia  and  Ostia — the  two  ports  of  Rome — were  the  largest  of 
all  that  were  seen  in  those  great  centres  of  commerce.* 

But  in  addition  to  all  these  varied  sources  of  wealth,  Stiabo 
dwells  above  all  upon  the  extraordinary  mineral  riches  of  this 
favoured  tract.  In  this  respect  indeed  the  south  of  Spain 
enjoyed  a  reputation  in  ancient  times  similar  to  that  of  Mexico 
or  Peru  down  to  our  o^-n  day.  Grold,  silver,  brass  (copper), 
and  iron  were  found  in  quantities,  as  well  as  of  a  quality, 
unsurpassed  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Gold  was  not  only 
obtained  by  digging,  but  by  simple  washing.  The  other  metals 
were  all  derived  from  mines ;  and  these  were  worked  prin- 
cipally in  the  mountains  near  the  sources  of  the  Baetis,  and 
extending  from  thence  towards  New  Carthage:  the  most 
valuable  of  all  the  silver  mines  being  in  the  inunediate  nei^- 
bourhood  of  that  city.  In  the  time  of  Polybius  these  had 
given  employment  to  40,000  workmen,  and  were  said  to  have 
yielded  25,000  drachms  (about  £900)  a  day ;  but  in  Strabo's 
time  the  mines  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  private  pencms, 
and  the  produce  had  apparently  fallen  off.* 


grnne  of  whom  appUed  it  to  the  whole 
country,  some  to  a  town,  some  to  a 
river.  The  last  was  unquestionably 
the  same  with  the  Bietis  or  Guadal- 
quivir. 

*  So  highly  was  the  wool  of  this 
part  of  Spain  valued,  that,  as  he  assures 
us,  rams  for  breeding  purposes  had 
been  known  to  fetch  as  much  as  a  tnlent 
fiach 

*  iii.  2,  §  6,  p.  145. 


•  Strabo.  iiL  2,  K  g-10.  p.  146L  tt 
is  amusing  to  find  him  noHong  vmmg 
other  advantaffea  of  Tonlelaiiia,  ill 
freedom  from  all  deatnieti?e  wild  baMli 

which  abounded  ao  mnoh  in  all  parti 
of  Spain  as  to  do  great  dMBiga  to  tbt 
crops.  They  were  kOled  bj  mmm^  ef 
ferrets  {-yaXas  iLypOs},  the  qm  afiMeii 
he  describes  exactlT  M  it  is 
at  the  present  day  {ibi.  §  <S)l 
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§  3.  It  is  remarkable,  that  throughout  his  description  both 
of  the  natural  productions  and  physical  peculiarities  of  Spain, 
and  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  its  inhabitants,  Strabo 
appears  to  have  relied  almost  exclusively  upon  Greek  autho- 
rities, his  statements  being  derived  principally  from  Polybius, 
Artemidorus,  and  Posidonius.  He  indeed  speaks  in  one 
passage*  in  very  disparaging  terms  of  the  Boman  writers  in 
general,  whom  he  accuses  of  doing  little  but  copy  the  Greeks ; 
but  it  seems  impossible  that  their  historians,  in  relating  their 
long-continued  wars  with  the  Spaniards,  should  not  have  con- 
tributed many  facts  to  the  geography  of  the  country.  The 
construction  of  roads  in  all  directions  through  Spain,  and  the 
itineraries  which  must  certainly  have  existed  in  his  day  of  the 
stations  and  distances  along  these,  would  also  have  furnished 
most  valuable  materials  to  a  geographer  that  was  able  to  appre- 
ciate them.  But  no  attempt  is  made  by  Strabo  to  turn  to 
account  these  sources  of  information.  The  only  instance  in 
which  he  especially  refers  to  the  Boman  campaigns  is  that  of 
D.  Brutus  CalliuLcus  against  the  Lusitanians,  and  the  particulars 
of  this  he  probably  learnt  from  Polybius.'  Even  where  he 
adverts  to  the  construction  by  the  Bomans  of  a  great  highway 
from  the  Pyrenees  through  Tarraco  and  Saguntum  to  the 
frontiers  of  Bsetica,  and  thence  on  to  Corduba  and  Gades,  he 
gives  no  account  of  the  distances ;  and  contents  himself  with 
telling  us  that  Julius  Ceesar  accomplished  the  journey  from 
Bome  to  his  camp  at  Obulco  on  his  way  to  Munda  in  twenty- 
seven  days.* 

In  his  enumeration  of  the  names  of  towns  and  of  the  native 


on  this  oooanon  the  well-known  story 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Gymnesian 
Islands  (Iviza  and  Fonnentera),  having 
sent  a  deputation  to  the  Boman  goyem- 
roent  to  represent  that  they  were  abso- 
lutely driyen  out  of  their  homes  by  the 
multitude  of  these  animals.  What  hap- 
pened in  the  island  of  Porto  Santo 
after  its  disooyery  by  the  Portugaeee 
shows  that  this  may  have  been  no 
exaggeration. 


•  Ibid.  4,  p.  166. 

'  iii.  8,  p.  152.  The  campaigns  of 
D.  Brutus  against  the  Lusitanians  and 
GaUaioi  or  Gallscians,  by  which  he 
earned  the  surname  of  CallaTcus,  took 
place  in  b.o.  13S-185,  a  few  years  onlv 
oefore  Polybius  was  in  Spain  with  his 
Mead  Soipio  during  the  Nnmantine 
War. 

•  iy.  4,  §  9,  p.  160. 

b2 
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tribes  in  Spain,  Strabo  has  made  a  judicious  selection,  and 
must  have  followed  good  authorities,  as  almost  all  the  names 
he  mentions  are  well  known  from  other  sources,  and  must  haye 
been  places  of  some  importance.  At  the  same  time  he  avoids 
the  error  into  which  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  subsequently  fell,  of 
loading  their  pages  with  obscure  and  insignificant  names.  He 
indeed  adds  some  judicious  remarks*  on  the  proneness  of 
geographical  as  well  as  historical  writers  to  bestow  the  title  of 
towns  and  cities  on  places  that  were,  in  fact,  mere  villages.  It 
was  thus  that  some  writers  asserted  that  there  were  more  than 
a  thousand  cities  (iroXei^)  in  Spain  ;  and  even  Polybius  affirmed 
that  Tiberius  Gracchus  took  or  destroyed  three  hundred  eUim 
in  Celtiberia  alone.  This  exaggeration,  as  he  points  out,  was 
the  more  inexcusable  in  the  case  of  Spain,  as  the  inhabitants  of 
the  interior  for  the  most  part  lived  wholly  in  villages,  and  the 
barren  and  rugged  character  of  the  country  was  ill  adapted  to 
the  formation  of  towns.^ 

§  4.  In  the  last  section  of  the  third  book  Strabo  treats  of  the 
islands  adjacent  to  Spain,  and  describe  at  some  length  the 
Balearic  Islands,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  Pityusse,  totfr"^ 
which  were  in  his  day  well  known:  the  former  espectBJly 
leaving  received  two  Roman  colonies.  ^  He  theii  gives  a  Iwig 
account  of  Gadeira  (Gades),  which  was  still  at  this  period  one 
of  the  most  important  emporia  of  commerce  in  the  world ;  and 
enters  into  somewhat  idle  disquisitions  as  to  its  relations  with 
the  fabulous  island  of  Erytheia,  the  abode  of  king  Geryones. 
In  conclusion,  he  mentions  the  celebrated  Cassiterides,  which 
he  describes  as  ten  in  nimiber,  lying  close  together,  but  far  out 
to  sea  to  the  north  of  the  port  of  the  Artabri,  fipom  which  they 
were  separated  by  a  wider  extent  of  sea  than  that  between  Gaid 

'  Stnbo,  iiL  4,  §  la,  p.  163.  a  Greek  or  Italian,  and  «?»  al  tbt 

*  It  jeems  straoge  to  ns  At  first  to  present  day  a  reoent  wrUn'  apnati  of 

find  the  broad  oom-growing  plains  of  >   ^  the    trackleii,   k»kely,    wiad-blvvn 

Old  and  New  Castile  included  in  this  plains  "  of  Castile  aa  mnoh  ezpoaed  to 

character,  as  wild  and  barren  regions,  !   drought,  notwithstandiog  the  teSitf 

supporting  but  a  scanty  population.  1  of  the  soil,  and  thinly  pcwpkid  fm  ea»- 

But  their  inclement  climate  was  alone  I   sequence, 
sufficient  to  produce  this  impreauon  to 
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and  Britain.'  The  inhabitants  are  described  as  wearing  long 
black  garments,  and  walking  about  with  long  wands  in  their 
hands,  looking  like  the  Furies  of  tragedy.  They  traded  in  tin 
and  lead,  in  exchange  for  which  they  received  pottery,  salt,  and 
bronze  vessels.  The  trade  with  these  islands  had  for  a  long 
time  been  confined  to  the  Phoenicians  from  Gades,  but  had 
been  opened  out  to  the  Bomans  by  P.  Crassus,  who  visited 
them  in  person,  and  from  that  time  the  intercourse  was  carried 
on  briskly.* 

It  is  remarkable  that  he  says  nothing,  either  here  or  else- 
where, of  the  proximity  of  the  Tin  Islands  to  Britain:*  he 
seems  to  have  regarded  them  only  with  reference  to  Spain,  and 
in  connexion  with  Gades,  from  whence  the  trade  with  them  had 
originally  been  carried  on. 

§  5.  The  fourth  book  is  devoted  to  Gaul.  Britain  and  the 
«Aips.  His  ideas  concerning  the  form  and  position  of  Gaul 
have  already  been  explained,  and  we  have  seen  how  widely 
they  departed  from  the  truth.  But  erroneous  as  were  his 
notions  in  a  strictly  geographical  sense,  he  was,  as  in  the  case 
of  Spain,  well  acquainted  with  the  general  character  of  the 
country,  the  nations  that  inhabited  it,  and  the  main  geogra- 
phical features  that  determined  its  conformation.  Besides  the 
^^■Alps  and- Pyrenees  he  deacrihea  the  Cemmenus  (Cevennes) 
as  a  chain  of  mountains,  branching  off  from  the  Pyrenees,  at 
right  angles,  and  extending  to  the  centre  of  Gaul,  where  it 
gradually  sank  into  the  plain.    He  mentions  also  the  Jura, 


*  iii.  5,  §  11,  p.  175.  €d  9h  Kottitc. 
p(8cf  8/ica  fji4w  cjcri,  Kutrrm  8*  4yyhs  iXXH- 
Kt0P  vphs  ikpKToy  iarh  rOv  rw  *Aprd$p«y 
Xtfi/ros  vtKdyuu. 

*  Ibid.  p.  176.  It  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  this  PubUus  Crassus  is 
the  same  as  the  lieutenant  of  CsBsar, 
who  subdued  the  Armorican  tribes  in 
Gaul,  and  Tisited  the  shores  of  the 
VfTestem  Ocean  (Cesar,  B.  G.  IL  S4^ : 
but  it  is  strange  that  if  Strabo  bad 
access  to  the  information  which  he  col- 
lected, he  should  still  connect  the  Cas- 


siterides  with  Spain,  instead  of  Gitul  or   '  immediate  vicinity. 


Britain. 

*  It  may  be  remembered  that  no  men- 
tion of  the  Cassiterides  is  found  in 
Cesar.  In  another  passoge  indeed  (ii. 
5,  p.  120),  Strabo  speaks  of  them  as 
Wine  in  the  open  sea  north  of  the 
Artabri,  ^*in  about  the  same  latitude 
as  Britain:"  yiitroi  vcAiyiai,  itarii  rh 
Bprrr€Ufue6w  vats  ic\lfM  /Sp^ftcnu,  the 
south-western  angle  of  which  he  re- 
garded as  facing  the  Pyrenees  I  But 
this  very  phrase  evidently  excludes 
the  supposition  that  they  were  in  its 
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under  the  name  of  lourasios,  and  describes  it  as  separating  the 
Helvetii  from  the  Sequani,  who  inhabited  the  region  known  in 
modem  times  as  Tranche  Comte.*    With  the  Rhone  and  its 
tributaries  he  was  well  acquainted,  and  describes  very  i5ar=^ 
rectly  the  confluence   of  the   Dubis  (Doubs)  with  the  £mt 
(Saone),  and  that  of  the  latter  river  with  the  Bhone,  but  he 
erroneously  supposed  both  the  Arar  and  the  Dubis — as  well  as 
the  Sequana  (Seine) — ^to  take  their  rise  in  the  Alps — showinir 
how  vague  was  his  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  the  different 
mountain-chains  in  this  part  of  Graul.*    He  was  JAiniliar  also 
as  already  mentioned,  with  the  great  rivers  that  flowed  into 
the  Ocean — the  Garonne,  Loire,  and  Seine — ^all  of  which  he 
conceived  to  flow,  in  a  general  way,  from  south  to  north 
parallel  with  the  Bhine  and  the  Pyrenees.     And  he  was  fullv^ 
alive  to  the  remarkable  advantages  derived  by  G^ul  from  the 
facilities  of  internal  communication  afforded  by  these  riveis. 
which  approached  so  near  to  each  other  that  a  very  short 
passage  over  land  was  needed  from  the  Saone  to  the  Seine  on 
uie  one  hand,  and  from  the  Bhone  to  the  Loire  on  the  otherJ 
These  facilities  were  in  his  time  turned  extensively  to  acoonnt : 
and  a  flourishing  transit  trade  was  carried  on  from  the  ports  on 
the  Ocean  to  those  of  Narbo  and  Massilia  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean.   Burdigala  (Bordeaux)  at  the  mouth  of  the  Graitxnne 
was  already  an  important  emporium  of  trade.     The  iiames  of 
the  sea  ports  at  the  mouths  of  the  other  two  great  rivers^  the 
Loire  and  the  Seine,  Strabo  has  unfortunately  omitted  to  men- 
tion.    Corbilo,  which  had  formerly  been  the  chief  port  cm  the 
Loire,^  had  in  his  time  ceased  to  exist. 

§  6.  His  description  of  the  Boman  Province,  or  GUlii^ar- 
bonensis,  as  it  was  now  beginning  to  be  calfedlyis^ininnte  an9~ 
accurate,  and  he  clearly  points  out  the  difference  of  ite  <diinate, 
which  distinguished  it  from  other  parts  of  Graol,  and  nHMe 
nearly  approached  to  that  of  Italy.*    With  the  rest  of  Gaid  his 

*  iy.  3,  i  4.  p.  193.  !   See  Chapter  XVII.  p.  la. 

*  W.  3,§  2,  p.  192.  *  iT.  p.  178.    The  whole  «r  ^t  Kmw 
^  It.  1,  §  14,  p.  189.  bonitis  (he  fays)    pndmom  the 

*  Polyb.  ap.  Strab.  iv.  2.  §  1,  p.  190.  fruits  as  Italy.    Bat  aa  yoa 
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acquaintance  was  comparatively  superficial,  but  he  had  here 
an  excellent  authority  before  him  in  Caesar,  of  whose  Com- 
mentaries he  made  great  use,  and  whom  h^  generally  follows 
in  regard  to  the  names  and  divisions  of  the  Gaulish  tribes.  A 
more  recent  authority  was  indeed  available  in  his  time  in  the 
inscription  on  the  altar  at  Lyons  erected  in  honour  of  Augustus 
by  the  combined  nations  of  Gaul,  and  which  bore  the  names  of 
sixty  tribes  or  states  (civitates).^  But  Strabo  does  not  appear 
to  have  derived  any  assistance  from  the  materials  furnished 
by  this  document.  Nor  do  we  find  him  making  any  use, 
for  the  purposes  of  his  geographical  description,  of  the  lines  of 
road  which  the  Romans  had  already  constructed  through  the 
country :  though  he  himself  tells  us  that  Agrippa  had  made 
four  such  lines  of  highway,  all  proceeding  from  Lugdimum 
(Lyons)  as  a  centre.  The  first  of  these  proceeded  through  the 
Cevennes  to  the  Santones  and  Aquitania;  the  second  led  to 
the  Bhine ;  the  third  to  the  shores  of  the  Ocean,  adjoining  the 
territory  of  the  Bellovaci  and  Ambiani ;  and  the  fourth  to  the 
Narbonitis  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Massilia.^  From  thence 
another  line  branched  ofi"  by  Tarasco  to  Nemausus  and  Narbo, 
and  thence  to  the  passage  of  the  Pyrenees.  This  last  he 
describes  minutely,  as  well  as  another  branch  proceeding  from 
Tarasco  through  the  land  of  the  Vocontii  to  Ebrodunum 
(Embrun),  and  thence  over  the  Mont  Genevre  to  Ocelum  in 
Italy .^  This  was  in  his  day  one  of  the  most  frequented  passes 
over  the  Alps.  But  his  accurate  details  concerning  these 
roads  through  the  Boman  province,  which  had  existed  long 
before,  render  the  absence  of  them  in  regard  to  the  great 
central  lines  the  more  striking. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  knowledge  of  the  parts  of 


the  north,  and  to  Mount  Cemmenus,  1  altar  is  again  referred  to  by  Dion  Cas- 

the  country  ceaaes  to  tfroduoe  olives  sius  (Ut.  82),  by  Suetoniuu  (Claud.  2), 

and  figs,  though  other  things  still  grow.  |  and  by  Juvenal  (Sal,  1.  v.  44).   Unfortu- 

As  you  advance  farther,  the  vine  also  1  nately  no  record  has  been  preserved  to 

does  not  readily  ripen  its  fruit.    But  Us  of  the  inscribed  names, 

the  whole  country  bears  com,  millet,  '  iv.  6,  §  11,  p.  20S. 

acorns,  and  all  kinds  of  cattle.  Mv.  1,  $  3,  pp.  178, 179. 
»  St]?abo,  iv.  3,  §  2,  p.  192.    This 
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Gaul  adjoining  the  Ocean  was  very  imperfect :  the  yagaeneas 
and  generality  of  his  notices  of  this  part  of  the  country  con- 
trasts strongly  with  the  detailed  accuracy  of  his  description  of 
the  regions  adjacent  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Pyrenees. 
The  only  exception  is  with  regard  to  the  Veneti,  of  whose 
naval  power  and  the  construction  of  their  ships  he  gives  a  full 
account ;  but  this  is  taken  directly  from  Caesar.^  Of  the  other 
Armorican  tribes  he  mentions  only  the  Osismii,  whom  he  iden- 
tifies with  the  Ostimii  of  Pytheas,  and  states  that  they  dwelt 
upon  a  promontory  projecting  a  considerable  distance  into  the 
sea,  but  not  to  the  extent  maintained  by  that  writer,  and  thoee 
who  followed  him.  It  is  evident  that  Strabo  had  here  no 
correct  information,  and  had  no  idea  of  the  real  extent  and 
magnitude  of  the  Armorican  promontory,  fie  apparently  con- 
ceived the  Veneti,  who,  as  he  learned  from  Cfesar,  carried 
on  an  extensive  trade  with  Britain,  to  be  situated  opposite  to 
that  island.^ 

§  7.  With  regard  to  the  division  of  Graul  he  begins  by  stating 
in  accordance  with  C£esar  that  it  was  divided  into  three 
nations,  the  Aquitanians,  the  Celts  or  Gauls  properly  so  called^ 
and  the  Belgse.  The  Aquitanians  were,  as  he  justly  observes, 
a  wholly  distinct  people  from  the  Celts,  and  more  nearly 
resembled  the  Iberians.  In  this  ethnographical  sense  they 
were  bounded  by  the  Garonne  to  the  north :  but  in  the  reor- 
ganization of  Graul  by  Augustus,  that  emperor  had  extended 
the  limits  of  Aquitania  to  the  Loire,  thus  uniting  fourteoi 
tribes  of  Celtic  origin  with  the  Aquitanians  properly  so  called. 
The  rest  of  Gaul  was  divided  into  the  provinces  of  Gidlia  Lng- 
dunensis  and  Belgica :  but  Strabo  differs  from  all  other  wiitere 


•  It.  4,  §  1,  p.  194.  Compare  C»9ar, 
S.  G.  V.  13. 

*  Strabo,  iv.  4,  §  1.  He  may  in  part 
have  been  muled  by  Cadsar's  expression, 
where,  after  enumerating  the  maritime 
natioDS  that  sent  auxiliary  forces  to  the 
Veneti,  including  the  Osismii  and 
Lexovii,  as  well  as  the  Morini  and 
Menapii,  he  adds,  **auxilia  ex  Brit- 


annia, qua  contra  eoB 
est,  arcessunt  *'  (R  G.  iiL  9). 
nothing  in  Gnaar  to  iliow  wbeUier  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  oooigumtioa 
of  the  ooaats  of  Britlaay  and  Ker- 
mandy ;  he  twice  mentic»a  Um  bmm 
of  the  Osismii  among  the  AiiMrieM 
tribes,  but  with  no  farther  **^V*t*t— 
of  tbeir  position  (B.  (?.  ii.  34 ;  ^auTS^ 
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in  extending  the  latter  province  along  the  shores  of  the  Ocean 
from  the  months  of  the  Bhine  to  those  of  the  Loire,  so  as  to 
include  the  Veneti  and  Osismii  among  the  Belgic  tribes.*  This 
is  probably  an  error,  but  Strabo  himself  remarks  that  the  geo- 
grapher does  not  require  to  take  much  pains  with  regard  to 
the  merely  political  and  administrative  divisions  of  countries 
where  these  do  not  coincide  with  natural  boundaries. 

His  account  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Gauls,  as 
well  as  of  their  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  is  taken  almost 
entirely  from  Caesar,  but  with  the  addition  of  some  circum- 
stances of  more  dubious  authenticity,  which  he  derived  from 
Posidonius,  Artemidorus,  and  other  Greek  authorities.  He 
adds  however  that  the  Gauls  were  rapidly  becoming  civilized, 
and  imitating  the  Boman  manners,  as  well  as  adopting  their 
language.  This  change  had  already  taken  place  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  Boman  province,  or  Narbonitis,  where  the  native 
tribes  had  been  stimulated  by  the  example  of  the  Massaliots, 
and  begun  even  to  devote  their  attention  to  literature  and 
study :  and  it  was  from  thence  extending  itself  by  degrees  into 
the  neighbouring  parts  of  GauL'  v/ 

§  8.  Of  Britain  he  had  very  little  knowledge  beyond  what 
he  derived  from  Caesar.  We  have  already  seen  that  he  erro- 
neously conceived  the  south  coast  of  Britain  to  extend  opposite 
to  that  of  Gaul,  from  the  mouths  of  the  Bhine  to  the  Pyrenees, 
and  that  the  interval  was  throughout  much  the  same,  so  that 
the  distance  was  not  much  greater  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Garonne  and  the  Loire  than  from  those  of  the  Seine  and 
Bhine.  But  the  nearest  point,  he  correctly  adds,  was  from  thef 
Portus  Itius,  in  the  land  of  the  Morini,  from  whence  Caesar 
sailed  on  his  expedition  to  the  island:  the  distance  at  this 
point  being  only  320  stadia.  It  is  strange  however  that  he 
altogether  rejects  the  statements  of  Caesar  with  regard  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  island,  and  regards  the  side  opposite  to 
Gaul — the  length  of  which  he  estimates  at  the  utmost  at 

•  Strabo,  I.  c  '  iv.  1,  §  12,  p.  186. 
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5000  stadia — as  the  longest  side  of  Britain,  instead  of  being, 
as  Caesar  had  described  it,  and  as  it  really  is,  by  much  the 
shortest^  He  consequently  gave  to  the  island  a  Tery  incon- 
siderable extension  towards  the  north,  so  as  to  bring  its  most 
northerly  portions  into  the  same  latitude  as  the  mouths  of  the 
Borysthenes,  and  only  8700  stadia,  or  14^  degrees  of  latitude 
north  of  the  Strait  of  the  Columns.* 

No  attempt  had  been  made  since  the  time  of  Caesar  to 
subjugate  Britain,  but  the  native  princes  had  entered  into 
friendly  relations  with  the  Boman  Emperors,  and  a  consider^ 
able  commerce  was  carried  on  with  the  island.  Among  the 
products  exported  from  thence  Strabo  enumerates  gold  and 
silver  as  well  as  iron,  but  makes  no  mention  of  tin :  besides 
these,  he  says,  it  furnished  com,  cattle,  hides  and  slaves,  and 
dogs  for  the  chase  of  a  very  fine  breed.  The  climate  was 
milder  than  that  of  Gaul,  but  very  subject  to  mists,  so  that 
even  in  bright  weather  the  sun  was  only  visible  for  three  or 
four  hours  in  the  day.^ 

leme  or  Ireland  he  conceived,  as  has  been  already  men* 
tioned,  and  as  he  himself  repeatedly  states,  to  be  situated  to 
ihe  north  of  Britain.  Its  length  was  greater  than  its  breadth, 
but  he  does  not  give  an  estimate  of  either :  nor  does  he  in  this 
place  say  anything  of  its  distance  from  Britain.  But  he  else* 
where  states  that  the  interval  was  not  known  with  any  cer- 
tainty.^ He  however  regarded  it  as  the  most  northern  of 
all  known  lands,  and  as  barely  habitable  on  account  of  the 
cold.^  Of  its  inhabitants  little  was  known:  they  were  said 
to  be  mere  savages,  addicted  to  cannibalism,  and  holding 
promiscuous  intercourse  with  their  women.     But  Strabo  Kimi^Jf 


*  Strabo,  i.  4,  §  3,  p.  63 ;  iv.  5,  §  1,       rV  *l^prrip  obic4rt  >Trfyijii»^  w^^m^  nr 
p.  199.    See  Chapter  XIX.  p.  127.  0c<i|.     Again,  in  another  pMnce  \iL 


•  Id.  ii.  5,  §  78,  pp.  114.  115.  p.  72),  he  tells  na  that  lenie  was  Ml 

^  Id.  iy.  5,  §§  2,  3.    In  another  pas-  :   more  than  5000  btadia  duteal  fi^m 

•age  (ii.  5,  p.  115)  he  telU  us  that  the  Gaul:  a  statement  that  he  moai  mvs 

Romans  pnrpoeeiy  refrained  from  con-  '   found    aome  diffiouhy  itt 


Suering  the  island,  in  order  to  avoid      with  his  own  ■jstem. 
tic  expense  of  maintaining  it  '  See  the  paMMiui  cited  in  Bolr  t» 

*  il  5,  §  8,  p.  115.    rh  8'  cVcrtfcy  M       p.  232. 


,* 
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adds  that  he  had  no  trustworthy  authorities  for  these  facts. 
The  other  islands  around  Britain  he  treats  as  unworthy  of 
notice,  and  mentions  Thule  only  to  repeat  his  disbelief  of  the 
account  of  it  that  had  been  given  by  Pytheas.^ 

§  9.  He  next  returns  to  speak  of  the  Alps,  his  knowledge  of 

which  shows,  as  might  be  expected,  a  great  advance  upon  that 

of  Polybius.     Indeed  the  recent  subjugation  of  the  Alpine 

tribes  under  Augustus,  and  the  frequent  communication  held 

by  the  Bomans  with  their  Transalpine  provinces,  had  necessarily 

led  to  a  much  more  familiar  acquaintance  with  these  mountains. 

Hence  Strabo  is  not  only  able  to  give  us  many  interesting 

particulars  concerning  the  different  nations  inhabiting  the 

Alps  and  a  correct  description  of  their  localities,  but  his 

account  of  the  mountain  chain  itself  shows  a  clear  idea  of  its 

general  form  and  configuration,  and  of  the  rivers  that  flowed 

from  it    Thus  he  describes  the  Alps  as  forming  a  great  curve 

having  its  concave  side  turned  towards  the  plains  of  Italy,  its 

centre  in  the  land  of  the  Salassians,  and  its  two  extremities 

bending  round,  the  one  by  Mount  Ocra,  and  the  head  of  the 

Adriatic,  the  other  along  the  sea  coast  of  Liguria  to  Genoa, 

where  they  join  the  Apennines.^    In  another  passage  ^  he  fixes 

the  termination  of  the  Maritime  Alps  with  more  precision  at 

y ada  Sabbata  ( Vado\  260  stadia  from  Genoa,  which  almost 

exactly  coincides  with  the  view  generally  adopted  by  modern 

geographers.     The  highest  summits  of  the  whole  range  he 

supposes  to  be  those  in  the  land  of  the  Medulli  (between  the 

Mont  Genevre  and  the  Petit  St.  Bernard),  where  the  direct 

ascent  of  the  mountains  was  said  to  be  not  less  than  100  stadia 

and  the  descent  on  the  other  side  into  Italy  the  same  distance. 

Here  among  the  hollows  of  the  mountains  was  a  lake,  and  two 

sources,  from  one  of  which  flowed  the  Druentia  (Durance)  into 

Gaul  to  join  the  Bhone ;  from  the  other  the  Durias  (Dora)  to 


*  Strabo,  iv.  .5,  §  5,  p.  201.  Of  the 
CasaiterideB  he  had  already  spokeii,  in 
connection  with  Spain,  and  evidently 
did  not  regard  them  as  belonging  to 


the  group  of  the  Britannic  Islands  (see 
above,  p.  245). 

*  V.  1,  §  8,  p.  211. 

•  iv.  6,  §  1,  p.  202. 


I 
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*  Ibid.  §  6,  p.  204.    He  adds  that  the      campaign  of  Tiberius  agaiMi  tkt  Vfe- 
Aduas  (Adda),  which  formed  the  Lake      delid,  who  had  actually 


Larius,  had  its  soarces  in  the  same  na¥a]  statioii  oq  the  only  iakai  !!«•- 

moontain  group.  taina  (^»bo,  rii.  1,  §  5,  p.  tU^ 

*  Of  these  he  was  well  acquainted  *  iv.  6,  §  9 ;  TiL  1^  S  ^ 

with  the  name  of  tlie  Lake  Lemanus,  1       '  iv.  6,  |  loi,  pw  206. 

through  which  the  Rhone  flowed  ;  but  *  !▼.  6,  {  6,  pu  ML 
apparently  knew  no  name  for  the  lake 


join  the  Po.''  That  river  itself  had  its  sources  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, but  at  a  lower  level,  and  was  swelled  in  its  course 
by  the  junction  of  many  tributaries.^  In  like  manner  he  tells 
us  correctly  that  the  Bhone  and  the  Bhine  had  their  sources 
near  to  one  another  in  the  Mount  Adula  CASoiJXa?)  ;• — the  only 
distinctive  aj  ellation  of  any  particular  group  which  he  men- 
tions— and  thi  ;  they  each  formed  a  large  lake  in  their  course 
lower  down.^  He  was  also  aware  of  the  true  source  of  the 
Danube,  which  he  well  describes  as  lying  in  a  detached  ndge 
of  mountains,  beyond  the  Bhine  and  its  lake,  adjoining  the 
Suevi  and  the  Hercynian  Forest.*  ' 

With  the  -eastern  extremity  of  the  Alps,  where  the  chain 
sweeps  round  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  he  was  also  well 
acquainted,  and  gives  a  curious  account  of  the  commerce  thai 
was  carried  on  in  his  day  over  the  Mount  Ocra — whidi  he 
correctly  describes  as  the  lowest  part  of  the  Alps — from 
Aquileia  to  a  place  called  Nauportus  or  Pamportus  cm  the 
Save.  It  was  by  this  route  that  Italian  goods  were  conveyed 
into  Pannonia  and  the  other  countries  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube.^  The  other  mountaineers  of  the  Alps  also  carried  on 
some  trade  with  Italy,  bringing  down  resin,  pitch,  wax,  honey, 
and  cheese.  In  his  time  they  were  become  tranquil  sal^ects 
of  Bome,  and  had  laid  aside  the  predatory  habits  whidi  they 
had  practised  for  centuries. 

§  10.  Augustus,  who  had  completed  the  subjugation  of  the 
mountain  tribes,  had  also,  he  tells  us,  bestowed  great  pains 
upon  the  construction  of  roads  through  their  country :  and  had 
rendered  these  practicable  for  carriages,  wherever  the  natmal 
difficulties  were  not  too  great.^    Still  the  number  of  high 

'  iv.  6,  §  5,  pp.  203,  204.  fonned  hy  the  Bhine,  thoMk  11  M 

•  Ihid.  p.  204.  reoentiy  aitraeled  attentioa  dniurfka 
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roads  tlms  opened  was  but  small.  Vf 'the  two  [i^issi  s  k-ading 
from  the  valley  of  the  Salassi  tn  l.ngdunun,  H  4  iw  through 
the  Centrones  (the  Little  St.  JViimrd)  wbioJiifE^  thf  longer 
imd  more  circuitons  was  aTailal')'-  for  eaningCB,  tin?  other 
BCiose  the  Pennine  Alps  (the  Gr'ut  8t(  Beqaanl)  >vu3  more 
direct,  but  narrow  and  steep,  and  nut  |i]\ialk«MHfbi  C'Liriagea, 
The  road  through  the  Graian  Alps,  aii<l  ths'pL-ity  fctogdom  of 
Cottios  (the  Mont  Gen^vre)*  v&s  uppaiestiy  alao  Bl^n  to 
carriagea,  and  was  one  of  the  most  fTi>(|ii<'iited  {HHfiPni  the 
Boman  times.  No  mention  is  found  ol'  any  olbar  fmss  between 
the  Great  St.  Bernard  and  that  througli  tlu'  ItliiK'tiaus  (the 
Brenner  pass  in  the  Tyrol)  which  from  its  comparative  facility 
must  have  been  frequented  in  all  times.  But  Strabo,  with  a 
vant  of  method  often  found  in  hia  work,  while  censuring 
Polybius  for  noticing  only  four  passes  across  the  Alps,  haa 
omitted  to  give  us  any  regular  enumeration  of  those  known 
and  frequented  in  his  own  day.  He  describes  in  strong  terms 
the  natural  difficulties  of  these  passes,  the  frightful  chasms  and 
giddy  precipices  along  which  the  narrow  roads  had  to  be 
carried,  as  well  as  the  avalanches  of  snow,  which  were  capable 
of  carrying  away  whole  companies  of  travellers  at  once.  These 
he  ascribes  with  xemarkable  precision  to  the  sliding  of  great 
masses  of  snow,  congealed  by  successive  frosts,  one  over  the 
other.* 

§  11.  The  fifth  and  sixth  books  are  devoted  to  the  description 
of  Italy  and  the  adjoining  islands,  with  which  he  was  of  course 
well  acquainted,  and  for  the  topography  of  which  he  had  abun- 
dant materials  at  his  command.  We  have  already  seen  how 
erroneous  was  his  conception  of  the  true  position  and  configu- 
ration of  the  peninsula,  as  it  would  be  represented  on  a  map ; 
but  with  ito  general  features  he  was  naturally  familiar,  and  big 
outline  of  its  physical  geography  is  on  the  whole  clear  and 
satisfactory.  The  leading  natural  features  of  Italy  aro  indeed 
so  strongly  marked  by  nature  that  it  would  be  difficult  not  to 

n  detul,  W.  1,  S  S,  p.  im 
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seize  tbem  curm<-tTy>  fhth  is  in  the  first  place  the  broad 
valley,  or  rikther  pWn,  of  thr  Po,  bounded  by  the  great  chain 
of  the  Alps  M  ttM  Aortli  nii<l  by  ths  inferior,  bat  scarcely  lew 
markfrl.  niNge  nf  <he^i if u nines  to  the  south,  and  gradoally 
paatiin;.-  intn  t)i«  lagwios  aud  marshes  of  Venetia  and  the  low 
country  nmr  KiitPuM.  The  Apennines  also  are  well  described 
by  ;strul>ff-—  MlMgling  directly  across  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  knd,  from  f^  frontiers  of  I.igoria  and  Tyrrhenia  oa  the 
one  sea  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ariminmn  and  Ancona  on  the 
other,  and  then  turning  inland  so  as  to  divide  the  p^unsola 
into  two  throagh  its  whole  length,  bat  keeping  nearer  to  the 
Adriatic  till  they  turn  off  again  in  Lucania,  and  after  paanng 
through  Lucania  and  BrUttium  end  in  the  promontory  of 
Lencopetra  not  fw  from  Bhegium.*  He  compares  the  peiun- 
solar  portion  of  Italy — excluding  the  two  projecting  spun  or 
promontories  of  lapygia  and  Bruttiom — with  that  of  the 
Adriatic  Sea  adjoining  it  :*  rather  a  singular  comparison  and 
rendered  more  so  by  his  adding  that  the  length  of  each  is  not 
much  less  than  6000  stadia  (600  Gr.  miles),  a  great  exaggeration, 
as  the  distance  &om  Ariminum  to  the  extremity  of  the  lapygian 
peninsula  (thus  indudinff  the  latter,  which  Strabo  tmlmdet)  is 
little  more,  as  measured  on  the  map,  than  360  G.  miles.* 

This  last  statement  is  probably  copied  from  some  of  hia 
earlier  Greek  authorities :  and  indeed  thronghont  this  portion 
of  his  work  we  find  him  fluctuating  between  two  sets  of  autho- 
rities— the  earlier  Greek  writers,  to  whose  statements  he  eliiigs 
with  a  strange  tenacity,  even  in  regard  to  matters  on  whidi 
much  better  sources  of  information  were  open  to  him,  and  the 
more  recent  statements  of  Boman  writers,  based  nptm  more 
accurate  measurements  and  itineraries.  Among  tiie  latter 
especially  we  find  him  repeatedly  citing  an  anonymoos  aotbor 
whom  he  calls  "  the  chorographer,"  and  of  whom  all  that  we 

'  T.  l.JS,p.!tl.  Adriktie.   Hid   aduitod   lifa  i^  *( 

■  Ibid.  i    Italj  to  it    TIm  Antoalaa  ItnMVT 

■  Btrobo  btii  sppBi«Dtly,  in  oommon  giTca  the  diitaim  (bj  n»A  btm  1b- 
with  the  Okrlier  geognphen,  an  eug-  i  miDnm  to  BnmdUvH  at  5H  B^M 
gramtsd  notioo  of  ibe  length  or  the  '   milea.  or  420  Q.  bJIm. 
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know  is  that  from  his  giving  the  distanced  in  miles  it  may  be 
fairly  inferred  that  he  was  a  Latin,  not  a  Greek,  author.* 
Whether  this  anonymous  work  was  based  mainly  on  the  itine- 
raries and  consequently  confined  chiefly  to  distances,  cannot 
be  affirmed  with  certainty,  nor  do  we  know  from  what  sources 
Strabo  derived  his  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  those  parts 
of  Italy  which  he  had  not  himself  visited,  but  it  is  certain  that 
these  topographical  details  are  for  the  most  part  very  correct, 
and  the  order  in  which  the  numerous  towns  mentioned  are 
enumerated  is  generally  systematic  and  well  chosen.  It  is 
clear  indeed,  as  has  been  already  shown,  that  maps  of  Italy 
were  well  known,  and  probably  not  uncommon,  in  the  time  of 
Strabo,  and  the  clear  and  methodical  character  of  his  descrip- 
tion certainly  gives  the  impression  of  having  been  written 
with  such  a  representation  before  him.  At  the  same  time  the 
more  lively  and  graphic  manner  in  which  he  describes  par- 
ticular localities — ^as  for  instance  the  Port  of  Luna,  Volterra, 
Populonium,  and  the  greater  part  of  Campania — points  clearly 
to  being  the  result  of  personal  observation.  His  account  of 
Northern  Italy  on  the  other  hand,  in  which  he  gives  many 
interesting  details  concerning  the  marshes  and  lagunes  of 
Yenetia  and  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  from  Altinum  to 
Bavenna,  and  his  description  of  the  site  of  the  latter  city — 
a  position  almost  exactly  resembling  that  of  Venice  at  the 
present  day' — ^must  probably  have  been  derived  at  second- 
hand from  some  other  writer.  He  follows  the  popular  Boman 
notion  that  the  Padus  was  the  largest  river  in  Europe  except 
the  Danube :  ^  but  rejects  without  hesitation  its  identification 
with  the  famous  Eridanus,  which  he  treats  as  a  wholly  fabulous 
stream.^ 

In  describing  Campania  he  takes  occasion  to  give  us  some 


'  On  this  subject  see  the  note  to  p. 
177,  Chapter  XX. 

'?.!•§  7,  p.  213.  It  is  remarkable 
also  that  he  notices  the  tides  in  tliis 
part  of  the  Adriatic,  which  is,  as  he  ob- 
serves, the  only  part  of  **  our  sea,"  which 
affected    in   this  respect  like  the 
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Ocean.    Ibid.  §  5,  p.  212. 

vlwrti  (&  UdZos  sc.),  /liyttrros  y€p6fuyof 
Tvtv  Korh  T^y  Ehp^vriy  •woraiuSv  tX^k 
ToO  "Iirrpov,  iv.  6,  §  5,  p.  204.^ 

*  rhv  *Hpilaif6yf  rhy  firfiofwv  yiis  tma^ 
Y.  1,  §  9,  p.  215. 
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curious  particulars  concerning  the  volcanic  eruptions  of  which 
it  had  been  the  scene,  particularly  of  one  of  Mount  Epomeus 
in  the  island  of  Pithecusa  (Ischia),  which  had  been  described 
by  the  historian  Timceus,  having  happened  not  long  before 
his  timiB.^  On  the.  other  hand  he  has  recorded  his  sagacious 
observation  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  that  it  had  every  appear^ 
ance  of  having  once  been  a  burning  mountain,  but  which  had 
gone  out  for  want  of  fuel.^  It  was  little  suspected  by  any  one 
how  soon  it  was  destined  to  resume  its  activity. 

The  account  of  the  south  of  Italy — Lucania,  Bruttium, 
lapygia,  and  Apulia,  which  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the 
sixth  book,  is  mainly  derived  from  Greek  authorities,  and 
taken  up  to  a  great  extent  with  historical  particulars  con* 
ceming  the  Greek  colonies  which  bordered  the  whole  of  these 
shores.  Many  of  these  are  of  much  interest  and  would  be 
otherwise  unknown  to  us,  but  not  strictly  of  a  geographies! 
character.  In  describing  the  Apidian  coast  he  treats  of  the 
distances  along  the  Adriatic  generally,  and  points  out  the 
discrepancy  between  "  the  chorographer  "  and  his  Greek  au- 
thorities, Artemidorus  especially  ;  and  takes  the  opportunity 
of  commenting  on  the  diversity  frequently  found  in  this 
respect  among  different  authors.'  When  he  has  no  means  of 
determining  between  them,  he  adds,  he  contents  hiiniielf  with 
repeating  the  conflicting  statements :  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  occurred  to  him  that  the  Koman  authorities,  having  the 
advantage  of  measured  roads,  were  in  most  cases,  if  not  in 
all,  entitled  to  the  greater  credit^  In  describing  Bmndosium 
he  notices  briefly  the  course  of  the  Appian  Way — the  gpneat 
highway  from  Eome  to  the  provinces  of  the  East,  which  in  his 

*  V.  4,  §  9,  p.  248.  ,  The  first  distuioe  is  Almosl  lauls^y 

*  &s  rtKfudpoer^  iy  rts  rh  x^P^^^  rovro      oorrect,  acoordinff  to  the  Ituwniisi^ 
tudt^^ai    lepir^pov    Kcd   ^x^^    Kpttri^pets      which  give  IS7  miles  frooi  "* —  ^ — * — 

0Ai|f,  V.  4,  §  8.  p.  247. 
'  vi.  3,  §  10,  p.  285. 

*  In  this  instanoe  the  chorographer 
gave  the  diBtanco  from  Brimdasium  to 
the  Garganus  at  165  (Roman)  miles,      the  tmth. 
and  from  thence  to  Anoona  at  254  milc^ 


to  Bipontnm  (Manftvdooia) ;  hut  tbt 
second  falls  oonsidenMy  ahoit  «f  IM 
given  in  the  Itinef«ries»  wbioh  < 
to  ^81  miles.  It  is  pRteUa, 
that  in  this  instanoe  the  ~ 
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day  consisted  of  two  main  branches,  the  one,  practicable  for 
carriages,  leading  from  Brundusinm  to  Tarentum,  and  thence 
direct  through  Venusia  to  Beneventum :  the  other,  practicable 
for  mules  only,  proceeding  through  Egnatia,  Canusium,  and 
Herdonea,  and  rejoining  the  main  line  at  Beneventum.*  He 
gives  the  whole  distance  from  Home  to  Brundusium  as  360 
miles,  which  is  almost  precisely  correct,  the  distance  by  the 
first  of  the  two  roads  described  being  358  miles  according  to 
the  Antonine  Itinerary.^ 

§  12.  He  describes  Sicily  at  considerable  length,  and  on  this 
occasion  gives  us  the  distances  furnished  him  by  "  the  cho- 
rographer  "  in  detail,  showing  the  nature  of  the  materials  on 
which  that  author  relied.  Nor  does  his  estimate  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  island  diflTer  widely  from  the  truth;  though,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  he  had  such  a  distorted  idea  of  its  position, 
and  the  bearings  and  directions  of  its  three  sides.  But  he  had 
never  himself  visited  the  island^  and  his  description  is  neither 
very  complete  nor  very  accurate.  He  draws  indeed  a  lamentable 
picture  of  the  state  of  decay  to  which  it  was  reduced  in  his 
time,  notwithstanding  its  great  natural  fertility,  so  that  many 
of  the  towns  had  altogether  disappeared,  while  the  interior  was 
abandoned  almost  entirely  to  shepherds ; '  and  on  this  account 
he  dwells  the  less  carefully  upon  topographical  details. 

Of  the  physical  geography  of  the  island  he  does  not  attempt 
to  give  any  general  view,  but  dwells  at  considerable  length 
upon  the  peculiar  characters  of  -^tna,  and  the  volcanic  pheno- 
mena to  which  it  was  subject.  Of  the  streams  of  lava  especially 
he  gives  an  accurate  and  philosophical  account,  pointing  out 
how  the  burning  matter  that  overflows  from  the  crater  in  a 
liquid  state  gradually  hardens  into  a  compact  and  hard  rock, 
like  a  mill-stone.^  He  notices  also  the  great  fertility  of  the 
soil  produced  by  the  volcanic  ashes  for  the  growth  of  vines :  a 


'  Ti.  3,  §  7.    It  would  seem  that  in   ,  the  two  blanches, 

his  time  the  name  of  the  Appian  Way   <  '  Itin.  Ant.  pp.  107-111, 120. 

\ia8  confined  to  the  portion  from  Bene-  '  vi.  2,  §  6,  p.  272. 

T<  ntum  to  Rome,  after  the  junction  of  *  vi.  2,  §  3,  p.  2(>9. 
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circumstance  that  he  had  already  observed  in  regard  to 
Yesuyius.^  Much  of  this  description  appears  to  be  taken  from 
Posidonius :  but  Strabo  adds  an  account  of  the  appearance  of 
the  summit  and  the  actual  condition  of  the  crater,  as  he  had 
heard  it  from  persons  who  had  recently  made  the  ascent.*  It  is 
evident  therefore  that  in  his  time  it  was  not  uncommon  for 
inquisitive  travellers  to  make  the  ascent,  which  really  offers 
no  difficulties.  He  gives  us  also  many  interesting  particulars 
concerning  the  volcanic  phenomena  of  the  .^k>liaii  Islands, 
especially  of  the  remarkable  eruption  that  had  thrown  up  a 
small  islet  or  rock  out  of  the  sea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
island  called  by  the  Greeks  Hiera,  as  being  above  all  others 
sacred  to  Vulcan,  and  the  scene  of  his  subterranean  operations.* 
Both  this  island  and  that  of  Strongyle  (Stromboli)  seem  to 
have  been  at  this  period  in  a  state  of  constant  volcanic 
activity. 

§  13.  Of  the  other  two  great  islands  of  the  Mediterranean, 
Sardinia  and  Corsiai,  Strabo  has  given  but  a  very  brief  and 
imperfect  account.'  Both  of  them  indeed  were  in  ancient 
times,  as  they  have  continued  almost  to  our  own  day,  in  a  stale 
of  semi-barbarism  little  corresponding  with  their  sime  and 
their  natural  resources ;  and  though  they  had  long  beoi 
brought  under  the  direct  authority  of  Rome,  the  monntaineen 
of  the  interior  continued  in  both  islands  to  lead  a  lawless  and 
barbarous  life,  plundering  their  neighbours  in  the  plains,  and 
only  checked  from  time  to  time  by  the  Roman  govemois,  who 
would  make  a  razzia  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  slaves,  bat 
never  attempted  to  exercise  any  permanent  authority  ov« 
these  wild  districts.'    Some  parts  of  Sardinia,  however^  as  Sinbo 

«  V.  4,  §8,  p.  247.  It  ii  noticed  also  by  OrosiiuittDdJallBi 

*  ol  8*  odv  y€«<rr\  iu^drr^s  Ztriyovrro       Obeequens ;    bat  Ol€tillt  lletCTlbei   a 


if^K,  vi.  2.  §  8,  p.  274.  Bimilar    phenomeiioii,  tlie 

•  Ti.  2,  §  11,  p.  277.    Tbifl  outbreak,      from  the  sea  of  an  ialand  not  prarwariy 


which  was  related  by   Posidonius  as  |  existing,  aa  takine  place  GO  yeanculkr 

oocnrring  within  his  own  memory  (KoriL  (b.c.  186).      It  ii  probafale  that  tki 

T^  UvTov  funffiny),  was  almost  certainly  \  small  island,  now  called  VnkarndK  » 

the  nme  event  as  that  mentioned  by  <lue  to  one  or  other  of  these  aimitfciM 

Pliny,  and  referred  by  him  to  the  3rd   ,  '  T.  2,  §  7,  pp.  «4, 125. 

vrar  of  the  IGSrtl  Olympia*!  (B.C.  126).  •  ▼.  2,  §  7,  p.  2SS. 
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observes,  were  fertile  and  produced  abundance  of  com,  but  they 
suffered  much  from  unhealthiness,  as  well  as  from  the  depre- 
dations of  their  neighbours  in  the  mountains.  The  only  towns 
of  any  importance  were  Caralis  and  Sulci.* 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  Strabo  conunitted  a 
strange  error  with  regard  to  the  geographical  position  of 
Sardinia  and  Corsica,  as  well  as  that  of  Sicily:  and  it  is  a 
striking  instance  of  his  disregard  for  real  geographical  accu- 
racy, that  he  repeats  the  measurements  given  by  the  anony- 
mous chorographer,  both  for  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  two 
islands,  and  for  the  distance  from  Sardinia  to  Africa,  without 
perceiving,  or  at  least  without  noticing,  how  entirely  they 
were  at  variance  with  his  own  system  and  arrangement.^ 

§  14.  Betuming  to  the  north  of  Europe,  Strabo  proceeds,  in 
the  seventh  book,  to  give  a  brief  general  account  of  the  coun- 
tries extending  from  the  Rhine  eastwards  to  the  Borysthenes 
and  the  Tamus,  and  situated  to  the  north  of  the  Danube, 
which  he  describes  as  cutting  the  whole  of  this  eastern  half  of 
Europe  into  two  divisions.'  No  part  of  his  work  is  more  defec- 
tive than  this.  Imperfect  as  was  the  knowledge  actually  pos- 
sessed of  these  regions,  he  was  far  from  turning  to  account  all 
the  information  concerning  them  that  was  really  available  in 
his  day.  In  regard  to  Germany,  indeed,  he  did  not  fail  to  make 
use  of  the  new  discoveries  that  had  been  opened  out  by  the 
campaigns  of  Drusus  and  Germanicus,  which  had  extended,  as 
he  observes,  the  knowledge  of  Germany  from  the  Bhine  to  the 
Elbe.^  He  mentions  also  the  intermediate  rivers ;  the  Amisia 
(Ems),  and  the  Visurgis  (Weser),  as  well  as  the  minor  con- 
fluents the  Lupia  (Lippe)  and  the  Salas  (Saale).  All  these 
streams,  as  we  have  seen,  had  attracted  attention  in  the  Boman 
wars.  He  mentions  also  the  principal  names  of  German  tribes 
and  nations,  with  which  the  same  wars  had  rendered  his  con- 
temporaries familiar,  though  with  very  little  attempt  to  explain 


•  Ibid. 

»  Note  C,  p.  275. 


*  Siaip*7  ykp  oZroi  iwaaay  us  iyyvrifrw 


»  vii.  1,S4,  p.  291. 
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their  topographical  relations,  of  which  he  had  probably  yery 
imperfect  knowledge.  He  describes  at  some  length  the 
Hercynian  Forest,  which  according  to  his  conception  consti- 
tuted one  of  the  main  physical  features  of  the  country,  ex- 
tending from  the  Lake  of  Constance  and  the  sources  of  the 
Danube^  to  the  northern  frontier  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia, 
including  within  it  (ue.  between  it  and  the  Dannbe)  a  tract 
of  fertile  country,  occupied  in  part  by  the  Quadi  and  Mar- 
comanni,  who  had  recently  taken  possession  of  the  district 
previously  known  as  Boiohemum  (Bohemia).* 

But  beyond  the  Elbe  he  tells  us  that  everything  was  entirely 
unknown ;  an  ignorance  which  he  ascribes  in  great  part  to  the 
policy  of  Augustus  in  preventing  his  generals  from  carrying 
their  arms  beyond  that  river :'  and  while  he  rejects  as  iables 
the  tales  that  were  related  by  Greek  writers  of  the  Cimbri, 
who  had  long  been  known  by  a  kind  of  vague  tradition  as 
dwelling  on  the  northern  Ocoan,^  he  has  nothing  to  substitute 
in  their  place.  Even  of  their  geographical  position  he  had  no 
clear  notion,  and  would  have  led  us  to  imagine  that  they  dwelt 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Elbe ;  he  only  notices  the  belief  that 
they  inhabited  a  peninsula  in  connection  with  the  traditioD 
(which  he  rejects  as  a  fable)  that  they  had  been  expelled  bom 
it  by  an  irruption  of  the  sea.^  Of  the  great  Cimbric  Cher- 
sonese or  Promontory,  as  a  geographical  featore,  he  had 
evidently  no  idea,  or  of  the  bay  beyond  it  (the  Codanns  Sinus 
of  Latin  writers),  though  some  vague  accounts  of  both  had 
certainly  reached  the  Roman  authorities  in  his  dav.*  Nor 
does  he  condescend  to  notice  the  tradition  adopted  by  some 
earlier  authors  of  the  existence  of  a  great  island  in  thia  part  of 


and  apparently  •!  an  estliar  panvL  m 
that  author  found  firali  with  &  Ml 
related  coDceminf  them.    Tha 


*  TiL  1,  S  5. 

*  n>id.  §  3.     This  name  appears  in 

Strabo  in  the  slightly  distorted  form ^ 

hmiUuuotf:  but  he  terms  it  tlie  iSoirlXcioy,  tion  of  the  CimhiT  and  TauloBfla  laii 

or  royal  lesidenco,  of  Maroboduus.  and  Qaol  and  Italy  (about  100  bx.X  b*^ 

appears  therefore  to  have  conceived  it  as  have  made  the  R^wia^m  ^itKn^  ^ji^ 

atown«  rather  than  a  country  or  region.  the  name,  and  would  nntnnlly  tsrilr 

*  Ibid.  §  4.  p.  291.  curiosity  as  to  their  ori^einal  abodA 
'  The  Cimbri  were  certainly  known  '  Strabo,  vit.  S,  §  I,  p^  S9gL 

to  Posidonius  (ap.  Stmb.  vii.  2,  p.  203),  *  8eo  Chapter  XX.  pw  191. 
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the  northern  Ocean — the  Basilia  of  Timsens  and  the  Abalus  of 
Pytheas.  Even  the  name  of  the  Vistula,  which  was  certainly 
known  to  the  Bomans  in  his  day,  finds  no  place  in  his  geo- 
graphy, and  it  is  strange  that  he  does  not  eyen  allude  to  the 
trade  with  these  regions  for  amt)er,  which  attracted  so  much 
attention  both  among  Greeks  and  Bomans. 

The  whole  coast  of  the  Ocean  beyond  the  Elbe,  he  expressly 
tells  us,^  was  utterly  unknown,  nor  had  any  one  made  the  journey 
by  land,  so  that  it  was  only  by  geographical  inference  &om  the 
comparison  of  parallels  of  latitude  that  one  could  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  proceeding  eastward  tram  the  Elbe  would  bring 
one  to  the  Borysthenes,  and  the  regions  north  of  the  Euxine. 
But  who  were  the  nations  inhabiting  this  extensive  tract, 
whether  Bastamse,  lazyges,  Boxolani,  or  other  Scythian  tribes, 
no  one  could  say  :  nor  whether  any  of  these  tribes  extended  to 
the  northern  Ocean,  or  there  was  a  space  beyond,  uninhabit- 
able from  cold  or  other  causes.  On  one  point  alone  he  was 
correctly  informed:  for  he  tells  us  that  the  whole  country 
eastward  from  the  frontiers  of  Germany  to  the  Caspian  was 
one  vast  plain  :^  thus  discarding  altogether  the  vague  notions 
as  to  the  Bhipsean  Mountains  in  the  north,  which  had  so  long 
lingered  among  Greek  geographers,  and  which  still  retained  a 
hold  on  popular  belief  down  to  a  later  period. 

§  15.  It  is  remarkable  that  Strabo's  acquaintance  with  the 
regions  to  the  north  and  north-west  of  the  Euxine  was  almost 
as  imperfect  as  with  those  on  the  Baltic.  Begarding  Hero- 
dotus as  altogether  unworthy  of  confidence,  he  evidently 
neglected  to  avail  himself  of  the  interesting  materials  col- 
lected by  that  historian,  and  he  had  no  means  of  suppljring 
the  deficiency.  It  would  appear  that  the  increasing  pressure 
of  the  northern  barbaiians  upon  the  Greek  cities  of  the  Euxine 
had  limited  their  commercial  relations  with  the  interior :  and 
though  Strabo  himself  tells  us  that  the  campaigns  of  the 
generals  of  Mithridates  had  been  the  means  of  opening  out 

'  Id.  Yii  2,  §  4,  p.  294.  I  /lortat  MCXf>i  r^t  KatneUu  xt9tds  icrwy 

'  ^   7&P  Tpoffdpicrutt  xava  iarh   Ttp-  \  %v  Ifffur,  ni.  S,  §  17>  p.  806. 
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a  more  acourate  knowledge  of  these  countries,  it  is  certain 
that  these  did  not  airry  their  arms  far  from  the  coast,  and  the 
interior  seems  to  have  remained  virtuatly  unknown.  Thus  he 
tells  us  that  the  sources  of  the  Tanais,  like  those  of  the  Nile, 
holly  unknown  :^  and  the  same  wjis  the  case  with  those 
of  the  Borysthenes,  Hypanis  and  Tyraa.*  TJie  Eorysthenes  he 
describes  as  navigable  for  600  stadia,"  and  he  apparently  re- 
garded it  as  not  known  any  higher  up.  The  most  northerly 
people  known  to  our  geographer  in  this  part  were  the  Roxolani, 
who  in  hia  time  dwelt  between  the  Tanais  and  the  Eorysthenes, 
and  were  known  in  history  from  their  having  taken  part  in 
war  against  Diophantus,  the  general  of  Mithridates.*  They 
were  regarded  by  Strabo  as  a  Sarmatiau  tribe,  as  were  also  the 
lazygea ;  while  the  Bastamce,  a  powerful  nation  who  at  this 
time  occupied  the  tract  between  the  Tyras  (Dniester)  and  the 
Carpathians,  so  as  to  adjoin  the  Germans  on  the  west,  are 
described  as  pretty  nearly  of  German  race  themselves,' 

The  Tyras  had  formed  the  limits  of  the  conr[uests  of  Mithri- 
dates  on  the  west,  which  was  marked  by  the  erection  of  a  fort 
at  the  mouth  of  that  river  bearing  the  name  of  his  general 
Neoptolemus."  The  Eomans  in  the  days  of  Strabo  had  not 
attempted  to  extend  their  power  beyond  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube.  The  interval  between  the  two  was  occupied  by  an 
unpeopled  tract,  called  by  Strabo  "  the  desert  of  the  Gette," 
and  which  he  describes  as  the  scene  of  the  expedition  of 
Darius,  of  which  Herodotus  has  left  us  so  exaggerated  an 
account.  But  it  is  difficult  to  adopt  Strabo's  suggestion  lite- 
rally, and  suppose  that  the  Persiajt  king  never  even  reached 
the  Dniester,  a  distance  of  less  than  a  hundred  miles  from  the 
Danube,* 


■ 


'  xi.  2,  S  2,  p.  i03.    He,  howe'^nr,   I 
jiibUj'  DiaintainH  that  tbo  Taaaia  fAlls 
into  the  Palua  MfButis  fitiin  the  north  : 
_        the  wilrl  LjTwthesoa  which 
derived  it  eiHier  lioni  the  east  and  the  ' 
C'ttOcasos,  or  from  tho  &r  west,  neiu 
-'     aoureea  oC  the  Dnnnbe  (!) 
ii.  4,  g  b.  p.  107. 


•  vii.  3,  §  17,  p.  306.  '  Ibid. 

'  vii.  3,  §  IG.  Bee  Chuptor  XVUl. 
p.  81. 

•  tii.  3,  5  H.  p.  305.  Tbp  «t>nio 
tntot  vaa,  according  U>  Ktrabo,  also  the 
Bceac  (if  the  (txpedition  of  I.yiiimBchns, 
in  whiob  that  munardi  wus  dofcated 
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The  accurate  and  detailed  account  which  Strabo  gives  us  of 
the  Tauric  Chersonese  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  yague 
and  unsatisfactory  knowledge  he  possessed  of  the  countries  to 
the  north.  Here  he  was  in  a  land  which  had  long  been  occu- 
pied by  Greek  colonies,  to  whom  it  had  thus  become  known 
in  detaiL  It  had  more  recently  passed  under  the  dominion  of 
MithridateSy  and  it  was  probably  from  the  historians  of  that 
monarch  that  Strabo  derived  his  particulars.  His  statement 
that  the  peninsula  as  a  whole  resembled  the  Peloponnesus 
both  in  form  and  size  is  more  correct  than  such  general 
comparisons  usually  are  :^  he  was  aware  that  it  was  really 
joined  to  the  mainland  only  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  and  has 
given  a  correct  and  curious  account  of  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  Putrid  Sea  which  separates  it  from  the  Palus  Mseotis.^ 

§  16.  Of  the  GetsQ  or  Dacians,  who  at  this  time  occupied  the 
extensive  tract  north  of  the  Danube,  Strabo  had  very  little 
real  knowledge,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  section  devoted 
to  this  people  is  in  fact  occupied  with  a  very  unsatisfactory 
discussion  as  to  the  ethnographical  relations  of  the  people 
called  by  Homer  Mysians,  and  the  *^  illustrious  mare-milking  " 
tribes  of  the  *8ame  poet.  As  already  mentioned,  he  describes 
the  GetaB  and  Dacians  as  two  distinct  nations,  or  at  least  dis- 
tinct branches  of  the  same  nation,  for  he  adds  that  they  speak 
the  same  language,  which  was  the  case  also  with  the  GetsB  and 
the  Thracians.^  He  appears  not  to  have  noticed  or  compre- 
hended the  fact  that  the  one  name  was  originally  applied  to 
them   by  the  Bomans,  the  other  by  the  Greeks.      Yet  he 


and  taken  prisoner  by  Dromichietes, 
king  of  the  GeUe,  but  this  may  more 
probably  be  placed  farther  west,  be- 
tween the  Daunbe  and  the  •Carpa- 
thiang. 

njff^  •wpotrioiKf  koX  rh  cxhlM  xol  rh  fi4* 
7c0of.  YiL  4,  §  5,  p.  310. 

*  Ibid.  §  1,  p.  308.  The  precise 
agreement  of  Strabo's  aoooant  of  this 
ourions  natural  feature  of  the  country 
with  its  present  condition  is  a  striking 


proof  that  no  considerable  physical 
changes  have  taken  place  in  this  part 
of  the  Euzine  since  the  time  of  the 
geographer:  as  a  depression  or  ele- 
vation of  a  few  feet  would  suffice  en- 
tirely to  change  the  character  of  the 
Putrid  Sea. 

*  dfiAykojrroi  8*  tl<r\y  ol  Atucol  roit 
rirais,  Tii.  3,  §  13,  p.  305.  And  in 
another  passage  (§  10,  p.  303)  he  calls 
the  Qettb  hu6y\orrroy  rdis  Bpf^ly 
HBvos, 
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recognized  a  similar  fact  with  regard  to  the  Danube,  which 
as  he  points  out  was  called  by  the  Romans  Danubius  dawn  io 
the  cataracts,  while  below  that  point  they  adopted  the  Greek 
appellation  of  Ister.* 

With  regard  to  the  regions  south  of  the  Danube,  IHyricum, 
Pannonia  and  Mcesia,  which  as  we  have  already  seen  had  been 
lately  brought  under  the  dominion  of  Rome,  Strabo  had  not 
much  that  was  new  to  relate,  though  by  availing  himself  of  the 
results  of  the  Roman  wars  and  conquests  in  these  parts,  he  was 
doubtless  enabled  to  bring  together  a  more  complete  and  con- 
sistent view  of  these  nations,  than  had  been  presented  by  any 
previous  Greek  writer.     But  their  ethnological  relations  were 
then,  as  they  have  always  continued  to  be,  extremely  obscure, 
and  his  notices  with  regard  to  them,  though  not  without  value, 
show  but  an  imperfect  insight  into  the  subject,  while  he  has 
unfortunately  neglected  in  almost  all  cases  to  cite  the  authori- 
ties from  whom  he  has  derived  thenu     In  respect  to  the 
geography  of  this  part  of  Europe  he  has  correctly  seized  the 
main  fact  of  the  chain  of  Mount  Haemus  (the  Balkan)  branch- 
ing off  from  the  great  Illyrian  ranges  which  descend  in  a 
continuous  mass  from  the  Alps  along  the  east  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  extending  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  Danube 
(from  west  to  east)  to  the  shore  of  the  Euxine.*     He  has 
indeed  an  exaggerated  notion  of  its  importance,  both  in  height 
and  extent,  but  this  was  the  case  even  with  modem  geo- 
graphers down  to  a  very  recent  period ;  and  he  justly  rejects 
the  statement  of  Polybius  that  from  the  summit  both  the 
Euxine  and  the  Adriatic  Seas  were  visible  at  the  same  time.* 


«  Straho,  vii.  3,  §  13,  p.  304.  This  is 
the  firiit  mentiou  in  any  ancient  author 
of  tlie  cutaraots  or  rapids,  popularly 
known  vla  the  Iron  Gatefs  which  oon- 


Philip  v.,  king  of  Iheedoiiife,  l»  Ike 
summit,  was  evidenUj  orisiiHiled  is 
oonseqdenoe  of  this  beUet  Tlw  d»- 
tailed  account  of  that  espeditkn^giwB 


stituto  so  serious  un  impediment  to  the      hy  Livy  (xl.  21,  22),  is  doobtkn  ile* 
navigation  of  the  Danuuc.  rived  from  Polybius,  but  the 

»  vii.  5,  §  1,  p.  313. 

*  This  had  indeed  been  an  article  of 
the  popular  creed  long  before  the  time 
of  Polybius.  It  was  already  asserted 
by  Theopompu^,  and  the  expedition  of  ;       It  is  impoosible  to 


historian  shares  in  the  doable  eo 
sonablv  expressed  bjr  Strmbo.    Bauo* 
nius  Btela  at  a  later  period  lepeeteyis 
ordinary  story  (ii.  2). 
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§  17.  His  account  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace  is  preserved 
only  in  a  fragmentary  form,  this  part  of  his  work  being  wanting 
in  all  the  extant  manuscripts,  but  the  deficiency  is  in  great 
part  supplied  by  the  two  Epitomes,  and  it  is  not  probable  that 
we  have  lost  much  that  is  really  valuable.  In  regard  to  both 
countries,  his  minute  and  accurate  account  of  the  portions 
adjoining  the  coasts  of  the  iBgean  contrasts  strongly  with  his 
vague  and  general  information  concerning  the  mountain  dis- 
tricts  of  the  interior,  and  the  wild  tribes  that  inhabited  them. 
The  latter  were  still  very  imperfectly  subdued,  and  their  rela- 
tions with  the  Bomans  werp  chiefly  those  of  mutual  hostility.' 
This  portion  of  the  Turkish  Empire  was  even  down  to  Hie 
present  day  one  of  the  least  known  parts  of  Europe,  and  the 
same  thing  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  time  of 
Strabo.  The  geographer  had  however  here  the  great  advan- 
tage of  the  Boman  military  highway,  the  Via  Egnatia,  which 
traversed  the  whole  country  from  west  to  east :  the  importance 
of  which,  with  its  measured  distances,  had  been  already  recog- 
nized and  pointed  out  by  Polybius ;  from  whom  indeed  Strabo's 
account  of  it  is  almost  entirely  derived.* 

§  18.  Three  books  are  devoted  by  Strabo  to  the  geography 
of  Greece  and  the  neighbouring  islands.  Here  of  course 
nothing  new  was  to  be  expected,  while  materials  for  the  topo- 
graphical description  of  the  country  could  not  fail  to  be  forth- 
coming in  profusion.  Yet  there  is  hardly  any  part  of  his  work 
which  in  a  geographical  point  of  view  is  more  unsatisfactory. 


was  the  partictilar  summit  actually 
ascended  by  Philip ;  we  are  told  only 
that  he  marched  thither  from  Stobi 
through  the  country  of  the  Modi. 
Leake  supposes  him  to  have  selected 
one  of  the  lofty  group  near  the  head 
waters  of  the  Ht^mon,  between  Sofia 
and  Eiiisteiidil,  but  the  orography  of 
this  part  of  Turkey  is  still  too  imper- 
fectly known  to  enable  us  to  form  eyen 
a  pluutfible  conjecture. 

It  is  strange  tbat  Strabo,  who  shows 
on  this  occasion  a  very  reasonable  scep- 
ticism, should  accept  without  hesitation 


the  popular  story  that  the  rising  sun 
was  visible  from  the  summit  of  Mount 
Athos  three  hours  before  it  made  its 
appearance  to  those  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountam  1  (vii.  Fr.  83,  35). 

'  The  account  given  by  Tacitus 
(Anfud.  iv.  46-51)  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  Tbracian  tribes  in  a.d.  26,  some 
years  after  the  death  of  Strabo,  shows 
now  far  these  wild  mountaineers  were 
from  being  effectually  reduced  to  sub- 
jection. 

•  Strabo,  viL  7.  §  4,  pp.  322,  323. 
See  Chapter  XYII.  p.  27. 
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That  tendency  to  digression  upon  mythological  and  poetical 
topics,  which,  as  we  have  already  pointed  ont,  is  one  of  the 
leading  defects  of  Strabo's  whole  work,  is  here  deyeloped  to 
the  greatest  extent,  and  has  had  the  effect  of  conTerting  all 
these  three  books  into  a  desultory  and  rambling  commen- 
tary upon  the  Homeric  Catalogue  of  the  Ships,  together 
with  some  other  passages  of  the  ancient  poets,  rather  th^^  a 
systematic  geographical  treatise.  Nor  is  this  commentary 
illustrated  with  local  details  and  topographical  identificatioiii, 
which  would  have  had  some  real  interest,  and  conveyed  mack 
information  to  the  modem  student  He  had  himself  riflited 
only  a  few  points  of  Greece,'  and  was  therefore  compelled  to 
collect  his  information  at  second  hand :  and  unfortunately  he 
sought  this  more  in  the  works  of  the  logographers  and  gram- 
marians, than  in  those  of  the  topographers  and  local  histoiiana. 
It  is  but  justice  to  him  to  remark  on  the  contrast  which  his 
account  of  Corinth — which  he  had  seen — presents  with  the 
rest  of  this  portion  of  his  work.^  Here  his  description — ^tkoo^ 
not  very  full  or  detailed — is  clear,  intelligent  and  character^ 
istic.  Of  Sparta  and  Argos  on  the  contrary  he  gives  us  no 
description  at  all — or  nothing  worthy  of  the  name— contenting 
himself  with  remarking  that  they  were  too  well  known  to 
require  it:  and  the  reader  would  gather  from  his  pages  no 
idea  of  the  striking  character  and  natural  features  of  the  pl^" 
of  Argos,  or  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas.  Nor  does  he  anywhere 
give  us  a  clear  outline  of  the  grouping  and  connexion  of  the 
mountain  chains,  which  in  so  remarkable  a  manner  constitate 
as  it  were  the  skeleton  of  the  Feloponnese,  and  detennine  the 
physical  geography  of  the  country. 

One  circumstance  that  appears  to  have  contributed  to  jve- 
vent  him  from  dwelling  more  fully  upon  the  actual  geogn^y 
of  Greece  in  his  own  time  was  the  state  of  decay  to  whidi  it 
was  then  reduced :  a  circumstance  to  which  he  lecois  agiia 


*  Athens,  Megara,  and  Corinth,  are 
the  ovlj  points  in  continental  Greece, 
which  he  can  bo  proved  to  have  actually 


Tinted.    Grosknrd  tMm  Axgrn^  bal  I 
can  see  no  endenoe  ct  Ihlik 
>  viu.6,f81,p.a7a 
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and  again.  Even  the  fertile  district  of  Messenia  was  in  great 
part  desolate  and  abandoned:  Laconia  retained  a  few  towns 
which  were  tolerably  flourishing,  though  its  population  had 
much  declined :  but  the  upland  plains  of  Arcadia  were  almost 
wholly  depopulated,  the  towns  had  ceased  to  exist  or  were 
lying  in  ruins,  and  even  the  agricultural  labourers  had  quitted 
the  country,  leaving  the  fertile  arable  lands  to  support  nothing 
but  herds  of  cattle,  horses,  and  asses.^  The  case  was  little 
better,  if  at  all,  with  Northern  Greece.  Boeotia  especially  had 
never  recovered  from  the  ravages  of  the  Mithridatic  War: 
Thebes  was  reduced  to  a  mere  village,^  and  Tanagra  and 
Thespise  alone  could  still  claim  the  appellation  of  towns.^  In 
other  passages  he  points  out  the  state  of  depopulation  and 
decay  of  Acamania,  ^tolia,  Locris  and  the  adjoining  territory 
of  the  -ZElnianes.*  The  new  colonies  founded  by  Augustus — 
Nicopolis,  PatrsB,  and  Corinth — were  indeed  flourishing  settle- 
ments, but  their  prosperity  was  to  a  great  degree  at  the  cost 
of  the  neighbouring  districts.  Such  a  state  of  things  might 
be  some  excuse  for  not  entering  minutely  into  topographical 
details,  but  it  is  none  for  going  back  to  the  heroic  ages,  and 
wasting  time  in  idle  discussions  on  the  obscure  towns  men- 
tioned only  by  Homer,  whose  names  and  sites  were  alike 
unknown  in  the  flourishing  ages  of  Greece,  as  well  as  in  the 
days  of  Strabo.* 

This  unfortunate  mode  of  treating  his  subject  appears  to 
have  arisen  in  great  measure  from  his  following  the  example 
of  the  writers  who  had  composed  professed  commentaries  upon 
the  Homeric  Catalogues,  ApoUodorus  and  Demetrius  of  Scep- 
sis, rather  than  the  authors  of  strictly  geographical  or  topo- 
graphical works,  which  were  certainly  not  wanting  in  his  day.'' 


«  vui.  8,  §  1. 

Mx.  2,  §  5,  p.  408.     4i  iiulrov  8*  ffSi} 
wpdrroyr€S    Mtdtrrtpw    &cl   /i^xp*    cjf 

*  Ibid.  §  25,  p.  410. 

*  ix.4,§ll;  x.2.§23. 

^  At  the  same  time  he  took  00  little 


interest  in  tracing  the  remains  of  these 
extinct  cities,  that  he  does  not  even 
notice  the  gigantic  rains  of  Tirrns  and 
Myoenie,  but  adds  with  regard  to  the 
last  that  not  a  trace  of  it  was  visible  t 
(viii.  6,  §  10,  p.  372.) 

7  The  fragment  of  a  DeBcription  of 
Qreece,  commonly  ascribed    to  Diced- 
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But  his  blind  reverence  for  the  great  poet,  whom  he  r^aided 
as  the  first  and  best  of  authorities,^  was  the  original  sonrce  of 
this  defective  method.  Besides  the  two  writers  already  cited, 
his  principal,  and  by  far  his  most  valnable,  authority  mi 
Ephorus,  from  whom  he  derived  the  greater  part  of  his  ii- 
formation  in  regard  to  the  historical  fSocts  which  he  relatei 
concerning  the  foundation  of  cities,  the  changes  of  population, 
&c. ;  much  of  which  is  really  valuable  and  interesting.*  Bvt 
though  Ephorus,  like  Folybius,  had  devoted  a  portion  of  hit 
work  to  a  separate  and  regular  geographical  treatise,  it  k 
remarkable  that  he  is  hardly  ever  cited  by  Strabo  for  snj 
statement  of  a  distinctly  geographical  character. 

§  19.  In  this  respect  indeed,  strange  as  it  may  appear  to  m, 
the  knowledge  of  Greece  possessed  by  Strabo  was  scarcely  les 
defective  than  that  of  the  more  western  portions.  <^-£aiope. 
Familiar  as  was  the  general  notion  of  the  Pelopoimea^  m 
resembling  a  leaf  of  the  plane-tree,  as  well  as  the  leading  pn>- 
montories  and  bays  that  determined  its  configuration^  it  will 
be  found  that  its  ortentcUum  (if  the  word  may  be  allowed)  wtf 
wholly  erroneous :  and  when  Strabo  tells  us  that  its  length 
and  breadth  were  about  equal  (1400  stadia  in  each  diieetioiL)» 
he  adds  that  its  greatest  length  was  from  Cape  Halea  to 
^gium,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  west  to  east  from  Cspe 
Chalonatas  in  Elis  to  the  Isthmus.^  He  must  therefore  hsTe 
regarded  the  Isthmus  as  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  most  eastsn 
point  of  the  Feloponnese,  ignoring  the  extent  to  which  tlie 
coast  of  Argolis  runs  out  in  an  easterly  direction  to  C^ 
Scylla^um,  or  rather  supposing  the  great  promontoiy  thw 
formed  to  have  a  southerly  instead  of  a  south-easterly  diiectioiL 
The  effect  of  this  is  to  give  to  the  whole  map  of  the  Pekh 


aiehoB,  whether  or  not  it  be  justly 
attributed  to  that  author,  shows  that 
such  topog^phical  works  were  in 
existence  long  before  the  time  of  Btrabo, 
and  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  there 
were  many  such.    (See  Chapter  XVI. 


•  See  espeeiaUy  viii.  pp.  897,  SfiL 

*  Betidee  numerous  oUmt  -^^ 


he  says  expressly  in  ooepMHige:  %^ 
pos,  f  rh  vXf ;<rror  vpotfxHM^  W  Hr 
W€pl  TowTtt  ivtfUXMmf.  is.  fl^  I  11,  |L 


p.  617.)  •       >  viii.  2, 1 1,  p. 
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ponnese  a  dew  round  which  greatly  distorts  its  general  appear- 
ance. At  the  same  time  this  brings  Cape  Malea  much  to  the 
west  of  its  true  position,  and  explains  why  Strabo,  in  measuring 
the  length  of  the  peninsula  from  north  to  south,  drew  his  line 
from  Cape  Malea  to  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  instead  of  from  Cape 
T»narum. 

Still  more  erroneous  was  his  conception  of  the  configuration 
and  position  of  Northern  Greece.  We  have  already  seen  that 
be  considered  Cape  Sunium,  the  extremity  of  Attica,  as  hit  little 
farther  north  than  Cape  Malea,^  so  that  a  line  drawn  from 
thence  to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  would  present  but  a  slight 
curve,  while  a  straight  line  (or  nearly  so)  might  be  drawn  from 
the  Isthmus  through  the  GuK  of  Corinth  to  the  straits  at  its 
entrance,  and  thence  to  the  Acroceraunian  Promontory.^  This 
conclusion  he  derived  from  Eudoxus  of  Cnidus,  a  man  (as  he 
justly  observes)  of  mathematical  knowledge,  and  acquainted 
with  the  observations  of  latitude,  as  well  as  familiar  with  the 
countries  in  question ;  and  whose  authority  he  consequently 
accepts  as  unexceptionable.^  That  such  a  man  should  have 
arrived  at  conclusions  so  wide  of  the  truth  in  regard  to  countries 
so  well  known,  is  indeed  a  striking  proof  how  little  geography 
could  yet  be  regarded  as  based  upon  any  sound  and  satisfactory 
foundation.  Yet  we  shall  find — ^as  in  so  many  similar  cases — 
the  influence  of  this  error  once  introduced  into  systematic 
geography  continuing  to  pervade  the  works  of  successive 
writers,  and  even  materially  affecting  the  Ptolemaic  map  of 
Greece. 

Again,  while  he  points  out  correctly  the  manner  in  which 
continental  Greece  is  cut  into  by  a  succession  of  deep  bays  and 
inlets,  so  as  to  constitute  in  a  manner  a  series  of  successive 
peninsulas,  his  notions  of  the  distances  between  these  bays  and 
their  relative  position  to  one  another,  are  often  strangely 
erroneous,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  reconcile  his  statements 
with  one  another.* 


«  ii.  1,  §  40,  p.  92. 
»  jx.  1,  §  1,  p.  390. 
*  Ibid.  §  2,  p.  391. 


*  See  viii.  1,  §  3.  His  description 
of  Greece  as  constituting  four  suc- 
c<^ve  peninsulas  is  in  great  measure 
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§  20.  Concerning  the  physical  geography  of  Greece  he  giyw 
us  very  little  information.     He  notices  indeed,  as  he  could 
hardly  fail  to  do,  the  remarkable  formation  of  parts  of  Arcadia 
and  Bceotia,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  streams  found  sub- 
terranean channels,  and  the  lakes  were  discharged  by  similar 
outlets,  the  stoppage  of  which  from  time  to  time  gave  occasioD 
to  great  inundations  or  to  the  extension  of  the  lake> waters  &r 
beyond  their  ordinary  limits.    In  regard  to  the  Lake  Copius  in 
particular  he  gives  us  some  curious  details,  based  appai^ntlr 
on  good  authority.     He  adopts  also  the  popular  notion  that  tl^ 
river  Erasinus  in  Argolis  derived  its  sources  from  the  Lake  rf 
Stymphalus,®   and  that  the  Alpheius  and  Eurotas  had  their 
origin  from  two  fountains  close  together,  the  waters  of  which 
pursued  their  course  for  some  distance  underground,  and  then 
issued  forth  again,  the  one  in  Laconia,  the    other    in  the 
Fisatis.^     Neither  of  these  facts  has  been  verified  by  modem 
observers,  but  the  last  is  certainly  not  without  a  foimdation  rf 
truth ;  and  that  the  rivers  of  Greece  frequently  pnrsne  a  sub- 
terranean course  for  considerable  distances  is  undoubtedly  tn^ : 
the  same  phenomenon  occurs  in  other  countries  composed  of 
similar  cavernous  limestones,  such  as  Camiola  and  Dalmatia. 

The  mountains  of  Greece  were  of  course  familiar  by  name  to 
all  men  of  letters  in  the  days  of  Strabo,  whether  gec^ranhen 
or  not.  But  no  attempt  is  found  in  his  description  of  the 
country  to  arrange  them  in  groups  or  point  out  the  geo- 
graphical relations  of  the  different  ranges.  He  stales,  in 
accordance  with  the  generally  received  notion  in  his  day,  that 
Cyllene  was  the  highest  mountain  in  the  Peloponnese,  bat  adds 
that , ''  some  said  "  it  was  20  stadia  (12,000  feet)  in  peipeiH 
dicular  height,  and   others  only   fifteen.®    This  is  the  only 

fancifol,  thoagh  his  conception  of  the  gulf^  at  800  stadia  (AG  G.  mflea)  it  boI 

largest  of  these,  as  bounded  by  a  line  greatly  in  excei«  of  the  truth*  tht 

drawn  from  tlie  Ambracian  Gult'  on  the  flireot  distanoe  in  a  straight  line  Jwiyf 

west,  to  the  Maliuc  Gulf  on  the  « ust,  just  about  70  G.  miles, 

corresponds  to  a  natural  division,  which  •  viii.  8,  §  4,  p.  889. 

has  been  taken  as  the  basis  in    tlie  i       '  viii.  3,  §  12,  p.  343. 

limitation  of  the  modem  kingdom  of  ,       *  viii  8,  §  1.  /Uyi^rt^  V  trnmi^^ri 

Greece.     His  estimate  of  the  width  of  KvW^m'  tV  tout  Kdirrwm  •laim  cfaMt 

this  so-cnllcd  LitthmuH  between  the  two  trraJ^lw  ^>aa-tp,  oi  W  "                     ' 
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instance  in  which  he  attempts  to  give  the  height  of  any  of  the 
mountains  mentioned  :  he  does  not  even  allude  to  the  different 
estimates  or  alleged  measurements  that  had  been  made  of 
Mount  Olympus  and  its  neighbours  Ossa  and  Pelion. 

§  21.  Of  the  islands  in  the  ^gean  his  account  is  very 
meagre,  and  their  geographical  positions  are  but  obscurely 
indicated.  They  were  for  the  most  part  in  a  state  of  great 
poverty  and  decay  :•  even  Delos  having  never  recovered  from 
the  blow  it  sustained  in  the  Mithridatic  War.  His  description 
of  Crete  is  fuller  and  more  interesting  than  usual ;  and  he  cor- 
rectly points  out  in  this  instance  the  distinct  character  of  the 
White  Mountains,  the  most  westerly  group  in  the  island, 
forming  a  ridge  300  stadia  in  length,  and  not  inferior  to 
Taygetus  in  height,  and  the  isolated  mass  of  Mount  Ida,  of  still 
greater  elevation,  and  having  a  circumference  of  not  less  than 
600  stadia.^  Yet  we  have  already  seen  how  imperfect  was  his 
notion  of  the  position  or  dimensions  of  the  island,  and  how 
erroneous  and  conflicting  are  his  statements  concerning  its 
distance  from  the  nearest  points  of  the  mainland. 


The  words  iy  edrrf  here  refer  to  Arcadia 
only,  but  the  lofty  mountain  group  in 
the  north-east  of  that  region  was  gene- 
rally regarded  as  the  highest  in  the  relo- 
ponnese ;  no  one  apparently  suspecting 
that  it  was  exceeded  in  elevation  by 
Taygetus.  The  real  height  of  Cyllene, 
aoeording  to  the  French  commission,  is 
7788  feet. 

It  is  singular  that  Strabo  docs  not 
refer  to  the  more  moderate  estimate  of 
Apollodorus,  an  author  of  whom  he 
made  such  frequent  use.  (See  Chapter 
XVI.  p.  618.) 

*  The  only  one  of  which  Strabo  dis- 
tinctly speaks  from  personal  observation 
is  the  rocky  islet  of  Gvaros,  where  he 
found  only  a  fishing  village,  whose  in- 
habitants were  so  poor  that  they 
deputed  one  of  their  number  to  repre- 
seut  to  the  emperor  Augustus  their 


inability  to  pay  a  tribute  of  150 
drachms  1  (Strabo,  l.  p.  485.)  But 
Gyaros  is  one  of  the  smallest  and 
poorest  of  the  islands,  and  when  visited 
oy  Dr.  Boss  in  1841  had  no  permanent 
inhabitants  (Boss,  Reise  auf  den 
Griechiichen  Intdny  vol.  ii.  p.  171). 
Tet  it  was  frequently  used  under  the 
Boman  Empire  as  a  place  of  banish- 
ment or  confinement  for  criminals.  (See 
Juvenal,  i.  73;  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  68,  &c.) 
*  X.  4,  §  4.  According  to  the  recent 
measurements  of  Captain  Spratt,  the 
highest  summit  of  the  White  Monn- 
tains  and  Mount  Ida  are  very  nearly 
of  the  same  lieight,  both  of  them  ex- 
ceeding 8000  feet,  and  thus  somewhat 
higher  than  Taygetus,  which  is  in 
reality  the  highest  mountain  in  the 
Peloponuese,  but  does  not  exceed  7900 
feet. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  213. 

AGE    OF    8TRAB0. 

The  conclusion  ofGroskurd  that  Sti-abo  muat  hava  been  born  as 
early  as  B.C.  66,  rests  on  the  aKBumption  that  be  'waa  not  less  than 
thirty-eight  when  he  was  at  Corinth  in  B.C.  29  ;  an  argnment  that 
there  is  nothing  to  eupport,  except  the  idea  that  his  estensive 
travels  were  undertaken  with  a  view  to  the  composition  of  his 
geographical  work,  and  that  he  was  not  likely  to  have  conceived 
eo  oomprehenfiive  a  plan  at  an  early  age.  But  this  is  all  pure 
oonjectnre.  Strabo  does  not  tell  us  that  he  travelled  with  a  view 
to  his  goj^raphy,  but  that  hia  having  seen  a  considerable  part  of 
the  world  and  viaited  distant  countries,  gave  him  advantages  for 
snch  a  work.  This  would  rather  point  to  the  opposite  conclusion, 
that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  a  geographical  work  becaute 
he  had  travelled,  and  therefore  after  his  travels,  and  not  be/ore. 
At  all  events  it  seems  inexplicable  that  he  should  have  ti-avelled 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  materials  for  his  geographical  work, 
and  then  on  his  return  to  Amasia  devoted  himself  to  the  oompo' 
aition  of  a  long  and  elaborate  historical  work,  and  delayed  com- 
mencing the  other,  which  had  been  hia  main  object,  until  a  period 
of  life  when  he  could  hardly  have  hoped  to  complete  it. 

Clinton  places  hia  birth  jki(  later  than  B.C.  54,  and  is  disposed  to 
put  it  a  few  years  earlier  (perhaps  B.C.  60,  F.  H.  vol.  iii.  p.  SSS) : 
and  this  is  the  nearest  approximation  we  can  make  to  its  determi- 
nation. He  was  a  pupil  or  hearer  of  Tyrannion,  a  grammarian  of 
Amians  (Strab.  xii.  p.  548),  who  was  carried  off  by  Lucullus  to 
Rome;  hut  this  probably  took  place  at  Rome,  not  in  Asia.  Ho 
mentions  in  one  passage  also  (lb,  p.  568)  having  seen  P.  Servilius 
Isauricua,  the  conqueror  of  the  pirates  and  freebooters  of  Isaui-ia 
and  Piaidia,  who  died  in  b.c,  44,  a  statement  that  we  cannot 
account  for,  but  this  is  little  to  be  wondered  at.  The  old  general 
may  well  have  been  in  Asia  again  at  a  late  period  of  hia  life, 
without  our  having  any  record  of  the  ciroumstanoe.  With  regard 
to  the  date  of  the  composition  of  his  work  (the  most  important 
point  for  us)  we  have  the  following  data  : — 

In  the  fourth  book  (p.  206)  he  says  that  the  Noricana  and 
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Camians  were  redno^  to  subjection  by  Tiberius  and  Drnsus  in 
one  campaign,  and  had  since  then  been  quietly  paying  tribute  for 
thirty-three  years.  The  campaign  in  question  took  place  in  B.a  15 
(see  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  iii.  ad  ann.).  This  passage  therefore  could 
not  have  been  written  before  a.d.  18. 

2.  At  the  close  of  the  sixth  book  (p.  288)  he  speaks  of  Oermanicus 
and  Drusus,  the  two  Cadsars,  as  both  living.  As  Glermanicos  died 
in  A.D.  19,  this  passage  must  have  been  written  before  that  date. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  book 
(p.  291)  he  distinctly  refers  to  the  triumph  of  Germanicus  after  his 
victories  over  the  Geimans,  in  which  he  had  avenged  the  defeat  of 
Varus.  This  triumph  was  celebrated  in  a.d.  17  (Clinton,  F.  J3.  ad 
ann.) :  and  therefore  the  passage  in  question  must  be  subsequent 
to  that  date. 

4.  In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  books  he  repeatedly  notices  the 
great  earthquake  which  had  lately  (vcaxrrt)  destroyed  or  damaged 
80  many  cities  of  Asia  (xii.  8,  p.  579  ;  xiii.  3,  p.  621 ;  4,  p.  627). 
This  took  place,  as  we  learn  from  Tacitus,  in  a.d.  17  (Tac.  Ann,  ii. 
47) :  and  as  Strabo  particularly  notices  the  pains  taken  by  Tiberius 
to  restore  and  repair  the  damaged  cities,  these  passages  could  not 
have  been  written  till  the  following  year  (a.d.  18). 

5.  Again  in  the  twelfth  book  (c.  1,  p.  534)  he  tells  us  that 
Archelaus,  king  of  Cappadocia,  was  recently  dead,  and  his  kingdom 
had  been  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  but  its  definite  organiza- 
tion as  such  was  not  yet  knoum.  Now  Archelaus  died  at  Borne  in 
A.D.  17  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  42),  but  a  considerable  time  may  well  be 
supposed  to  have  elapsed  before  the  details  of  the  provincial  admin- 
istration wei-e  fully  settled.  Hence  this  passage  also  may  well  have 
been  written  in  a.d.  18. 

6.  In  the  seventeenth  book,  the  last  of  the  whole  work,  he 
mentions  the  death  of  Juba  IT.,  king  of  Mauretania,  and  the  suc- 
cession of  PtolemsBUB,  as  a  recent  occurrence  (xvii.  3,  p.  828).  The 
exact  date  of  the  death  of  Juba  is  uncertain  :  but  it  did  not  take 
place  before  a.d.  18  or  19  (see  Eckhel,  D.  N.  F.  vol.  iv.  p.  157):  it 
is  therefore  probable  that  the  work  of  Strabo  was  not  fininhed  till 
the  latter  year. 

All  these  indications  point  to  very  nearly  the  same  period  ;  and 
may  be  taken  as  proving  that  it  could  not  have  been  completed  in 
its  present  form  before  the  year  18,  and  most  probably  was  not 
published  till  the  following  year,  a.d.  19.     If  we  adopt  Clinton's 
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date  for  the  author's  birth,  and  Btippose  him  to  have  been  born 
before  B.C.  54,  he  mnst  have  been  more  than  seventy-three  years  of 
age  before  he  completed  his  geographical  work.  This  advanced 
period  of  the  author's  life,  and  his  residence  in  a  remote  proviDcial 
town  like  Amasia,  must  have  thrown  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
its  extensive  publication  :  and  may  tend  to  explain  the  comparative 
neglect  with  which  it  was  received  by  his  oontemporari^ 


NOTE  B,  p.  222. 

VOLCANIC  ERUPTIONS — THERA  AND  METHONE. 

The  volcanic  phenomena  in  the  group  of  islands  of  which  Theim 
(now  called  Santorin)  is  the  principal,  have  been  celebrated  in  all 
ages.  The  islet  thrown  up  in  the  centre  of  the  bay,  to  whkh 
Strabo  here  alludes,  made  its  appearance  in  the  year  bx.  186. 
Another  similar  eruption  took  place  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
pher  (a.d.  19)  though  probably  after  the  date  at  which  this  _ 
was  written.  Other  outbreaks  have  taken  place  at  intenraJa,  down 
to  our  own  time,  the  last  having  occurred  as  recently  as  I860.  A 
full  account  of  them  will  be  found  in  Lyell's  Prindj^  of  Q^oU§§ 
(vol.  ii.  pp.  65-73,  10th  edit.). 

One  of  the  other  instances  cited  by  Strabo  has  received  kss 
attention  than  it  deserves.  '*Near  Methone  on  the  Hermionic 
Gulf  (he  tells  us,  i.  3,  §  18,  p.  59)  a  mountain  seven  stadia  in 
height  was  thrown  up,  after  a  violent  fiery  eruption ;  it  was  un- 
approachable by  day  on  account  of  the  heat  and  the  smell  of 
sulphur,  but  at  night  there  was  no  bad  smell,  but  a  bright  light 
and  great  heat,  so  that  the  sea  around  was  boiling  for  a  distance 
of  five  stadia,  and  turbid  for  not  less  than  twenty  stadiA,  The 
shore  was  piled  up  with  huge  fragments  of  rocks  as  la^ge  as  towers." 
This  was  evidently  the  same  eruption  referred  to  by  Pansanias  (iL 
84,  §  1)  as  having  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Antigonns  the  son  of 
Demetrius  (b.c.  277-239),  so  that  it  must  have  been  described  hj 
competent  observers.  The  whole  peninsula  of  Methone  (or  Methana, 
as  it  is  more  commonly  called)  is  clearly  of  volcanic  ori^n,  hat  this 
18  the  only  recorded  instance  of  volcanic  action,  within  the  historical 
period. 
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NOTE  C,  p.  259. 

DISTANCES  GIVEN  BY  THE  CHOROGRAPHER. 

The  chorograpber  reckoned  Corsica  as  160  Homan  miles  in  length 
and  70  in  breadth :  and  Sardinia  as  220  miles  long  by  98  broad. 
(Strab.  p.  224.)  The  measurements  of  modem  geographers  give  to 
the  former  island  116  English  miles  (124  Eoman)  by  51  in  its 
greatest  breadth  :  while  Sc^dinia  measures  about  140  O.  miles  by 
60,  or  175  Boman  miles  by  75.  The  distances  given  by  the  cho- 
rograpber are  therefore  largely  in  excess:  but  this  is  still  more 
the  case  with  his  statement  that  the  shortest  interval  from  the 
African  coast  to  Sardinia  amounted  to  300  miles,  an  estimate 
more  than  double  the  truth,  as  the  southernmost  point  of  Sardinia, 
Cape  Spartivento,  is  really  little  more  than  100  Q.  miles  or  125 
Boman  miles  from  Cape  Serrat  in  Africa.  So  enormous  an  error, 
in  regard  to  a  distance  that  might  be  supposed  so  well  known,  is 
very  difficult  to  account  for.  Some  of  the  editors  of  Strabo  have 
propofled  to  read  200  for  300,  which  would  accord  with  the  estimate 
of  Pliny  (JBT.  N.  iiL  13,  §  84),  but  in  any  case  the  distance  is  greatly 
over-stated :  and  it  is  hazardous  to  make  such  arbitrary  changes 
without  authority.  It  may  be  added  that  the  distances  cited  by 
Strabo  from  the  chorograpber  do  not  in  general  agree  with  those  of 
Pliny. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

STRABO. 


Section  1. — Asia. 

§  1.  WiTH.the  eleyenth^book  ^trabo  oommences  the  descrip- 
tion'oTAsia,  which  occupies  the^ 

books.  Throughout  this  part  of  his  work  he  in  general  follovt 
Eratosthenes  yery  closely,  having  adopted,  as  we  have  .seen* 
all  his  leading  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  oonfignration  of 
that  great  continent.  Thus  he  begins  with  assoming  that  the 
chain  of  Mount  Taurus  traverses  it  continuaudy-ficaiiL.^^  to 
east,  preserving  approximately  the  same  latitude  and  diiectioB 
from  Lycia  and  the  Bhodian  Persea,  where  it. abuts  upon  the 
^gean,  to  its  eastern  termination  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  But 
as  he  assigns  to  this  range  or  mountain  belt  a  width  in  many 
places  of  as  much  as  3000  stadia,  it  cannot  of  coone  be 
considered  as  a  mere  chain  of  mountains,  but  comprises  within 
its  o^n  extent  various  tribes  and  nations,  some  of  tkem  obseoie 
and  insignificant,  others  of  considerable  importance,  such  as 
the  Armenians,  Medians,  &c.  He  then  proceeds  to  describe 
the  various  nations  of  Asia,  according  to  their  position  wilk 
reference  to  this  great  mountain  barrier,  dividing  them  into 
'  those  within  the  Taurus,  according  to  the  phrase  in  use  MfMwg 
the  Greeks,^  that  is  to  the  nor^  of  the  chain,  and  those  without^ 
or  to  the  south  of  it.     Those  nations  that,  as  just  pointed  oDt» 


>  iL  5,  f  31,  p.  129.     Strabo  himself  to  thesontb  bytheiaafnor 

lefen  to  the  phrase  as  one  in  general  properly  so  ealled.    Whea  *!>*■  aypri- 

ime  (&  8^  mil  irrhs  rov  Taipov  «caAov<r<v.  latiun   came  to  be  exta 

xl.  12,  §  1),  rather  than  of  his  own  |  graphera  (as  it  was  liy 

■election.    It  is  evident  that  it  must  I   and  Stimbo)  to  a  siQat  BMrnu^im  cfeii 

have  originated  with  the  Greeks  at  an  '   trayeraing  the  whole  lengtll  of  Mtk 

early   periiid,  with  ri-ferpnoe   to   the  i   the  expreoaion  l>ft«^mft  tingnlariT 

nations  of  Asia  Minor,  who  were  liujited  propriate. 
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lay  wholly,  or  in  great  part,  within  the  limits  of  the  monntain 
tract,  he  classes  with  the  northern  or  southern  group  according 
J9^eir  proximity  and  connection  with  the  one  or  the  other. 

Northern  Asia,  or  Asia  north  of  the  Taurus,  he  considers  as 
naturally  divided  into^Jjom^-podianfij^first  the  countries  bor- 
dering on  the  Tanais^^^ch  he  assumes  as  the  boundary 
Tifttwftfiyi  "Ri^rnpA  ^nd^^^igj^Saheattonding  frum  thenco^'tDrthe 

Caspian  Sea,  and  the  isthmus  that  separates  the  latter  from 
the  Euxine:  secondly,  the  regions  extending  eastward  from 
the  Caspian  to  the  Scythians^  who  adjoined  the  Indians  to  the 
north;  thirdly  the  nations  that  extended  from  the  isthmus 
already  spoken  of  to  the  Caspian  Pylad  and  the  range  of  Mount 
Taurus,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  Halys  on  the  other,  thus 
comprising  the  Medians,  Armenians,  Cappadocians  and  neigh- 
bouring tribes :  and  lastly  the  country  now  called  Asia  Minor, 
extending  westward  from  the  Halys  to  the  ^gean,  and  forming 
a  kind  of  peninsula  bounded  by  the  isthmus  hetwe^i  the 
Cilician  Gulf  and  the  Euxine.  "" 

The  portion  of  Asia  south  of  the  Taurus  comprised  India^ 
Ariana  (a  term  which  he  uses  in  its  widest  sense),  Persia,  and 
all  the  nations  that  extend  from  the  Persian  to  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  the  Nile,  am]r  the  part  of  the  Mediterranean  adjoining 
Egypt  and  Syria.  Under  this  general  appellation  he  inclu^^a- 
Assyria,  Babylonia,  Mesopotamia,  Syria  and  Arabia.       V^^"^ 

§  2.  Beginning  with  the  Tam^  he  tells  us  that  that  riyer 
flowed  from  north  to  south,  but  was  not,  as  commonly  supposed, 
diametrically  opposite  to  the  Nile  (t.  e.  on  the  same  meridian 
with  it),  but  farther  to  the  east.'  Like  the  Nile,  its  sources  were 
unknown,  but  while  the  course  of  the  latter  river  was  known 
for  a  long  distance,  the  Tansufs  was  known  only  for  a  short 
way  above  its  mouth,  on  account  of  the  cold^  and  the  natural 
di£Scultie8  of  the  country,  and  still  more  of  the  obstacles 
opposed  by  the  wild  and  nomad  nations  that  occupied  its 


^ 
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V 


'  ^perai  iiJkv  otw  iarh  rmv  ipierucAw 
fitpcip,  ob  fiiiy  its  &r  Kork  Bidfitrpow  iarrtp- 
povs   r^   Nf(Xy,   KoMirtp   pofAifovo'tP   oi 
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banks.  On  account  of  this  uncertainty^  some  writers  suppoeed 
it  to  have  its  sources  in  the  Caucasus,  and  then  to  make  a  great 
bend  round,  so  as  to  fall  into  the  Falus  Mseotis  from  the  nortL 
Others  still  more  absurdly  connected  it  with  the  later.  Strabo 
justly  rejects  all  these  suggestions,  and  regards  it  as  probable 
that  it  came  from  sources  in  the  north  and  at  no  great  dis- 
tance.' The  Falus  Maeotis  he  considered,  in  common  with 
most  other  geographers,  to  have  its  principal  length  from 
north  to  south,  so  that  the  direct  course  of  naTigation  fitom 
the  strait  at  its  entrance  (the  Cimmerian  Bosporus)  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Tanais,  would  be  from  south  to  north*  Its  length 
in  this  direction  he  estimates  at  2200  stadia.* 

Of  the  nations  north  of  the  Falus  Mseotis  he  appears  to 
have  had  no  knowledge  at  all,  and  only  tells  us  in  a  yague 
and  general  way  that  the  northern  regions  towards  the  Ooetn 
were  inhabited  by  Scythian  tribes,  of  nomad  habits  and 
dwelling  in  waggons.  South  of  these  were  the  Sarmatians 
(also  a  Scythian  tribe),^  and  between  these  and  the  Cancanis 
the  Aorsi  and  the  Siraci,  partly  nomads,  and  partly  agricol- 
tural :  besides  which  the  Aorsi  carried  on  a  considerable  trader 
Jj^ringing  Indian  and  Babylonian  wares,  which  they  reeeiTed 
from  the  Armenians  and  Medians,  and  transported  on  the 
backs  of  camels  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Falus  Mceotis.  By 
this  means  they  had  amassed  considerable  wealth,  and  wore 
ornaments  of  gold.* 

Strabo*s  account  of  the  Greek  settlements  on  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus — ^Fhanagoria,  Coroocmdame, 
Hermonassa,  &c.,  is  unusually  minute  and  precise,  and  his 
detailed  enumeration  of  the  petty  tribes  in  the  yicinity  has 

•  xL  2,  §  2. 

*  Ibid.  §  8.  This  is  a  very  moderate 
estimate — the  real  length  being  about 
160  G.  miles,  or  1600  stadia — and  pre- 
sents a  remarkable  contrast  with  the 
exaggerated  notions  generally  current 
concerning  the  vast  extent  of  the  Palus 
MffioiiB. 

olroi  2Kv$tu,     Ibid.  §  1,  p.  492.     It 


would  be  hasty  to 
inference  from  these  wwAs.  Stosibp 
id  probably  here  usiiig  tbe  IsKm  **  807* 
thians**  in  the  Tagne  mad  mianJ  ««> 
in  which,  as  he  himstilf  tells  w^  tl  vm 
often  employed  bj  the  GiedBS  to  de- 
signate all  the  nonuid  netioM  of 
Northern  Asia. 
•  xi.  5,  f  S»  p.  506. 
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the  air  of  being  deriyed  from  good  information.  This  was 
also  the  case,  as  we  have  already  remarked/  with  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  Tauric  Chersonese.  Unfortunately  he  does  not  in 
either  case  indicate  the  authority  from  which  his  materials 
are  derived. 

§  3.  It  is  otherwise  with  his  account  of  the  Caucasian  tribes 
inhabiting  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Euxine,  from  the  Greek 
colonies  last  spoken  of  to  Dioscurias  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Fhasis.  Here  he  distinctly  refers  to  the  historians  of  the 
Mithridatic  wars  as  furnishing  the  most  recent  and  accurate 
information.^  We  have  already  pointed  out  how  remarkable 
a  military  exploit  that  prince  had  accomplished  in  conducting 
his  army  through  so  rugged  and  difficult  a  country,  peopled 
by  such  wild  tribes:  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  it  should 
have  attracted  so  much  attention  among  Greek  writers.  Bnt 
this  passage  had  naturally  produced  no  permanent  effect  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  this  coast,  who  were  never  really  reduced  to 
subjection  by  the  Bomans,  and  continued  in  the  time  of  Strabo 
to  carry  on  piratical  expeditions  with  light  barks,  with  which 
they  scoured  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  and  conmiitted  great 
depredations.*  The  nations  he  places  in  order  along  the  coast, 
proceeding  eastward  from  Sindica  (the  name  under  which  he 
comprises  the  tract  extending  from  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus 
to  Gorgippia),  are  the  Achaei,  Zygi  and  Heniochi,  the  last  of 
whom  adjoined  the  Colchians,  who  occupied  the  rich  and 
fertile  lands  on  the  banks  of  the  Fhasis.  The  broad  valley 
of  that  river  formed  even  in  those  days  one  of  the  chief  natural 
highways  into  the  heart  of  Asia,  and  the  nations  occupying 
the  broad  tract  of  comparatively  level  and  fertile  country  ex- 
tending from  thence  to  the  Caspian — the  Iberians  and  Alba- 
nians— ^were  {ea  more  advanced  in  civilization  than  their 
neighbours  on  either  side.  The  Iberians  in  particular,  who 
inhabited  a  considerable  part  of  the  modem  Greorgia,  are 
described  as  a  settled  agricultural  people,  with  towns  and 


'  See  above,  p.  268.  •  Birabo,  xL  2,  f  14,  p.  497.  *  Ibid,  f  12. 
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Tillages^  houses  with  tiled  roofs,  and  some  pret^ision  to 
architectural  effect,  and  possessing  also  an  organized  politicai 
constitution.^  The  Albanians,  farther  east,  between  the  Ibe- 
rians and  the  Caspian,  were  more  devoted  to  pastoral  oocQ- 
pations,  and  partook  in  some  degree  of  a  nomad  character,  but 
were  a  tranquil  and  peaceable  people,  presenting  a  great 
contrast  to  the  wild  and  fierce  tribes  of  the  mountain  districts.' 
These  three  nations,  the  Golchians,  Iberians  and  Albanians, 
occupied  what  Strabo  regards  as  the  isthmus  between  the 
Euxine  and  the  Caspian.  The  width  of  this  intervening  tract 
had  indeed  been  greatly  underrated  by  earlier  geographers,  thus 
giving  it  much  more  the  character  of  an  isthmus  than  it  really 
possessed,  and  even  Posidonius  had  estimated  it  at  only  1500 
stadia  from  sea  to  sea.^  Strabo  on  the  contrary,  though  he 
continues  to  designate  it  as  an  isthmus,  assigns  it  a  breadth 
of  3000  stadia,  and  even  this  is  considerably  below  the  trath.^ 
It  is  probable  that  he  had  more  accurate  information  oonc^ii- 
ing  these  regions,  in  addition  to  the  historians  already  cited, 
from  the  circumstance  that  Moaphemes,  who  was  his  mother's 
uncle,  had  held  the  government  of  Colchis  under  Hithridalet 
the  Great.*  That  monarch  derived  from  thence  the  greater 
part  of  the  timber  which  he  required  for  building  his  fleeta 
In  addition  to  this  Colchis  furnished  flax,  hemp,  and  pitch  in 
abundance,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  fruit,  while  the  numerous 
rivers  by  which  it  was  traversed  afforded  every  fSacility  tot 
conveying  its  produce  to  the  coast.  Strabo  indeed  aj^iean 
to  have  been  fully  alive  to  the  richness  and  nataral  impor- 


>  xi.3,ll. 

*  xL  4, 1 1. 

*  Potidon.  ap.  8tmb.  xi.  1,  §  5,  p. 
491.  He  even  oompared  it  with  the 
ifthmnB  from  Pelnsium  to  the  Bed  Sea ; 
and  added  that  he  believed  it  waa 
mooh  about  the  Mtme  diirtance  from  the 
MiBotia  to  the  Ocean. 

*  Strabo,  4hid,  The  direct  distanoe 
from  the  mouth  of  Uie  Phaais  to  the 
Caapian  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gjrua  is 
about  SSO  G.  mUea,  or  8S00  stadia. 


The  actual  ahorieat 
on  the  map  from  sea  to 
exceed  the  3000  atadia  gi?6B  by  Stabo: 
but  as  such  a  line  eroaaea  Ilia  cfaaiB  ^ 
the  Caucasus  obliqiiel7«  it  eosld 
hare  suggested  the  idea  of  an 
and  Stmbo  himaeir  tella  w  that  hii 
statement  refers  to  the  ^islaurt  fnm 
the  mouth  of  oma  dwr  to  Ilia  oihv- 
This  is  indeed  the  oaly  Um  bf  wUA 
it  is  practaoabla  to  paaaihiama  Is  tm^ 
*  zi2,f  lS,p.mr 
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tance  of  this  country — one  of  the  fairest  regions  of  the  world — 
though  in  modem  times  so  little  known  until  a  very  recent 
period.* 

§  4.  Of  the  mountain  chain  of  the  Caucasus  itself  he  pives 
a  clear  and  unusually  full  account.  He  justly  describes  it  as 
extending  like  a  wall  across  the  isthmus  which  separates  the 
Euxine  j&om  the  Oaspian^'^'and  impending  over  the  eastern 
coast^^  the  former  sea  through  its  T^le  extent  from  the 
confines  of  Sindica  to  Dioscurias.  At  the  same  time  it  throws 
out  offshoots  of  a  lower  elevation,  by  means  of  which  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  mountains  of  the  Mqgfjiij  and  through  thfim 
with  theAgafiuiftu  mmintfliuBi  and  the  ranges  that --belong  to 
the  systemjjf  the  Tftiirngr  The  lower  ranges  and  slopes  of  the 
Caucasus  were  covered  with  extensive  forests,  inhabited  by 
mountain  tribes,  who  subsisted  principally  on  game,  wild  fruits, 
and  milk.  The  higher  summits  were  covered  with  snow  and 
ice,  and  inaccessible  in  winter,  but  in  summer  the  inhabitants 
ascended  them,  wearing  broad  snow-shoes  of  raw  hide  furnished 
with  spikes,  and  brought  down  their  burdens  from  thence,  by 
sliding  down  on  hides.  As  one  _descended_tha.ilQpe-  la-lhe 
north, jAeL.climate  became-Jesa-seyere,  notwithstanding  the 
m^e  northern  latitude,  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the 
gr§at-4)lainj90t?.Siiacijrin  another  passage  he  describes 
particularly  the  pass  leading  into  Iberia  from  the  northern 
nomad  nations  :^  evidently  the  same  as  that  now  called  the 
Pass  of  Dariel,  which  is  indeed  the  only  practicable  pass 
across  the  whole  range,  and  must  therefore,  though  presenting 
great  natural  difficulties,  have  been  more  or  less  frequented  in 
all  ages.  It  was,  he  says,  a  steep  and  difficult  ascent  for 
three  days  (coming  from  the  north)  and  after  that  a  narrow 
pass  for  four  days'  journey  along  the  valley  of  the  Aragus, 
so  narrow  as  only  to  allow  one  person  to  pass  at  a  time  and 
guarded  at  its  entrance  by  a  very  strong  fortress.    The  river 


*  No  roentioo  is  found  of  gold  among 
the  productions  of  Golchiii,  notwith- 
standing its  supposed  connection  with 


the  fietbles  of  the  golden  fleece. 
'  xi.  5.  §{  6,  7,  p.  506. 
*  lb.  3,  S  5,  p.  500. 
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Aragus  still  preserves  the  name  Aragwa,  and  Strabo's  acquaiib 
tance  with  the  name  of  thb  unimportant  stream,  as  well  as  with 
other  minor  tributaries  of  the  Cyrus,  shows  the  accuracy  of  his 
information.*  In  describing  the  Cyrus  itself  and  the  Ames 
as  flowing  into  the  Caspian  by  separate  mouths,  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  his  statement  was  correct,  though  the  Araxes  now 
joins  the  Cyrus  more  than  70  miles  from  its  mouth.^  But  tlie 
whole  of  this  country  is  a  swampy  delta,  and  the  alluTiil 
accretions  of  land  proceed  with  such  rapidity  that  inctt 
changes  may  have  taken  place  since  the  time  of  Straba 

Dioscurias,  which  he,  in  common  with  ahnost  all  other 
ancient  geographers,  regarded  as  the  easternmost  point  of  the 
Euxine,*  was  a  considerable  emporium  of  trade,  and  resorted 
to  by  all  the  neighbouring  nations,  who  eyen  in  those  dsTS 
spoke  so  great  a  variety  of  languages  and  dialects,  that  it  wis 
said  not  less  than  seventy  dbtinct  languages  were  spokni 
there.^  The  trade  with  the  interior  of  Asia  was  carried  bom 
the  mouth  of  the  Phasis,  where  there  was  a  city  of  the  sune 
name,  up  the  river  by  water  as  far  as  a  fort  called  SaiansiuL 
from  whence  it  was  four  days*  journey  overland,  by  a  nmd 
practicable  for  vehicles,  to  the  Cyrus.*  The  vnna  of  Sunun 
across  the  watershed  uniting  the  two  mountain  systems  of  the 
Caucasus  and  the  opposite  range  is  indeed  one  of  yerv  mo- 
derate elevation,  and  presenting  little  natural  difficulty. 

Strabo  deservedly  rejects  the  appellation  of  Caucasus  ffiven 
by  the  Macedonian  soldiers  to  the  lofty  range  of  the  Hindoo 
Koosh,  between  Bactria  and  India,  and  ascribes  it  to  the  desire 
of  flattering  Alexander  by  associating  his  conquests  with  the 
name  of  the  mountain  chain  that  had  the  reputation  of  beiiur 
the  loftiest  in  the  world,  and  was  celebrated  in  the  Gieek 
fiables  in  connection  with  Prometheus.' 


•  xi.  3,  §  2. 

'  lb.  4,  §  2.  Strabo  liimsi'lf  noticos 
the  great  amount  of  ulluvium  brought 
down  by  the  river  Cynu. 

•  xL  2.  §  16,  p.  4U7.  8«o  Chaptir 
XVL  p.  e36. 


*  Ibid.  p.  498.  oome  evvn  iMMiid 
theiiumber  to  three  hmidwd  I  Flniy 
ascribes  this  last  •talenwat  to  TIm^ 
thenes.    (PHil  a  M  Vi??*  W.> 

•lbid.fl7,p.49a       ^*      ^ 

•  xL  5,  S  5^  II.  Ma. 
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§  5.  With  regard  to  the  Casma^  he  shared,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  in  the  opinion  ^f  Eratosthenes,  and  all  other 
geographers  since  the  time  of  Herodotus,  that  it  was  an  inlet 
from  the  northern  ocean,  similar  to  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the 
south.  So  clearly  indeed  was  this  idea  fixed  in  his  mind  that 
he  describes  the  sea  and  the  nations  on  its  banks,  as  they 
would  present  themselves  to  a  person  Bailing  in  from  the  norths 
At  first  he  tells  us  the  gulf  is  rather  narrow,  but  afterwards 
widens  out  as  one  advances,  until  in  its  innermost  (i.  e. 
southern)  portion,  it  is  about  5000  stadia  in  width.  The 
length  from  the  entrance  to  the  inmost  bight  is  much  about 
the  same,^  but  slightly  more.  These  dimensions  he  has 
probably  taken  from  Eratosthenes :  he  expressly  cites  that 
author  as  his  authority  for  the  distances  around  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian  to  the  mouth  of  the  Oxus  and  from  thence  to  that 
of  the  laxartes.^  Patrocles  was  evidently  the  original  source 
from  which  both  derived  their  information,'  as  he  was  also  for 
the  statement  advanced  with  confidence  by  Strabo  as  well  as 
Eratosthenes  that  both  the  Oxus  and  laxartes  fell  into  the 
Caspian  Sea,  after  pursuing  separate  courses  from  their  sources 
to  their  mouths.^  It  does  not  appear  that  Strabo  had  any 
further  information  concerning  these  regions  than  what  he 
derived  from  these  earlier  geographers,  with  the  exception  of 
some  particulars  respecting  Hyrcania  which !  he  cites  from 
ApoUodorus  of  Artemita.  He  was  indebted  to  this  writer 
especially  for  clear  notions  respecting  the  river  Ochus,  which 


•  XL  6,  §  2,  p.  507. 

»  lb.  §  1.  The  breadth  is  greatly 
exaggerated— that  of  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  Caspian  being  really  leas 
than  240  G.  miles :  while  the  length 
is  in  reality  nearly  three  times  the 
breadth.  Strabo  hmiself  adds,  after 
citing  the  statements  of  Eratosthenes, 
that  allowance  must  be  made  for  con- 
siderable vagueness  in  regard  to  regions 
so  little  known,  espeoiaUy  in  respect  to 
distances  {lu  i^  ircpl  r£y  iw  ry  fupiSi 
ra^lf  Kcd  roTs  M  roffovrop  itertrovur' 
liivois  harKoifffr^pov  hxo^iM,  ical  ikiKurrvk 
wfpl  r&y  htaffryifiJert0¥),      He    had    in 


reality  much  greater  reason  than  he 
was  aware  of^  for  this  caution. 

*  See  note  to  Chapter  XYL  p.  644. 

•  He  is  cited  hj  Strabo  (xL  7,  §  1, 
p.  508)  as  describing  the  Caspian  as 
just  about  equal  in  size  to  the  Euxine, 
which,  as  a  rough  approximation,  is  a 
correct  estimate. 

»  XL  7,  §  4,  p.  510 ;  11,  §  5,  p.  518. 
6  fUvroi  'la^dpnis  i.'n'  ^X^'M^XP'  "r^^^ous 
Jlrtp6s  itrri  rod  "Ci^ov  koX  Cis  fi^y  r^y 
ain^v  r€\€vr&y  Bdkarray,  at  9*  i/jifioXai 
hUxovffuf  &AAifX»v,  &5  ^tri  TiterpOKKiiSy 
wapturdyyas  its  dy9oifiunrra. 
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had  been  ignored  by  previous  geographers  or  supposed  to  be 
a  mere  tributary  of  the  Oxus,  but  according  to  Strabo  had 
a  distinct  course  and  fell  into  the  Caspian  by  a  separate 
mouth.* 

§  6.  Proceeding  eastward  from  Hyrcania  and  f.l^o  mnth  mtf 
comer  of  the  Caspian,  Strabo  tells  us  that.  oti<»  c|f|]^  Y\ub  the 
chain  of  Taurus  on  th^  right  hand,  whiVK  ^y^rrvig  ^  rnntinnniia 


range  from  Armenia  to  this  point,  and  is  known  genf^rftllY  hr 
the  native  name  of  Parachoathrag.    It  was  not  till  after  nassinf 
the  land  of  the  Arians  that  the  great  chain  assumed  the  name 
of  Paropamisus,  while  it  was  erroneously  termed  by  the  Maee- 
donians  the  Caucasus.      It  was  this  same  chain  which  wis 
prolonged  without  interruption  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  thondi 
known  by  different  names,  as  the  Emoda,  Imaus,  &e.'        ^^ 
On  the  left  or  towards  the  north,  were  situated  the  Thm 
nearest  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  beyond  them  the  MassaffctJ 
and  Sacie.     All  these  nations  are  included  by  Strabo  nnd 
the  general  name  of  Scythians,*  though  as  he  justly  observes 
the  earlier  Greek  writers  only  gave  this  name  to  the  £uionMii 
Scythians  and  those  adjoining  the  Tanais  and  Palus  Mn^k 
and  distinguished  the  Asiatic  nomad  tribes  as  the  Maasaffetv 
and  SacaB.    Hence  we  find  these  names  occurring  as  thom  td 
nations  with  which  Cyrus  made  war  on  his  extreme  tnmti 
The  laxartes  was  the  boundary  which  separated  the  8ac» 
nomad  nations  included  under  that  name,  from  the  SoffdkiM. 
who  as  well  as  the  Bactrians,  were  a  comparatively  civiliipd 
people,  even  before  they  had  shared  in  the  Greek  civilittti 
introduced  by  the  Bactrian  kings.    That  monarchy  had  been 
already  overthrown  before  the  time  of  Strabo,  and  he  distiiictlv 
tells  us  that  the  barbarians  who  had  wrested  the  fertile  no> 
vinces  of  the  Bactrians  and  Sogdians  from  their  Hellenic  ndm 
were  tribes  from  beyond  the  laxartes,  to  which  he  tAjm  the 


'  xi.  7,  p.  509.  The  OchuB  of  Arte- 
midonis  may  be  certainly  identified 
with  the  modem  Attrek;  the  eourao 
of  Khich  was  cvcu  in  modern  timett, 


untd   quite   reoenihr,  m   f^mrfaili 

known  aa  that  of  the  Och^nKrS 
anciontii.  »  xL  «.  I  «ii 
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names  of  Asii,  Fasiani,  Tocbariy  and  Sacaranll,  but  apparently 
includes  them  all  under  the  general  term  of  Sacaa.'  The  name  of 
Saese  or  Sakas  was  in  fact  the  Persian  appellation  for  the  nomad 
nations  on  their  northern  frontier,*  and  doubtless  applied  with 
as  little  regard  to  their  ethnic  affinities  or  subdivisions  as  was 
that  of  Scythians  by  the  Greeks,  or  Tartars  in  modem  times. 

§  7.  Of  the  countries  south  of  the  laxartes,  Sogdiana,  Bac- 
triana,  Aria  and  Margiana,  Strabo  gives  but  a  brief  account, 
and  appears  to  have  known  very  little,  if  at  all,  more  than 
what  he  learned  from  Eratosthenes  and  the  historians  of  Alex- 
ander. He  has  indeed  given  us  a  few  interesting  historical 
particulars  concerning  the  growth  and  extension  of  the  Greek 
kingdom  of  Bactria,  which  at  one  time  extended  over  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  north-west  of  India,  down  even  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Indus,  while  they  carried  their  arms  eastward  as 
far  as  the  Seres  and  Phryni.^  This  notice  is  taken  from  Apol- 
lodorus  of  Artemita,  and  is  therefore  the  first  mention  of  the 
Seres  in  any  ancient  writer."  But  Strabo  evidently  did  not 
see  its  importance,  as  he  brings  it  in  merely  in  passing.  It  is 
curious  indeed  that  although  the  use  of  silk  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  already  familiar  to  the  Romans  in  his  day,  and  the  name 
at  least  of  the  Seres  was  well  known  to  them,  he  never  alludes 
to  their  existence,  except  in  this  incidental  manner,  nor  does 
he  even  mention  the  trade  in  silk,  which  must  have  already 
assumed  considerable  importance.'    He  had  certainly  no  idea 


*  xi.  S,  §  2,  p.  511.    This  event  took 

Slaoe  about  B.a  12S,  though  the  exact 
ate  cannot  be  fixed.  The  only  other 
writer  who  menttona  it  is  Trogus  Pom- 
peiuSf  of  whom  unfortunately  only  the 
epitome  is  preeerred.  He  terms  the 
Scythian  nations  who  occupied  Bactria 
and  Sogdiana,  Sarancft,  and  Asiani 
(Prolog,  lib.  xli.);  but  in  another  pas- 
sage mentions  also  the  Thocari  or 
Tocbari.  (lb.  xlii.) 

'  Til  18  we  are  distinctly  told  by 
Herodotus  (vii.  64,  ot  yitp*Jl4pffai  vdrrtu 
robs  liiP&Octs  KoXiowri  McafX  ^kVid.  his 
stutemeut  is  fully  confirmed  by  tlie 


Persian  inscriptions.  (See  Bawlinson's 
note,  on  the  passage.) 

'  xi  11,  §  1,  p.  516. 

'  Concerning  the  age  of  ApoUodorus, 
see  Chanter  XX.  p.  162. 

*  In  the  only  passage  (f,  694)  where 
he  mentions  the  2i)f>iicflr--a  kind  of 
woven  stufEs  (6^c(<rfiara)  made  of  a  sort 
of  thread  scraped  from  tiie  bark  of  trees 
(iK  rufw¥  AKouiy  ^atpofi4nis  $^irov — he 
regards  tnem  as  an  Indian  product, 
analogous  to  cotton.  But  this  passage 
is  tiiken  from  Kearchus ;  and  the  men- 
tion of  the  Seres  as  one  of  the  most 
long-lived  of  the  Indian  tribes,  attain- 
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of  their  real  geographical  position,  and  supposed  them  to  be 
merely  a  nomad  race  of  Scythians. 

The  north  of  Asia,  as  well  as  the  regjons-east  of  Sog«ii^w^ 
was  Indeed,  as  he  expressly  tells  us, -a  mere  blank  toj^yig: 
and  it  was  only  by  conjectnre_tbat-ha-in£ein:ed_them  to  be 
occupied  by  nomad  nations,  resembling  the  ScytbiAwn  jn  ^^^ 
habits  oFlife.  It  was  not  certain,  though  alleged 
that  the  sea  extending  around  from  Iixdia  to.JJJia. 


ever  been  navigated,  though  it  was  believ^  on  the  n^rt||yHty 
of  Patrocles,  to  be  possible.^ 

§  8.  It  seems  to  have  been  also  in  his  day  a  received  con- 
clusion in  geography,'  though  in  fact  resting  upon  men 
conjecture,  that  the  great  mountain  chain  which  traversed  the 
whole  continent  of  Asia  from  west  to  east,  and  was  cmlled 
{m^us  in  its  easternmost  continuation,  ended  in  the  Indiis 
Ocean  without  projecting  in  any  material  degree  beycmd  the 
rest  of  India.  From  the  promontory  thus  formed  (to  which  he 
gives  the  name  of  Tamarus,  adopted  from  Eratosthenes),  which 
separated  India  from  Scythia,  the  coast  towards  the  north 
trended  rapidly  away,  so  that  this  portion  of  Am^  am^ed 
something  of  a  pyramidal  form,  having  the  vertex  at  the 
promontory  already  mentioned. 

It  is  singular  that  a  notion  so  utterly  devoid  of  fonndatioB 
should  have  assumed  so  consistent  and  definite  a  tarni.  It  is 
almost  more  singular  to  find  a  geographer  like  Stiabo^  though 
admitting  his  entire  ignorance  of  this  part  of  Asia,  proceeding 
to  define  its  length  and  breadth ;  the  former  of  which  aloDg 
the  chain  of  the  Taurus  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  Indian 
Ocean  he  determines  to  bo  about  30,000  stadia,  or  3000  6. 
miles,  while  the  breadth  was  less  than  ten  thousand  stadia.^ 


ing  the  afj^  of  more  than  200  years 
(pp.  701,  702),  U  derived  from  OdcsI- 
eritoi,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  show- 
ing any  real  acquaintnnco  with  the 
nation  bearing  that  name. 
»  xi.  11.  J  6,  p^  518.  ^ 


§  6,  p.  518.  PUny  and^iber  hkr 
writers,  aa  we  shall  aei^  aisifttJ  UmI 
the  passage  had  been  fteliiallT 

»  Ibid.  §  7.  p.  519.  ^ 

*  Ibiil.  p.  519. 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  these  conclusions  are  mere 
inferences,  based  upon  the  asmmed  length  and  breadth  of  the 
whole  continent  and  other  assumptions  equally  unfounded. 

§  9.  Betuming  from  these  little  known  regions  towards  the 
westy  Strabo  proceeds  to  describe  two  countries — Armenia  and 
^JVTedia — whir.h  hft  cc^siders  as  situated  rather  in  the  range  oi 
Mount  Tanrufl  thffi,.eiAer  to_.tha>niQ]^  soiitii  o£  it^  being  so 
inieiSficted.-iind^encircled  by  the  various  ramifications  of  that 
gre^ohgin  that  they  could  not  be  assigned  to  the  group  of 
nations  on  either^ide  of  it.*  Armenia  especially  he  correctly 
describes  aeTbeing  almost  entirely  a  land  of  mountains  and 
high  table-lands,*  which  contained  the  sources  of  several  great 
rivers,  especially  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  and  the  Araxes 
towards  the  Caspian,  as  well  as  others  of  minor  importance 
which  flowed  to  the  Euxine  Sea. 

On  this  occasion  he  gives  a  general  outline  of  the  direction 
and  conformation  of  the  chain  of  Taurus  and  its  subsidiary 
ranges,  which  shows  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the 
orography  of  this  part  of  Asia.^  Mount  Taurus  (he  tells  us)_ 
takes  its  rise  in  Caria  and  Lycia,-but  does  not  at  first  attaial. 
any  considerable  height  or  breadth.  It  first  rises  to  a  great 
elevation  opposite  the  Chelidonian  islets  on  the  frontiers  of 
Lyciaj.nd  Pamphylia,'  and  from  thence  extends  eaatwarda.to 
the  north  of  Cilicia,*^  great  jgart  of  that  country  being  formed 
by^ejKi^eysrbpO^ep^  between  the  oflGshoots  of  the  great 
mountain  range.  Beyond  that  it  throws  off  two  great  arms  or 
branches,  the  one  called  Anti-Taurus,,  towards  Cappi^docia  and 
Armenigk.  Minor^  the  other,  Amanus,  towards  the  .souths  exz 
tending  to  Syria  and  the  Euphrates.  The  main  chain  rtselj^ 
though  '^"^  thr^iigb  by  thfi  Euphfat^ff^  is  continuous  with  the 


•  xi.  12.  §  1,  p.  520. 

•  6pow49M,  xi.  14,  §  4,  p.  52S. 
'  xi.  12.  §§  2-4. 

•  On  this  account  many  writera  oon- 
sidered  that  the  headland  opposite  to 
these  islands  was  the  beginning  of  the 
chain  of  Tanms,  but  Strabo  properly 
points  out   that  the  mountam  ridge 


which  separated  Lycia  from  the  dis- 
tricts of  the  interior  (the  Gibyratica) 
was  in  fact  a  continuation  of  the 
Taurus,  which  was  thus  prolonged  into 
the  Rhodian  Peraoa,  and  might  be  con- 
sidered as  ending  in  the  mounttiin  pro- 
montories opposite  to  Rhodes  (xiv.  2, 
$1;8,§8). 
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mountains  of  Armenia  on  the  other  side  of  that  river  and  it  ia 
here  that  it  rises  into  a  great  mountain  mass,  sendin^^ont 
offshoots  in  diflerent  directions,  known  by  the  n^ne  o?  Parv* 
adres,  and  other  local  appellations,  and  forming  the  brands^ 
of  Armenia  on  the  side  of  the  Iberians  and  Albanians.     V^ri 
this  great  central  mass  was  continued  another  ol^s^in  towm-dg 
the  east,  known  by  the  name  of  Parachoathras,  boidering  as 
the  Caspian  Sea  and  extending  through  Media  Atropatena  and 
the  Greater  Media  to  the  Caspian  Gates,  whence  it  voa  con- 
tinued still  farther  east  along  the  confines  of  Aria.     It  was 
this  east  and  west  prolongation  of  the  chain  that  was  xs0Ud^ 
by  Greek  geographers  from  Eratosthenes  to  Sttabo  as  the  true 
continuation  of  the  Taurus,  which  served  to  connect  it  with 
the  great  ranges  of  the  Paropamisus  or  the  Hindoo  Eoosb.  ' 
But  besides  this  there  were  several  subsidiary  ranges  to  the  f 
south  of  the  Euphrates  in  its  upper  course,  and  it  was  to  the 
most  elevated  portiim  of  these  that  the  Greeks  gave  the  name 
of  Niphates,  in  which  according  to  Strabo  the  Tigris  took  its 
rise.'      From  thence  there  branched   off  towards  the  south 
another  great  ridge  called  Zagrium  or  Zagiog,  extending  a 
long  way,  and  forming  the  separation  between  Media  od  the    ! 
one  hand  and  Assyria  and  Babylonia  on  the  other,  till  it  joined    ' 
on  to  the  mountain  ranges  of  Susiana  and  Persia.  > 

§  10.  In  connection  with  this  subject  Strabo  gives  an  aooount 
of  the  course  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  both  of  which  rif«i& 
as  he  correctly  tells  us,  rose  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia.^ 
The  lower  i)art  of  their  courses,  where  they  encominsBed 
Mesopotamia,  had  long  been  familiar  to  the  Greeks^  and  esen 
the  upper  jmrt  of  that  of  the  Euphrates  was  well  known  to 
Strabo,  who  correctly  describes  it  as  rising  in  the  northen 
portion  of  the  Taurus,  and  flowing  in  the  first  place  from  sail 
"^  west  throu;;h  the  Greater  Armenia  to  the  fiontien  of  the 
Lesser:  then  separating  that  province  from  Aciliaene  and 
making  a  sudden  turn  to  the  south   where  it  leached  the 

*  xi.  12.  §  1.  >  Ibid.  12,  $  8;  ii,  1 2. 
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confines  of  Cappadocia;  thenceforward  leaving  Cappadocia 
and  Commagene  on  the  right,  and  Acilisene  and  Sophene  on 
the  left,  till  it  issued  into  the  plains  of  Syria,  and  took  another 
great  bend  towards  Babylonia  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  this 
description  Strabo  clearly  had  in  view  only  the  northern  branch 
of  the  Euphrates — that  which  flows  near  Erzeroum,  and  has  its 
sources  in  the  mountains  not  far  from  that  city.  It  is  this 
river  which  alone  was  regarded  both  by  Greek  and  Boman 
writers  as  the  true  Euphrates,  and  which  is  still  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Frat.  The  southern  arm  or  affluent,  called  at 
the  present  day  the  Murad  Tchai,  which  is  considered  by 
modem  geographers,  as  well  as  by  native  Armenian  writers,  as 
one  of  the  main  sources  of  the  Euphrates,  and  is  in  fact  the 
larger  river  of  the  two,  was  treated  by  ancient  geographers 
as  a  mere  tributary,  and  is  not  even  noticed  by  Strabo  in 
describing  the  geography  of  Armenia.^ 

The  Tigris  he  describes  as  rising  in  the  southern  slopes  of 
Mount  Taurus,  and  says  that  its  sources  were  distant  from 
those  of  the  Euphrates  about  2500  stadia.  This  river  also  rises 
from  two  different  and  distant  sources,  forming  two  different 
arms,  which,  after  holding  separate  courses,  unite  between 
Diarbekr  and  Mosul.  But  there  seems  no  doubt  that  Strabo 
regarded  as  the  main  source  of  the  Tigris  the  stream  that  rises 
in  Mount  Niphates,  and  flows  from  thence  due  south  until  it 
joins  the  river  of  Diarbekr.'  Erom  the  terms  in  which  he 
speaks,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  of  the  outflow  of  the  two 


'  It  was,  however,  in  all  probabUity 
this  river,  which  under  the  name  of 
Arsanias  bad  acquired  celebrity  in  the 
Mithridatic   Wars    by    the   defeat  of 


*  He  has  elsewhere  a  strange  story 
of  the  Tigris  flowing  through  the  Lake 
Arsene  (the  Lake  of  Van)  without 
mingling  its  waters,  which  feU  into  a 


rigranes  on   its   banks  by   Lucullus  .   great  chasm  at  one  end  of  the  lake,  and 
(Vlut  Lueull.  81),  and  which  figures  |   after  flowing  for  a  long  distance  under- 


ogain  in  the  wars  of  the  Bomans  with 
the  Armenian  kings  (Tacit.  AnncU.  xv. 
15).  1 1  id  described  by  Pliny  as  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Eunhrates  (Plin.  If.  N.  v.  24, 
§  84).  It  is  also,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  the  river  to  which  Xenophon 
i^ives  the  name  of  Euphrates.  (8ee 
Ulmpter  X.  p.  353.) 

VOL.  n.  U 


ground,  reappeared  in  the  district  of 
Ghalonitis  (xi.  p.  529).  The  last  addi- 
tion is  utterly  unintelligible,  the  dis- 
trict known  hs  Ghalonitis  being  far 
away  in  tlie  eastern  part  of  Assyria,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Zagros.  There  is 
probably  some  mistake  in  the  name. 
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great  rivers  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  it  is  clear  that  each  of  them 
in  his  day  had  still  its  separate  outlet  to  the  sea,  instead  of 
uniting  their  streams  into  one  as  they  do  at  the  present  day/ 
§  11.  Armenia  had,  as  we  have  already  seen,  been  first 
opened  out  to  the  knowledge  of  geographers  by  the  campaigns 
of  Lueullus  and  Pompey  in  the  Mithridatic  Wars,  while  the 
expedition  of  M.  Antony  against  the  Parthians  had  first  made 
them  acquainted  with  Media  Atropatene  or  Azerbijan.  Strabo 
availed  himself  of  the  materials  thus  furnished  him,  and 
C  there  was  probably  no  part  of  Asia  of  which  his  knowledge 
I  was  more  in  advance  of  that  of  Eratosthenes.  But  the  ragged 
Muid  mountainous  character  of  the  two  countries,  and  the 
intricate  and  complicated  relations  of  the  mountain  ohi^jw^  by 
which  they  are  traversed,  opposed  great  difficulties  to  an 
accurate  geographical  knowledge  of  them — and  Strabo's  in- 
formation was  still  very  imperfect  Thus  we  find  him  describing 
three  lakes,  one  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  8paiita»*  in 
Media  Atropatene,  remarkable  for  its  excessive  saltness  *  the 
other  two,  which  he  calls  Mantiane  and  Arsene  or  Thomtis  in 
Armenia.  Both  of  these  had  also  salt  or  brackish  water  the 
former  especially,  which  he  calls  the  largest  lake  next  to  the 
Mseotis,  and  which  had  salt-works  on  its  shores.  There  are  in 
fact  only  two  lakes  to  which  his  description  can  possiUy  applv  ^ 
the  Lake  of  Van,  which  is  that  called  by  him  Aisene  or 
Thopitis — it  is  the  Arsissa  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy and  the 

*  It  may,  however,  be  questioDed  ;  snch  meaning.  (See  Knunei^a  note,  mi 

whether  he  is  not  here  simply  follow-  1  loe.)      The    Lake    of  Unmiah.  ab» 

ing  KratoBtheiiefl,  without  enquiry  as  j  called  Shahi,  which  is  witbool  a  doofaC 

to  what  changes  might    have  taken  '  the  lake  meant  by  Stimbo.  it 


place  iu  the  interval.  \  able  at  the  present  dmj  ftr  its  eaoMrivs 

*  It  is  H  very  plausible  suggestion  saltness.    Aocordiiiff  to  Obi.  IfintRtii 

of  M.  St  Martin  '  MAn.  sur  rArm^nif),  (Journal  of  Otogr,  Sfc  roL  iiL  a  50  it 

and  the  recent  editors  of  Strabu,  that  contains  nearly  twice  es  BiielkMh  « 

this  name,  which  is  written  Sirotrra  in  the  sea. 

aU  our  MSS.,  should  ro;illy  be  Kcnrovro,  '  There  is  indeed  «  thiid  U&  is 

and  is  a  corruption  of  the  Armenian  ■,  the  north  of  Ann<enia,  of  ^'^^riiirtat^ 

name  Kapotan,  signifying  the  IJue  lake,  sixe,  now  called  the   ^^\n  Gcakebv 

Straho  himself  tells  us  that  this  was  but  this  is  ont  of  the  queetkNi.  m  itt 

the  signification  of  the  Armenian  name  •   waters  are  perfectly  fm^ud  ( 

(kuoi^T)  ipnriyt'j$€iira),  though  he  erro-  quently  abound  in  «*i|  (BeeCbL 

neously  connects    tiii^   interpretation  ieiih,  /.e.  p.  41.) 
with  the  name  Morrtovif,  which  lias  no 
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Lake  of  Uruiniah  on  the  borders  of  Armenia  and  Atropatene, 
which  is  clearly  the  one  that  he  describes  under  the  name  of 
Spauta  in  the  one  country,  and  of  Mantiana  in  the  other.^ 
Such  a  confusion  might  easily  arise  in  writing  from  different 
materials,  but  it  shows  how  far  he  was  still  removed  firom 
possessing  a  correct  geographical  idea  of  the  countries  in 
question. 

In  other  respects  his  account  of  Armenia  and  the  neigh- 
bouring province  of  Atropatene  is  generally  accurate  enough ; 
and  he  had  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  topographical  relations  of 
the  various  provinces  and  districts  into  which  Armenia  was 
divided,  or  by  which  it  was  surrounded ;  though  modem  geo- 
graphers have  much  difficulty  in  determining  their  position 
and  extent.  Of  the  greater  Media,  or  the  country  generally 
known  by  that  name,  he  treats  in  connection  with  Media 
Atropatene,  although  in  a  geographical  point  of  view  it  would 
certainly  have  been  more  properly  classed  with  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  PerganJlmpiTe  south  of  the  Taurus.  His 
geographical  account  of  this  province  is  brief  and  summary, 
and  we  perceive  immediately  that  he  had  here  no  recent 
sources  of  information,  and  was  forced  to  fall  back  entirely 
upon  Eratosthenes  and  other  authorities  of  the  Macedonian 
period.  Media,  indeed,  was  in  all  times  a  country  imperfectly 
known,  and  its  boundaries  seem  never  to  have  been  very  accu- 
rately defined.  Strabo's  own  account  is  by  no  means  clear,® 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  relations  and  limits  of 
the  mountain  tribes,  that  were  by  some  regarded  as  belonging 
to  Media,  by  others  to  the  adjoining  provinces,  were  in  reality 
subject  to  jfrequent  changes.  The  mountaineers  of  the  lofty 
ranges  of  Zagros  were  evidently  as  little  really  subject  to  the 
Persian  or  Macedonian  rulers,  as  the  Koords  of  the  present 


'  Strabo,  xL  18,  §2;  14,  §8.  In 
point  of  fact  every  one  of  these  lakes  ii 
known  at  the  present  day  by  at  least 
two  different  names. 

•  He  tells  us  (xi.  13,  §6)  that  Media 
was  bounded  on  the  east  by  Parthia 
and  the  mountains  of  the  Ckxnnans. 


But  the  OoBssans,  aooording  to  his  own 
acoonnt,  as  well  as  that  of  other 
writers,  inhabited  the  ranges  of  Mount 
Za^os,  on  the  west  of  Media,  and  ad- 
joining the  district  of  Elymais;  nor 
have  we  any  trace  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  people  &rther  east 

U  2 
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day  to  the  Turks  or  Persians.  The  Cossseans  in  particular 
were  in  the  habit  of  levying  tribute  from  the  Persian  kings, 
when  they  moved  with  their  court  from  Babylonia  to  Ecbatana, 
their  usual  residence  in  summer.*  But  according  to  Strabo 
Media  might  be  properly  considered  as  extending  from  the 
pass  called  the  Median  GTate,  leading  from  Ecbatana  into 
Babylonia,  on  the  west,  to  the  Caspian  Grates  on  the  east ; 
a  distance  which  he  estimates  at  4100  stadia.^  He  justly 
describes  it  as  a  cold  and  upland  country,  almoat  entirely 
mountainous,  with  the  exception  of  the  portion  near  the 
Caspian  Gates — the  environs  of  the  modem  Teheran — ^which 
was  a  fertile  and  productive  plain. "  Even  in  the  mountain 
districts  also  there  were  some  fertile  valleys,  and  both  Media 
and  Armenia  were  renowned  for  their  breed  of  horses,  vast 
numbers  of  which  were  reared  in  both  countries,  and  famished 
annually  as  tribute  to  the  Persian  kings. 

§  12.  Strabo  now  returns  nearer  home,  and  his  twelfth  book 
is  occupied  with  the  description  of  Cappadocia  and  Pontos, 
and  the  northern  provinces  of  Asia  Minor^  alnng  f^^ffTfoart? 
the  Euxine.  Here  he  derived  great  advantages  from  the 
proximity  of  these  countries  to  his  native  city :  and  he  had 
himself  travelled  through  a  considerable  part  of  the  interior. 
Unfortunately  he  has  not  thought  fit  to  record  the  extent  or 
course  of  his  travels,  but  as  he  distinctly  tells  us  that  he  had 
visited  in  person  the  Cappadocian  Comana,'  which  was  sitoated 
quite  in  the  interior,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Sams,  he  must 
have  traversed  a  considerable  portion  of  that  provinoe.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  he  returned  to  his  native  city  by  this  route, 

•  Strabo,  {.  e.  i   donu  should   not    liav«   ben  bcCtar 

*  This     is    {in^eatly    ovor-cstimatci],  '    informed. 

though  probably  taken  from  Apollo-  The  pass  aoroaa  Momii  Zamnm,  t» 

dorus  of  Artemita,  the  hintorian  of  the  which  he  gives  the  name  aflMaa 

Parthiiin  Wars,  whom  he  cites  else-  Gate  (MifSud^  vvXii,  xL   I8»  §  SX  " 

where  (xi.  p.  519),  for  the  total  <li^t'mce  clearly  that  leadinji;  hotn  »•■— ^i—  fey 

from  his  native  city  to  the  Caspian,  Kermanshah  to  Bagilad,  vhleh  mmI  i> 

which  he  ostimatc<t  still  moni  crro-  all  uges  have  formed  cm  of  the  frit* 

neoosly  at  8U00  stailia.    As  Artcmita  cipul  passes  aorosa  tha  gnat 

lay  on  the  high  road  from  Selcucia  to  chiuii. 

Ecbatana,  it  is  btrango  that  Apollo-  *  xiL  2,  f  3,  fi.  58S. 
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across  Cilicia  and  Cappadocia  from  Tarsus  to  Amasia.  His 
description  of  Mazaca  (better  known  by  its  later  name  of 
Caisarea)  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Argaeus,  and  his  information 
concerning  the  ascent  of  that  mountain^  also  point  apparently 
to  the  result  of  a  personal  examination.^  The  general  cha- 
racter that  he  gives  of  the  country  as  an  open  upland  tract, 
almost  wholly  bare  of  wood,  but  not  devoid  of  fertility,  and 
producing  abundance  of  corn,  as  well  as  supporting  immense 
quantities  of  sheep  and  an  excellent  breed  of  horses,  is  fully 
confirmed  by  the  descriptions  of  recent  travellers.  He  notices 
also  various  mineral  produotions  of  the  country,. the  most  im^ 
portant"bf 'which  was  the  red  earth,  commo:nly  known  "as  the 
Sinopic,  from  its  being  exported  from  that  city,  but  which  was 
really  found  in  Cappadoci^.*  The  vestiges  of  volcanic  pheno- 
mena at  the  foot  of  Mount  Argseus  had  also  attracted  his  atten- 
tion, and  he  describes  the  plain  below  Mazaca  as  impregnated 
with  fire,  which  was  visible  in  holes  and  chasms  for  an  extent 
of  many  stadia.*  If  this  account  be  not  greatly  exaggerated, 
there  must  have  been  volcanic  outbreaks  of  the  mountain  at  a 
period  much  more  recent  than  is  generally  supposed.  Strabo 
however  does  not  mention  any  tradition  of  such  an  event. 

He  gives  a  distinct  account  of  the  course  of  the  two  im- 
portant rivers,  the  Sams  and  the  Fyramus,  which  took  their 
rise  in  Cappadocia,  and  thence  bursting  their  way  through 


*  xiL  2,  §  7.  He  tells  UB  that  Mount 
ArRSBUB  ifi  the  most  lofty  of  all  (in 
Asia  Minor?),  and  its  summit  is 
covered  vrith  perpetual  snow:  that 
those  who  ascend  it,  who  are  few  in 
number,  assert  that  in  fine  weather 
both  seas,  the  Euxine  and  the  Golf  of 
Issus,  might  be  seen  from  its  summit. 
This  story  has  every  appearance  of 
being  gathered  from  the  innabitants  of 
Mazaca.  The  first  traveUer  in  modem 
times  who  made  the  ascent  was  Mr. 
William  Hamilton,  who  met  with 
cloudy  weather,  but  did  not  believe  it 
possible  that  the  two  seas  could  be  seen 
in  any  case,  on  account  of  the  high 
mountains  which  intervene  both  to  the 


N.  and  the  8.  (Hamilton's  Asia  Minora 
voL  ii.  p.  280).  Its  elevation  he  cal- 
culates at  13,000  feet,  and  there  is  not 
only  much  snow  on  the  summit,  but 
extensive  glaciers  descend  from  thence 
on  its  northern  and  eastern  flanks. 
Since  that  time  the  mountain  has  been 
again  ascended  bvM.  Tchihatcheff. 

*  xii.  p.  540.  He  terms  this  filKros, 
and  evidently  considers  it  as  identical 
with  that  of  Spain,  which  is  true  cin- 
nal)ar ;  but  the  Sinopio  nlxros  was  only 
a  kind  of  bright  red  earth,  of  an 
ochreous  nature. 

*  xii.  2,  §  7.  wplXTjirra  wtita  koI 
fuirrk  06$petv  wuphs  iwl  arailous  iroA- 
\o6s. 
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the  lofty  ranges  of  Mount  Taurus  flowed  through  Cilicia  to  the 
sea.®  Of  the  remarkable  gorge  by  which  the  Pyramus  foioed 
its  way  through  the  mountains  he  has  given  us  a  particukr 
description,  which  was  evidently  derived  from  peisonal  obeer- 
vation.^ 

§  13.  With  Pontus  he  was  of  course  fEimiliar,  and  it  is  an 
important  fact  in  the  ethnography  of  Asia  that  he  distinctly 
confirms  the  statement  of  Herodotus  and  other  writers  that  the 
Cappadocians,  who  had  originally  extended  irom  the  nhttin  gf 
Taurus  to  the  Euxine,  were  of  Syrian  extraction,  or  belonged 
to  the  great  Aramsean  race^  in  common  with  the  Syrians  and 
Assyrians.^    At  the  same  time  he  speaks  of  the  Tarions  tribes 
inhabiting  the  mountain  ranges  near  the  Euxine,  the  Hoechi, 
the  Tibareniy  and  the  Chaldaeans, — in  terms  which  seem  to 
imply  that  they  were  separate  tribes,  and  they  may  probably 
have  been  of  a  different  race,  perhaps  more  connected  with 
their  Armenian  and  Caucasian  neighbours.     But  the  ethno- 
graphy of  these  mountain  tribes  is  a  problem  of  hopelen 
perplexity.      It  is  certain  however  that    the    sepaiaticHi  <rf 
Pontus  from  Cappadocia  was  a  purely  artificial  one,  arising  in 
the  first  instance  from  the  division  of  the  great  proyince  of 
Cappadocia  under  the  Persian  Empire  into  two  satrapies, 
which  after  the  Macedonian  conquest  gradoally  became  con- 
solidated into  separate  kingdoms.*    The  boandary  as  finallr 
established  was  one  of  the  mountain  ridges  parallel  with  the 
Taurus,  which  traverse  this  part  of  Asia  Minor,  but  it  cannot 
now  be  identified.^ 

Strabo  has  left  us  a  detailed  enumeration  of  the  districts 
into  which  Cappadocia  was  divided  in  his  time,  eleven  in  all, 
but  several  of  these  are  otherwise  unknown,  and  cannot  be 

8m  {Herodotug,  yoL  i.  pp.  €SS4iWl 
his  arg^cuneDte  appear  to  km  ihr  fiiB 
oOTiTinomg;  and  it  is  dillkMli  to  m 
how  Strabo  ooold  hrnw^  h —  -^i-A-fc— 
upon  such  a  point. 
•  Strabo.  xii.  1,  §  4,  n. 


•  xii.  2,  §§  3,  4.  p.  536. 

'  The  words  olhws  dSofity  are  con- 
elusive  on  this  point 

It  IB  only  quite  of  late  years  that 
these  defilcB  of  the  Taurus,  which  con- 
nect the  uplands  of  Cataonia  with 
CUicia,  have  been  explored  by  modern 
traTeUers. 
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determined  with  any  certainty.  There  were  only  two  cities  in 
the  whole  country,  which  he  considers  worthy  of  the  appel- 
lation, Mazaca  and  Tyana :  the  other  districts  contained  only 
a  scattered  population,  with  a  few  strongholds  or  fortresses, 
among  which  that  of  Nora,  so  long  defended  by  Eumenes,  was 
one  of  the  most  celebrated.  Even  the  fertile  district  of 
Melitene,  adjoining  the  Euphrates,  which  presented  a  great 
contrast  to  the  rest  of  Cappadocia  from  its  abounding  in  vines 
and  fruit-trees,  did  not  contain  a  town  of  any  importance.^ 

The  description  of  Pontus  by  Strabo  ^  is  one  of  the  most  7 
complete  and  satisfactory  portions  of  his  work,  and  is  by  far 
the  best  account  that  we  possess  from  any  ancient  writer  of 
a  country  that  until  very  recently  was  but  imperfectly  known 
to  modem  geographers.  With  it  he  associates  the  Lesser 
Armenia,  obviously  on  account  of  its  situation  west  of  the 
Euphrates,  as  that  district  was  politically  connected  either 
with  Armenia  properly  so  called,  or  with  Cappadocia. 

On  the  other  hand  the  mountain  tribes  of  the  Tibareni  and 
Chaldaeans  who  inhabited  the  ranges  of  Faryadres,  between 
the  confines  of  Armenia  Minor  and  the  Euxine,  were  under 
the  rule  of  Pythodoris,  who  bore  the  title  of  Queen  of  Pontus. 
These  mountaineers,  as  well  as  their  neighbours  the  Moschi, 
who  more  immediately  adjoined  the  confines  of  Colchis,  were 
still  in  a  very  rude  and  barbarous  condition,  dwelling  in  great 
forests,  and  subsisting  on  wild  fruits  and  the  flesh  of  animals 
procured  by  the  chase.*  Some  of  them  even  lived  in  trees ; 
others  in  high  towers.  These  last  were  the  Mosynoeci  of 
Xenophon,  but  Strabo  does  not  recognize  the  name  as  one 
existing  in  his  time.'  He  tells  us  however  that  the  people  to 
whom  he  gives  the  name  of  Chaldaeans,  were  the  same  who 
had  been  formerly  called  Chalybes,®  and  had  been  renowned 


'  xii.  2,  §  6,  p.  537.  The  strong  fort- 
ress of  Tomisa,  which  fig^ures  promi- 
nently in  the  Mitbridatic  Wan,  was 
situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  consequently  belonged 
properly  to  Sopheno.    lb.  §  1,  p.  535. 


*  xii.  8.  The  geography  of  this  part 
of  Asia  Minor  was  but  little  known  in 
modem  times  before  the  travels  of  Mr. 
WUliam  Hamilton  in  1836  (published 
in  1842).  *  Jhid.  §  18,  p.  549. 

•  Ibid.  •  xiL  8,  §  19. 
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from  the  earliest  ages  as  workers  in  iron :  and  he  then  entera 
into  a  long  and  tedious  discussion '  to  show  that  these  were 
the  same  people  termed  by  Homer  Halizones,  who  dwelt  about 
a  place  called  by  the  poet  Alybe,  "  where  was  the  birth-place 
of  silver."  ®  The  connection  of  the  names  Alybe  and  Chalybes 
would  be  probable  enough,  were  it  supported  by  any  other 
arguments  :  but  it  is  not ;  and  had  the  poet  ever  heard  of  so 
distant  a  people  as  the  Chalybes,  it  would  doubtless  have  been 
as  workers  in  iroUy  the  natural  abundance  of  which  in  the 
region  in  question  must  have  attracted  attention  from  a  very 
early  period.® 

Mithridates  the  Great  having  extended  his  dominion  along 
the  shores  of  the  Euxine  from  the  borders  of  Colchis  to 
Heraclea,  thus  including  all  the  sea-coast  of  Paphlagonia,  and 
a  part  of  that  of  Bithynia,  Strabo  has  adopted  the  same  exten- 
sion, and  has  described  under  the  head  of  Pontus  the  whole 
southern  coast  of  the  Euxine,  beginning  from  Heraclea.  This 
long  line  of  sea-board  was  studded  throughout  with  Greek 
colonies,  some  of  which,  as  Heraclea,  Sinope,  Amisusy  Phar- 
nacia  and  Trapezus,  were  flourishing  and  important  commer- 
cial cities;  while  many  smaller  settlements  are  noticed  in 
detail  by  Strabo,  who  was  evidently  well  acquainted  with  the 
whole  line  of  coast,  and  has  given  a  careful  enumeration  of  its 
rivers  and  headlands,  as  well  as  of  the  towns  which  lined  its 
chores.* 

§  14.  It  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  interior  of  the  conntrr. 
So  far  as  the  province  of  Pontus,  properly  so  called,  is  «»• 


'  xiL  3,  §§  20-24. 

rnvTop  'AAi^MMtv  '06uK  koI  'Erwrrpo^of 

VX®*'' ... 
Ti|Ao6ci>  «{  'XXvPiff,  o$€¥  ofyvfXfu  ivrX 

Homer.  Iliad,  II.  v.  857. 

*  See  the  interosting  account  of  the 
mode  in  which  iron  is  worked  at  the 
proBent  day  in  this  district,  in  Hamil- 
ton's IVbwZu  in  Afia  Minor,  voL  i.  pp. 
271-277.  Silver  mines  are  now  worked 
at  Gumifloh  Khana  in  the  interior, 
sonth  of  Tn.'bizond,  bat  these  am  not 


mentioned  by  Strabo ;  mod  U  ip|>«An 
that  in  liia  time  there  w«ro  no  ah«r 
mines  in  the  Und  of  the  ChalylM^ 
though  he  a$itume9  that  Ihen  vcr  ia 
the  time  of  Homer  iU  9^  r^  y^  rk 
fi4ra\Xa,  vvv  ^jkv  9iJ^4^m%  wfirnm  U 
jcol  ifyCpov.  xiL  a,  §  19)l  See  Note  A, 
p.  336. 

>  xii.  8,  §§  7-18,  |)p.  MS-^ia  !■ 
this  instance  we  have  the  eilTeiitMi  of 
comnaring  the  details  fonddiad  ^ 
Strabo,  with  the  equally  m^Twtft 
ticolard  in  the  Pcri|pliii  of  "     ' 
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cerned,  the  knowledge  of  our  author  was  complete  and  definite, 
as  might  naturally  have  been  expected  with  regard  to  his 
native  country.  His  description  of  the  fertile  valleys  and 
plains  of  Western  Pontus  is  highly  characteristic,  and  almost 
all  the  localities  which  he  describes  have  been  readily  iden- 
tified by  modem  travellers.  The  picture  which  he  gives  us 
of  his  native  city  Amasia,  and  its  very  peculiar  and  striking 
position,  was  found  by  Mr.  Hamilton  to  be  at  once  clear  and 
satisfactory,  though  it  had  been  imperfectly  understood  by 
persons  who  had  not  visited  the  locality.^  But  the  personal 
knowledge  of  Strabo  evidently  extended  very  little,  if  at  all, 
beyond  the  Halys,  and  with  the  interior  of  Paphlagonia  and 
Bithynia,  as  well  as  the  great  provinces  of  Galatia,  Phrygia, 
and  Mysia,  his  acquaintance  was  apparently  very  imperfect. 
The  brief  and  perfunctory  manner  in  which  he  describes  these 
interior  regions  of  Asia  Minor  affords  a  strong  contrast  with 
the  fullness  and  clearness  of  his  account  of  Pontus,  as  well  as 
with  the  copious  details  which  he  furnishes  concerning  the 
provinces  on  the  western  coast. 

He  tells  us  indeed  expressly  ^  that  it  was  difficult  to  define 
the  limits  of  the  different  nations  that  occupied  the  interior  of 
Asia,  and  even  those  of  Bithynia  and  Mysia,  on  account  of  the 
frequent  changes  and  fluctuations,  ethnographical  as  well  as 
political,  to  which  they  had  been  subject  In  the  former 
point  of  view  he  distinctly  inclines  to  regard  the  Mysians, 
Bithynians  and  Phrygians  as  cognate  races,  probably  all  alike 
of  Thracian  origin.*  The  Galatians  were  of  course  well  known 
as  a  historical  fact  to  be  Grauls,  and  the  three  tribes  into  which 
they  were  divided  still  retained  the  purely  Gaulish  names  of 
Trocmi,  Tolistobogii,  and  Tectosages.*  South  of  Galatia,  on 
the  confines  of  Gappadocia  and  Phrygia,  he  places  the  great 
salt  lake  of  Tatta,  which  constitutes  in  fact  one  of  the  leaolng 
physical  features  of  the  interior.*    Immediately  to  the  south 


'  HamUton's    Researehe»    in    Asia 
Minor,  vol.  i.  pp.  366-370. 

'  xii.  4,  §  4,  p.  564;  8,  §  2,  p.  571. 
*  Ibid.  p.  564.    The  same  view  wu 


taken  by  Herodotus  (vii.  73,  74). 

*  See  Chapter  XX.  Note  B,  p.  200. 

*  xii.  5,  §  4,  p.  568.    His  description 
of  it  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  recent 
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of  this  again  lay  the  cold  and  upland  tracts  of  Lycaonia  and 
Isauria,  bare  of  wood  and  deficient  in  water,  but  furnishing 
pasturage  to  innumerable  flocks  of  sheep :  a  description  exactly 
corresponding  to  their  present  condition.  Iconium  was  the 
only  city  of  importance  in  Lycaonia.  Isauria  immediatelj 
adjoined  the  foot  of  the  Taurus,  and  within  the  rugired  ransce 
of  that  mountain  chain  were  the  Pisidians,  whose  lofty  and 
inaccessible  strongholds  had  afforded  them  shelter  during  the 
piratic  wars,  so  that  they  were  with  great  difficulty  reduced  by 
P.  Servilius,  who  derived  from  his  exploits  the  surname  of 
Isauricus.^  The  Pisidians  again  adjoined  on  the  south  the 
fertile  maritime  district  of  Pamphylia,  with  its  flourishing 
cities  of  Side  and  Aspendus.  Notwithstanding  the  rugged  and 
diflScult  nature  of  their  country  the  Pisidians  seem  to  haie 
been  well  known  to  the  neighbouring  Greeks,  and  Stiabo  cites 
from  Artemidorus  the  names  of  thirteen  of  their  cities,  the 
most  important  of  which  were  Sagalassus  and  Selge.  Of  the 
latter  of  these,  and  its  extraordinary  position,  he  has  giy^  a 
minute  account  (probably  derived  from  the  same  authority), 
which  has  been  confirmed  by  the  researches  of  leoent  tr»- 
yellers.® 

§  15.  While  he  describes  the  great  inland  proyinoe  of  Phry- 
gia,  as  already  mentioned,  very  briefly  and  imperfectly,  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  that  portion  of  it  which  adjoined  the 
frontiers  of  Caria,  through  which  led  the  great  high-road  hom 
Ephesus  to  Apamea.  The  latter  city,  the  position  of  which  he 
describes  very  fully  and  with  remarkable  accuracy,  was  in  hit 
day  become  one  of  the  principal  centres  of  trade  in  all  Asia, 
being  in  this  respect  second  only  to  Ephesus  itselfl*    It 

trayellen,  though  not  unmixed  with 
exaogeration.  It  is  now  caUed  by  the 
TnnU  TndA,  or  the  Salt  Pan,  from  the 
extent  to  which  it  ia  saturated  with 
salt 
'  In  the  time  of  Xenophon  as  we 

have  seen,  the  Pisidians,  thoug]*  nomi-  ^ 

Dally  snbjeot  to  the  Persian  Empire,  ;  Apamea  may  be  derived  tnm  ___ 
were  practically  a  race  of  independent     observation.    We  leam  itietinAir  tfcr* 
fieobooten.  (Seo  Chapter  X.  p.  ^5.)         ho  had  himecdf  viaHnnl    twTSy  d 


•  Strabo,  xiL  7,  p.  570.    The  «le  rf 
Selge,  which  is  stiU  eaDeil  fJZCTwm 

\^:  8»  S  15.  p.  577.    H  ie  not  te- 
probable  that  Stimbo'a  deeoripligi  d 
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from  thence  that  the  most  frequented  line  of  route  led  through 
Antiochia,  Philomelium  and  Mazaea  in  Cappadocia  (Csesarea) 
to  the  Euphrates,  and  thence  into  the  interior  of  Asia.^ 

The  whole  of  the  thirteenth,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
fourteenth  book  of  Strabo  are  devoted  to  the  description  of 
the  western  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  from  the  Propontis  to  the 
frontiers  of  Lycia;  including  the  Troad,  loniit,  Lydia  and 
Caria,  with  the  adjacent  islands.  All  these  regions  were  of 
course  well  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  Strabo  could  no  more 
attempt  to  add  to  the  previously  existing  information  than  in 
regard  to  Greece  itself.  But  his  account  of  them,  considered 
as  a  geographical  description  of  a  well-known  country,  stands 
on  a  very  different  footing  from  that  of  European  Greece.  He 
had  here  the  advantage  of  extensive  personal  acquaintance, 
having  been  sent,  as  we  have  seen,  when  quite  a  young  man, 
to  study  at  Nysa  in  Caria,  and  having  visited  Ephesus  and 
other  cities  of  Ionia  and  Caria,^  besides  having  necessarily 
seen,  on  his  passage  thither,  a  great  part  of  the  coasts  and 
islands  of  this  side  of  the  iEgean.  But  besides  this  he  had 
evidently  for  this  part  of  his  work  the  use  of  much  better 
materials  and  authorities  than  any  of  which  he  availed  himself 
in  his  description  of  Greece. 

This  is  particularly  the  case  with  regard  to  the  Troad,  under 
which  name  he  comprises  the  whole  of  the  north-western  angle 
of  Asia,  from  the  Propontis  to  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium.  Here 
he  had  the  advantage  of  following  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  who, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  devoted  a  special  treatise  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Homeric  Catalogue  of  the  Trojan  allies,  in  which 
he  had  naturally  examined  with  minute  care  the  localities  and 
names  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Troy  itself,  and  his  investiga- 


Hierapolis  in  the  vaUey  of  the  Msander 
on  the  confines  of  Lydia  and  Plurygia 
(xiii.  4,  §  14),  and  only  iSO  miles  distant 
from  Apamea.  This  oixeumstance  suf- 
ficiently explains  the  aocuiate  know- 
ledge he  shows  of  Laodioea  (which  he 
reckons  the  second  city  in  importance 
in  PhrygiaX  Hierapolis,  and  the  smaller 
towns   in   the  same  neighhourhood, 


GolosscB,  Enmenia,  Ac.  (xii.  8,  §§ 
13, 16). 

'  xiv.  2,  §  29,  p.  668. 

'  The  extent  of  his  traTels  in  this 
part  of  Asia  cannot  he  determined; 
bat  he  appears  daring  his  residence  at 
Nysa  to  have  visitea  seyeral  of  the 
neighboaring  cities,  incladinf  Mylasa 
in  Caria,  and  Hierapolis  in  Phzy^. 
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tion  had  been  materially  aided  by  the  situation  of  his  birth- 
place of  Scepsis  in  the  very  centre  of  the  region  in  qaestion. 
The  consequence  is  that  Strabo,  who  devotes,  as  he  himself 
acknowledges,  a  somewhat  disproportionate  space  to  the  ex- 
amination of  this  small  portion  of  Asia  Minor,  has  in  this 
instance  presented  us  with  a  chorographical  description  of  the 
country,  superior  to  any  other  that  we  find  in  his  whole  work : 
while  the  incidental  discussions  and  controversies  in  regard 
to  the  Homeric  names  of  localities  and  nations,  though  neces- 
sarily arising  in  connection  with  this  subject,  are  far  from  ooco- 
pying  the  disproportionate  amount  of  attention  which  they  do 
in  the  case  of  European  Greece.  The  most  interesting  of  these 
controversies  at  the  present  day  is  undoubtedly  that  relating  to 
the  true  position  of  Troy  itself,  or  the  Homeric  Ilium,  a  ques- 
tion first  raised  by  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  but  for  our  knowledge 
of  which  we  are  wholly  indebted  to  Strabo,  who  adopted  in 
their  full  extent  the  views  of  his  much  valued  authority.' 

We  are  not  clearly  informed  what  authors  he  followed  in 
respect  to  the  neighbouring  countries  of  Ionia,  Lydia  and 
Caria,  or  how  much  may  have  been  derived  from  his  own 
personal  observation :  but  there  is  nothing  to  exclude  the  sup- 
position that  he  had  himself  visited  the  principal  cities  of  this 
part  of  Asia,  and  we  know  that  he  had  extended  his  traveb  (ix 
some  distance  into  the  interior.  His  notices  of  Sardis  and  the 
tombs  of  the  Lydian  kings  on  the  lake  C!oloe,  and  still  moie 
his  account  of  the  curious  volcanic  district  called  E[atakekan- 
mene — the  Burnt  Land — have  every  appearance  of  being  the 
result  of  actual  inspection.^     He  justly  points  out  the  con- 


»  Strabo,  xiii.  1,  pp.  595,  597.  How 
Utile  attention  theso  sceptical  views 
attracted  in  ancient  times  is  sufficiently 
shown  by  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
even  thought  worthy  of  mention  by 
Pliny,  who  dLanituaes  the  far-fauied 
ci^  with  the  brief  and  passiiij^  notice : 
**  Est  tamen  et  nunc  Scamandria  ci vitas 
parva,  ac  md  paiisus  remotum  a  portu 
Ilium  immune,  unde  omnis  reriim  cla- 
ritas"  (T.88.  §  124).    The  Uium  to 


which  he  here  refers  is  of  eoonp  the 
eit^  so  caUed  in  his  dftT,  and  vhkk 
enjoyed  immunity  tnmk  inhmt/t^  m  tht 
reputed  parent  of  Borne. 

«  xiii.  4,  §  11.  Fctf  a  fkiU  dncii|)«i« 
of  this  interesting  geolosksl  diili«l 
see  Hamilton's  Trarkt^  toI.  ii  pik  lH- 
138 ;  and  Tchihatchcii;  Am§  JftMsrv. 

Strabo  describes  thieo  tUsliaci  f- 
ten,  about  40  stadia  <i««»«^|f  §nm  <v 
another,  and  snmioiuitvil  bgr  zwtB^ 
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nection  between  these  extinct  volcanic  phenomena,  and  the 
earthquakes  to  which  all  this  part  of  Asia  was  eminently  sub- 
ject, especially  Philadelphia,  the  city  nearest  to  the  Burnt 
Country,  where  earthquakes  were  so  frequent  that  Strabo 
expresses  his  wonder  how  the  inhabitants  could  be  induced  to 
live  there.*  The  great  earthquake  which  a  few  years  before 
(a.d.  17)  had  destroyed,  or  seriously  damaged,  twelve  of  the 
chief  cities  in  this  part  of  Asia,  especiaUy  Sardis  and  Magnesia 
ad  Sipylum,^  was,  as  he  tells  us,  only  one  among  many  similar 
calamities,  from  which  they  had  repeatedly  suffered.  Full 
information  concerning  other  places  in  the  interior  must  have 
been  readily  obtainable  from  the  Greeks  in  the  cities  nearer 
the  coast :  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  was  Strabo's  early  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  these  regions  that  led  to  his  collecting 
the  materials  concerning  them,  which  he  has  put  together  in 
80  clear  and  satisfactory  a  manner. 

§  16.  Proceeding  along  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  he 
describes  in  succession  Lycia,  Pamphylia  and  Cilicia,  with  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Cyprus.  His  account  of  Lycia,  though 
brief,  is  very  clear  and  distinct  in  a  geographical  point  of  view, 
and  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  giving  us  on  this  occasion  an 
account  of  the  constitution  of  the  Lycian  League,  which  has 
been  regarded  by  some  political  writers  in  modem  times  as  the 
model  of  a  well-constituted  federation.^  For  this,  as  well  as 
for  the  geographical  description  of  the  country  he  was  appa- 
rently indebted  to  Artemidorus :  ^  and  the  same  writer  was 
probably  one  of  his  chief  authorities  in  respect  to  Pamphylia 
and  Cilicia  also.  But  as  Strabo  had  attended  the  lectures  of 
Xenarchus,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher,  who  was  a  native  of 


hills,  which  he  reasonahly  infers  to 
have  heen  formed  of  the  heated  matter 
ejected  from  them.  He  notices  also 
that  this  volcanic  diAtrici,  like  that  of 
Catania  in  Sicily,  was  specially  favour- 
able to  the  growth  of  vines. 

*  xii.  6,  §  18 ;  xiii.  4,  §  10. 

•  Ibid.  xii.  8,  §  18  :   xiii.  3,  §  5  ;  4, 
§  8,  Tacit.  Annal  ii.  47. 


'  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Freeman, 
in  his  RuAory  of  Federal  Chwemment 
(vol.  L  pp.  208-216),  who  cites  also  tbe 
observation  of  Montesquieu  {Esprit  des 
Loix,  liv.  ix.  c.  3),  that  if  he  were  called 
upon  to  choose  a  model  of  a  federal 
republic,  he  would  take  that  of  Lycia. 

•  See  xiv.  3,  §  3,  p.  605. 
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Seleucia  on  the  Calycadnus,  he  may  well  have  derived  some 
particulars  from  that  master.*    His  description  of  Tarsus  abo 
is  of  a  character  to  lead  very  strongly  to  the  inference  that  he 
had  visited  that  city  in  person.    But  be  this  as  it  may  it  is 
certain  that  he  possessed  very  good  information  conceminff 
the  whole  of  this  line  of  coast,  and  that  his  enumeration  of 
the  cities  and  towns,  as  well  as  of  the  rivers  and  headlands  that 
formed  its  marked  natural  features,  is  found  to  be  at  once 
copious  and  trustworthy.    Of  the  interior  there  was  of  coone 
little  to  tell,  the  lofty  and  rugged  ranges  of  Mount  Taums 
impending  over  the  sea  at  so  short  a  distance  that  there  had 
never  been  any  Greek  settlements  or  civilized  towns  at  an? 
distance  from  the  sea-board;  except  in  the  extreme  east  of 
Cilicia,  where  the  mountains  receded  from  the  shore  and  the 
broad  alluvial  plain  formed  by  the  deposits  of  the  rivers  Sams 
and  Pyramus  extended  from  the  foot  of  the  Taurus  to  tK^t  of 
the  Syrian  Amanus.* 

§  17.  While  Strabo's  general  description  of  Asia  Minor  is  cm 
the  whole  thus  full  and  satisfactory,  it  is  remarkable  how  little 
pains  he  has  taken  to  furnish  us  with  positive  data  as  to  dis- 
tances and  positions,  such  as  would  enable  a  geoirrapher  to 
construct  a  map  of  the  country.  He  has  indeed  given  such 
distances  by  sea  along  the  coast  of  the  Euxine  from  Tiapens 
to  the  entrance  of  the  Bosphorus,  as  well  as  for  the  west  ooasi, 
adjoining  the  JEgean,  but  in  regard  to  the  latter  he  himsdf 
points  out  that  the  extremely  irregular  configuration  g[  the 
coast,  and  the  number  of  the  projecting  headlands  and  penin- 
aulas,  rendered  the  periplua  or  coasting  voyage  from  one  point 
to  another  disproportionately  long  as  compared  to  the  direct 


*  Groskurd  assumes  that  Strabo 
stadied  under  Xenarchns  at  Selttuiia^ 
but  there  is  no  proof  of  this,  and  as  he 
himself  tells  us  tliat  Xenarchus  liveil 
but  little  at  home  (Jv  oXk<^  ft.lv  oh  xoxh 
Si^of^cy),  ^^^  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  at  Alexandria  and  Athens,  and 
finally  at  Borne,  as  a  teacher  (xiv.  5, 
§  4),  it  is  much  more  probable  that 


Strabo  followed    his   leetorai  in  the 
latter  city. 

\  The  alluvial  chanMsler  of  this  pbm. 
and  its  rapid  exieoaioii  br  the  aonMK 
lations  of  the  riYen.  ooald  not  lUI  *> 
attract  attention;  and  nn  orw*le  «•■ 
said  to  have  foretold  that  tiie  demto 
of  the  Pyramns  woqM  cme  day  wa.*  t» 
Cyprus  (Strabj,  zit  2,  pc  msx 
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distance.^  But  notwithstanding  this  he  considers  the  whole 
line  of  coast  from  the  south-west  extremity  of  Caria  to  the 
Propontis  as  preserving  a  general  direction  from  south  to  north 
"as  it  were  on  a  meridian  line,"^  and  measuring  in  direct  dis- 
tance about  5000  stadia,  or  but  little  less.  This  same  line  he 
considered  as  prolonged  (according  to  the  erroneous  conception 
to  which  we  have  already  more  than  once  adverted)  in  the 
same  direction  to  Cyzicus  and  Byzantium.  As  might  be 
expected  under  the  circumstances  his  estimate  of  5000  stadia 
is  greatly  exaggerated,  the  distance  from  Bhodes  to  the  Hel- 
lespont by  the  nearest  course  which  was  possible  for  a  navi- 
gator to  pursue  being  little  more  than  300  G.  miles  (3000 
stadia),  while  that  measured  along  a  meridian  line  would  not 
exceed  4  degrees  of  latitude  or  2400  stadia.  But  such  a  line 
instead  of  falling,  as  he  supposed,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Hellespont,  would  in  reality  strike  the  Propontis  east  of 
Cyzicus. 

He  also,  in  common  with  all  his  ^predecessors,  exaggerated 
the  degree  to  which  the  promontory  of  Carambis  projects 
into  the  Euxine  towards  the  north ;  while  on  the  south  coast 
on  the  contrary  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  the 
extent  to  which  Lycia  projects  towards  the  south  beyond  the 
southernmost  point  of  Caria.^  But  his  incidental  notice  that 
the  Ghelidonian  Islands  were  opposite  to  (i.6.  on  the  same 
meridian  with)  Canopus  in  Egypt,  is  remarkably  accurate,^ 
and  supplies  an  important  point  in  constructing  the  map  of 
this  part  of  the  Mediterranean. 

§  18.  For  the  interior  of  the  country  he  was  possessed  of 

*  xiv.  1,  §  2,  p.  632.  bave  had  any  clear  idea  of  the  confiea- 
'  icol  Koiwhy  (if  ci^cfas  h  w\jaZ%  M^XP<  |   ration  of  this  part  of  Asia  Minor,  which 

Tr\%  npoxoyriJios,  i)s  hif  fiktnififipur/ly  ra^a  ;  IB  indeed  80  complicated  that  we  cannot 

woi&y  ypofifiify  Bffoy  irffrraicurxiX(o»y  ora-  ,  wonder  at  any  one  nn  provided  with  a 

Siuv  ^  fuKohy  iixoKtliroua'ayy  ziv.  2,  §  14.  good  map,  on  which  the  bearings  were 

It  would  oe  difficult  I0  find  a  coast  to  correctly  laid  do?m,  failing  to  under- 

which  such  a  churacteristio  was  less  ;  stand  it. 

applicable  tban  to  the  west  coast  of  |       *  xiv.  8,  §  8,  p.  66B.    BoKovffi  Bk  al 

Asia  Minor.  !  X^kiHSyuu  irorek   KdyufiSy  wots  wlirrfiy, 

*  xiv.  5,  §  22,  p.  677.  He  is  here  The  actual  difference  of  longitude 
arguing    against    ApoUodoms,     but  I  does  not  exceed  20'. 

neither  one  nor  the  other  appears  to 
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very  inferior  materials :  here  he  has  given  us,  besides  some 
distances  by  land  in  Ionia  and  Caria,  only  one  main  line  of 
route,  which  he  has  taken  from  Artemidorus ;  *  and  even  in 
this  instance  ho  has  not  given  us  the  distances  in  detail.  The 
route  in  question,  which  was  that  habitnally  followed  in 
Strabo's  time  by  all  travellers  proceeding  from  Epheans  towards 
the  East,  led  from  that  city  throngh  Magnesia,  Trallea,  Nysa, 
and  Antiochia  to  a  place  called  Carura,  on  the  confines  of  Caria 
and  Phrygia,  a  distance  of  740  stadia :  thence  throngh  Phrygia, 
passing  throngh  Laodicea,  Aimmea  and  Metropolis  to  a  place 
called  Holmi,  on  the  frontier  of  the  district  known  as  the 
Paroreius,  920  stadia :  then  across  the  Paroreiua  to  TyrJEeum 
on  the  confines  of  Lycaonia,  a  little  more  than  500  stadia : 
across  Lycaonia,  passing  through  Laodicea  (called  for  dis- 
tinction's sake  Katakekaumene)  to  Coropassns  840,  and  from 
Coropassns  to  Garsaura,  a  small  town  on  the  confines  of  Cap- 
padocia,  120 :  thence  to  ]\[azaca,  the  capital  of  Capjmdocia, 
6S0  stadia ;  and  from  Mazaca  to  the  Euphrates  at  Tomisa, 
1440.  From  thence  a  road  led  across  the  chain  of  Taimis  to 
Samosata  on  the  Euphrates,  a  distance  of  450  stadia.' 
,  It  is  singular  that  he  has  not  furnished  us  with  a  single  line 
'  of  route,  or  detail  of  distances  across  Asia  Minor  from  the 
Cilician  or  Syrian  Sea  to  the  Euxine,  though  he  repeatedly 
discusses  the  question  of  the  so-called  isthmus  which  united 
the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  continent  of  Asia.  We 
have  seen  that  from  the  time  of  Herodotus  downwards  a  very 
erroneous  notion  had  prevailed  of  the  breadth  of  this  isthmus, 
or  the  interval  from  sea  to  sea,  from  the  Gulf  of  Issus  to  that 
of  Amisus.  That  historian  had  described  it  as  five  days' 
journey  for  au  active  man,  and  even  Artemidorus  (according  to 
Strabo)  had  estimated  it  at  only  1500  stadia.  Our  geographer, 
on  the  contraiy,  following  the  statement  of  Eratosthenes,  con- 
siders it  as  not  leas  than  3000  stadia,  which  is  actually  in 
excess  of  the  truth,  if  measured  in  a  direct  line,  as  was  certainly 


•  Soo  Chiipkr  XVIII.  p.  07. 
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intended  in  this  instance.  But  he  correctly  judges  that  the 
line  should  be  drawn  across  either  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Cydnus  below  Tarsus,  or  from  the  Gulf  of  Issus  to  Amisus,  and 
not  to  Sinope,  as  had  been  done  by  several  preceding  geo- 
graphers.® Supposing  the  distance  thus  measured  from  sea  to 
sea,  nearly  along  a  meridian  line,  the  interval  is  really  about 
4°  20'  of  latitude,  or  260  G.  miles  (2600  stadia),  so  that  the 
estimate  of  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo  is  not  very  wide  of  the 
truth.  But  the  admission  that  the  supposed  isthmus  was  really 
so  broad  as  this  in  great  measure  destroyed  the  idea  of  the 
peninsular  character  of  Asia  Minor,  which  had  come  to  be  a 
received  article  of  faith  among  ancient  geographers.® 

§  19.  Strabo's  account  of  India,  which  occupies  the  greater 
pia:t_  Q£Jiis_fifteeftlli_hQok^  is  in.  some  respects  one  of  the  most 
interesting  parts  of  his  work,  and  must  have  been  still  more  so  to 
his  contemporaries,  from  the  numerous  particulars  that  he  has 
brought  together  with  regard  to  the  natural  productions  and 
physical  peculiarities  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  singular 
political   institutions  and  customs  of  its  inhabitants.     These 
are  taken  almost  entirely  either  from  Megasthenes,  or  from  the 
still  earlier  writers,  Nearchus,  Onesicritus,   and  Aristobulus, 
who  had  accompanied  Alexander  on  his  expedition  down  the 
Indus,  and  had  collected  much  hearsay  information  concerning 
other  parts  of  India  which  they  had  not  themselves  visited. 
Later  sources  of  knowledge  he  appears  to  have  had  absolutely  ^ 
none.    Though  a  considerable  trade  was  carried  on  in  his  day  by  ■ 
way  of  the  Red  Sea  with  India,  and  some  of  the  traders  were  even  ^ 
said  to  extend  their  voyages  as  far  as  the  Ganges,  they  were  for 
the  most  part  (he  tells  us)  ignorant  men,  from  whom  no  informa-  ^ 
tion  could  be  obtained  concerning  the  countries  they  visited.^ 


*  Amisus  was  in  fitct  situated  more 
than  40  G.  miles,  or  400  stadia  farther 
to  the  south  than  Sinope;  and  the 
distance  therefore  by  so  muoh  the  less. 

*  The  broadest  part  of  Asia  Minor, 
from  Ciipe  Ancmunum  on  the  8.  to  Cape 
Cfirambis  on  the  N.  is  only  abont  6°,  or 
3G0  6.  miles,  across  from  sea  to  sea. 

VOL.  U. 


>  Strabo,  xv.  1,  §  4,  p.  686.  His 
statement,  that  hut  few  of  them  made  the 
voyage  round  India  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Ganges  {<nc6»ioi  fi^y  iral  xcpiircirAc^- 
Kcurt  ti4xpt  rov  rdyYov)^  must  certainly 
be  meant  to  imply  that  tome  of  them 
did  at  were  said  to  have  done  so ;  but 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  Strabo 
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He  is  indeed  careful  to  impress  upon  his  readers  the  Tagae 
and  uncertain  character  of  the  materials  which  he  had  at  his 
command,  and  upon  which  he  was  forced  to  rely.  India  had 
from  a  very  early  period  taken  a  strong  hold  upon  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  Greeks,  and  had  thus  become  the  subject  (as  Stiabo 
points  out)  of  almost  endless  exaggerations  and  fables.  For 
this  reason  he  dismisses  at  once  with  contempt  all  the  mar- 
Tellous  tales  of  Ctesias  and  other  early  writers,  and  justly 
regards  the  expedition  of  Alexander  as  having  for  the  first  time 
opened  out  trustworthy  information  concerning  this  far-fiemied, 
but  little-known,  region.  But  even  the  writers  of  this  period  he 
found  far  from  agreeing  among  themselveSy  sometimes  Tarying 
even  with  regard  to  facts  which  had  come  within  their  own 
observation,  and  still  more  concerning  such  as  they  could  only 
have  learnt  by  hearsay.^  The  care  which  Strabo  takes  to 
excuse  himself  on  account  of  discrepancies  and  probable  errors 
arising  from  these  causes  is  sufficient  proof  that  he  had  no 
means  of  correcting  them  from  any  later  authorities.  But,  as 
we  have  seen  in  discussing  the  information  collected  by 
Megasthenes  and  his  contemporaries,'  their  statements  con- 
cerning the  natural  productions  of  India,  which  must  haie 
come  under  their  own  personal  observation,  are  generally  aociK 
rate  and  trustworthy,  while  those  relating  to  the  mannen  and 
customs  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  peculiar  social  polity,  which 
was  calculated  in  an  especial  degree  to  arrest  the  attenti<m 
of  an  intelligent  Greek  traveller,  if  not  in  all  respects  concct, 
contained  much  that  was  really  valuable  and  interesting. 

§  20.  Unfortunately  the  case  was  far  otherwise  in  regard 
to  the  purely  geographical  knowledge  of  the  comitry.  In 
this  respect  Strabo  does  not  pretend  to  have  made  any  adTanoe 


hftd  met  with  any  one  who  had  really 
made  the  voyage.  His  report  of  the 
embassy  of  the  Indian  king  Ponid  to 
Angustiis,  already  noticscd  (bmc  Chapter 
XX.  p.  1G6X  IB  derived  from  Niooloa 
of  DamascuH  (xv.  1,  $  7H). 

*  Id.  XV.  1,  §§  2,  10.    Kvcn  Hume  who 


had  themselves  Tisited  the  cosalry.  s* 
he  truly  observes,  had  only  ssen  a 
small  part  of  it,  along  cerfesia  Vmm  d 
march  or  route,  and  m^  dsesribe  sU 
the  rest  at  second  hand. 
'  See  Chapter  XIY.  seet  I. 
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upon  his  predecessors,  and  he  adopts  without  modification  the 
conclusions  of  Eratosthenes  upon  these  points,  while  he  admits 
the  untrustworthy  character  of  his  materials,  and  his  conse- 
quent liability  to  error.*  In  one  instance  only  had  Eratos- 
thenes possessed  more  definite  and  trustworthy  information, 
which  was  doubtless  derived  from  Megasthenes.  This  was  with 
regard  to  the  so-called  "  royal  road  "  to  Palibothra,  which  the 
Greek  envoy  had  undoubtedly  travelled,  and  the  distances  along 
which  were  mecuwred,^  Eelying  upon  this,  he  had  reckoned 
the  distance  from  the  Indus  to  Palibothra  at  10,000  stadia 
(1000  G.  miles),  to  which  he  added  6000  more  for  the  distance 
from  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  and  thus  obtained 
16,000  in  all  for  the  total  length  of  India.  Patrocles,  as  Strabo 
tells  us,  diminished  this  estimate  to  15,000 ;  but  he  gives  us 
no  account  of  the  grounds  of  this  correction,  and  does  not  take 
upon  him  to  decide  between,  them.*  He  adopts  also  the  view 
of  Eratosthenes  with  regard  to  the  orientaiion  of  India,  and  its 
greatest  length  being  from  west  to  east,  in  opposition  to  the 
more  correct  conclusions  of  Megasthenes.  Hence  he  considers 
the  promontory  of  the  Coniaci  (Cape  Comorin)  to  project  to 
the  south-east,  so  that  its  extreme  point  was  3000  stadia  farther 
east  than  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges.  His  conception  of  the 
map  of  India  did  not  therefore  differ  in  any  material  particular 
from  that  of  Eratosthenes. 


*  Strabo,  xv.  1.  ^  10, 11,  p.  688. 

'  Ibid.  §  11.  roirov  Bh  rh  fi^y  M^XP< 
na\i$60pcty  lx<>*  '^^  ^^  0€fiaun4p»s 
cJxffty ;  KcerofUtUrptifrai  yhp  <rxoaflois,  iral 
ftrriy  69hs  /ScuriXur^  ardicty  fivpluy. 

This  must  undonbtcdly  be  the  same 
route,  the  measurementB  along  which 
are  given  by  Pliny,  but  in  bo  confused 
and  corrupt  a  manner  as  to  be  of  no 
real  value  (see  Chapter  XTV.  p.  557). 
The  sum  total  of  ma  distances  would 
give  IGl  1  Roman  mUes,  or  12,888  btadia 
from  the  Hypha9i$  to  Palibottixa,  while 
Eratosthenes  reckoned  only  10,000 
stadia /rvwi  the  Indus  to  the  same  city, 
and  even  tliis  is  considerably  beyond 
the  truth. 

*  As  no  Groek  had   been   heifond 


Palibothra,  it  is  clear  that  the  estimate 
of  the  distance  from  thence  to  the  sea 
must  have  been  founded  on  mere  hear- 
say, and  from  the  nature  of  the  country 
tliis  must  have  been  of  the  vaguest 
description.  But  the  estimate  of  5000 
stadia  (500  O.  miles)  adopted  by  Pa- 
trocles is  a  very  fair  approximation  for 
the  distance  from  Palibothra  to  the  mouth 
of  the  QangeB,  The  distance  to  the 
aea  at  the  mouth  of  the  Uoogly  is  of 
course  much  less,  but  of  this  the  Greeks 
had  evidently  no  notion.  It  was  a 
received  idea  among  them,  and  is  dis- 
tinctly repeated  by  Btrubo  himself  (xv. 
1,  §  18X  that  the  Ganges  had  but  one 
mouth ! 

X  2 
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In  proceeding  to  describe  the  rivers  of  India,  he  justly 
remarks  that  while  the  principal  rivers  of  any  country  formed 
one  of  its  most  important  geographical  features,  this  was  pre- 
eminently the  case  with  India,  where  the  rivers,  as  in  the  case 
of  Egypt  and  the  Nile,  were  essential  to  the  fertilization  of  the 
country,  which  was  only  rendered  habitable  through  their 
means.^  This  was  strictly  true  with  regard  to  the  countries 
watered  by  the  Indus  and  its  tributaries,  and  regarding  those 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  and  its  afiSuents  Strabo  had  very 
imperfect  information.  This  he  himself  repeatedly  acknow- 
ledges, and  while  he  describes  in  detail  the  rivers  flowing  into 
the  Indus,  and  the  lands  that  lay  between  them,  he  telb  us 
that  the  others  were  rather  unknown  than  known.®  The  name 
of  the  Ganges  was  indeed  familiar  to  all :  and  .thpuglijrerv 
exaggerated  statements  were  current  as  to  its  size  and  width, 
it  was  generally  agreed  that  it  exceeded  the  Indus  in  mag- 
nitude, and  was  in  fact  the  largest  river  in  the  known 
world.*  But  Strabo  not  only  does  not  attempt  to  enumerate" 
the  numerous  great  tributaries  that  flow  into  it,*  but  he  does 
not  specifically  notice  any  of  them,  merely  observing  in  passing 
that  Artemidorus  calls  one  of  them  by  the  name  of  CEdanes,' 
and  that  another  fell  into  the  Ganges  under  the  walls  of 
Palibothra.'      He   cites  also   from  Artemidorus    the  correct 


'  XV.  1,  §  26.  p.  697.  j  18  Jound  in  our  text  of  Btrmbo  (xr.  L 

'  rStv  8(  Aaaw  i<rT\¥  Ayyota  wktitty  f)  §  72) :  but  as  no  lach  nmme  is  men* 

yructs.     Ibid.  tioned  by  anj  other  writer,  tlie  latMt 

*  Sri  fiiy  yhip  fityiaros  tS»v  ftyiy/toycuo*  |  editors  have  proposed  to  read  O^iirvt. 
fiivwv  Korh  rhs  rpth  iiwflpovSf  icol  ficr*  ,  or  'lofidyris.  It  is  certain  that  the 
mnhy  6  *ly96s  .  .  .  Uayws  ffvfuptoyurau,  omi8^on  of  bII  mention  in  8tnUx>  of 
XV.  1,  §  35.  the  lomanes,  or  Jonma,  the  most  im- 

This  had  been  already  stated    by  portant  of  all  the  tribotariM  of  the 

Megasthenos,   and    probably    adopted  (langea,  is  very  singolar,  Irat  even  if 

from  him  by  succeeding  writers.  its  name  were  here  introdneed,  iu  men 

*  The  absence  of  all  attempt  at  such  passing  mention  wonkl  ihow  that 
an  enumeration  is  the  more  remarkable  Strabo  was  wholly  unawmre  of  ita  real 
as  Megasthenes  had  f^ven  a  list  of  no  importance. 

less  than  nineteen  aflSuent^j  or  tribu-  '  xv.  1,  §  36.  p.  702.     The  name  cf 


taries  of  the  Ganges  ( Arrinn,  Jndica^      this  river  has  dropped  out  of  our  eiiiC- 
c.  4).      Apparently    8trabo    hnd    no      ing  text  of  8trabo^  bot  it  ii  probable 


means  of  selecting  the  most  irapMrtant,  that    the    author  wrote 

and  did  not  choose  to  burden  his  text  j  which  we  find  in  the  parmUel  pawsge 

with  siicii  a  number  of  unknown  names.  "  of  Arrian  (/ndioo,  c.  10»  §  5). 

*  Oliimt,    It  is  thus  that  the  name  ' 
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statement  that  the  Ganges  had  its  source  in  the.  Emodi  ^toun-   v 
tains  (one  of  the  many  names  by  which  the  Himalaya  was 
known  to  the  Greeks),  and  flowed  at  first  to  the  south,  after-    \ 
wards  taking   a  turn  to  the  east,  which  course  he  supposed     ) 
it  to  pursue  to  Palibothra,  and  from  thence  to  the  Eastern     | 
Sea.*  ^ 

§  21.  Of  the  great  mountain  chain  that  formed  the  northern 
boundary  of  India,  and  which,  in  accordance  with  the  system 
of  Eratosthenes,  he  regarded  as  a  prolongation  of  the  Taurus, 
and  extending  from  west  to  east,  he  had  no  detailed  knowledge, 
and  merely  tells  us  that  its  different  portions  were  known  by 
the  native  appellations  of  Paropamisus,  Emodus,  Imaus,  and 
other  names,  without  attempting  to  define  or  localise  them 
further.*  But  it  appears  from  another  passage  •  that  he  applied 
the  name  of  Imaus  to. the  extreme  eastern  portion  of  the  range, 
which  ended,  according  to  his ldeats,~in  the  Eastern  Ocean; 
while  that  of  Paropamisus  we  know  to  have  belonged  to  the 
mountain  ranges  north  of  Afghanistan,  now  called  the  Hindoo. 
KoDi^r:iit-JPTn aift  s  tli ereforp  -to^  appjx  the  name  of  Emodus.„QiL 
[modi  to  the  great  central  chain  of  the  Himalayas,  in  which  the 
Ganges  a8_  weTTas  the  Jumna. ani^utledge  takes  its  rise.: 
and  this  appears  to  be  the  sense  in  which  Strabo  understood 
the  term,  though  differing  materially  from  its  use  by  later 
geographers.^ 

Of  the  great  peninsula  of  India,  to  the  south  of  a  line  drawn 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  to  those  of  the  Ganges,  he  gives  us 
no  particulars  at  all.  Altogether  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that 
while  Strabo  in  his  account  of  India  has  shown  much  judgement 
in  the  collection  of  his  materials  from  preceding  writers,  and  a 


*  XY.  1,  §  72.  tfoA^TTp  \{i¥mrro¥, 

*  l^v  *\vZii^¥  wfpu&pucty  i!wh  ft^v  rStv  >       7  In  accordance  with  this,  as  we  have 


ipicrctv  rov  Tabpov  ra  ^irxcrra  kwb  r^s 
*Kpiavrii  tiixpi  t^s  itpaa  ^bX<Itt7|j,  iiwfp 
oi  imx^pioi  Karrhi  fiipos  Uapoirdfiur6y  re 
Koi  *  Hfiwihy  icol  "I/Aooy  ical  AXXa  6yofid{ovci. 


seen,  Artemidorus. described  the  Ganjces 
as  rising  in  the  Emodian  mountains  (^k 
r&y  *Hfioo9&y  6pwy,  I.  c),  and  Strabo 
speaks  of  tlie  forests  between  the  Hy- 


MojccSoycfSiKa^irfluroy.  XT.  l,§ll,p.689.  j   daspes  and  Acesines  as  at  the  foot  of 
*  xi.  11,  §  7,  p.  519.    rov  Tomov  rh      the  Emodian  mountains  (1^  irpbs  roTs 
rfKiinaioy  h  koXovcw  "Ifieuoy,  tJ  ^Mucft       *Hfuf9ot5  6p€Cty  u\rjy  XV.  1,  §  29,  p.  608). 
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sound  spirit  of  criticism  in  rejecting  many  fables  and  ex- 
aggerations, there  is  hardly  any  part  of  his  work  which  shows 
less  progress  in  real  geographical  knowledge  beyond  that 
already  possessed  by  Eratostjienes  and  his  other  piedecessois. 

In  regard  to  the  island  of  Taprobane  also,  which  in  cammon 
with  Eratosthenes  he  regarded  as  situated  ^^-Iho  oonthom 
limit  of  the  known  world,  he  had  nothing  to  a^4.i^  what  he 
derived  from  the.  Alexandrian  geographer,  and  adopted  his 
erroneous  ideas  of  its  position  and  extent.  Of  the  CTeat  and 
wealthy  islands  farther  east,  or  of  the  vast  extension  of  portions 
of  the  Asiatic  continent  beyond  the  mouths  of  the  Granges, 
not  the  faintest  rumour  had  reached  his  ears.  He  had  found 
indeed  in  his  authorities  the  name  of  the  Seres,  of  whose 
longevity  marvellous  tales  were  related,*  but  evidently  sup- 
posed them  to  be  merely  an  Indian  tribe. 

§  22.  Very  much  the  same  remark  as  applies  to  Stiabo's 
description  of  India  may  be  made  also  with  regard  to  the  next 
great  division  of  Asia — the  countries  which  he  comprises  under 
the  general  name  of  Ariana.  Under  this  head  he  includes  all 
the  provinces  extending  from  the  frontiers  of  India  westwaid 
to  those  of  Persia,  and  from  the  Taurus  and  the  Paiopamisos 
southward  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Erythnean  Sea.  As 
employed  in  this  comprehensive  sense,  the  term  comprised  the 
provinces  of  Gedrosia,  Arachosia,  the  Paropamisadce,  Dnininaiia 
and  Carmania,  and  extended  over  the  greater  part  of  the  great 
central  plateau  or  table-land  of  Iran,  exclusive  however  of 
Persis  or  Persia  Proper,  and  of  Media,  of  which  he  had  alresdy 
treated  separately:  but  including  apparently  the  gieat  salt 
desert  which  occupies  the  whole  central  portion  of  thigj/afenff, 
extending  from  the  frontiers  of  Seistan  (Drangiana)  to  those  of 
Yezd  and  Eerman.  Of  the  vast  extent  and  importance  of  this 
great  natural  feature  of  the  tract  in  question  *  Stiubo  seems  to 


•  XT.  1,  §  34,  p.  701 ;  §  37,  p.  702. 

*  The  Kliubeer  or  Great  Bait  Desert 
in  the  north  of  Persia  U  itself  in  length 
about  400  miles,  and  250  in  breadth 


(Kinneir'8  Pjr«ji»  Empif^  p.  IS^bH 
this  joins  on  to  the  ifotli  of  Ki 
Seistan,  and  oiheni  of  •caraoly 
extent.  ' 
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have  had  a  very  inadequate  idea,  and  only  briefly  mentions  it 
as  the  desert  portion  of  Oarmania,  extending  to  Parthia  on  the 
one  side  and  to  Parsetacene  on  the  other.  But  of  all  these 
regions  he  had  no  further  knowledge  than  that  which  had 
been  derived  from  the  historians  of  Alexander,  and  had  been 
already  put  into  a  definite  geographical  form  by  Eratosthenes, 
to  whom  he  distinctly  refers  as  the  best  authority,  upon  whose 
information  he  was  not  able  to  make  any  improvement.^ 

He  describes  at  considerable  length,  though  with  very  little 
geographical  detail,  the  celebrated  march  of  Alexander  through 
Gedrosiaj.  but  though  this  portion  of  his  work  is  interesting 
for  comparison  with  the  narrative  of  Arrian,  it  contributes 
very  little  to  clear  up  the  grave  geographical  difficulties  with 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  accounts  of  that  march  are  com- 
plicated :  ^  while  we  are  left  almost  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  march  of  Oraterus  with  one  main  division  of  the  army 
through  Arachosia  and  Drangiana  to  Carmania — a  line  of 
route  which  must  have  contributed  much  to  elucidate  the 
geography  of  Ariana.* 

Of  the  other  countries  included  in  this  section  of  his  work 
he  has  given  us  only  a  very  brief  and  summary  account :  but 
we  are  indebted  to  him  for  one  important  ethnographical 
notice — that  the  name  of  Ariana  was  sometimes  employed  in  a 
wider  sense,  as  comprising  a  part  of  Persia  and  Media,  as  well 
as  Bactria  and  Sogdiana  to  the  north, /or  that  these  fuUiona  also 
spoke  nearly  the  same  langv/oge  :^  a  statement  which,  as  Prof. 
Wilson  observes,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  correct*  It 
is  remarkable  that  in  regard  to  all  these  countries  he  appears 
to  have  derived  his  information  almost  exclusively  from  Era- 
tosthenes or  stUl  earlier  writers :  we  find  no  reference  to  the 
existence  even  of  such  itineraries  as  that  which  is  still  preserved 
to  us  under  the  name  of  Isidore  of  Charax.    The  knowledge  of 


othtts  tXptiKty  oh  yap  Ix^M^*^  '>'*  \4ytty 
fi€\rioy  vcpl  ain&y. 
<  See  Chapter  XIL  Note  X  z,  p.  519. 


»  Ibid.  Note  Y  y,  p.  521. 
«  xv.  2,  §  8,  p.  724.     tlal  ydp  -kus  koX 
6fi6yKurroi  vafii  fuicp6y, 
*  Wilflcm's  AriatM,  p.  121. 
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all  Upper  Asia  still  remained  in  almost  precisely  the  same 
condition  which  it  had  attained  under  the  successors  of 
Alexander. 

§  23.  The  last  section  of  his  fifteenth  book  is  devoted  br 
RtralK)  to  Persis,  or  Persia  properly  so  called,  with  the  adjacent 
province  of  Susiana.  Both  of  these  districts  were  of  spedal  in- 
terest to  the  Greeks  as  having  been  so  long  the  seat  of  the  gtett 
IN^rsian  (Empire  that  had  extended  its  dominions  fix>m  the  banks 
of  the  Indus  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  :  and  their 
leading  geographical  features  hod  long  been  familiar  to  alL 
The  characteristic  division  of  Persia  into  three  parallel  tiacts 
of  vory  different  physical  character  and  climate,  and  yielding 
in  ('onsequence  wholly  different  productions,  is  well  described.* 
Tlio  first  of  these,  a  band  extending  along  the  sea-shore  from 
tho  frontier  of  Carmania  to  the  river  Oroatis,  was  parched  with 
heat,  of  a  sandy  soil  and  producing  little  else  except  dat«& 
This  is  the  tract  now  called  the  Ghermsir,  or  hot  region,  and 
which  fully  corresjx)nds  with  the  description  of  Strabo.  Abore 
this  was  a  fertile  district  capable  of  producing  all  kinds  of 
oro|)H  and  es{)ecially  favourable  to  the  pasturage  of  sheep: 
while  alK)ve  this  again  to  the  north  was  a  rugged  and  cold 
mountain  region.  The  character  of  these  separate  tracts  is  in 
fact  detenuined  by  their  difference  of  elevation,  the  travelltf 
pro(M»e<ling  towanls  the  interior  of  Persia  rising,  as  it  were,  bv 
successive  steps  from  the  low  sandy  plains  adjoining  the  sea, 
to  an  (»levation  of  more  than  5000  feet  in  the  table-land  of  the 
interior.  Of  this  Strabo  had,  as  usual,  but  an  imperfect  cum- 
pn>hen8ion,  from  the  want  of  any  means  of  estimating  altitudes 
alK)ve  the  sea,  but  the  contrast  of  the  different  climates  was  too 
marked  to  escape  observation.  He  notices  also*  the  occurrence 
of  numerous  straits  or  narrow  passes  through  these  sncceaiTe 
ranges  of  mountains,  which  had  borne  an  important  part  in 
the  ojHjrations  of  Alexander,  who  had  insisted  upon  forcing 
his  way  through  them,  instead  of  contenting  himi^lf^  ^  the 
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Persian  monarchs  had  done,  with  paying  a  sum  of  money  to 
the  mountaineers  that  guarded  them.® 

§  24.  His  account  of  Susiana — the  modem  Khuzistan — is 
less  satisfactory  than  that  of  Persia,  especially  with  regard  to 
the  rivers  which  traversed  the  province,  concerning  which  he 
found  conflicting  statements  in  his  authorities,  and  had  no 
means  of  reconciling  them.  There  are  indeed  few  problems  in 
ancient  geography  more  difficult  than  the  determination  and 
identification  of  the  rivers  of  Susiana,  which  take  their  rise  in 
the  lofty  ranges  of  Mount  Zagros,  and  after  traversing  the 
fertile  tracts  of  the  plains,  end  in  the  marshy,  muddy,  alluvial 
tract  that  lines  the  whole  extent  of  coast  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Oroatis  to  that  of  the  Euphrates.  The  difficulty  arises  not 
merely  from  the  different,  and  apparently  conflicting,  state- 
ments of  ancient  authors,  but  from  the  changes  in  the  country 
itself  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  in  question,  which  have  been 
undoubtedly  considerable,  though  we  have  no  exact  informa- 
tion as  to  their  extent  and  nature.  It  is  indeed  only  in  very 
recent  times  that  we  have  obtained  anything  like  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  geography  of  Khuzistan;  the  site  of  Susa 
itself  was  long  a  subject  of  dispute,*  and  cannot  be  considered 
as  having  been  established  beyond  a  doubt  till  the  excavations 
carried  on  in  1852  by  Mr.  Loftus  at  Sus  or  Shush,  proved  the 
identity  of  that  locality  with  the  celebrated  city  of  which  it 
retained  the  name,  and  brought  to  light  the  magnificent  ruins 
of  the  palace  of  the  Persian  kings.^  The  determination  of  the 
site  of  the  capital  establishes  beyond  a  doubt  the  identity  of 
the  celebrated  river  Choaspes  with  the  modem  Kherkah, 
which  flows  near  the  ruins  of  Susa,  while  the  Pasitigris  of 
Nearchus  and  Strabo  may  be  identified  with  equal  certainty 
with  the  river  now  called  Earun  or  Euran,  which  flows  under 


*  See  Chapter  XIL,  Note  I,  p.  475.     i   that  it  occupied  the  site  of  the  modern 


>  Susa  was  indeed  correctly  identi 
fied  with  the  moderu  Bus  or  Shua  by 
Major  BenneU  ( (reoarapAy  q^  J7ero(io<tM, 
pp.  2u3, 334) :  but  Dr.  Vincent  returned 


Shuster  on  the  Karun  (Ckmtmeree  and 
Navigation  of  the  AnetenUf  vol.  i.  p. 
449). 

*  See  Ixiftutt's  Chaldxa  and  Susiaiutj 


uy  the  opinion  previously  entertained      8vo,  Loud.  1857,  chap.  24-31. 
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the  walls  of  Shuster ;  but  if  these  two  conclusions  be  admitted, 
it  becomes  almost  impossible  to  find  a  place  for  the  EuIsih^ 
which  is  described  both  by  Strabo  and  other  writers  as  one  of 
the  principal  rivers  of  Susiana.'  According  to  the  statement 
of  an  author  named  Polycleitus,— one  of  the  historians  of 
Alexander  the  Great  who  is  repeatedly  cited  by  Strabo  in  this 
part  of  his  work — the  Choaspes,  Eulseus,  and  Tigris,  all  flowed 
into  the  same  lake,  firom  which  they  had  their  common  ontflow 
to  the  sea.  The  existence  of  such  a  lake,  which  has  been  IcHig 
filled  up  by  the  continual  advance  of  alluvial  deposits,  is 
attested  by  several  other  writers,  and  appears  to  admit  of  no 
doubt.^  It  seems  probable  also  that  it  communicated  with  the 
Euphrates,  and  received  a  portion  of  the  waters  of  that  river, 
though  Strabo  still  regarded  the  main  waters  of  the  Euphiates 
as  flowing  into  the  sea  by  an  independent  channeL^ 

In  the  passage  of  Polycleitus  just  referred  to,  it  seems  almost 
certain  that  the  river  designated  by  him  as  the  £aheus  wis 
the  same  with  the  Pasitigris  of  Nearchus  and  Strabo,  and  other 
authorities  represent  the  Eulseus  as  flowing  into  the  Pasitigris, 
or  vice  vend.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  not  wanting  strong 
arguments  for  identifying  the  Eulseus  with  the  Choespes. 
which  flowed  by  Susa,  and  which  must  have  discharged  iti 
waters  either  into  the  Tigris  or  the  lake  at  its  mouth.  It 
seems  impossible  to  determine  the  question  without  supposing 
that  the  name  of  Eulaeus  was  applied  to  one  or  the  other  U 
the  two  rivers  known  also  as  the  Pasitigris  and  Choaspes;  but 


'  Tho  Karnn  in  tho  upper  pert  of 
its  oourse  receives  a  tributary,  now 
known  as  the  river  of  Dizfnl,  nearly 
CQual  in  volume  to  its  eastern  arm, 
wnich  is  apparently  the  Ooprates  of 
Strabo  (xv.  3,  p.  729),  and  uf  Diodoms 
(xiz.  18),  which  the  last  author  de- 
scribes as  falling  into  the  PuHitigris. 

'  The  existence  of  this  lake  is  dis- 
tinctly attested  by  Nearchus ;  but  his 
statement  concerning  it  is  reported 
somewhat  differently!)^  Strabo  and  by 
Arriao,  and  the  result  is  far  from  clear. 
Ho  appears,  however,  to  have  soiled 


from  Diridotis  at  the  mouth  of  th» 
Euphrates  to  thmt  of  the  FuHagm. 
ana  in  so  doing  to  baw  fmmtd  h§  iht 
lake  which  leceiTod  the  walen  a  tbr 
Tigris.  Aooording  to  this  aeroaal 
therefore  it  would  seem  *ih*^  the  Fwi- 
tigris  did  not  in  his  time  flow  into  tW 

hike  (Strabo,  XT.  S,§S,  p.  729;  Airin. 
Indira^  c.  42). 

*  This  he  distincay  slatce  m  the 
authority  of  Nearohna  and  Onoieritai 
but  (as  has  been  alreadj  ohsvied)  '* 
is  by  no  means  certain  uat  tbqr  ^ 
did  so  tit  Ail  own  da$. 
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eyen  if  this  be  admitted^  we  are  still  unable  to  reconcile  the 
statements  of  ancient  authors  without  supposing  some  of 
them  to  have  confounded  the  two  streams.  It  is  indeed  not 
strange  that  they  should  have  done  so,  when  we  consider  the 
extremely  complicated  nature  of  the  water  systems  of  these 
countries,^  and  that  none  of  them,  with  the  exception  of 
Nearchus  (whose  statements  we  only  possess  at  second  hand) 
wrote  from  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  localities.* 

§  25.  Proceeding  to  the  westward  Strabo  next  describes  the 
country  which  he  terms  Assyria,  a  name  that  he  employs  in 
a  much  more  general  sense  than  it  is  used  by  other  authors, 
including  not  only  the  province  east  of  the  Tigris,  to  which 
the  appellation  was  commonly  confined,  but  the  whole  of 
Babylonia  and  Mesopotamia  also ;  so  that  Assyria,  according 
to  his  use  of  the  term,  comprised  the  whole  extent  of  country 
from  the  chain  of  Mount  Zagros  on  the  east  to  the  Euphrates 
on  the  west.  It  is  still  more  singular  that  he  should  not  even 
designate  the  province  beyond  the  Tigris  as  Assyria  properly 
so  called,  but  while  he  gives  the  name  of  Aturia  to  the  par- 
ticular district  in  which  Ninus  or  Nineveh  was  situated,  he 
includes  all  the  other  provinces  on  the  east  of  the  Tigris  in 
Babylonia,  a  name  usually  restricted  to  the  region  between 
the  two  rivers.  The  reason  of  this  deviation  from  established 
usage  is  unknown  to  us ;  but  it  was  probably  connected  with 
the  historical  confusion  prevalent  in  his  day,  which  regarded 
the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  empires  as  identical.'  He  tells 
us  indeed — and  no  doubt  correctly — that  the  Syrians  and 
Assyrians  were  in  reality  the  same  people,  though  the  name 


*  A  glance  at  one  of  the  most  recent 
maps,  since  this  region  has  been  really 
examined  and  smreyed,  will  suffice  to 
show  how  impossible  it  most  have  been 
to  comprehend  its  geogn^hy,  without 
the  assistance  of  any  mi^  at  alL 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  no  mention 
ocoors  in  Strabo  of  Gharaz,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  was  one  of  the  most 
important  trading  towns  in  thisjpart  (tf 
the  oomitry.   The  omission  may  m  part 


be  explained  by  the  circumstance  that 
Strabo  seems  to  have  made  no  use  of 
the  work  of  Isidore  of  Gharax,  which 
Pliny  undoubtedly  did;  but  it  tends 
strongly  to  confirm  the  conclusion  that 
Strabo  had  no  other  information  con- 
cerning these  countries  tlum  what  he 
derived  from  Eratosthenes  and  the 
historians  of  Alexander. 
'  xvi.  1,  p.  737. 
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of  Syrians  had  come  to  be  confined  in  the  common  usage  of 
the  Greeks  to  the  people  occupying  the  countries  between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Mediterranean.^  The  Cappadocians  also, 
he  adds,  were  originally  the  same  race,  and  were  still  called  in 
his  time  Leuco-Syrians  or  White  Syrians;  so  that  the  same 
people  had  at  one  time  extended  from  Babylonia  to  the  shores 
of  the  Euxine.® 

With  the  provinces  which  extended  from  the  Euphrates 
eastward  to  Moimt  Zagros,  the  Greeks  were  well  acquainted. 
They  had  remained  under  the  Macedonian  government  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  for  nearly  two  centuries;  numeroos 
cities  had  been  founded  in  them  by  the  Syrian  monarchs, 
some  of  which  had  risen  to  great  opulence  and  prosperity,  and 
the  whole  country  was  traversed  by  frequented  lines  of  com- 
mercial traffic.  Hence  Strabo  must  have  had  at  his  command 
ample  materials  for  the  description  of  these  regions,  and  ac- 
cordingly we  find  that  his  geographical  account  of  them  is 
clear,  consistent,  and  intelligible,  though  not  entering  very 
much  into  detail.  Of  the  great  cities  that  had  once  rendeivd 
this  region  so  celebrated,  he  tells  us  briefly  that  Nineveh  had 
altogether  disappeared,  but  adds  (of  course  from  mere  tiadi* 
tion)  that  it  was  much  larger  than  Babylon ;  ^  while  of  Babvion 
itself  he  gives  a  pretty  full  account,  though  he  adds  that  the 
greater  part  of  its  site  was  desolate  and  uninhabited.'  Its 
decay  was  mainly  owing  (as  usual  in  such  cases)  to  the  rise  of 
the  neighbouring  city  of  Seleucia,  which  had  become  a  great 
emporium  of  trade,  and  was  so  populous  and  flourishing  as  to 
surpass  even  the  metropolis  of  Syria,  Antioch,  and  n-as  the 
largest  city  in  the  East,  after  Alexandria  in  Egypt.*  The 
Parthians  had  indeed  transferred  the  royal  residence  to  Ctesi- 


*  xvi.  1.  §  1,  p.  736.  «i  jcuicXoir  rx€4  Tov  rmlxmm  «.tJlV    ft 

*  Ibid.  §  2,  p.  737.  is  scarcely  possible  thai  tkk  w^  tkt 

*  xvL  1,  §  3,  p.  737.  .  caae;    but   he  probaUj  eopied  hm 


'  xvL  1,  §  5,  p.  738.    It  is  strange 

tbat  he  describes  the  walls  of  the  city,  _  , 

and  tbeir  vast  height  and  extent,  as  if  cnee  to  subsequent  cfttuigca. 

they  were  still  standing  in  his  time  jhy  I      '  Ibid.    tSoo  also  zvi.  2,  §  ^  piT^ 


Aristobulus  or  some  oUier  of  ths  kMiS' 
riaus  of  Alexander,  wiUuHii  any 
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phon  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Tigris,  but  this  had  not 
interfered  with  the  prosperity  of  the  commercial  city,  which 
was  still  regarded  as  the  capital  of  all  this  part  of  Asia.^ 

In  describing  Mesopotamia  Strabo  is  careful  to  point  out 
the  change  that  had  taken  place  before  his  time  in  the  trans- 
ference of  the  customary  passage  of  the  Euphrates  from 
Thapsacus,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  derived  so  much  geo- 
graphical importance  from  this  circumstance  in  the  days  of 
Eratosthenes,  to  a  place  much  higher  up  the  Euphrates,  which 
was  called  in  consequence  Zeugma  or  "the  Bridge."  This 
was  situated  just  opposite  to  the  modem  town  of  Bir,  which 
occupies  the  site  of  a  Greek  city  called  Apamea,  founded  by 
Seleucus  Nicator,*  and  is  still  the  usual  place  at  which 
travellers  proceeding  from  Antioch  or  Aleppo  towards  Bagdad 
cross  the  Euphrates.  The  change  is  one  of  great  importance 
in  tracing  the  routes  given  by  ancient  writers.  There  was  also 
another  passage  much  frequented  in  his  time  at  Samosata  in 
Commagene,  where  the  line  of  route  through  Asia  Minor,  that 
he  has  given  us  from  Artemidorus,  crossed  the  Euphrates.* 

§  26.  Syria  was  of  course  familiar  to  the  Greeks  from  its 
having  so  long  been  the  seat  of  empire  of  the  Seleucidan 
dynasty,  under  whom  it  had  attained  to  great  opulence  and  pro- 
sperity. Hence  we  find  the  description  of  it  in  Strabo  at  once 
full  and  satisfactory.  That  of  the  Phoenician  coast  especially  is 
so  detailed  that  we  might  readily  have  supposed  it  to  be  derived 
from  personal  examination,  were  it  not  that  an  expression  in 
his  account  of  Tyre  points  to  the  opposite  conclusion.^  Yet 
his  ideas  concerning  the  interior,  especially  of  Palestine,  were 
in  some  respects  strangely  inaccurate.    Thus,  although  he  was 


*  XTi.  l,§16,p.743. 

»  Plin.  H.  N.  V.  24.  §87.  According 
to  Pliny,  Selencns  was  also  the  founder 
of  Zeugma,  but  it  does  not  foUow  that 
the  passage  at  ThapsacuB  waa  aban- 
doned at  so  early  a  period. 

•  Strabo,  xiv.  2,  §  29,  p.  654 ;  xtI.  2,  § 
3,  p.  749.  Strabo  bimseli' appears  to  have 
been  in  some  confusion  between  these 


two  plaoes  of  passage,  which  were  in 
fact  72  Roman  miles  apart  (Plin.  I.  c). 
The  one  was  the  most  convenient  for 
traveUers  from  Antioch,  the  other  for 
those  coming  from  Asia  Minor. 

'  4trrav$a  94  ^patrt    ro\v<rr4yovs  rks 
oIkUu,  A<rrc  ical  rAy  4p  'P<6/i}7  fMWoy, 
.  xvi.  2,  §  23.    See  note  to  p.  212. 
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acquainted  both  with  the  Lake  of  Gennesaieth  and  the  Dend 
Sea,  of  which  last  and  its  natural  pecnliarities  he  giyes  a  ftill 
description  (taken  apparently  from  Posidonins),  he  by  a  stnnge 
mistake  confounds  it  with  the  Sirbonian  Lake  or  ManhyOn 
the  frontiers  of  Palestine  and  Egypt.  At  the  same  time  lie 
distinctly  connects  its  peculiar  character  with  the  other  ngns 
of  volcanic  action  observable  in  the  country,  and  adds  thai 
^* according  to  the  traditions  of  the  natives'*  it  had  been 
formed  by  a  catastrophe  which  had  overwhelmed  thirteen 
cities,  of  which  Sodoma  was  the  capital,  the  greater  part  of 
which  had  been  swallowed  up  in  the  lake.®  By  another  noC 
less  singular  error,  he  supposes  the  Jordan,  which  he  justlj 
terms  the  largest  river  of  this  part  of  Syria,  to  flow  into  iht 
Mediterranean  (!);  and  even  tells  us  that  it  was  habitually 
navigated  upwards  from  that  sea.*  At  the  same  time  be 
correctly  describes  the  river  that  flowed  by  Damascus  (the 
Chrysorrhoas)  as  being  for  the  most  part  absorbed  by  csnilf 
for  irrigation/  and  even  notices  the  two  pecnliar  ragged 
regions,  which  gave  name  to  the  district  of  Traehonitifl^  esit 
of  the  Jordan.^  Of  the  natural  productions  of  Jadiea,  besides 
the  asphalt  of  the  Dead  Sea,  he  dwells  especially  moa  tke 
palm-groves  of  Jericho,  and  the  balsam  grown  there,  as  weD 
as  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth.' 

In  describing  Jerusalem  he  speaks  principally  of  the  gicat 
strength  of  the  city  as  a  fortress :  a  circumstance  whkh  had 
been  brought  prominently  forward  on  occasion  of  its  siege  sad 
capture  by  Pompey.  It  was  this  event  which  had  espeeisUy 
directed  the  attention  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  world  to  the 


•  xvi.  2,  §  44,  p.  764. 

•  xvi  2,  §  16,  p.  755.  rhy  8i  A^Koy 
«d  T^  *lop9drfiy  iawrKiovat  ^prtots, 
*Apditoi  ih  fjid?aara.  The  montlon  of 
the  Lyoiu,  a  very  trifliDg  stream,  while 
no  notice  is  found  of  the  mnch  more 
considerable  river  Leontcs,  that  flows 
into  the  sea  N.  of  Tyre,  is  calcnlated  to 
raise  a  suspicion  that  Btrabo  has  oon- 
fonnded  the  latter  river  with  the  Jordan. 

«  Ibid.  §  16,  p.  755. 


«  Ibid.  p.  756.     ^w4fKwtm  r 


It  is  only  quite  of ^ 

travellen  haTe  bcoome  w^  ^, 
with  this  tingular  regias.  and  W«t 
recognised  the  Ibet  tlMl  il  w  ttJjJ 
composed   of  two   '^^rttwt   atuitJ 

tracts  of  the  iUBe  A^gtyr 

the  Lejah  and  tlie  JeM  HanM. 
»  Ibid.  S  41,  II.  76SL 
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sacred  city  of  the  Jews,  and  Strabo  was  probably  indebted  for 
the  materials  of  this  part  of  his  work  to  Posidonius,  who  had 
written  the  history  of  the  campaigns  of  Pompey.  It  was 
perhaps  from  the  same  source  that  he  derived  the  curious 
summary  that  he  has  given  us  of  the  traditions  and  rites  of 
the  Jews,  the  institution  of  which  he  ascribes  to  Moses,  an 
Egyptian  priest,  who  came  thither  out  of  Egypt,  and  founded 
the  temple  on  a  rocky  and  barren  site,  which  was  on  that 
account  neglected  by  the  neighbouring  tribes.*  As  Posidonius 
was  himself  a  native  of  Apamea  in  northern  Syria,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  he  was  one  of  Strabo's  chief  authorities  through- 
out his  description  of  that  country. 

The  whole  of  the  desert  tract  extending  from  the  confines  of 
Coele  Syria  and  Judsea  to  the  Euphrates  is  assigned  by  Strabo 
to  Arabia,  and  was  inhabited  only  by  wandering  tribes,  whom 
he  called  ScenitsB  from  their  dwelling  in  tents.  It  is  strange 
that  he  has  omitted  all  mention  in  this  place  of  the  one  im- 
portant exception  in  the  case  of  Palmyra,  which  was  certainly 
at  this  period  a  flourishing  city  and  emporium  of  trade,  and  to 
which  attention  had  lately  been  directed  by  the  attempt  of 
M.  Antony  to  plunder  it  of  the  wealth  which  its  citizens  had 
thus  accumulated.^ 

§  27.  Of  the  great  Arabian  peninsula  he  has  given  a  long 
account,  probably  the  most  complete  that-  had  as  yet  been  n 
brought  together.  The  greater  part  of  it  was  indeed  derived 
from  sources  with  which  we  are  already  acquainted.  Thus  he 
begins*  with  a  general  description  of  the  peninsula  and  the 
nations  that  inhabited  it,  according  to  Eratosthenes,  who,  as  we 
have  seen,^  was  the  first  to  bring  together  any  satisfactory 
information  concerning  this  country.  He  next  follows  this  up 
with  a  long  extract  from  Artemidorus,  describing  in  detail 
both  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea,  or  Arabian  Gulf,  as  it  was  termed 
by  the  Greeks:  an  account  which   we  know  to  have  been 


*  Ibid.  S§  85-37,  pp.  760-762. 
»  Appian,  B.  C,  v.  9.    See  Chapter 
XIX.  p  134. 


•  Stiabo,  xvi.  4,  §§2-4. 
'  See  Chapter  X  YL  p.  646. 
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derived  by  Artemidorns  from  the  earlier  treatise  of  his  c«i- 
temporary  Agatharchides,  and  which  has  already  been  foIlT 
examined.^  It  is  remarkable  that  notwithstanding  the  givtt 
increase  in  the  trade  to  India,  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
days  of  Strabo,  he  had  obtained  no  additional  infomutioi 
concerning  the  coasts  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  either  on  tk 
African  or  Arabian  side.  He  stiU  regards  the  Noti  Kens  or 
Southern  Horn  (Cape  Guardafni),  as  the  extreme  limit  d 
knowledge  on  the  one  side,  and  while  he  describes  in  geneni 
terms  the  land  of  the  Sabseans  and  the  Chatramotit»  in  tlie 
south  of  Arabia,  he  gives  no  details  either  of  distances  or 
of  the  natural  features  of  the  coast  outside  of  the  Straiti  of 
Bab-el-Mandeb.  It  is  evident  that  the  outer  coast  of  Anbtt 
was  still  practically  unknown  to  geographers.* 

But  with  regard  to  the  interior  of  the  country  Strabo  had  a 
new  source  of  information,  unknown  to  any  of  his  predece»on» 
in  the  recent  expedition  of  ^lius  Gallus,  the  details  of  whidi 
have  been  already  given.^  Unfortunately,  as  we  have  seciL 
the  circumstances  of  this  expedition  were  such  as  in  mil 
measure  to  prevent  it  from  throwing  the  light  that  mi<At 
have  been  expected  upon  the  geography  of  the  le^ons  that 
were  traversed  by  the  Boman  general,  and  we  are  almi^ 
wholly  unable  to  trace  his  line  of  route,  or  determine  the  limit 
to  which  he  advanced.  It  is  evident  that  Stiabo  was  himself 
very  much  in  the  same  position :  he  had  no  means  of  con- 
necting the  localities  of  which  he  learnt  the  names  from  the 
Bomans  who  liad  accompanied  Gallus  with  those  described  br 
the  earlier  Greek  geograpliers,  and  he  makes  no  attempt  to  do 
so.  The  manner  in  which  he  defines  the  position  of  Haniaba 
(the  turning-point  of  the  expedition)  as  being  said  to  be  onlr 
two  days'  journey  from  "  the  Land  of  Spices,"  is  certainly  mi 
calculated  to  give  any  trustworthy  information*     It  is'ckar 


•»  8co  Chapter  XVIFT.  boH.  3. 
'  The  alMonce  of  all  Doticc  of  so 
rrnmrkable  a  nutiiral   feature  as  tlic 


isolated  momitain  pnmoaiart  €i  Aiet 
is  a  strong  endenoe  <»f  Uik. 
'  See  Chapter  XX.  p.  179.  ML 
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that  he  at  least  had  no  idea  of  identifying  it,  as  has  been  done 
by  so  many  modem  writers,  with  -the  celebrated  city  of  Mari- 
aba,  the  capital  of  the  Sabseans,  which  was  well  known  to  him 
from  Eratosthenes  and  from  Artemidorus.^ 

With  regard  to  the  distances  from  one  point  to  another  of 
the  peninsula,  which  necessarily  determined  its  form,  Strabo 
adds  nothing  to  the  information  already  obtained  by  Era- 
tosthenes, concerning  the  time  employed  by  caravans  from  the 
distant  provinces  to  Petra  and  Gerrha,^  which  still  continued 
to  be  the  two  great  emporiums  of  the  trade  of  Arabia.  In  like 
manner  his  account  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Arabia,  and  the  con- 
figuration of  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  derived  exclusively  from 
Eratosthenes,  who  had  himself  drawn  his  materials  from  the 
voyage  of  Nearchus,  and  that  of  Androsthenes  of  Thasos,  which 
has  been  already  noticed.^  So  little  progress  had  been  made 
in  real  geographical  knowledge  during  a  period  of  more  than 
three  centuries  with  respect  to  a  country  so  close  to  Alex- 
andria! Both  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo  had  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  the  size  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  they  supposed  to  be 
nearly  as  large  as  the  Euxine." 


Section  2.^Africa. 

§  1.  The  seventeenth  and  last  book  of  Strabo's  great  work  is 
devoted  to  Africa,  and  fully  two-thirds  of  it  are  occupied  with 
the  description  of  Egypt.  Here  there  was  of  course  no  room 
for  the  extension  of  geographical  knowledge,  that  country 
having  been  familiarly  known  to  the  Greeks  from  an  early 
period,  while  the  Alexandrian  writers  had  doubtless  possessed 
the  amplest  materials  for  a  full  statistical  and  topographical 
account  of  it.  Moreover  Strabo  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
not  only  visited  Egypt,  and  ascended  the  Nile  asiar  as  the 


«  xvi.  4,  §  2,  p.  768 ;  §  19,  p.  778. 
'  Ibid.  p.  778.     See  Chapter  XVI. 
p.  647. 
*  Chapter  XII.  p.  461. 

VOL.  II. 


»  Strabo,  xvi.  8.  §  2,  p.  766.    *<rr€ 
9^Ko¥  4k  ro(ntB»  ciyeu,  Htfn  fwcp^  daro- 

9a\ctrri|i  a0Ti|  ^  tfcUarra. 
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First  Cataract,  but  ho  had  resided  for  a  considerable  time  at 
Alexandria,  and  had  thus  every  means  of  obtaining  the  best 
information.     At  the  same  time  the  physical  peculiarities  d 
the  country  are  so  strongly  marked,  and  its  geographical  cha- 
racters at  once  so  extraordinary  and  so  simple,  that  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  fail  to  seize  them.    He  aptly  compares  the 
inhabited  part  of  Egypt  above  the  Delta,  which  as  he  justly 
remarks  was  merely  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  to  a  narrow  band 
stretched   out  lengthwise,  extending   about   4000  -atadia.^ 
length,  by  an  average  breadth  rarely  exceeding. 300, stadiiLf 
He  describes  with  considerable  minuteness  the  Delta  itself  tf 
well  as  the  different  mouths  of  the  N^e,  of  which  the  most 
important  in  his  day  were  the  Canopic  and  the  Pelgsian^apJ 
next  to  them  the  Phatnitic,  which  was  nearly  midway  between 
the  other  two  main  arms.^    He  gives  also  a  graphic  descriptiaii 
of  the  inundation  of  the  Nile^  and  the  appearance  of  the  lov 
country  under  these  circumstances.     With  regard  to  the  cauw 
of  the  inundation,  which  had  been  a  subject  of  so  much  dis- 
cussion and  curiosity  among  the  early  Greeks,  he  tells  ns  that 
it  was  in  his  day  well  known  to  be  produced  by  the  heavy 
grains  that  fell  in  the  summer  on  the  mountains   of  Upper 
f   I  Ethiopia ;  a  cause  which,  he  observes,  had  been  long  suspected 
by  the  earlier  philosophers,  but  had  been  afterwards  ascer- 
tained to  be  true  by  personal  observation,"  especially  by  the 
expeditions  sent  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  into  these  reoiote 
regions  for  the  capture  of  elephants.    The  real  difficulty,  as  he 
justly  adds,  was  not  to  account  for  these  copious  rains  in  that 
region,  but  for  their  entire  absence  in  the  Thebc^d  and  neigh- 
bourhood of  Syene.* 

•  xvii.  1,  §  4,  p.  789.  '  Ibid.   p.  790.     He  hfln  iden  t* 

^  xvii.  1,§  18,  p.  801.    The  Phatnitic      two  works   speciallj  devoted  to  tk« 


mouth  IB  the  ono  now  known  oa  that  of 
Damietta,  from  the  town  of  tliat  name. 
It  is  still  one  of  the  princii)al  mouths 
of  the  river. 

*  O/    /i^y  oZy   iipxo^oi   trroxaurft^   rh 
%\iwy  ol  V  fi<rr€poy  ainAwrcu  ytrtiBfyrts    _  ^  ^ 

fi^BowTo  ^h  i/ifipmy  Btpumv  vKripovfuyok  ,  dear  which  wma  the  |*Hg^iffr* 
riMf  NciXoy,  etc  zrii.  1,  §  5,  p.  789. 


Nile,  one  by  Eudoma.  the  otha*  hf  a 
Peripatcticphilceopher  of  the  nami  ^ 
AristoQ.  Both  aathota  mie  othwi* 
totally  unknown.  AoeoidiBff  to  8tnli 
the  one  treatise  wms  oopiod  atestf 
entirely  from  the  other,  hot  he  «••  >^ 
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His  description  of  the  voyage  up  the  Nil_o.  is  .-especially 
interesting,  as  being  derived  principally  from  his  own  personal 
observations.  He  saw  the  ruins  of  Thebes,  which  already  in 
his  time  had  ceased  to  exist  as  a  city,*  and  was  merely  occu- 
pied by  a  group  of  villages,  with  the  vast  ruins  of  temples  and 
other  sacred  edifices  spreading  over  a  space  of  80  stadia  in 
extent.  Among  these  he  especially  notices  the  celebrated 
vocal  statue  of  Memnon,  the  sound  proceeding  from  which  he 
himself  attests  that  he  heard,  but  expresses  a  very  sound  scep- 
ticism as  to  how  it  was  produced.  He  was  at  this  time  travel- 
ling in  company  with  ^lius  Gallus^the  Bomaji.gQ.vepiQr^.  and 
the  whole  party  were  no  doubt  duly  lionized  wherever  they 
went.*  They  ascended  the  river  as  far  as  Syene,  saw  the 
Nilometer  there,  and  the  well  down  which  the  sun  shone  ver- 
tically at  the  summer  solstice,  and  then  proceeded  by  land  to 
a  point  above  fiaS  First  Cataract,  whence  they  visited  the 
island  of  PhilsB.'  This  was  the  term  of  their  expedition,  as  it 
is  still  that  of  most  modem  travellers.  They  appear  also  to 
have  visited  the  Lake  Moeris,  and  the  celebrated  Labyrinth^ 
which  Strabo  calls  a  work  equal  to  the  Pyramids.  He  describes 
only  from  hearsay  the  important  commercial  route  that  had 
been  opened  by  the  first  Ptolemies  from  Coptos  to  Berenice 
on  the  Bed  Sea,  but  which  had  been  in  his  day  superseded  by 
that  to  Myos  Hormus,  which  had  become  the  principal 
emporium  of  trade  with  Arabia  and  India.^ 


'  It  had  been  destroyed  in  b.o.  86  by 
Ptolemy  Lathynu  who,  according  to 
Fausanias  (L  9,  §  8),  reduced  it  so  com- 
pletely to  min,  as  to  leave  no  trace  of 
its  former  wealth  and  prosperity.  This 
is  of  course  a  great  exaggeration. 
Btrabo  more  correctly  says :  **  The 
remains  of  its  former  greatness  are 
still  shown,  extending  for  a  qmoe  of  80 
stadia :  most  of  them  are  biiildinp;s  of 
ji  religions  character.  It  is  now  inha- 
bited only  in  scattered  Tillages;  one 
part  in  Arabia  (Le.  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  NUe),  where  the  dftj  was; 
another  on  the  opposite  side,  where 
stood  tlie  Memnonium  "  (xvii.  p.  816). 

'  They  were  attended  by  a  profea- 


sional  i^nynriis,  or  interpreter  (a  sort 
of  upper  laqwUs  de  plaee)  who  professed 
not  only  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
monuments,  but  to  be  able  to  explain 
the  inscriptions  and  hieroglyphics ;  but 
he  was  ridiculed  as  an  impostor  by  the 
governor's  suite,  whether  with  or  with- 
out reason  we  have  no  means  of  judging 
(Strabo,  xvii.  1,  §  29,  p.  806).  Not 
long  after  the  time  of  Strabo  the 
monuments  of  Thebes  were  visited  by 
Germanicus,  to  whom  the  inscriptions 
were  interpreted  by  one  of  the  chief 
priests  (Tacit  AnnaL  ii.  60). 

*  Strabo,  xviL  1,  $§  48-50. 

«  Ibid.  §  45,  p.  815. 

Y   2 
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§  2.  Another  point  on  which  his  testimony  is  curious,  is 
with  regard  to  the  canal  that  traversed  the  Isthmus  of  Suei. 
and  had  its  outlet  at  the  city  of  Arsinoe  at  the  head  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf.^  This  did  not,  like  the  one  recently  con- 
structed, proceed  directly  across  the  Isthmus,  but  quitted  the 
Nile,  by  which  it  was  supplied  with  water,  at  a  place  called 
Phaccusa  on  the  Pelusian  branch,  traversed  the  Bitter  Lakes 
and  entered  the  sea  at  Arsinoe,  but  was  provided  with  locks  at 
its  mouth,  so  as  to  exclude  the  sea-water,  and  hence  not  only 
were  its  waters  perfectly  fresh,  but  the  Bitter  Lakes  were  ren- 
dered so  by  their  admixture.  ^The  canal  itself  was  100  cubit* 
(150  feet)  in  width,  and  deep  enough  to  admit  of  the  passi^ 
of  ships  of  the  largest  burden.*  The  object  of  this  great  wcffk 
had  obviously  been  to  conduct  the  commerce  of  the  Bed  Set 
direct  to  Alexandria,  but  the  difficulties  of  the  navigation  of 
the  upper  part  of  that  sea  had  prevented  this  route  from  being 
generally  adopted,  and,  as  has  been  just  mentioned,  the  ArahiAn 
and  Indian  trade  in  the  days  of  Strabo  passed  by  way  of  Myos 
Hormus  to  Coptos  on  the  Nile,  and  thence  down  the  river  to 
Alexandria. 

§  3.  With  regard  to  that  trade  Strabo  has  given  some 
interesting  information,  which  he  probably  collected  at  CoptcSL 
Comparing  the  commerce  of  Alexandria  in  his  day  with  what 
it  had  been  under  the  Ptolemies,  he  tells  us  that  in  former 
times  not  twenty  ships  in  a  year  ventured  to  traverse  the 
Arabian  Gulf,  so  as  to  show  themselves  beyond  the  Stisits: 
but  in  his  time  large  fleets  made  voyages  to  India  and  thi 
extremities  of  Ethiopia,''  and  brought  back  from  thence  cargoes 
of  the  most  valuable  merchandise,  which  contributed  twofoU 


*  Strabo,  xvii.  1,  §  26,  p.  S05.  |       The  oonne  of  this  cumI  molbv* 

Ibid.  This  same  exproBsion,  '*  a  ship 
capable  of  canying  10,000  amphone, 
ii  used  also  by  Strabo  in  Bpeaking  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Tasiu  ^iv.  p.  151X 
and  is  evidently  intonood  ii>  designate 
a  ship  of  the  largest  class.  (See  Thucy- 
dides,  vii.  25;  and  Lobeck's  note  on 
rhrynichns,  p.  662.) 


m  great  measiue  ooincided  with  Ike 
Sweet  Waters  GaaaL  neenliy  apeud 
in  connecttoD  with  thai  at  8ws. 

Kmiffrix»iturdAm9rikXmrTm0h9^^ 
ZTiL  1,  S  13.  p.  798. 
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to  the  revenue  by  paying  import  duties  on  its  entrance  into 
Egypt,  and  again  export  duties  when  sent  out  from  Alexandria. 
That  city  had  in  fact  a  monopoly  of  these  costly  wares,  so  that 
other  countries  were  compelled  to  derive  them  from  thence.* 
In  another  passage  he  states  the  number  of  ships  sailing  from 
Myos  Hormus  to  India  at  not  less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty.* 

But  so  imperfect  was  the  statistical  information  that  he  was 
able  to  collect,  notwithstanding  his  intimate  association  with 
Julius  Gallus,  that  when  he  wishes  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
revenues  actually  derived  from  these -sources  of  wealth,  he 
goes  back  to  a  speech  of  Cicero's,  in  which  that  orator  esti- 
mates the  annual  revenue  of  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Auletes  at  12,500  talents:  and  then  adds,  if  such  was  the 
income  under  the  government  of  such  worthless  rulers  as  the 
last  of  the  Ptolemies,  what  must  it  have  become  in  the  pro- 
sperous condition  to  which  it  had  attained  under  its  Boman 
governors  ?  ^  It  is  remarkable  also  that  though  he  gives  us 
many  interesting  particulars  with  regard  to  the  provincial 
adnnnistration  of  Egypt,  its  division  into  nomes,  the  military 
force  maintained  there  by  the  Bomans,  &c.,  he  has  nowhere 
given  us  any  hint  of  the  estimated  population  either  of  the 
country  itself,  or  of  the  city  of  Alexandria,'  of  which  in  other 
respects  he  has  given  a  full  and  minute  description. 

Prosperous  as  Egypt  was  in  general,  many  of  the  famous 
ancient  cities  had  already  fallen  into  decay.  Thebes,  as  we 
have  seen,  lay  in  ruins,  while  a  modern  city,  Ptolem^,  had 
become  the  capital  of  the  Thebtud,  and  was  the  third  city  of 


*  Ibid.  The  oommeroial  position  of 
Alexandria  at  this  time  must  have 
oloeely  resembled  that  of  Venice  in  the 
middle  ages. 

•  ii.  5,  §  12,  p.  lis.  He  here  also 
nses  the  expression  of  whole  fleets  sail- 
ing to  India  (r«y  iK  riff  'AXc(ay9p«(af 
d/iirdfwy  <rr6Kots  ff8i)  vXff<Wcar  8t^  rod 
NcOlov  iccil  rod  'Apafilov  K6kwou  pJxp*^  rrjs 
*lp9ucris). 

«  xvu.  1,  p.  798. 

'  This  omission  is  fortunately  sap- 
plied  by  DiodoniR  (xTii.  52),  who  tolls 


us  that  the  population  of  Alexandria 
amounted  to  800,000  free  souls ;  while 
he  roughly  estimates  the  total  popu- 
lation of  Egypt  in  his  day  at  not  less 
than  seven  millions  (i.  31,  with  Wesse- 
ling's  note,  showing  that  this  is  the 
true  meaning  of  the  passage).  Josephus, 
about  half  a  century  later,  gives  the 
population  of  Egypt  at  7,500,000  people, 
exchuive  of  Alexandria  (Joseph.  B.  Jud. 
ii.  16,  §  4\  a  statement  which  he  pro- 
fesses to  aerive  from  official  docaments. 
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Egypt  in  point  of  population.^  Memphis  retained  the  second 
place,  and  was  still  a  great  and  flourishing  city,  but  the  royal 
palace  there  was  in  ruins,  and  the  Serapeum  was  already  half 
buried  in  sand/  Heliopolis  was  altogether  deserted,  while 
Abydos,  the  sacred  city  of  Osiris,  and  at  one  time  one  of  the 
most  important  cities  of  Egypt,  had  sunk  into  a  mere  Tillage.* 

§  4.  Strabo  is  the  first  extant  writer  who  distinctly  notices 
the  Oases,  those  remarkable  features  of  the  geography  of  the 
Libyan  desert,  of  which  Herodotus,  as  we  have  seen,  had  but  an 
indistinct  idea.  He  describes  them  briefly,  but  very  correctly, 
as  inhabited  districts,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  yast  deserts, 
just  as  islands  are  by  the  sea.^  There  were  three  of  them  (he 
adds)  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Egypt;  the  first 
(that  now  called  the  Great  Oasis)  opposite  to  Abydoe,  firom 
which  it  was  distant  seven  days'  journey  through  the  desert; 
the  second  (the  Lesser  Oasis),  opposite  to  the  Lake  Mceris; 
the  third  that  adjoining  the  Temple  of  Ammon,  so  celebrated 
for  its  oracle,  which  had  however  fallen  into  neglect  in  the 
days  of  Strabo.^  The  position  of  this  last  he  fixes  at  fire  days* 
journey  south  of  Paraetonium  on  the  Libyan  coast.* 

He  closes  this  account  of  Egypt — on  the  whole  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  satisfactory  portions  of  his  work — ^with  a 
brief  notice  of  the  campaign  of  the  Boman  general  Petronios 
against  the  Ethiopians,  which  has  been  already  discussed.*  His 
account  of  that  people  in  general  is  derived  partly  from  Era- 
tosthenes, partly  from  Artemidorus,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  in 
this  part  of  his  work  a  mere  copyer  of  Agatharchides,  and  de- 
scribed the  difierent  wild  tribes  in  the  interior,  in  connexion 
with  the  ports  of  the  Bed  Sea,  from  which  the  explorers  sent  out 
by  the  Ptolemies  had  visited  them.^    But  of  Meroe  itself  and 


»  xvii.  1,  §  42,  p.  813. 

•  Ibid.  §  31,  32,  p.  807. 

»  Ibid.  §  27,  p.  805,  §  42,  p.  813. 

•  xvii.  1,  §  5,  p.  791. 

»  Ibid.  §§  42,  43,  p.  813. 

•  IWd.  §  14,  p.  799. 

•  Soe  Chapter  XX.  p.  182. 

>  ThiB  part  of  tho   description  of 


Ethiopia  is  givf  n  hj  Strabo  in  hia 
tcenth  book,  where  he  deacribea  both 
shoreB  of  the  Red  Sea,  aoeordiiic  to 

Artemidoras  (xYi.  4,  K  ^18)-  Itiiaa 
been  already  pointed  oot  thai  tiilt 
agrees  almost  entirely  with  that  R^^^cn 
by  Agatharchidea  (Oiapter  XVIIL 
p.  62). 
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the  comparatiyely  civilized  people  of  which  it  was  the  capital 
Strabo  gives  a  pretty  full  account,  derived  probably  from 
information  collected  by  the  Romans  during  the  expedition  to 
which  we  have  just  referred.^  With  regard  to  the  Upper  Nile 
and  its  tributaries  he  had  no  information  beyond  that  collected 
by  Eratosthenes,  and  contents  himself  with  copying,  or  at  least 
giving  the  substance  of,  that  given  by  the  earlier  geographer.^ 
But  it  is  singidar  that  he  notices  the  existence  of  a  large  lake 
above  Meroe,  named  Psebo,  containing  an  island  which  had  a 
considerable  population,^  a  statement  that  can  hardly  refer  to 
any  other  than  the  Lake  Tzana  or  Dembea  in  the  heart  of 
Abyssinia,  which  is  the  source  of  the  Blue  Nile — yet  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  any  idea  of  its  connexion  with  the  Nile. 
In  the  passage  elsewhere  extracted  from  Eratosthenes  indeed 
he  refers  to  the  notion,  somewhat  vaguely  reported,  that  the 
main  and  direct  stream  of  the  Nile  flowed  from  certain  lakes  to 
the  south ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  this  really  related  only 
to  the  expanse  of  marshy  waters  formed  by  the  White  Nile  in 
its  course  above  its  junction  with  the  Sobat.^ 

§  5.  With  regard  to  the  rest  of  Africa,  Strabo  had  sur- 
prisingly little  to  add  to  the  knowledge  already  possessed  by 
Eratosthenes.  His  conception  of  the  form  of  the  continent  did 
not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the  Alexandrian  geographer. 
He  describes  it  as  in  a  general  way  resembling  a  right-angled 
triangle,  having  for  its  base  the  sea-coast  extending  from 
Egypt  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercides;  the  shorter  side  perpen- 
dicular to  this  being  formed  by  the  Nile .  up  to  Ethiopia,  and 
by  a  line  artificially  produced  from  thence  to  the  southern 


y 


xvii.  2,  §§  2,  3. 

*  xvii.  1,  §  2.  This  passage  has 
been  already  examined  in  the  chapter 
on  Eratosthenes,  Chapter  XVI.  p.  650. 

^  Ibid.  §  3.     iw4pKttrm  8i  riis  Mcp^f 

olKovfityrir  iKoyAs.  This  is  the  first 
mention  of  a  lake  of  the  name.  But  as 
we  have  seen,  Agatbarehides  described 
the  torrents  flowing  into  the  Bed  Sea, 
as  rising  in  the  PsubaMUi  mountains 


(§  S4),  a  name  by  whioli  he  evidently 
meant  to  designate  the  mountains  of 
Abyssinia,  in  which  the  Lake  Tzana  is 
situated. 

*  More  definite  information  concern- 
ing these,  as  we  shaU  see,  was  first 
acquired  in  the  reign  of  Nero ;  but  it 
is  not  improbable  that  an  obscure 
notion  of  them  had  already  reached 
Alexandria  in  the  time  of  Eratosthenes. 
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Ocean;  while  the  hypothenuse  was  constituted  by  the  shore 
of  the  Ocean,  extending  the  whole  way  from  the  land  of  the 
Ethiopians  to  the  extremity  of  Maoretania.*  We  see  here  that 
Strabo  assumed^  as  had  been  the  case  with  abnost  all  geo- 
graphers since  the  time  of  Eratosthenes/  that  the  southern 
shores  of  Libya  were  surrounded  by  a  circumfluent  ocean ;  but 
having  no  real  information  upon  the  subject,  and  no  concep- 
tion of  the  vast  extension  of  the  African  continent  towards  the 
south,  he  naturally  drew  the  line  at  no  great  distance  beyond 
the  limit  of  the  known  regions,  so  as  to  connect  the  farthest 
points  actually  known  to  him,  and  thus  reduced  the  continent 
of  Africa  to  less  than  a  third  of  its  real  dimensions.  He 
himself  tells  us  indeed  that  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
triangle  was  wholly  unknown,  being  unapproachable,  or  *t 
least  having  never  been  visited,  on  account  of  the  burning 
heat,  and  that  it  was  merely  by  conjecture  that  he  placed  the 
limit  of  the  inliabited  world  in  this  direction  about  3000  stadia 
to  the  south  of  Jleroe,^  while  he  assumed  without  any  kind  of 
proof  tliat  the  line  of  the  southern  coast  was  not  more  tluui 
1000  stadia  further  south.  He  thus  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  greatest  breadth  of  the  Libyan  continent  was  about 
13,000  or  14,000  stadia ;  and  its  length,  from  Alexandria  to 
^    the  Straits,  somewhat  less  than  double.* 

§  6.  He  begins  the  description  of  Libya,  in  the  sense  in 
which  he  conceives  the  term  («.  e.  as  excluding  Egypt)  with 
its  western  extremity,  or  Mauretania ;  a  land  which  he  justly 
describes  as  rich  and  fertile,  and  containing  many  valuible 
natural  productions — among  others  the  beautiful  wood  whieh 
supplied  the  ceU^brated  tables  so  much  sought  after  by  the 
Romans  in  his  timo.^     Notwithstanding  this,  the  inhabiUuits 


•  XTii.  3,  §  1. 

'  The  two  exceptions,  as  wo  have 
seen,  were  Hipparchus  and  Polybius. 
See  Chapter  XVI  [. 

•  It  is  strange,  at  all  event«,  that  he 
should  have  drawn  the  conjectural 
line  Bi>  immediately  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  known  regions.    He  had  himself 


Slaood  the  Bembrite  on  tbe  ^^r- 
rile  800()  stadia  south  of  Mow.jci 
he  here  assumes  tho  sootliefn  Imit  d 
Africa  to  be  only  3000  or  4000 
beyond  Meroe. 

*  Ibid. 

*  xvii.  3,  §  4,  p. 
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-were  still  very  uncivilized,  and  led  for  the  most  part  the  life 
of  mere  nomads.  He  dwells  at  some  length  upon  the  wild 
animals  with  which  the  country  abounded,"  and  assures  us 
that  besides  lions,  panthers,  and  other  wild  beasts  it  produced 
abundance  of  elephants,  and  the  rivers  contained  crocodiles 
similar  to  those  in  the  Nile.^  It  was  apparently  this  circum- 
stance that  had  given  rise  to  the  absurd  notion  (adopted  and 
developed,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Juba)  *  that  the  Nile  really 
took  its  rise  in  the  mountains  of  Mauretania. 

It  is  singular  that  Strabo  never  alludes  to  the  work  of  Juba, 
of  which  he  appears  to  have  been  totally  ignorant,  though  it 
certainly  contained  the  best  and  fullest  information  concerning 
Africa  that  was  available  in  his  time.  Many  of  his  statements 
indeed  concerning  the  wild  animals  and  natural  productions 
of  Africa,  coincide  with  those  cited  by  Pliny  from  the  work  of 
the  Numidian  monarch;  but  these  had  been  doubtless  men- 
tioned by  other  writers  also.  The  only  authority  referred  to 
hy  name  is  Iphicrates,  an  author  otherwise  unknown.  Con- 
cerning the  western  coast  of  Mauretania  he  had  evidently  very 
little  knowledge,  and  tells  us  that  the  subject  had  been  so 
much  disfigured  by  fables,  that  it  was  difficult  to  know  upon 
what  information  to  rely.  He  mentions,  though  not  without 
an  expression  of  doubt,  the  number  of  colonies  that  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  said  to  have  established  on  this  coast,  of  which 
(he  says)  not  a  trace  remained.*  Their  number,  which  was 
reported  at  three  hundred  (!)  was  certainly  a  great  exaggera- 
tion ;  but  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  the  fact  that 
such  colonies,  or  trading  stations,  had  been  established  outside 


«  Ibid.  §§  4, 5.  pp.  826,  827. 

»  xvii.  p.  826,  827.  CemclopardB 
also  were  mentioned  by  an  author 
named  Iphicrate<t,  as  beings  found  in 
the  land  of  the  Western  Ethiopisius 
which  adjoined  the  Atlantic,  as  well 
as  animals  that  he  calls  piitts,  a  name 
otherwise  unknown. 

*  8ee  Chapter  XX.  p.  174. 

Siv  ov^kv  i^tlv  iffTiy  txyos,     jy'ii,  3,  §  8. 


This  statement  is  taken  from  Artemi- 
doms,  who  censured  Eratosthenes  for 
having  believed  in  their  existence.  It 
is  verv  strange  that  Strabo  never  refers 
in  this  part  of  his  work  to  the  voyage 
of  Polybius  along  this  western  or 
Atlsmtic  coast  of  Africa  (see  Chapter 
XVII.  p.  82).  On  such  a  point  as  this, 
for  instance,  his  testimony  would  have 
been  conclusive. 
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the  Straits  of  the  Columns  for  a  considerable  distance  alone 
the  western  coast  of  Africa.  In  Strabo's  time  there  appean  to 
have  been  no  permanent  settlement  (or  at  least  he  knew  of 
none)  further  south  than  Lixus,  the  modem  £1  Aiaiah.  onh 
about  40  G.  miles  south  of  Cape  SparteL* 

§  7.  The  name  of  Mount  Atlas  was  of  course  long  familiar  to 
the  Greeks  as  that  of  the  mountain  range  so  conspicaous  as  one 
sailed  through  the  Straits ;  and  Strabo  was  well  aware  that  the 
same  range  was  prolonged  through  the  whole  extent  of  Maoie* 
tania,  and  in  a  certain  sense  as  far  even  as  the  Syrtes.'  Bevond 
this  first,  or  coast,  range  dwelt  the  GaetulianSy  whom  he  desoibtt 
as  the  greatest  people  in  Africa,  comprehending  obTioosIr 
under  that  name  all  the  different  but  cognate  tribes,  which 
under  the  name  of  Berbers,  Tuaricks,  and  other  appellatioBSi 
actually  extend  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Atlantic  to  the 
borders  of  Cyrenaica.  All  the  Libyan  tribes  indeed  as  he 
expressly  tells  us,  resembled  one  another  in  their  diem  and 
habits  of  life,  which  were  in  great  measure  the  same  with  thoae 
of  the  Moors  and  Numidians.® 

Farther  inland  were  situated  two  nations  to  which  he  me$ 
the  names  of  Pharusians  and  Nigretes,  or  Nigiitie,  who  adjoined 
the  Western  Ethiopians,  with  whom  they  appear  to  have  had 
something  in  common.*    But  he  gives  us  no  farther  doe  to 


'  Eyen  with  regard  to  this,  his  state- 
ments arc  strangely  confuseti ;  he  has 
certainly  confounded  the  Lixus  of  Era* 
toethenes,  which  was  called  Linz  by 
Arteniidoms,  with  Tingis,  tlie  modern 
Tangier,  which  was  situated,  as  he 
oorrtctly  tclLs  us,  Tcry  ni^r  to  the 
Promontory  of  Cotis  (Cape  Spartel). 
Hence  he  places  it  opiwite  {iarri' 
mpOiJuov)  to  Gadf  8,  the  distance  between 
them  being  800  stadia  (80  G.  miles), 
about  the  same,  he  adds,  as  the  dis- 
tance of  ea<'h  from  tiie  Straits  (xvii. 
3,  §  2).  All  this  it)  strangely  i  uaccurate, 
and  tdiows  that  he  hhd  no  trustworthy 
information  nt  all,  as  to  distances,  even 
concerning  the  iumiediate  niighbour- 
huod  of  the  Straits. 

'  xviL  pp.  825-827.    He  tcUs  us  thut 


Atlas  was  the  Greek  «^nw  fcr  tiK 
mountain  that  was  seen  od  the  Ml  hand 
on  passing  through  the  Scniti;  h^ 

the  native  name  wee  DyriaCA^i  Ht 
subsequently  edde  that  the  leBie  laege 
of  mountains  extended  fiem  CblH  to 
the  frontier  of  the  MaMaerli*  uA 
anerwarda  (p.  829)  etetee  that  tiw 
mountain  district  in  the  inlmv  «m 

SrolongedasfaraetheSTrtes.  Bot^ 
ocs  not  attempt  any  descriptmi  rf  At 
mountain  range,  which  wee  donhWi 
very  little  explored. 

•  xviL  3,  §  7.  p.  828.  He  thieairb- 
out  calls  the  lohabitents  of  IfaoivtoBa 
Maurusians  (Movpo^toiX  •  neae  ss^ 
rently  adoptHi  bytheGieekesecqeivB- 
lent  to  the  Latin  Hani. 

•  Ibid. 
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their  geographical  position ;  except  that  they  were  clearly 
separated  from  the  settled  portions  of  Mauretania  and  Numidia 
by  a  considerable  extent  of  desert,  as  he  describes  them  as 
occasionally  visiting  those  countries,  '^  crossing  the  desert  with 
skins  fall  of  water  hung  under  the  bellies  of  Iheir  horses.''  It 
is  probable  therefore  that  the  tribes  thus  designated  were 
really  situated  to  the  south  of  the  Great  Desert  or  Sahara. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  mention  of  their  country  being 
subject  (like  the  south  of  Ethiopia)  to  tropical  summer  rains.^ 
But  Strabo's  own  idea  of  their  position  was  evidently  extremely 
yague.  In  another  passage  he  tells  us  that  it  was  these  same 
tribes  that  had  destroyed  the  Carthaginian  colonies  on  the 
west  coast ;  and  that  they  were  situated  thirty  days*  journey 
from  Lixus.^ 

§  8.  Of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean, 
Mauretania  Csesariensis  and  Numidia,  Strabo's  account  is  very 
brief  and  perfunctory.  He  appears  to  have  had  but  little 
information  concerning  them,  and  does  not  even  allude  to  the 
numerous  colonies  which,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  had  been 
settled  along  this  line  of  coast  by  Augustus,  and  must  therefore 
have  been  already  in  existence  when  Strabo  wrote.  Even  of 
the  province  of  Africa,  comprising  the  immediate  territory  of 
Carthage,  his  description,  though  correct,  is  succinct  and 
summary.  This  province,  as  well  as  the  adjacent  Numidia, 
had  suffered  severely  in  successive  wars,  and  the  period  of  the 
great  wealth  and  prosperity,  to  which  it  attained  under  the 
Boman  Empire,  does  not  appear  to  have  yet  begun.  But 
the  new  colony  founded  by  Julius  Caesar  on  the  site  of 
Carthage  was  already  rising  rapidly  into  importance,  and  was 
become  the  most  populous  city  in  Africa.* 

He  describes  in  considerable  detail  the  coast  from  Carthage 
to  the  Cyreniufca,  with  the  two  Syrtes,  and  the  islands  of 
Cercina  and  Meninx — the  latter  of  which,  he  tells  us,  was 


1  K4ytrai  8i  KiarravBa  rohs  e^pi^ohs  I       '  Ibid.  §  3,  p.  826. 
ififipovs  iiFtwoKdCtw.    Ibid.  p.  828.  |       '  xvii.  3,  §  15,  p.  833. 
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generally  believed  to  be  the  land  of  the  Lotophagiy  described 
by  Horner.^  It  in  fact  abounded  with  the  tree  bearing  a  sweet 
fruit,  to  which  the  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  Lotos.  For  this 
information  he  was  probably  indebted  to  Polybins,  who,  as  ire 
have  seen,  had  conducted  an  exploring  voyage  along  this 
coast  of  Africa  ;^  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  same  writer 
was  his  chief  authority  for  his  description  of  this  coast  in 
general.  But  it  is  curious,  and  characteristic  of  the  sort  of 
geographical  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Greeks,  even  at  this 
period,  that  while  his  details  of  the  paraplus  are  in  genenJ 
very  correct,  and  his  distances  at  least  fairly  accurate,  he  was 
still  so  ignorant  of  the  general  form  and  configuration  of  the 
coast,  as  to  have  no  clear  conception  of  the  great  projection 
formed  by  the  Carthaginian  territory,  and  the  deep  bay  to  the 
east  of  it.  Hence  he  tells  us  that  Automala,  a  port  in  the 
innermost  bight  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  was  on  a  parallel  of  lati- 
tude about  1000  stadia  south  of  Alexandria,  and  less  fH^" 
2000  south  of  Carthage.^  The  first  statement  is  not  veij 
far  from  correct,  while  the  difference  between  the  parallel  in 
question  and  that  of  Carthage  is  not  less  than  six  degrees  and 
a  half  of  latitude,  or  3900  stadia !  Yet  his  account  of  the 
Great  Syrtis  itseK  is  very  fairly  accurate,  and  free  from  the 
gross  exaggerations  which  had  been  accumulated  by  earlier 
writers. 

§  9.  Of  the  Cyrenaica  he  gives  a  pretty  full,  and  very  conect 
account.  With  the  coast  of  this  region  he  was  acquainted 
by  personal  observation,  as  he  distinctly  tells  us  tK<^  he  had 
seen  the  city  of  Cyrene  from  the  sea.'  This  must  probablj 
have  been  on  his  voyage  from  Italy  or  Sicily  to  Alexandria 
He  states  also  that  from  a  headland  named  Phycus  (now  Bai 
Sem)  near  Cyrene,  which  was  the  most  northerly  pmit  of 
this  coast,  to  Cape  Ta^narus  (Matapan)  in  the  Pelopoa* 
nese  was  2800  stadia;  a  remarkably  correct  estimate,  which 


*  xvii.  8,  §  17,  p.  834.  I      •  XTii.  8,  §  20,  p.  8S6. 

*  Soo  Chapter  XVII.  p.  32.  |      »  Ibid.  p.  887. 
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affords  us  valuable  assistance  in  constructing  his  map  of  the 
Mediterranean.® 

The  region  producing  the  sUphium^  for  which  Cyrene  had 
so  long  been  famous,  was  situated  immediately  beyond  the 
.  inhabited  district,  towards  the  interior ;  it  was  a  barren  tract 
extending  about  1000  stadia  in  length  by  300  in  breadth.* 
The  interior  beyond  this  was  inhabited  by  the  Marmaridse,  a 
nomad  tribe  who  extended  as  far  as  the  Oasis  of  Ammon. 
Strabo  was  acquainted  also  with  the  Oasis  of  Augila,^  which 
he  places  at  four  days'  journey  to  the  south-east  of  Automala, 
and  correctly  describes  as  resembling  that  of  Amnion,  haying 
good  water  and  abundance  of  palm-trees.  But  of  the  native 
tribes  his  knowledge  was  evidently  very  imperfect ;  he  men- 
tions the  Nasamones  and  Fsylli  as  dwelling  around  the  Great 
Syrtis;  and  elsewhere  notices  the  Garamantes  as  occupying 
the  interior  beyond  the  Gsetulians.  He  adds  that  they  were 
distant  about  nine  or  ten  days'  journey  from  the  Ethiopians 
on  the  Ocean,  and  fifteen  from  the  Oasis  of  Ammon.'  It  is 
strange  that  he  makes  no  allusion  to  the  recent  expedition  of 
Balbus  into  their  country,  or  to  the  more  definite  information 
which  he  had  brought  back  from  thence. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  Strabo,  and  in  accordance  with 
that  soberness  of  judgment  which  in  general  distinguishes 
him,  that  he  does  not  attempt,  in  the  absence  of  authentic 
information  concerning  the  interior  of  Africa,  to  supply  the 
deficiency  by  repeating  the  fables  which  had  been  so  long 
current  in  regard  to  this  part  of  the  world,  and  which  still 


•  Ibid.  p.  837. 

»  Ibid.  §  22,  p.  837;  §  23,  p.  839. 
He  teUfl  OS  that  the  stlphium  had  at 
one  time  been  very  nearly  extirpated 
by  the  barbarians.  The  limited  area 
to  which  it  was  confined  may  account 
for  its  disappearance,  or  rather  degen- 
eracy, at  the  present  day.  See  on  this 
subject  Borth,  Wanderungen,  pp.  410, 
468. 

>  xtIL  §  23,  p.  838.  The  name  had 
fallen  out  of  our  MSS.,  but  has  without 
doubt  been  correctly  restored  by  recent 


editors.    (See  Kramer's  note.) 

'  xvil  3,  §  19,  p.  835.  His  concep- 
tion of  the  Garamantes  seems  to  have 
been  that  of  a  nation  extending  for  a 
long  distance  from  E.  to  W.,  to  the 
south  of  the  Qsatulians,  and  conse- 
quently farther  in  the  interior.  But 
he  had  evidently  no  definite  idea  of 
their  locality.  The  statement  that  they 
were  not  more  than  ten  days'  journey 
firom  the  Ethiopians  on  the  Ocean,  is 
wholly  unintelligible. 
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continued  to  find  their  place  long  after  in  the  works  of  Bomin 
writers.  It  is  more  singular  that  he  has  omitted  in  the 
description  of  Africa  all  notice  of  those  Islands  of  the  Blest, 
or  Fortunate  Islands,  to  the  existence  of  which  not  Seur  from 
the  coast  of  Mauretania  he  has  incidentally  allnded  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  work.^  This  circumstance  alone  would  be 
sufficient  to  show  that  he  had  not  made  use  of  the  work  of 
Juba,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had  collected  a  consid^able 
amount  of  information  in  regard  to  them. 

§  10.  But  if  we  are  surprised  to  find  that  Strabo  had  failed  to 
aYail  himself  of  valuable  works  that  had  certainly  been  pub- 
lished at  the  time  when  he  wrote  his  geography,  onr  wonder 
may  well  be  diminished  when  we  find  (as  has  been  alraadr 
mentioned)  that  his  own  great  work  remained  unknown  to 
most  of  his  successors.  His  name  is  not  even  noticed  among 
the  multifarious  writers  cited  by  the  all-compiling  Pliny ;  nor 
is  any  allusion  to  it  found  in  the  great  work  of  Ptolemy.  Hit 
geographical  treatise  forms  indeed  so  important  an  eoL  to  om^ 
selves  in  estimating  the  progress  of  geography  that  we  find  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  it  did  not  assume  an  equally  impoitiBi 
part  in  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries  and  their  immediile 
successors.  But  the  silence  of  Pliny,  half  a  century  afte^ 
wards,  is  conclusive  evidence  that  this  was  not  the  case.  If 
his  great  work  was  written  (as  is  generally  supposed)  st 
his  native  place  of  Amasia,  in  a  remote  province  of  Aom, 
and  completed  only  a  short  time  before  his  death,  tlii«  might 
in  some  measure  account  for  the  tardy  recogniticm  of  iti 
merits.  But  it  could  hardly  have  failed  to  iSnd  its  way  to 
Alexandria,  where  he  had  himself  studied,  and  which  wtf 
still  in  great  measure  the  centre  of  learning  to  all  the  Hellenic 
world.  • 

It  was  certainly  in  the  hands  of  the  learned  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Athenseus  (about  the  beginning  of  the  third  oentnrrl 


'  iiL  150.    MaKdpuvra^srfiffovsKoro-  I   ob  woKb  &woS§prmr$m/mmr^t 
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who  refers  to  it  in  two  passages,^  neither  of  them  having  any 
direct  bearing  on  geography :  but  its  geographical  importance 
is  for  the  first  time  recognized  by  Marcianus  of  Heraclea — a 
writer  who  cannot  be  placed  earlier  than  the  third  century — 
who  mentions  Strabo,  in  conjunction  with  Artemidorus  and 
Menippus  of  Pergamus,  as  one  of  the  authorities  most  to  be 
relied  on  with  respect  to  distances.^  With  this  exception  we 
find  hardly  any  reference  to  it  till  the  time  of  Stephanus  of 
Byzantium,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  by  whom  it 
is  frequently  cited.  Among  the  later  grammarians  of  the 
Byzantine  times  on  the  contrary  it  enjoyed  a  high  reputation^ 
and  is  continually  referred  to  by  Eustathius,  who  even  calls 
Strabo  the  geographer  (6  f^earfpd^s;)  'par  excellence^  notwith- 
standing the  commanding  position  then  occupied  by  Ptolemy,* 
It  is  certain  that  if  we  regard  the  science  of  geography  as 
including  all  its  branches,  historical,  political,  physical  and 
mathematical — there  is  no  other  writer  upon  the  subject  in 
ancient  times  that  can  compare  with  Strabo. 


^  AthensBTis,  iii.  p.  121 ;  ziv.  p.  657. 
It  is  remarkable  that  his  hittoriocd  work, 
which  was  subseqaently  forgotten,  is 
repeatedly  cited  at  an  earlier  period, 
both  by  Joeephns  (Ant.  Jud.  xiv.  7, 
§2),  and  by  Plutarch  {SyUa,  o.  26, 
LueuUus,  0.  28). 

*  Marciani  EpU.  §  8. 

*  The  existence  of  two  different 
Epitomes,  compiled  independently  of 
each  other,  of  the  great  work,  bom  of 
which  have  been  preserved  to  ns,  and 
are  of  considerable  use  in  correcting  and 
<x>nfinning  the  ori^^nal  text,  is  an  ad- 
ditional proof  of  the  popularity  of  his 


work  in  the  middle  ages.  One  of  these 
dates  from  the  tenth  century,  and  is 
therefore  considerably  older  than  any 
of  our  existing  MSS.  of  Strabo.  The 
other,  though  preserved  only  in  a  MS. 
of  the  14th  century,  is  also  of  consider- 
able value.  (See  Kramer's  Prmfatioy 
p.  xlii) 

But  notwithstanding  these  aids,  the 
defective  character  of  our  MSS.,  and 
the  frequent  corruptions  of  the  text, 
which  it  is  impossible  for  us  now  to 
rectify,  are  a  source  of  continual  em- 
barrassment and  regret  to  the  student 
of  ancient  geography. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  296. 

GHALTBES. 

The  Clialybes  or  Chaljbians  were  a  people  of  Asia  Minor  whose 
name  was  certainly  familiar  to  the  Greeks  from  an  early  period. 
They  appear  in  the  Prometheus  of  ^schylns  (v.  715)  as  vi&fio- 
r€KTov€^f  or  workers  in  iron :  and  Herodotns  notices  them  among 
the  nations  subdued  by  Croesus  (i.  28).     They  are  here  introduced 
as  if  they  dwelt  within  (i.e.  to  the  west  of)  the  Halys :  bat  this 
may  be  only  a  slight  inaccuracy  of  expression,  and  there  seems  no 
doubt  that  they  were  really  situated  to  the  east  of  that  river. 
Apollonius  Ehodius,  who  on  a  point  of  this  sort  probably  followed 
good  geographical  authorities,  placed  them  beyond  the  Tliermodon, 
the  reputed  abode  of  the  Amazons,  and  next  to  the  Tibarenisns 
(Argonaut,  ii.  v.  1000-1008).     Dionysius  Peri^etes,  who  assignf 
them  the  same  position  (v.  768-771),probably  followed  Apollonius. 
Strabo  also  associates  the  Chaldadans  (whom  he  distinctly  identifies 
with  the  people  formerly  called  Chaljbes)  with  the  Tibarenians, 
Macrones,  and  Mosynoccians,  but  describes  them  as  inhabiting  the 
ragged  mountain  country  above  Phamacia  (Gerasus)  (xii.  3,  S  18). 
Xenophon  in  his  description  of  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
along  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  places  the  Chalybes  between  the 
Mosynoicians  and  Tibarenians,  and  says  they  were  a  small  tribe 
subject  to  the  Mosynoecians,  and  subsisting  principally  by  working 
in  iron.    {Anab,  v.  5,  §  1.)     Hamilton  (Betearchet  in  Ana  Jfiaor, 
&C.,  vol.  i.  p.  275)  found  a  people  whom  he  describes  as  working 
iron,  which  was  found  in   abundance  near  the  surface  of  the  «oil, 
without  the  labour  of  mining,  and  of  excellent  quality,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  modem  Unieh,  between  the  month  of  the 
Thermodon  and  the  Jasonian  Promontory :  and  these  he  very  rea- 
sonably regards    as    representing  the    ancient  Chalybes.      This 
position  would  agree  with  that  assigned   to  them  by  Apollonian 
rather  than  with  that  of  Xenophon  and  Strabo.     But  Xenophon 
could  hardly  have  been   in  error  in  placing  them  east  of  ths 
Tibarenians,  whose  position  is  clearly  fixed  by  that  of  the  Greek 
settlement  of  Cotyora,  which  was  in  their  territory  (iliiaft.  t.  5,  §3) 
and  which  was  certainly  either  at  or  near  the  modem  town  of 
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Ordu.  It  was  180  Btadia  east  of  the  Jaaonlan  Promontory  (Arrian, 
Perijplus,  §  23).  The  probable  explanation  of  the  discrepancy 
appears  to  be  that  the  Chalybes  were  originally  a  more  consider- 
able people,  occuppng  the  south  coast  of  the  Euxine  to  a  greater 
extent,  who  had  been  broken  up  and  driven  out  of  part  of  their 
abodes  by  the  irruption  and  invasion  of  other  tribes,  while  detached 
portions  of  them  retained  their  ancient  name  and  habits,  and  con- 
tinued to  work  at  their  manufacture  of  iron  in  the  manner  that 
they  do  to  this  day. 

ApoUonius  gives  a  striking  description  of  their  labours,  and  the 
appearance  of  their  country,  which  must  have  been  a  poetical 
exaggeration  as  applied  to  the  Chalybes,  but  would  be  no  untrue 
picture  of  the  **  Black  Country  "  of  Staffordshire  in  our  own  days : 

wvktI  r*  iirtw\ofi4in^  XdKi$«tv  irapiL  ymay  Ikovto. 
roiai  fihv  oUrt  $o&¥  Uporos  fi4\fij  oM  ris  &Wri 
ipvToXtii  KOfnroio  fK\i<ppopov  ob  84  fi^v  ofyc 
wolfiyctt  kpfn\€rrt  vofA^  fvt  irotfudvova'ty, 
&XA^  <nBiip6^poy  oTu^cX V  X^^*^  yarofi4oyrfs 
itvow  iififlfiovrai  fitorifo'ioy  oMi  iror^  (r^iv 

Aiyyv?  KoX  Ksarv^  ndfuirop  0aphr  ^Act;ov(riK. 

Argonaut  ii.  vv.  1001-1008. 
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STBABO  TO  PLINY. 


Section  1. — Strabo  to  Pliny. 

§  1«  The  period  of  about  half  a  century  which  interrened 
between  the  death  of  Strabo  and  the  publication  of  the  ency- 
clopaedic work  of  the  great  Boman  naturalist,  Pliny,  was  not 
in  general  marked  by  any  great  advance  in  geographical 
knowledge.  With  one  important  exception,  to  which  we  shall 
presently  return,  the  limits  of  that  knowledge  remained  much 
the  same,  or  were  extended  only  in  a  yague  and  nnoertam 
manner.  The  greater  part  of  the  known  world,  as  we  haye 
seen,  was  already  comprised  within  the  Boman  Empire,  while 
to  the  east  the  Parthian  monarchy  opposed  a  barrier  to  its 
advance  which  was  never  permanently  transgressed,  and  the 
barbarian  nations  on  the  north  were  generally  in  a  stale  of 
hostility  .with  Eome,  which  precluded  to  a  great  d^^ee  aD 
exploration  in  that  direction. 

In  two  quarters  only  were  the  limits  of  the  Roman  Empire 
extended  during  the  interval  from  the  death  of  Angustus  to 
that  of  Vespasian.  These  were  Britain  and  Manietaaia.  The 
former,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  unmolested  by  the  Boman 
arms  &om  the  time  of  the  dictator  Caesar.  Anguatas  and  hif 
successor  Tiberius  had  been  content  to  leave  the  ialandos  in 
the  possession  of  their  liberty,  receiving  honorary  embuma^ 
from  time  to  time  from  the  petty  princes  of  the  tribes  neaMl 
the  coast,  and  apparently  encouraging  and  promoting  coma/et^ 
cial  relations  between  their  Gaulish  subjects  and  their  oppooto 
neighbours.  These  relations  had  certainly  attained  to  a  ntj 
considerable  extent,  and  Londinium  (London)  had  wbrnij 
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risen  to  be  an  important  emporinm  of  trade,  and  the  seat  of 
a  considerable  population.^  The  coins  of  Cunobeline,  a  king 
of  the  Trinobantes,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Augustus,  bear 
also  a  striking  testimony  to  the  statements  of  Eoman  writers 
concerning  the  resources  and  opulence  of  the  island  in  his 
time.*  Gold  and  silver  were  reported  to  exist  in  considerable 
quantities,  and  British  pearls  enjoyed  a  reputation,  which  was 
found  to  be  beyond  their  merits  when  they  came  to  be  better 
known,  as  they  could  neyer  rival  those  of  the  East  in  lustre  or 
perfection.' 

§  2.  The  quarrels  of  the  petty  British  princes  among  them- 
selves soon  led  to  their  invoking  the  interposition  of  Eome ; 
and  an  abortive  attempt  on  the  part  of  Caligula,  amounting  in 
tact  to  a  mere  display,  became  the  prelude  to  a  serious  inva- 
sion in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  In  a.d.  43  Aulus  Flautius 
landed  in  the  island  with  an  army  of  four  legions.  It  is  a 
curious  proof  of  the  kind  of  mysterious  greatness  that  seems  to 
have  still  attached  to  the  idea  of  Britain, — ^notwithstanding 
the  commercial  intercourse  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  as 
well  as  the  expedition  of  Caesar,  a  century  before, — that  we 
are  told  the  legionaries  at  first  refused  to  embark  on  an  enter- 
prise which  was  to  lead  them  beyond  the  limits  of  the  known 
world.^     But  the  first  campaigns^  presented  little  difiSculty, 


'  *' Londinium,  oognomento  quidem 
colonic  non  iosigne,  sed  oopia  n^^ 
tiatomm  ei  commeataum  maxime 
oelebre."  Taeit.iiiiiMiLxiv.83.  Tacitus 
indeed  is  speaking  of  a  period  after  the 
beginning  of  the  Soman  oooupatiun, 
bot  80  conaiderable  a  trade  oonld  nardly 
have  ariBen  within  a  few  years. 

'  They  are  found  in  great  numbers, 
both  in  gold  and  silver  (see  Evans's 
Coin$  of  the  AneietU  BrUonM,  Svo.  Lond. 
1864).  The  abundance  of  them  seems 
to  testify  to  the  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ment of  ancient  writers  that  both 
metals  were  found  in  Britain,  in  such 
qoantitiee  as  to  be  a  temptation  to  its 
conquest.  **Fert  Britannia  aurum  et 
argentum  et  alia  metalla,  pretium  vio- 
tori».**    Tacit  Agric.  c.  12.    Bee  also 


Strabo,  iv.  5,  §  2,  who  distinctly  notices 
both  gold  and  silver  as  articles  of 
export  ^m  Britain. 

*  See  Note  A  p.  369. 

*  Dion  Oass.  Iz.  19.    &s  yhp  f|«  rfjs 

The  same  idea  is  found  in  the  rhetorical 
declamation  of  Josephus  (writing  in 
the  reign  of  Vespasian)  where  he 
makes  Idng  Herod  Agrippa  U.  describe 
the  Romans  as  not.  content  with  the 
limits  of  the  known  world,  and  seeking 
another  world  beyond  the  Oeeauy  by  oar- 

Sing  their  arms  among  the  unlmown 
ritons..  &AA*  Mp  itmwiw  kripw  iffh 
T^ffay  olKOVfidtniWj  ical  fi^xp^  '^^^  iipurro^ 
rwv  wp^§/tov  ^trrreuf&p  ^v^yfyieay  rh, 
foXa.  (Joseph.  B,  Jud,  ii.  16,  §42.) 
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and  Flantius  was  able  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  emperor  him- 
self, who  soon  after  followed  to  earn  an  easy,  if  not  a  bloodies, 
victory.  He  crossed  the  Thames,  defeated  the  Trinobantes, 
and  took  Camidodimum,  where  Cunobeline  had  established 
his  capital.^ 

Claudius  himself  soon  quitted  the  island/  bnt  he  left  hii 
generals  to  continue  its  conquest,  and  it  appears  that  they 
quickly  reduced  all  t^e  southern  tribes  to  subjection,  or  at 
least  to  submission.  But  the  extent  to  which  the  Roman  anns 
were  actually  carried  at  this  period  we  haye  no  means  of  dete^ 
mining.  Vespasian,  who  was  afterwards  emperor,  served  as  a 
legate  in  these  campaigns,  and  we  are  told  that  he  subdued 
two  of  the  most  powerful  nations  (their  names  are  not  given) 
and  reduced  the  Isle  of  Wight  (Vectis),  a  conquest  which 
probably  attracted  attention  from  its  being  a  separate  island.^ 
The  supposition  that  he  advanced  as  far  as  Sxeter  is  a  mere 
conjecture  :  ^  but  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  Boman  autho- 
rity was  gradually  established  as  far  as  the  Severn  (Sabrina) : 
and  when  in  a.d.  47  the  new  governor  Ostorius  Scapula  suc- 
ceeded to  Plautius  in  the  command,  he  appears  to  have  found 
himself  already  master  of  the  central  as  well  as  southern  po^ 
tions  of  the  island.  This  may  be  clearly  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  we  find  him  engaged  in  hostilities,  first,  against  the 
Iceni,  who  occupied  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  next,  against  the 


»  Dion  Cass.  Ix.  19-21. 

*  The  statement  of  SuetoniosrCZaiMi. 
17),  that  he  spent  only  a  few  days  in 
the  island  (**  sine  ullo  prselio  aut  san- 
guine intra  paucissimos  dies  parte  in- 
sulflo  in  deditionem  recepta")  is  pro- 
bably an  exaggeration ;  bat  the  whole 
time  of  his  absence  from  Rome  did 
not  exceed  six  months. 

'  **  Duas  validissimas  gentes,  su- 
perqne  viginti  oppida,  et  insidam  Vec- 
tem,  Britannias  proximam,  in  ditionem 
icdegit  *•  f  Snet.  Ve$p(i».  4). 

The  two  nations  not  being  named 
have  left  free  scope  to  the  conjectures 
of  antiquarians.  It  has  been  supposed 
by  many  writers  that  the  tribes  in 


question  were  the  Belgts  and  .^^ 
That  the  former,  who  wiKftlFi^  , 
shire,  should  have  been  mbdvid  by 
Vespasian  before  he  r1ii%fH  the  Us 
of  Wight  may  be  oonadeied  certua. 
But  it  is  unlikely  that  lie  abMld  haw 
advanced  so  far  to  the  weiL  m  Is  i*' 
duoe  the  Dumnonii,  wlio  held  Drvw 
shire  and  Comwal],  withool  aay  •** 
distinct  notice  being  fooad  of  so  !■* 
portant  a  conquest. 

•  This  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Uta:^^ 
who  acknowledges  that  thoe  ii  ■* 
authority  on  the  aalneet  (HkL  ^^ 
Bomoas,  ToL  TL  p.  S8)l  to  M^ 
p.  369. 
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Cangi,  not  far  from  the  Irish  Sea,'  lastly,  against  the  Silores, 
who  inhabited  South  Wales  and  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  Severn.  The  Ordoviees  in  North  Wales  were  soon  in- 
volved in  this  last  war — rendered  famous  by  the  exploits  and 
captivity  of  Caractacus  (a.d.  51) :  while  the  Brigantes,  north 
of  the  Mersey,  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  Britain, 
as  they  held  almost  the  whole  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire, 
entered  into  friendly  relations  with  the  Boman  governor.  The 
foimdation  of  a  Boman  colony  at  Camulodunum  (Colchester) 
was,  in  pursuance  of  the  ordinary  policy  in  such  cases,  the  first 
step  to  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  authority  of  Bome, 
and  the  southern  portion  of  the  island  was  reduced  to  the 
form  of  a  province,  and  brought  imder  the  usual  conditions  of 
provincial  administration.^ 

§  3.  This  state  of  things  continued  under  the  reign  of  Nero 
until  the  year  a.d.  61,  when  Suetonius  Paulinus,  solely  with 
a  view  to  obtain  credit  for  military  successes,  attacked  and 
reduced  the  Island  of  Mona  (Anglesey),  which  had  up  to  this 
period  continued  to  be  the  chief  seat  of  the  Druids  and  their 
religion.*  This  exploit  was  followed  by  a  sudden  outbreak  of 
the  Iceni  under  their  queen  Bonduca  or  Boudicea^  who  took 
and  plundered  the  newly  founded  colony  of  Camulodunum,  as 
well  as  the  two  flourishing  towns  of  Yerulamium  (St.  Alban's) 
and  Londinium  f  but  they  were  reduced  to  submission  by  a 


'  The  site  of  the  Cangi  is  whoUj 
uncertain.  The  only  doe  to  their 
position  is  derived  from  this  passage 
(Tacit.  Annal.  xii.  32),  from  which  we 
learn  that  the  Roman  general  had 
advanced  tlirongh  their  country  till  he 
found  him&elf  near  the  sea-ooast,  which 
faced  Ireland  (jam  ventum  haud  procul 
mari  quod  Uibemiam  inwilam  aspeotat). 
The  supposition  that  they  were  situated 
in  Oaemaryonshire,  beorase  Ptolemy 
has  a  promontory  named  Ghmganum  in 
that  part  of  the  island,  appears  to  me 
whoUy  untenable.  Mr.  Itoale  Poste 
places  them  **  westward  of  the  Oorir 
tani,"  which  is  plausible  enough^  but 
rests  on  no  authority. 

*  *'  Bedaotaque  paulatim  in  formam 


provincin  prozima  pars  Britannin'* 
(Tacit.  Agrie,  c.  14).  This  he  describes 
as  taking  place  within  the  time  that 
Aulus  Plautius  and  Ostorius  iScapula 
were  governors.  What  were  the  limits 
of  the  province  as  thus  first  constituted, 
we  are  not  told,  nor  is  it  of  much  im- 
portance. It  almost  certainly  did  not 
extend  beyond  the  Severn  to  the  west, 
or  the  Mersey  and  Humber  to  the  north. 

*  Tacit.iinrua.ziv.29,80;  Agrie,  U. 

*  Tacitus  asserts  that  not  lebs  than 
70,000  "  citizens  and  allies  *'  were  mas- 
saered  in  these  three  towns  (AnncU. 
xiv.  S3X  and  Dion  Oassius  raises  the 
number  to  80,000  (Ixii.  1).  This  is 
evidently  an  exaggeration,  but  still  it 
may  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  they 
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single  defeat  and  henceforward  subsided  without  farther  re* 
sistance  into  the  condition  of  provincial  subjects  of  Borne.* 
We  hear  of  no  further  hostilities  in  Britain  till  the  reign  of 
Vespasian,  under  whom  Petilius  Cerialis  turned  his  anni 
against  the  Brigantes,  and  appears  to  have  efiectually  farokai 
the  strength  of  that  powerful  nation.^  His  suooessoir  JuUns 
Frontinus  (a.d.  75)  imitated  his  example  by  attacking  and 
subduing  the  Silures,  who,  notwithstanding  their  defeat  under 
Caractacus,  had  evidently  still  retained  their  independence  in 
their  rugged  and  mountainous  country.*  Agrioola,  who  wat 
appointed  to  the  government  of  Britain  in  A.D.  78^  opened  hb 
career  by  a  similar  campaign  against  the  Ordoyices,  tiie 
inhabitants  of  North  Wales,  and  carried  the  Boman  arms  for 
the  second  time  across  the  Menai  Strait  into  the  islaDd  of 
Mona.' 

At  this  time  therefore  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  tlie 
whole  country  to  the  south  of  the  Tyne  was  either  actually 
reduced  under  the  dominion,  or  at  least  acknowledged  the 
authority,  of  Bome.  Their  arms  had  not  yet  penetnted 
into  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  and  the  name  of  the 
Caledonians  had  as  yet  scarcely  reached  their  ears.*  But  in 
some  way  or  other  they  had  certainly  obtained  aathentic 
information  concerning  the  Orcades  (Orkneys)  as  a  numerous 
group  of  islands  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Britain.  The 
statement  of  late  writers  (Eutropius  and  Orosins)  that  ther 
were  conquered  by  Claudius,  is  certainly  erroneons ;  but  on  the 


zeally  contaiDed  a  considerable  popu- 
lation. The  statement  of  Dion  (Z.  c.)  of 
the  large  sum  of  money  that  the  philo- 
sopher Seneca  bad  put  out  to  interest 
among  the  Britons^  is  also  an  evidence 
of  the  extensive  commercial  relations 
that  had  been  already  established  in 
the  province. 

*  **  Uuius  pnelii  fortuna  veteri  pati- 
enti»  restituit'*    (Tacit.  Agric  c.  16.) 

For  the  particulars  of  the  revolt,  see 
Tacitus  {Annal.  xiv.  31-39)  and  Dion 
Cassius  (Ixii.  1-12).  j  tibus"  {HitL  NaL  iv.  K  f  lft> 

*  Tacit.  Agrie.  17. 


•  Ibid. 
'  n>id.  18. 

*  No  mentioQ  is  fiMmd  oCtteCik^ 
doniana  in  Pompomns  Msha  aarAotf 
even  Pliny  notice  the  mubm  m  that  of 
a  nation ;  but  upemkB  rtigmttf  of  *  tkf 
Caledonian  fofeat**  aa  the  &itMlv^ 
of  the  Boman  rmnnnfeli,  whk^  it  k*^ 
taken  them  thirty  yean  to  learh.  *  tri* 


gmta  prope  jam  eimia  notitiHi  ^ 
(Britannia)  Bomanis  amis  mb 
vidnitatem  sUvie  Oaledoate 
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other  hand  the  assertion  of  Tacitus  that  they  were  first  cJra- 
eovered,  as  well  as  subdued,  by  Agrioola,  is  clearly  disproved 
by  the  fact  that  they  are  distinctly  mentioned  both  by  Mela 
and  by  Pliny.* 

§  4.  On  the  side  of  Germany  little,  if  any,  advance  was  made 
in  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  treating.  The  resolution 
adopted  by  Tiberius,  to  recognize  the  Bhine  as  the  established 
limit  of  the  Boman  Empire  in  this  direction,  was  practically 
followed  by  his  successors.  We  hear  of  no  more  expeditions 
to  the  banks  of  the  Weses  ^d  the  Elbe ;  ^  and  when  on  one 
occasion  Corbulo,  the  ablest  general  of  his  day,  was  about  to 
advance  into  the  land  of  the  Chauci,  to  punish  them  for  their 
incursions  on  the  Boman  allies,  he  was  at  once  recalled  by  a 
peremptory  mandate  from  Claudius.^  He  attempted  to  make 
up  for  this  disappointment  by  constructing  a  navigable  canal 
from  the  Mouse  to  the  Bhine,  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  trans- 
porting troops  by  sea  in  moving  from  one  river  to  the  other. 

Meanwhile  numerous  changes  were  taking  place  in  the 
interior  of  Germany  itself,  which  we  are  very  imperfectly  able 
to  follow.  Continual  wars  had  arisen  among  the  different 
tribes,  leading  in  some  cases  to  the  destruction  or  humiliation 
of  nations  that  had  once  been  among  the  most  powerful  of  the 
native  races  of  Germany;  in  others  to  their  migration  and 
change  of  abode.  Thus  we  find  the  power  of  the  Cherusci, 
who  had  played  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  earlier  wars  with 
the  Bomans,  in  great  measure  broken  by  internal  dissensions ; 
the  Chatti  sustained  a  severe  defeat  from  the  Hermunduri; 


*  Eutropiti8(yii.1S)8ayBofGlaadiii8, 
**  Quasdom  insulaa  etiam  ultra  Britan- 
niam  in  Oceano  positas,  Bomano  im- 
perioaddidit,  qute  appellantar  Orcades." 
The  same  statement  is  made  by  Orosius 
(Yii.  6).  Tacitus  boasts  that  Agrioola 
'*  simul  inoognitae  ad  id  tempos  insulas, 
quas  Oroa^  vocant,  inTeiiit  doma- 
itque*'  {AgHc.  c.  10).  It  is  vervpro- 
baDle  that  they  were  not  Tisited  by  a 
Boman  fleet  tiU  the  time  of  Agricoia ; 
bat   they  were   certainly   known  by 


name,  and  hearsay  report,  long  before. 
Probably  this  first  knowledge  of  them, 
though  not  their  conquest,  really  dated 
from  the  time  of  Claudius. 

*  Hence  Tacitus,  writing  after  a.d. 
100,  says  with  some  bitteniess  of  the 
Elbe :  *'  Albis,  flumen  inditum  et  no- 
tum  olim,  nunc  tantum  auditur  "  (Oerm, 
c.  41). 

*  Tacit  AtMol  xi.  20;  Dion  Oass. 
Is.  80. 
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and  the  latter  people  joined  with  the  Lygii  and  other  lea 
known  tribes  to  expel  Yannius,  a  king  of  the  Saevi,  or  ratlitf 
of  the  tribe  called  Quadi,  who  had  been  recently  settled  in  the 
country  now  called  Moravia.^  Yannius  was  driyen  acros 
the  Danube  and  took  refuge  in  the  Boman  territories,  where 
the  emperor,  though  he  had  refused  to  interpose  in  the  wtr, 
afforded  him  a  secure  asylum.  In  another  instance  Claadios 
consented  to  nominate  a  king  for  the  Chemsci,  at  their  ovn 
request,  a  step  which  had  however  only  the  effect  of  incTeasiiig 
their  domestic  dissensions.  But  the  relations  thns  subsisting 
between  the  Romans  and  their  German  neighbonrs  ooold  not 
but  lead  to  increased  intercourse  between  them,  and  to  the 
gradual  diffusion  of  that  enlarged  knowledge  of  the  country 
and  its  inhabitants,  which  we  subsequently  find  in  existence^ 
without  knowing  from  what  source  it  was  acquired. 

§  5.  In  one  instance  only  do  we  find  anything  like  systematie 
inquiry,  and  unfortunately  in  this  case  also  with  very  little 
definite  result.  We  are  told  by  Pliny  that  in  the  leign  of 
Nero  a  Boman  knight  was  ^ent  by  one  Julianns,  who  hJA  the 
charge  of  a  gladiatorial  show  given  by  the  emperor,  in  queit 
of  amber,  and  that  in  pursuit  of  this  object  he  penetrsted 
across  the  continent  of  Germany  to  the  shores  of  the  Northern 
Sea.  This  he  reported  to  be  distant  600  Boman  miles  bom 
Camuntum  in  Pannonia,  from  whence  he  set  out,  and  he  is 
said  to  have  explored  the  shores  of  the  Ocean  thns  disooYcred 
for  some  distance.^  He  brought  back  enormous  quantities  of 
amber,  so  that  the  very  nets  which  protected  the  spectiton 
from  the  wild  beasts  in  the  arena  were  studded  with  it  ;^  bot 
unfortunately  we  have  no  geographical  details,  and  aie  left 
wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  any  geographical  results  he  may  h*^ 


»  Tacit.  Annal.  xii.  27-30. 

«  Plin.  H.  N,  xxxvii.  3,  §45.  «*  Sex- 
centis  fere  M.  pass,  a  Camunto  Panno- 
nuB  abeat  liitua  id  Germauise,  ex  ^uo 
invehitor,  peirognitum  nupcr.  Vidit 
eoim  eques  Roman  us,  misHiiK  ad  id  com- 


toriam  moniia  Neronis  jBiiiiifii.  ^ 
)uBc  oommerci*  ct  littom  porumviL* 
The  Liai  worda  would  hnm  led  «  ^ 
hope  tot  geogn^jhiettl  iiiJBitiai 
which  we  do  not  find. 
•  The  Urgcit  siiigle  OMi  wigkc^ 


parandum  a  Juliano  ourante  gladia-      not  leas  than  18  povadSi    FIulIa 
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brought  home.  It  may  however  be  oonsidered  certain  that  he 
reached  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  which  have  been  in  all  ages 
the  great  repository  of  this  valuable  product ;  a  journey  which 
would  in  fact  present  no  great  difficulties,  if  he  was  able  to 
secure  a  friendly  reception  from  the  dilBferent  tribes  that  he 
encountered  on  his  route.  Indeed  the  choice  of  Camuntum,  a 
place  so  far  to  the  eastward,  as  his  starting-point,  can  only  be 
explained  on  the  supposition  th^t  there  was  already  a  trade 
established  between  Pannonia  and  the  amber-lands,  and  that 
he  could  thus  obtain  information  from  the  native  traders  of 
the  situation  of  those  lands,  and  the  general  course  to  be 
pursued.  Pliny  indeed  intimates  distinctly  that  it  was  through 
Pannonia  that  amber  had  first  come  to  be  generally  known, 
and  it  was  from  thence  it  was  carried  to  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic,  where  it  was  so  long  supposed  to  be  produced.* 

But  whatever  additional  information  this  solitary  explorer 
may  have  brought  back  concerning  the  amber  trade,  it  seems 
certain  either  that  he  had  really  acquired  no  geographical 
information  of  any  value,  or  at  least  that  Pliny  had  no  access 
to  it ;  for  the  utterly  vague  and  indefinite  ideas,  which  that 
writer  possessed  concerning  the  shores  of  the  Northern  Ocean, 
exclude  the  supposition  that  he  had  consulted  the  authentic 
statements  of  any  person  who  had  himself  visited  those  shores.^ 
The  circumstance  that  neither  he,  nor  any  other  Boman  writer 
before  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  notices  so  important  a  river  as  the 
Oder,  is  sufficient  proof  how  little  acquaintance  they  really 
possessed  with  these  countries.  It  appears  at  first  singular 
that  while  they  had  apparently  never  heard  of  the  Oder, 


•  **  Famam  rei  feoere  prozimfe  Pan- 
nonise,  id  accipientes  circa  more  Adri- 
aticum."  PJin.  H.  N.  xxxvii  3,  §  44. 
He  adds,  plausibly  enongb,  that  the 
fables  which  connected  it  with  the 
Padua,  arose  from  the  habit  of  the 
women  of  those  countries  wearine  neck- 
laces of  amber,  as  they  stiU  diof  in  his 
day. 

'  It  is  suggested  by  IJkert  {Oerma- 
nieny  p.  181)  that  the  Tery  predBe  and 


y 

definite  information  given  by  Tacitus 
{Oermania,  o/45)  concerning  the  lo- 
caUty  and  mode  of  collection  of  amber, 
which  he  distinctly  confines  to  the 
iBstii,  a  tribe  not  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
may  be  derived  from  the  accounts 
brought  home  by  this  Roman  Imight 
But  this  would  render  it  aU  the  more 
difficult  to  account  for  the  sUenoe  of 
Pliny  as  to  that  people. 
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they  were  familiar  with  the  name  of  the  Yistulat  ^^^  ^^ 
knowledge  of  this  latter  river  was  probably  obtained,  vA 
through  Germany,  but  through  Pannonia  and  Saimatia;  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  its  valley  was  the  channel  by  idiic^ 
the  amber  trade  with  Pannonia  had  so  long  been  oanied  on.' 

§  6.  On  their  eastern  frontier  the  Bomans  were  engaged  in 
repeated  hostilities  with  the  Parthians,  of  which  the  ponenioB 
or  rather  dominion  of  Armenia  was  generally  the  oocasioii,  or 
the  prize.  That  country  was  still  governed  by  its  mSxre 
princes,  and  retained  nominally  an  independent  positioii,  but 
the  Bomans  and  Parthians,  by  supporting  the  claims  of  rival 
pretenders  to  the  throne,  sought  in  fact  to  establish  their  ovb 
supremacy,  while  the  unhappy  Armenians  were  the  Tictiiiia  ii 
turn  of  both  contending  powers.  Corbulo,  whose  auccenes  in 
the  East  were  regarded  as  rivalling  those  of  Pompey,  took  and 
destroyed  Artaxata,  the  capital  of  Armenia,  and  made  himself 
master  of  Tigranocerta,  which  was  still  a  populous  city,  and  a 
strong  fortress.'  But  though  these  successive  campaigns  must 
have  increased  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  "R/imikuff  of  this 
rugged  and  mountainous  country,  and  refreshed  the  m»ioi7 
of  that  previously  acquired  by  Lucullus,  they  did  not  extend 
their  acquaintance  with  the  neighbouring  regions  or  contdbiite 
in  any  considerable  degree  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  their  geo- 
graphical knowledge.  South  of  the  mountains  of  Armenia  the 
Euphrates  formed  the  boundary  of  the  Boman  Umpiie^  idiich 
was  not  crossed  by  a  Boman  army,  from  the  time  of  Aogoitiii 
to  that  of  Trajan.  * 

§  7.  It  is  very  rarely  that  we  find  in  ancient  t»™^  the 
boimdaries  of  geographical  knowledge  enlarged  by  an  expedi- 
tion intentionally  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  disooTOfy,  bat 


*  From  Carnnntam  it  woald  be  easy  i   fexiBonim    et         ^ 

to  aBCond  the  valley  of  tlie  March,  and      TalidanL"     It  is  lumtli^iid  ako  ky 


thenoe  croes  the   mountainB    to   the  !   Pliny  (if.  JV.  n.  8,  i%$%mimtd1^ 
Boiiroea  either  of  the   Oder   or   the  '   chief  dtiesof  AniioiUA,ttifedili 


Vistnla.  I  stUl  found  in  Ptolemy  (v.  13.  | it , 

•Tacit.   Ann(d.  xv.  4.      "Oocuwi-      from  thia  time  it  ^"    "       "^•-- 


\urut  Tigranocertaui,  urbem  oopia  dc-      ing  iti  dte  see  Nola  D^  ffcaplir  XTlU 
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we  meet  with  one  case  in  the  reign  of  Nero ;  by  whom  two 
centurions  were  dispatched  with  orders  to  ascend  the  Nile 
from  Syene^  and  solve,  if  possible,  the  long  disputed  question 
of  its  origin.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  they  did  not  really 
accomplish  this  object,  but  they  brought  back  information  of 
much  interest  and  value,  and  undoubtedly  ascended  the  river 
to  a  higher  point  than  had  previously  been  known  to  either 
Greek  or  Boman  geographers. 

Pliny  unfortunately  contents  himseK  with  giving  the  dis- 
tances and  some  few  details,  as  high  up  as  Meroe,  a  point  that 
was  already  well  known ;  so  that  thus  far  the  explorers  did  no 
more  than  add  to  the  accuracy  of  topographical  details.^  They 
reckoned  the  whole  distance  from  Syene  to  Meroe  (follovdng 
the  course  of  the  Nile)  at  873  Boman  miles ;  of  which  Napata, 
the  only  place  worthy  to  be  called  a  town,  and  which  was 
already  well  known  by  the  expedition  of  Petronius,*  was 
distant  360  miles  from  the  capital.  The  latter  was  situated 
70  miles  above  the  junction  of  the  Astaboras  with  the  true 
Nile,  a  distance  which  is  found  by  modem  observations  to  be 
just  about  correct.  About  Meroe  itself  they  found  a  com- 
paratively fertile  country,  with  verdure  and  a  certain  extent 
of  wood ;  traces  of  elephants  and  rhinoceroses  were  also  seen. 
But  above  this  the  country  was  desert,  or  at  least  uninhabited, 
and  no  towns  were  to  be  found  on  either  bank.^ 

This  is  all  that  we  learn  from  Pliny,  who  gives  us  no  means 
of  judging  how  much  farther  they  actually  penetrated.  But 
a  valuable  supplement  to  his  account  is  furnished  by  Seneca, 
who  was  immediately  contemporary  with  the  expedition  in 
question,  and  states  that  he  had  his  information  from  two 
centurions  who  had  formed  part  of  it.*    After  a  long  journey 

>  Plin.  H.  N.  Ti.  29,  $§  184-1S6.  ^thiopicmn  cogitanti.'* 

<  See  Chapter  XX.  p.  1S2.  *  Seneca,  Natural,  QtuetL  yl  S.    The 

*  Plin.  vi.  29,  §  181.    **  Hno  (oppida)  philosopher  ascribes  the  expedition  to 

sunt  prodita  osqne  Meroen,  ex  qnibiis  I  a  pure  love  of  inquiry  on  the  part  of 


hoc   tempore   nullum   prope  ntroque  1  the  young  prince  C*  quos  Nero  Oiesar,  nt 

latere  exstat.    Gerte  solitudiues  nuper  <  aliarnm  yirtutum(T),  ita  veritatis  in 

renuntiavere  principi  Neroni  mini  ab  primis  amantisHimiiH,  ad  inyestigandum 

eo  niilites  prsBtoriani  cum  tribuno  ad  caput  Nil!  miaerat  ">  Whether  this  be 

exploiandum,  inter   reliqua   bella  et  true,  or,  as  Pliny  suggests,  it  was  under- 
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(he  tells  us)  "  which  they  had  accomplished  by  the  assistance 
of  the  king  of  Ethiopia,  and  the  recommendations  with  which 
he  had  famished  them  to  the  neighbouring  kings,  they  arrired 
at  length  at  immense  marshes,  the  exit  tram  which  was  un- 
known to  the  inhabitants,  nor  could  any  one  hope  to  diseoTer 
it.  So  entangled  were  the  waters  and  the  herbage,  and  the 
waters  themselves  so  full  of  mud,  and  beset  with  plants,  tbit 
it  was  not  possible  to  struggle  through  them,  either  on  foot,  or 
in  a  boat,  unless  it  were  a  very  small  one  containing  only  one 
person.  There  they  added,  we  saw  two  rocks,  from  which  there 
fell  a  river  with  a  great  mass  of  water."  The  last  statement 
is  unintelligible,  and  must  in  all  probability  have  reallj 
referred  to  some  other  locality;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to 
recognize  in  the  rest  of  the  description  a  correct  picture  of  the 
great  marshes  on  the  course  of  the  White  Nile,  above  its 
junction  with  the  Sobat,  which  were  first  rediscovered  in 
modem  times  by  the  Egyptian  exploring  expeditions  in  1839 
and  1840,  and  have  recently  been  rendered  familiar  to  aU  bj 
the  graphic  accounts  of  Sir  S.  Baker.  No  such  marshes  are 
found  lower  down  the  course  of  the  Nile,  and  hence  we  maj 
assume  with  confidence  that  the  explorers  of  Nero  had  actuallj 
penetrated  as  far  as  the  9th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  wheie 
the  great  marshes  referred  to  commence.  The  friendly  recep- 
tion accorded  them  by  the  king  of  Ethiopia,  and  the  £ici- 
lities  furnished  by  him  towards  their  farther  progress,  vill 
explain  their  having  advanced  so  far,  and  reached  a  point 
which  was  not  again  visited  by  any  European  for  nearly 
eighteen  centuries. 

§  8.  At  the  other  extremity  of  Africa  the  Boman  anus  had 
meanwhile  been  the  means  of  advancing  geographical  knov* 
ledge.  Mauretania  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  continiied 
during  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius  to  be  governed  by 
its  own  kings,  had  subsequently  been  incorporated  with  the 


taken  with  ftn  ultimate  view  to  con-  |  itself  was  wholly  of  a 
quest,  it  u  dear  that  the  expedition  | 
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Boman  Empire  (a.d.  42),  and  constituted  as  a  province,  being 
however  divided  into  two,  which  were  distinguished  as  Maure- 
tania  Tingitana  and  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  each  retaining 
its  separate  administration.  The  former  comprised  the  whole 
north-western  angle  of  Africa,  adjoining  th&  Straits,  and  ex- 
tending eastward  as  far  as  the  river  Mulucha,  which  had 
formerly  constituted  the  limit  between  Mauretania  and  Nu- 
midia.'  Its  extent  along  the  Atlantic  coast  was  probably 
ill-defined,  but  its  real  boundary  in  this  direction  was  the 
limit  of  the  towns  and  settlements,  the  last  of  which  was  Sala, 
still  called  Sallee,  and  situated  about  110  G.  miles  south  of 
Cape  Spartel. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  Boman  dominion  was  thus  esta- 
blished in  Mauretania,  that  Suetonius  Paulinus  (the  same  who 
afterwards  distinguished  himself  in  Britain),  being  appointed 
governor,  took  occasion  to  penetrate  into  the  interior,  with  a 
view  of  subduing  the  native  tribes,  and  was  the  first  to  carry 
the  Boman  arms  across  Mount  Atlas.  He  reported  the  whole 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  mountain  to  be  covered  with  dense 
forests  of  trees  of  an  unknown  species :  but  its  summit  was 
deeply  covered  with  snow  even  in  summer.*  He  attained  the 
highest  point  in  ten  days'  march,  and  beyond  that  proceeded 
as  far  as  a  river  which  was  called  Ger,  through  deserts  of 
black  sand,  out  of  which  there  rose  from  place  to  place  rocks 


*  In  the  time  of  Jugortha,  as  SaUoet 
points  oat,  the  Mulucha  formed  the 
boundary  between  the  kingdom  of 
Bocchus  and  that  of  the  great  tribe  of 
the  Mu888?8ylians,  who  were  at  that 
time  considered  as  belonging  to  Nu- 
midia.  Under  the  £hnpire,  on  the 
contrary,  the  whole  territory  of  the 
Massiesyli  was  included  in  tbe  pronnce 
of  Mauretania  Oassariensis,  which  ex- 
tended from  t)ie  river  Mulucha  (stiU 
called  tbe  Wady  Muluyah)  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ampsaga  (Wady  el  Kebir). 
The  provincial  appellation  of  Numidia 
was  thus  limited  to  the  narrow  space 
between  the  Axnpsaga  and  the  Tusca. 
(See  Chapter  XX.  p.  169.) 

*  This  is  probably  a  mistake;   no 


part  of  the  range  of  the  Atlas  yet  exa- 
mined being  permanently  covered  with 
snow,  though  the  highest  summits 
attain  an  elevation  of  12-13,000  feet, 
and  this  in  a  different  part  of  the 
range  ;  but  the  great  heat  and  diTness 
of  the  climate  combine  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  any  great  quantity  of 
snow.  But  Suetonius,  as  Pliny  tells 
us  directly  after,  made  his  expedition 
in  the  vfirUery  and  could  therefore  report 
onl^  from  hearsay  that  the  snow  re- 
mamed  through  the  summer.  It  is 
indeed  at  the  present  day  generally 
believed  and  reported  by  the  natives 
that  a  part  of  the  range  is  always 
covered  with  snow. 
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that  had  the  aspect  of  being  bnmt.  He  found  the  heat  of 
these  regions  such  as  to  render  them  uninhabitable,  although 
it  was  the  winter  season.  The  forests  adjoining  them,  which 
swarmed  with  elephants  and  other  wild  beasts  and  serpents  of 
all  kinds,  were  inhabited  by  a  people  called  Canarians.^ 

Interesting  as  is  this  narrative,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Pliny,  who  doubtless  derived  it  from  the  commentaries  of 
Suetonius  himself,^  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  very  imperfect,  and 
leaves  the  most  important  geographical  questions  unanswered. 
We  do  not  learn  by  what  pass  he  traversed  the  chain,  or  from 
what  point  the  ten  days'  march  was  computed.      The  most 
interesting  geographical  fact  that  we  learn  firom  it,  is  the 
existence  immediately  south  of  the  Atlas  of  a  river  which  bore 
the  name  of  Ger,  an  appellation  that  has  given  rise  to  much 
controversy,  from  its  being  confused,  or  supposed  to  be  con- 
nected, with  the  tax  more  celebrated  Niger,  the  object  down  to 
our  own  time  of  so  much  discussion  and  so  many  exploring 
expeditions.    Taking  the  statement  of  Pliny  as  it  stands,  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  the  Ger  discovered  by  Paulinus,  was  one 
of  the  rivers  that  take  their  rise  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
Atlas,  and  are  lost  after  a  course  of  no  great  length  in  the 
sands  of  the  Sahara.    The  most  considerable  of  these  is  de- 
scribed both  by  Leo  Africanus  and  other  Arabic  historians 
under  the  name  of  Ghir,  an  appellation  by  which  it  is  known 
to  this  day.    This  stream  has  its  source  in  the  Atlas,  nearly 
opposite  to  that  of  the  Mulucha,  and  hence  it  would  appear 
probable  that  Suetonius  had  ascended  the  valley  of  the  latter 
river,  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  Mauretania,  and  crossed 
the  range  near  its  head-waters.    H  was  by  this  pass  that  the 
enterprising  traveller  M.  Gerard  BohlfSs,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  latest  information  concerning  this  region  south 


'  Plin.  T.  1,  K  14, 15.  This  mention 
of  a  people  called  Oanarians  on  the 
mainlaaa  is  curious.  It  was  doubtless 
oonneoted  with  the  name  of  Ganaria 
given  to  one  of  the  Fortunate  Islands. 

*  Plinj    himself    cites     Suetonius 


Paulinus  among  his  anthoritiea  lor  his 
fifth  book,  in  which  the  above  nairativv 
is  contained.  It  is  pxobidjle  thes«foc« 
that  he  had  left  a  wiittm  aeoouDt  of 
his  campaign;  tbe  loss  of  which  is 
much  to  be  regretted. 
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of  the  Atlas,  crossed  the  monntain  range  in  18649  and  descended 
into  the  valley  of  the  Ghir. 

§  9.  It  is  in  all  probability  also  to  the  period  that  we  are 
now  considering  that  must  be  assigned  a  voyage,  of  the  date 
and  circmnstances  of  which  we  have  no  information,  but 
which  in  its  consequences  became  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  important  that  was  made  in  ancient  times.  This  was  the 
voyage  of  Hippalus,  a  Greek  mariner,  as  we  may  infer  from  his 
name,  who  being  engaged  in  the  trade  with  India,  and  having 
observed  the  regularity  of  the  monsoons,  was  the  first  to  take 
advantage  of  them,  and  venture  to  steer  a  direct  course  from 
the  promontory  of  Syagrus  (Cape  Fartak)  in  Arabia  to  the 
coast  of  India,  thus  avoiding  the  whole  of  the  great  circuit  by 
the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  coast  of  Gedrosia  and 
the  mouths  of  the  Indus.  His  example  was  generally  followed, 
and  the  practice  had  become  completely  established  in  the  time 
of  Pliny  and  the  author  of  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  Sea.' 
Neither  of  these  writers  furnish  us  with  any  date,  but  they 
both  allude  to  the  discovery  as  a  recent  one,  and  as  no  men- 
tion is  found  in  Strabo  of  so  important  an  innovation — a  case 
entirely  exceptional  in  ancient  navigation — it  seems  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  it  took  place  after  the  time  of  that  author ;  at 
all  events  after  the  time  that  he  was  in  Egypt  and  collected 
the  notices  with  which  he  has  furnished  us  concerning  the 
trade  with  India,  and  the  great  development  that  it  had 
assumed  during  the  reign  of  Augustus.^  But  as  we  have  no 
details  concerning  the  voyage  in  question,  nor  any  means  of 
judging  how  far  it  directly  contributed  to  the  geographical 
knowledge  of  India, — though  it  is  certain  that  it  led  to  a  great 


•  PUn.  H.  N,  vi.  23,  §§  100.  101 ; 
Peripl,  Maris  Erythrssi,  §  57,  ed. 
Mailer. 

'  M.  Yivien  de  St.  Martin  {Le  Nord 
de  VAfrique  dans  V Antiquity,  p.  26S) 
regarcLs  this  rapid  increase  of  the 
Indian  trade  as  arising  from  the  dis- 
covery of  Hippalos,  which  he  conse- 
qnenUy  places  before  the  Christian 
era;  bnt  that  disooTery  itself  clearly 


implies  the  previons  existence  of  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  that  lUreotion,  which 
made  it  an  object  of  importance  to 
shorten  the  voyage.  Nor  conld  any 
navi^tor  have  seen  the  expediency  of 
tmstmg  himself  to  the  monsoon  to  croas 
the  Indian  Ocean,  without  having 
already  acquired  a  pretty  dear  idea  of 
the  situation  of  the  ooontries  that  he 
was  seeking. 
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extension  of  the  commercial  relations  with  that  country^  and 
therefore  indirectly  to  that  vastly  increased  knowledge  of  its 
geography  that  we  find  in  Pliny  and  succeeding  writers — it  will 
be  as  well  to  postpone  its  further  consideration  till  we  come  to 
examine  the  geographical  results  that  we  find  embodied  in 
Pliny  and  the  Periplus. 


Section  2. — Pomponiua  Mda. 

§  1.  The  only  geographical  writer  of  any  importance,  who 
belongs  to  the  period  we  are  now  considering,  is  Pomponius 
Mela,  the  author  of  a  compendious  treatise  on  geography, 
which  has  derived  the  more  value  in  our  eyes  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  being  the  only  regular  treatise  on  the  subject  in 
the  Latin  language  that  has  been  preserved  to  us,  with  the 
exception  of  that  which  forms  a  part  of  the  much  more  com- 
prehensive work  of  the  elder  Pliny.  It  is  indeed  such  a  mere 
abridgement,  and  has  so  little  pretension  to  anything  like  a 
scientific  character,  that  we  should  have  supposed  it  to  have 
derived  its  value  almost  exclusively  from  its  accidental  pre- 
servation, did  we  not  find  it  repeatedly  cited  by  Pliny,  in  the 
imposing  array  of  his  authorities,  in  a  manner  that  seems  to 
imply  that  it  enjoyed  some  reputation,  even  in  his  day.' 

Of  the  author  himself  we  know  nothing  beyond  his  name^ 
and  the  fact,  which  he  tells  us  himself,  that  he  was  bom  at  a 
place  in  Spain  called  Tingentera,  the  name  of  which  is  not 
otherwise  known,  but  which  appears  to  have  been  situated 
close  to  the  Strait  of  the  Columns.^    The  date  of  his  work  mav 


'  It  is  cited  among  liis  authorities  i       '  ii.  6,  §  96.    It  seems  humbly  no- 

for  aU    the  four   geographical   books  ;  bable  that  Tingentera  was  m  fSslkT 

(from  the  Srd  to  the  6th),  and  again  {  the  native  name  of  the  town  ostted  by 

for  the  Sth^  12th,  13th,  2lBt,  and  22nd,  !  Strabo  Juiiu  Joza,  and  by  later  viiteia. 

for     individual     noti<;es,    concerning  and  on  coins  Julia  Trsdnols;  whkli 

animals,  trees,  kc.     But  as  Ite  never  had  been  peopled,  as  8trsbo  tells  «. 

quotes  him  for  any  special  statements,  by  inhabitants  transported  thitlierfroBi 

we  are  unable  to  determine  the  full  Tiugis  in  Maurctania.    Tliis  wonU  be 

extent  to  which  he  made  use  of  hid  easily  reconciled  with  the  statement  sf 

work.  Mch»  {I  r.\  that  Tingcnteim  was  is* 
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be  gathered  with  certainty  from  a  passage  concerning  Britain, 
in  which  he  speaks  of  that  island  as  having  hitherto  been  very 
imperfectly  known,  but  about  to  be  much  better  and  more 
certainly  known  from  the  expedition  of  the  emperor,  who  was 
speedily  going  to  return  to  Kome,  and  to  celebrate  the  triumph 
which  he  had  earned  by  his  o^vn  personal  exertions/  This 
can  hardly  be  referred  to  any  other  emperor  than  Claudius, 
and  his  expedition  to  Britain  in  a.d.  43,  an  account  of  which 
has  been  already  given.*  As  Mela  speaks  of  him  as  not  having 
yet  returned  to  Bome,  we  may  place  the  composition  of  his 
little  work  in  that  very  year. 

§  2.  The  arrangement  of  his  materials  is  pecuKar,  and  is 
evidently  derived  rather  from  writers  who,  like  Scylax  and 
the  author  of  the  treatise  ascribed  to  Scymnus  Chius,  had 
composed  a  peripliis  of  the  coimtries  bordering  on  the  Medi- 
terranean than  from  general  or  systematic  treatises  on  geo- 
graphy. He  begins  indeed  with  a  brief  description  of  the 
earth,  its  division  into  hemispheres  (a  northern  and  a  southern 
one),  and  into  five  zones,  of  which  two  only  were  inhabitable, 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  he  speaks,  as  of  an  imdoubted  fact 
of  the  existence  of  arUiehthones,  inhabiting  the  southern  tempe- 
rate zone,  though  they  were  imknown  and  inaccessible  on 
account  of  the  heat  of  the  intervening  tract  or  torrid  zone.* 
He  next  gives  a  brief  outline  of  the  three  continents,  Europe, 
Asia  and  Africa,  their  relative  position  and  their  boundaries, 
in  regard  to  which  he  follows  Eratosthenes,  or  rather  perhaps 
the  views  that  had  been  generally  adopted  from  the  time  of 
Eratosthenes  to  his  own.    Thus  he  makes  the  Tanais  the 


habited  by  PhoenioiaDB  brought  over 
from  Africa  (qiiam  transvecti  ex  Africa 
Phoenioes  habitant).  It  probably  oocn* 
pied  the  site  of  the  modem  Tarifa. 

*  iii.  6,  §  49. 

»  Bee  Note  C,  p.  370. 

•  1.  ],  §  4.  **  BeliquA  (zonn)  habi- 
tabilea  paria  agunt  anni  tempera,  yermn 
non  panter.  Antiohthonee  alteram,  noe 
alteram  inoolimns.  IlliuB  dtns  ob  ar- 
dorem  interoedentis  plag»  inoognitiiB, 

VOL.  n. 


hums  dicenduB  est" 

This  idea  of  the  Antichthones  appears 
to  have  been  connected  with  the  yagae 
suggestion  of  Hipparohus,  that  it  was 
uncertain  whether  Taprobane  was  an 
island,  or  the  commencement  of  another 
world  (see  PUny,  H,  N,  Yi.  22,  §  81>. 
Bat  Mela  does  not  intimate  any  sach 
connection.  With  him  the  continent 
of  the  Antichthones  seems  to  have  been 
a  purely  theoretical  assumption. 
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boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  Nile  that  between 
Asia  and  Africa ;  he  accepts  as  an  undoubted  fact  the  doctrine 
that  the  inhabited  world  was  surrounded  by  the  Ocean,  from 
which  it  received  four  seas,  as  inlets  or  gulfs ;  one  from  the 
north,  or  from  the  Scythian  Ocean  (the  Caspian) ;  two  from 
the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  south, — ^the  Persian  and  Arabian 
Gulfs ;  and  one  from  the  west,  by  far  the  most  important  of 
all,  but  for  which,  as  we  have  seen,  neither  Bomans  nor  Greeks 
had  any  distinctive  name,  and  Mela,  writing  as  a  geographer, 
is  constrained  to  use  the  vernacular  phrase  of  "  Our  Sgbl*'' 

But  after  this  general  outline,  instead  of  following  the  same 
arrangement  for  his  more  detailed  description,  and  treating  of 
the  several  countries  as  subdivisions  of  the  three  continents 
in  succession — ^as  is  done  by  Strabo  and  by  all  modem  geo- 
graphers— he  begins  at  the  Strait  of  the  Columns  (the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar)  and  describes  in  order  the  countries  lying  along 
the  south  shore  of  the  Mediterranean — Mauretania,  Numidia, 
Africa  proper,  and  the  Cyrenaica,  to  Egypt;  then  in  like 
manner  the  portions  of  Asia  adjoining  the  Mediterranean,  the 
iEgean  and  the  Euxine,  from  the  confines  of  Arabia  to  the 
Tanws;  and  thence  returns  along  the  north  shores  of  the 
Euxine  and  the  Mediterranean,  describing  European  Seythia, 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  Greece,  Italy,  and  the  southern  portions 
of  Gaul  and  Spain ;  thus  returning  to  the  point  from  whence 
he  set  out.  He  next  gives  an  account  of  all  the  islands  within 
this  inner  sea,  including  not  only  the  great  and  important 
ones,  such  as  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Crete,  &c. — but  mere  locks 
adjacent  to  headlands,  like  the  Symplegades  or  Chelidcmiie, 
Lastly  he  proceeds  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  continents 
following  the  shores,  or  supposed  shores,  of  the  external  ocean, 
but  this  time  in  an  inverse  order  to  the  preceding,  b^inning 

.'  "Id  omne,  qna  venit,  qnaqne  di«-  '  used  as  a  proper  name.     Th«  now 

pergitnr  uno  vooabulo  Nostrum  mare  i  familiar  appcUatJon  of  MedJteiiaiwMi 

dicitar.''  (i.  §6.)  lie  does  not  even  cm-  j  is  in  like  manner  first  oaed  by  tf^thwin 

ploy  in  any  case  the    expression  of  |  only  as  a  convenient  deiigiMitioo,  not 

**  Internum  Mare,*'  which  is  occasion-  ;  as  a  strictly  geograi^iioAl  »*—»*  CSqIib. 

aUy  found  in  Pliny,  though  hanlly  c  23,  §  14> 
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with  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  Spain,  then  those  of  Ganl,  Grermany 
and  Sarmatia,  and  so  round  the  northern  parts  of  Asiatic 
Scythia  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia,  and  the  confines  of 
India.  Here  he  again  pauses  to  describe  the  islands  found  in 
this  external  ocean,  beginning  with  Gades,  and  including 
Britain  and  Ireland  (which  he  calls  Juvema)  and  Thule ;  then 
he  returns  to  the  extreme  east,  and  describes  India  and 
Arabia,  the  Persian  and  Arabian  Gulfs,  the  Ethiopians,  and 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  which  he  regarded,  as  all  his  pre- 
decessors had  done,  as  extending  direct  from  the  land  of  the 
Ethiopians  to  the  north-western  angle  of  the  continent  adjoin- 
ing the  Strait  of  the  Columns. 

The  defects  of  such  a  system  are  obvious.  Spain  and  Gaul 
are  each  divided  into  two  separate  portions,  described  in 
dilBferent  parts  of  the  work ;  while  the  interior  of  Germany, 
and  the  Alpine  and  Danubian  provinces — Bhsetia,  Vindelicia, 
Noricum,  and  Pannonia,  find  no  place  at  all ;  Dacia  is  equally 
unnoticed,  the  very  name  of  the  Dacians,  so  familiar  to  the 
Bomans  in  the  first  century,  as  well  as  in  later  times,  being 
actually  not  mentioned  by  Mela !  The  same  thing  is  the  case 
with  the  interior  of  Asia,  where  the  Medians,  Bactrians  and 
Arians  are  merely  mentioned  by  name  in  the  preliminary 
enumeration  of  the  nations  of  Asia,  and  find  no  place  in  the 
subsequent  description ;  while  no  notice  whatever  is  taken  of 
countries  like  Drangiana,  Margiana  and  Sogdiana,  the  names  of 
which  had  been  so  long  well  known  to  the  Greek  geographers. 

§  3.  It  is  evident  that  Mela  intended  his  work  as  a  popular 
compendium  of  geography,  rather  than  an  introduction  for  the 
use  of  the  student;  hence  he  not  only  dismisses  the  whole 
subject  of  mathematical  geography  with  the  very  few  words 
to  which  we  have  already  adverted,  but  he  nowhere  enters  into 
questions  of  measurements  and  distances,  contenting  himself 
with  describing  as  well  as  he  can  the  general  form  and  positicm 
of  countries,  their  boundaries  and  leading  natural  features,  as 
well  as  their  physical  character  and  climate;  adding  more- 
over, in  regard  to  all  those  nations  that  were  likely  to  be  little 
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known  to  his  readers,  a  brief  account  of  their  manners  and 
customs  and  other  national  peculiarities.  It  is  these  notices, 
concise  and  summary  as  they  necessarily  are,  that  constitute 
the  chief  interest  of  his  little  work.  They  must  not  however 
be  received  as  representing  in  all  cases  the  condition  of  the 
different  nations  described,  as  they  existed  in  the  days  of 
Mela.  There  can  be  no  doubt  on  the  contrary  that  they  are 
taken,  in  most,  if  not  in  all,  instances  from  earlier  writers,  and 
though  he  gives  us  no  hint  of  his  authorities,  we  cannot  fail 
to  recognize  that  many  of  them  are  derived  directly  finom 
Herodotus,  and  therefore  represent  in  reality  the  state  of 
things  that  existed  nearly  five  centuries  before  the  time  at 
which  our  author  wrote.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the 
long  description  of  the  manners  of  the  Scythian  tribes  inhabit- 
ing the  regions  north  of  the  Euxine;  almost  the  whole  of 
which  is  taken  ¥dthout  alteration  from  the  ancient  historiaiu* 
In  some  respects  indeed  Mela  is  actually  in  arrear  of  Hero- 
dotus ;  as  he  not  only  relates  without  question  the  fables  of 
the  Arimaspians  and  the  griffins,  the  Indian  ants,  and  the 
winged  serpents  on  the  borders  of  Arabia  and  Egypt,  but 
accepts  as  an  undoubted  fact  the  existence  of  the  Bhipeean 
mountains,  and  the  Hyperboreans  beyond  them,  on  the  ^ores 
of  the  Northern  Ocean.'  He  tells  us  also  that  the  Tanais, 
which  was  described  by  Herodotus  as  rising  in  a  lake,  had  its 
sources  in  the  Bhipa^an  mountains,  and  flowed  down  from 
them  ¥dth  so  rapid  a  stream  that  it  was  never  frozen  ev^i  in 
the  hardest  winter,  when  the  Ma3otis  and  Bosphoros  weie  a 
mass  of  ice  ;^  a  strange  fiction,  which  is  not  found  in  any  other 
geographical  writer. 

§  4.  Mela  indeed  cannot  claim  the  merit  of  having  exercised 
much  critical  judgement.  He  has  repeated  ¥dthont  scrapie  all 
the  usual  fables  concerning  the  Amazons,  the  Hyperboreans, 
the  Blemmyes  in  Africa  without  heads,  and  the  goatfooted 
^gipanes;  while  with  regard  to  the  Nile,  after  stating  the 


•  a  1,  §§  1-7,  8-15.  •  ii.  1 :  iii.  5,  §§  3C.  37.  '  i  !»,  1 115. 
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various  theories  that  had  been  proposed  to  account  for  its 
periodical  inundations,  he  seems  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the 
strange  suggestion  that  it  had  its  origin  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, or  land  of  the  Antichthones,  and  flowed  from  thence 
in  a  hidden  channel  under  the  sea,  till  it  emerged  again  in 
Ethiopia!  Its  being  flooded  in  summer  would  thus  be  ac- 
counted for,  as  that  was  the  winter  season  in  the  part  of  the 
world  where  it  took  its  rise.^  Yet  in  a  later  passage  of  his 
work  ^  he  inclines  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  supposed  the 
Nile  to  have  its  source  near  Mauretania,  among  the  Western 
Ethiopians. 

It  is  more  strange  that,  notwithstanding  the  progress  of  the 
Roman  arms  in  Germany  an^  the  neighbouring  countries,  his 
ideas  concerning  the  Danube  were  almost  as  confused  and 
erroneous  as  those  of  the  earlier  Greek  geographers.  While 
he  correctly  states  that  it  had  its  sources  in  Germany,  and 
was  called  Danubius  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  and  Ister 
where  it  became  known  to  the  Greeks,  he  gives  no  particulars 
as  to  the  former,  nor  does  he  name  any  of  its  great  tributaries, 
contenting  himself  with  saying  that  it  flowed  for  an  immense 
•^HRflike,  and  traversed  great  nations.^  In  another  place  he 
tells  us  distinctly  that  the  Ister  (which  he  takes  care  again  to 
identify  with  the  Danube)  flows  through  Istria  into  the  Adriatic 
Sea;'  and  even  adds  that  its  stream,  like  that  of  the  Padus 
from  the  other  side,  poured  itself  with  such  impetuosity  into 
the  sea  that  each  river  retained  its  course  unbroken,  until  their 
waters  met,  and  were  checked  by  their  mutual  action.* 

§  5.  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  in  detail  the  brief  notices 
that  he  has  given  of  the  various  countries  which  he  describes ; 
it  will  su£Sce  to  point  out  the  few  instances  in  which  his  little 


•  i.  9,  S  54. 

»  iu.  9,  §§  96,  97. 

•  ^  Per  immania  magnarum  gentium 
diu  Danubius  est."  ii.  2,  §  8. 

»  ii.  3,  §  57. 

•  ii.  4,  §  63.  This  absurd  tale, 
iftrange  as  it  may  seom,  appears  to  have 
boen  generally  believed,  and  was  re- 


lated among  others  by  Cornelius  Nepos, 
from  whom  perhaps  Mela  derived  it; 
though,  as  PUny  justly  points  out,  he 
ought  to  have  mid  better  information, 
as  coming  from  the  banks  of  the  Padus 
(plerique  dixere  false,  et  Nepos  etiam 
Padiadoola.    Plin.  J7.  M  iii.  18,  §  127). 
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work  may  be  considered  as  really  showing  any  advance  in 
geographical  knowledge,  or  adding  any  facts  of  interest  to 
what  may  be  derived  from  earlier  writers.  The  position  of  his 
birthplace  naturally  made  him  well  acquainted  with  the  Straits 
which  derived  their  name  from  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  con- 
cerning which — often  as  they  had  been  visited  and  described 
— there  was  great  discrepancy  among  Greek  writers.^  He 
correctly  points  out  that  the  real  Columns  (f .  e.  those  to  which 
the  name  had  been  originally  given)  were  the  two  lofty  moun- 
tains, Calpe  and  Abyla,  the  one  on  the  European,  the  other  on 
the  African  coast,  which  rise  like  pillars  on  each  side  of  the 
Strait ;  both  of  them  projecting  considerably  into  the  sea,  but 
the  former  much  the  most,  so  as  to  be  almost  isolated.®  The 
narrow  sea  however,  or  the  Straits  in  the  wider  acceptation  of 
the  term,  extended  as  far  as  the  promontory  of  Juno  (Cape 
Trafalgar)  on  the  European  side,  and  that  of  Ampelusia, — the 
same  that  was  called  by  Strabo  Cotes,  the  modem  Cape  Spaitel 
— on  the  Afncan.® 

With  the  geography  of  Western  Europe  he  appears  to  have 
been  in  general  better  acquainted  than  any  of  his  Greek  pre- 
decessors, and  his  notions  concerning  Spain  and  Gaul  in  par- 
ticular show  a  considerable  improvement  in  his  conception  of 
their  figure  and  position,  as  compared  even  to  those  of  Strabo. 
Thus  he  was  well  aware  that  the  western  coast  of  Gaul,  after 
preserving  at  first  a  nearly  straight  course  northwards  as  far 
as  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne,  afterwards  began  to  trend  to  the 
west,  and  project  so  far  in  that  direction  as  to  be  opposite  to 
the  northern  or  Cantabrian  shores  of  Spain,  leaving  between 
them  an  extensive  bay  (the  Bay  of  Biscay),  for  which  he  has 
however  no  name.^     This  important  feature  in  the  geography 


'  8ee  the  different  staiemeiits  given 
by  Strabo,  iii.  5,  §  5,  p.  170. 

*  In  regard  to  Cstlpe  (the  rock  of 
Gibimltar)  he  notices  particularly  the 
eztenfive  caves  by  which  it  U  almo8t 
perfoiated. 

HiB   statement   that   the   Strait  iu 


its  oanowest  part  was  only  10  miles  I       *  iii.  2,  §  23. 


wide,  is  almost  precisely  oofrcct;  tbe 
width  between  Taiifa  and  Akaar 
Point  being  (aocii>rdiiig  to  Adniinl 
Smith)  9i  G.  nules,  while  betwi-en 
GibrulUr  and  Ceuta  it  is  12  miki 
(Smyth's  MedUerranean^  p.  1591 
•  ii.  6,  §  96. 
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of  Western  Europe  had  been,  as  we  have  seen,  entirely  mis- 
conceived by  the  Greek  geographers;  Eratosthenes  having 
given  an  undue  extension  to  the  Gaulish  or  Armorican  pro- 
montory, while  he  almost  ignored  the  projection  of  the  Spanish 
coast  to  the  north-west;  and  Strabo  on  the  other  hand  was 
either  entirely  ignorant  of  the  Armorican  promontory,  or 
altogether  underrated  its  importance.  It  was  natural  that  the 
Eoman  occupation  of  both  provinces  should  have  led  to  clearer 
ideas  on  the  subject. 

His  description  of  the  north-western  angle  of  Spain  (the 
modem  Galicia)  is  unusually  full  and  detailed,  and  shows  an 
accurate  and  minute  acquaintance  with  this  remote  comer  of 
his  native  country  which  is  rather  surprising.  It  may  be 
observed  that  he  always  terms  the  headland  of  Cape  Finisterre, 
which  was  known  to  the  Greeks  as  the  promontory  of  Nerium, 
only  the  Celtic  promontory,  and  that  he  distinctly  designates 
the  tribes  nearest  to  it,  the  Nerii  and  Artabri,  as  well  as  those 
inhabiting  the  west  coast,  as  far  as  the  Douro,  as  Celtic  tribes. 
The  Astyres  and  Cantabri,  who  were  undoubtedly  of  pure 
Iberian  origin,  he  regards  as  distinct.^  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
also  that  he  had  a  clear  conception  of  the  true*  character  of 
the  Pyrenean  chain  and  states  that  it  extended  at  first  direct 
from  the  Mediterranean  across  to  the  Ocean,  and  then  turning 
inland  into  the  interior  of  Spain,  continued  with  an  unbroken 
course  till  it  reached  the  western  shores  of  that  country  facing 
the  Atlantic*  This  view  is  perfectly  correct,  the  mountains 
of  Guipuzcoa,  Biscay,  Asturias  and  Galicia,  being  in  reality 
only  a  prolongation  of  the  chain  of  the  Pyrenees,  though  that 
name  is  commonly  applied  only  to  the  direct  chain,  which 
runs  across  from  sea  to  sea,  and  forms  the  boundary  between 
France  and  Spain. 

§  6.  In  regard  to  Gaul,  his  expression  that  it  was  divided 


«  iii.  1,  §§  10,  13. 

3  ii.  5,  §  85.  It  is  remarkable  that 
he  here  applies  the  epithet  of  British 
(Britaimicus)  to  the  part  of  the  Ocean 


north  of  Spain ;  and  in  another  passaso 
(1.  2,  §  15)  describes  Europe  as  bounded 
by  the  Atlantic  on  the  west,  and  by 
the  British  Ocean  on  the  north. 
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into  two  parts  by  the  Lake  Lemannus  and  the  mountains  of 
the  Cevennes,  is  not  inappropriate,  if  we  conceive  a  line  drawn 
from  one  to  the  other ;  and  this  limit,  which  nearly  coincides 
with  that  of  the  ancient  Roman  province,  he  takes,  appro- 
priately enough,  as  separating  the  {)art  of  the  country  which 
faces  the  Mediterranean  from  that  which  fronts  the  Ocecm. 
On  these  Atlantic  shores  he  gives  a  full  and  characteristic 
description  of  the  remarkable  estuary  formed  by  the  Garonne 
near  its  mouth  (the  Gironde),  which  must  have  appeared  the 
more  peculiar  to  persons  unaccustomed  to  tidal  rivers;*  and 
notices  at  considerable  length  a  small  island  called  Sena, 
opposite  to  the  land  of  the  Osismii,  in  the  British  Sea,  which 
was  the  site  of  a  celebrated  oracle,  consulted  by  Gaulish  navi- 
gators, and  served  by  nine  virgin  priestesses.^  The  peculiar 
sanctity  of  this  locality  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  writer, 
but  the  fact  that  the  name  is  still  retained  by  the  little  islet 
of  Sein,  off  the  extreme  western  coast  of  Bretagne,  bears 
testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  Mela's  geographical  information. 
He  appears  indeed  to  have  taken  some  pains  to  inform  himself 
on  all  questions  connected  ¥dth  the  religious  creed  and  rites 
of  the  Gauls ;  and  in  another  passage  has  given  us  an  account 
of  the  Druids  and  their  tenets,  which  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting notices  we  possess  on  this  obscure  subject.* 

Of  Britain,  as  we  have  seen,  he  announces  that  the  world 
was  on  the  point  of  receiving  for  the  first  time  full  and  authen- 
tic information;  but  in  the  mean  time  he  contents  himself 
with  giving  a  few  particulars  concerning  its  natural  produc- 
tions and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  which  generally  accord 
with  those  given  by  Caesar  and  Strabo.  With  regard  to  its 
geographical  position  he  tells  us  that  it  extended  between  the 
north  and  west  (f .  e.  in  a  direction  from  N.E.  to  S.W.),  and  was 


«  ill  2,  §21. 

•  iii.  6,  §  48. 

*  iii.  2,  §  19.  It  maj  be  remarked 
alao  that  ne  mentions  the  Cassiteridea 
in  connection  with  Gaul,  instead  of 
Spain,  to  which  they  were  generally 


referred  (**  in  CtUieui  aliquot  amit,  qnai 
quia  plumbo  abundant  nnoonnea  no- 
mine Gaseiteridas  appeUant,**  lb.  6»  $ 
47).  Of  any  connection  with  Britain  he 
had  evidently  no  aa^Hcioo. 
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of  a  triangular  form,  like  Sicily,  having  its  main  angle  oppo« 
site  to  the  mouths  of  the  Bhine,  and  its  two  sides,  receding 
from  this,  facing  respectively  Gaul  and  Germany ;  while  the 
third  side  at  the  back  (as  he  terms  it)  must  have  faced  the 
Ocean  to  the  north-west.'  Beyond  this  lay  Ireland,  the  name 
of  which  he  writes  Juvema,  and  describes  it  as  nearly  equal  in 
extent  to  Britain,  but  of  the  form  of  an  oblong  parallelogram ; 
and  tells  us  that  its  climate  was  ill  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
com,  but  its  pastures  were  so  luxuriant  that  the  cattle  were 
obliged  to  be  watched,  lest  they  should  burst  themselves  ¥dth 
over-repletion.  But  the  inhabitants  he  says  were  quite  un- 
civilized, and  devoid  of  all  the  virtues  of  other  nations." 

Imperfect  as  is  this  account,  it  is  clear  that  Mela  had  a 
better  idea  of  the  position  of  the  British  Islands  than  Strabo, 
and  did  not  place  Ireland  so  £&r  to  the  north.  He  is  also  the 
first  extant  writer  who  mentions  the  Orcades,  which  he  correctly 
describes  as  a  group  of  thirty  islands  near  together.  They  had 
been  discovered,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
and  Mela  may  have  had  authentic  information  concerning 
them.*  Of  Thule  on  the  contrary  he  evidently  knew  nothing 
beyond  what  he  learned  from  the  Greek  writers,  and  merely 
repeats  the  customary  story  of  the  short  summer  nights,  and 
that  at  the  summer  solstice  there  was  no  night  at  all,  the  sun 
being  always  visible. 

§  7.  His  knowledge  of  Germany  was  evidently  very  im- 
perfect ;  but  his  account  of  it  is  rendered  still  more  so,  from 
the  form  and  arrangement  of  his  work  affording  him  hardly 
any  opportunity  of  describing  the  interior  of  that  great 
country.^     But  with  regard  to  its  northern  shores  he  appears 


'  iii.  6,  §§  49-52. 
•  Ibid.  §  53. 


*  Ibid.  §  54.  He  mentions  also  the 
HsBmodsB,  seven  in  number,  which 
must  probably  bo  a  perversion  of  the 
name  of  the  Hiobudes,  as  they  are 
called  by  Pliny  (fl.  H  iv.  16,  §  103),  but 
he  strangely  transfers  them  to  the  side 
opposite  to  Germany  (septem  Hsemo- 
im  contra  Gormaniam  vectse). 


*  By  a  strange  oversight,  or  deviation 
ftrom  establisheid  usage,  he  extends  its 
southern  limit  to  the  Alps,  thus  in- 
cluding aU  YindeUcia,  Rhietia,  and 
Noricum,  countries  which  were  cer- 
tainly never  regarded  by  the  Romans 
in  general  as  comprised  in  Germany. 
Even  the  names  of  these  provinces  are 
not  mentioned  by  Mela.  It  is  perhaps 
connected  with  this  error  that  he  de- 
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to  have  had  somewhat  more  information  than  his  predecessors, 
though  still  in  so  vagne  and  imperfect  a  form,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  judge  to  what  it  actually  amounted.  Thus,  after 
enumerating  the  well-known  rivers  which  flowed  into  the 
German  Ocean — the  Ems,  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe — he  tells 
us  that  beyond  the  Elbe  there  is  a  very  large  bay,  called 
Codanus,  full  of  islands,  large  and  small,  of  which  the  largest 
and  most  fertile,  was  one  called  Codanovia.'  This  was  in- 
habited by  the  Teutoni,  who  also,  with  the  Cimbri,  occupied 
the  neighbouring  mainland.^  He  seems  also  (though  the 
passage  is  corrupt  and  very  obscure)  to  have  had  some  notion 
of  the  Cimbrian  Chersonese,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  sea 
formed  narrow  straits  between  the  projecting  continent  and 
the  neighbouring  islands.*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  the 
Codanus  Sinus  he  meant  the  southern  portion  of  the  Baltic, 
which  he  of  course  regarded  merely  as  a  bay  of  the  Northern 
Ocean ;  and  we  cannot  hesitate  to  recognize  in  the  large  island 
of  Codanovia  the  same  which  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  under  the 
now  familiar  appellation  of  Scandinavia. 

The  easternmost  people  of  Germany,  according  to  Mela, 
were  the  Hermiones,  whom  he  places  on  the  northern  ocean. 
They  were  separated  from  the  Sarmatians  by  the  Vistula, 
which  formed  the  boundary  between  Grermany  and  Sarmatia.* 
Of  the  countries  east  of  that  limit  he  had  evidently  no  real 
knowledge.  He  gives  indeed  a  full  account  of  the  manners 
and  aspect  of  the  Sarmatians,  whom  he  describes  as  resembling 
the  Parthians  in  their  habits  and  mode  of  life :  but  does  not 


scribes  the  Danube  aa  having  its  sources  I   the  Oodanos  Sinus, 

near  those  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Rhine  \       >  iii.  3,  §§  31,  32  ;  6,  §  5i. 

(it  2,  §  79),  so  that  he  apparently  sap-  '       *  Ibid.  §  31. 

posed  them  all  three  to  rise  in  the  *  Ultimi  GermanuBHenaioDei,$32. 

Alps.  As  this  is  immediately  foUoired  by  the 

'  iii.  §§31,  54.      This  is  the  read-  .  mention  of  Sarmatia  and  the  Vistola, 


ing  of  all  the  best  MSS. ;  others  have  |  there  appears  no  doubt  thai  the 

Codanonia.    Some  of  the  recent  editors  ing  of  Mela  is  that  stated  in  the  text, 

have  altered  it  into  8candinovia,  in  but  the  words  as  they  stand  (^  Sarmatia 

order  to  approximate  to  the  form  found  ,  intus  quam  ad  mare  latior,  ab  hitt  frnte 

in  Pliny,  out  there  is  no  authority  for  .  nequuntur  Vistula  amne  dieereta**)  aiv 

this,  and  the  name  Codanovia  certainly  j  unintolligiblo,  or  woold  oonfuy  a  wholly 

appears  to  bo  connected  by  Mela  with  *  different  meaning. 
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attempt  to  define  their  geographical  limits  in  any  direction, 
and  proceeds  at  once  from  thence  to  the  Asiatic  Scythians, 
the  first  of  whom  he  tells  us  were  the  Hyperboreans  dwelling 
beyond  the  Bhipsean  mountains  to  the  north.  In  their  country 
the  sun  rose  at  the  vernal  equinox,  and  set  at  the  autumnal,  so 
that  they  had  six  months  of  day  and  six  months  of  night.  He 
adds  the  usual  fables  concerning  their  happy  and  virtuous  life, 
their  longevity,  and  the  intercourse  they  had  long  maintained 
with  Delos.' 

§  8.  Passing  from  this  region  of  fable  he  gives  a  pretty  full 
account  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  nations  that  surround  it, 
the  names  of  which  are  correctly  given,  and  are  known  from 
other  sources.^  But  it  is  remarkable  that  while  he  adheres  to 
the  belief  universally  adopted  in  his  day,  of  its  communicating 
with  the  northern  ocean,  he  distinctly  states  that  it  was  joined 
to  it  only  by  a  long  and  narrow  strait  like  a  river ;®  an  expres- 
sion that  seems  to  point  clearly  to  an  increased  knowledge  of 
these  regions,  which  would  soon  lead  to  the  discovery  that  the 
supposed  inlet  from  the  north  was  in  reality  nothing  but  a 
river.  It  is  strange  that  while  the  Oxus  and  laxartes  on  one 
side  and  the  Tanais  on  the  other,  had  been  so  long  familiar 
both  to  Greeks  and  Bomans,  no  notion  of  the  great  river 
Volga  had  yet  reached  their  ears.® 

Eastward  of  the  Caspian  he  himself  tells  us  that  there  was 
again  an  unknown  region:  and  that  it  had  long  been  con- 
sidered uncertain  whether  there  was  sea,  or  continuous  land 


•  ili.  §§  36,  37.  This  acoount  of  the 
Hyperboreans  almost  exactly  agrees 
with  that  of  Pliny  (JJ.  N,  iv.  12,  §§ 
8d-91).  Both  were  doubtless  taken 
from  the  same  Greek  authors,  and  pro- 
bably derived,  whether  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, from  HeoatiBus  of  Abdera,  who 
had  written  a  special  work  upon  the 
subject. 

'  On  this  occasion  he  gives  (§  43)  a 
long  account  of  the  Hyroanian  tigers, 
which  evidently  still  enjoyed  a  great 
reputation  among  the  Bomans.  The 
Indiui  tigers  were  probably  still  so 


rare  as  to  be  almost  unknown.    (Sec 
Chapter  XX.  Note  G,  p.  201.) 

*  "Alare  Caspium  ut  angusto,  ita 
longo  etiam  froto  primum  terras  quasi 
fluvius  irrumpit."  iii.  §  38. 

*  The  name  of  the  Bha,  under  which 
the  Volga  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  is 
indeed  found  in  the  ordinary  editions 
of  Pomponius  Mela  (iii.  5,  §  39),  but  it 
is  a  mere  conjecture,  introduced  into 
the  text  by  Pmtianus,  for  which  there 
is  no  authority,  and  has  been  justly  re- 
jected by  the  recent  editors,  Tzschucke 
and  Parthey. 
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extending  ¥dthout  limit,  but  oninhabitable  on  aooonnt  of  the 
cold.  But  he  appeals  to  the  story  told  by  Comeliiis  Nepos  of 
the  Indians  who  had  been  driven  by  sea  from  their  native 
shores  to  those  of  Germany,  as  decisive  of  the  qnestioii ;  as 
indeed  it  would  have  been,  had  it  had  any  foundation  of 
truth.^ 

His  account  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia  is  peculiar: 
and  though  probably  taken  from  earlier  Greek  writers  con- 
tains some  particulars  not  found  in  any  other  extant  authority. 
He  describes  the  coast  of  Asia  as  tending  eastward  bom.  the 
Scythian  Promontory — a  name  by  which  he  apparently  means 
to  designate  the  north  point  of  Scythia,  east  of  the  opening  of 
the  Caspian — to  the  shores  that  faced  the  east,  where  he  places 
a  mountain  promontory,  which  he  calls  Tabis.'  This  is  appa- 
rently the  same  that  is  called  Tamarus  by  Eratosthenes,  and 
was  regarded  by  him  as  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  great 
ridge  of  Mount  Taurus,  which  traverses  Asia  from  thence  in 
its  whole  extent.  Mela,  however,  in  another  passage  gives  the 
name  of  Tamus  to  a  headland,  which  he  appears  to  have  re- 
garded as  distinct  from  Tabis,  though  the  two  were  probably 
identical :  and  adds  that  off  it  lay  the  island  of  Chryse,  or 
the  Grolden  Island,  while  that  of  Argyre,  the  Silver  Island, 
was  opposite  to  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges.'  Both  these  were 
probably  mere  fictions  :*  but  it  is  remarkable  that  to  the  south 
of  Tabis,  between  that  headland  and  India,  he  places  the  Seres, 


*  After  referring  to  the  opinions  of 
the  ancient  philoflophers  and  Homer  (I), 
he  adds :  **  Cornelius  Nepos  nt  reoentior, 
anctoritate  sic  ocrtior;  testem  antem 
rd  Quintom  MetcUom  Celerem  adjicit, 
eum^oe  ita  retolisse  oommemorat :  cum 
OaUuB   pro   console   proeaset,    Indoe 

Snoadam  a  re^  Boionim(?)  dono  sibi 
atos;  undo  in  eas  terras  devenisseut 
reqnirendo  cognosse,  vi  tempestatnm  ex 
Indids  sqaoribus  abreptos,  emensoeque 

?iiUB  intereiant,  tandem  in  Germaniso 
ittora  exisse."  iiL  §  45. 

*  Mela  is  the  first,  so  fiuras  wo  know, 
to  introduce  into  this  part  of  Asia,  be- 
tween the  Scythians  and  the  Eastern 


Ocean,  a  nation  of  Anthiopo|iliagi,  the 
fear  of  whom  contribated,  togetlier  with 
the  cold  and  the  number  of  wild  beasts, 
to  keep  other  natioDs  at  a  diilaaee,  and 
render  the  whtde  tract  a  aolitode  (iii 
§  59) :  a  statement  repealed  bj  Pliny 
and  by  aU  the  sabaeqiieiii  fwmnkn. 

*  iil  K  68,  70. 

*  Thej  here  make  their  i^pearanee 
for  the  first  time;  but  we  shall  find 
them  continoally  reappearing  ia  tibe 
works  of  later  geograpaef%  botii  Ckeek 
and  Boman,  who  endcaTOved,  witli 
little  success,  to  find  a  fdaoe  far  ihsB, 
as  these  regions  beoaMo  belter  known. 
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"  a  niation  full  of  justice,  and  well  known  for  the  silent  com- 
merce that  they  carry  on  in  their  absence  with  goods  left 
in  the  desert."'  It  is  singular  that  he  makes  no  mention 
of  the  object  of  this  commerce,  as  Pliny  does  in  a  parallel 
passage:  but  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  Eomans  had 
by  this  time  at  least  learnt,  though  in  a  vague  way,  that  the 
Seres  occupied  a  position  in  the  far  east  of  Asia.* 

§  9.  Of  India  itself  his  knowledge  is  remarkably  vague  and 
imperfect.  Though  the  Eomans,  as  we  have  seen,  were  at 
this  period  rapidly  extending  their  commercial  relations  with 
that  country,  and  in  consequence  acquiring  increased  know- 
ledge of  its  shores,  Mela  has  not  only  given  no  sign  of  any 
such  recent  information,  but  his  geographical  statements  are 
so  confused  and  erroneous  as  to  be  in  great  part  unintelligible ; 
and  it  is  clear  from  the  summary  manner  in  which  he  dismisses 
this  part  of  his  subject,  that  his  views  were  very  far  from  dis- 
tinct. He  gives  us  indeed  a  brief  summary  of  the  current 
stories  concerning  the  natural  productions  of  the  country — ^the 
gold-seeking  ants,  the  trees  distilling  honey,  the  wool-growing 
woods,  &c. — as  well  as  the  manners  and  customs  of  its  in- 
habitants :  all  derived  from  the  ordinary  Greek  authorities : 
but  his  general  description  of  its  geography  is  confined  to  a 
short  account  of  the  Ganges  and  Indus,  and  the  somewhat 
obscurely  worded  indication  that  the  promontory  of  Colis  or 
Collis,  between  the  two,  was  the  angle  where  the  coast  turned 
from  the  eastern  to  the  southern  sea :  and  therefore  formed 
the  south-e€istem  angle  of  Asia.^  The  whole  extent  of  the 
shores  of  India,  he  tells  us,  was  a  voyage  of  sixty  days  and 
nights.^    In  regard  to  Taprobane  he  seems  disposed  to  adopt 


*  ill.  §  60.  ''  Seres  interaunt,  geiiiiB 
plenum  jostitiie,  et  oommeroio  quod 
rebus  in  aolitudine  reliciis  abaens  per- 
sgit  Dotissimum."  This  is  evidentlj 
the  same  tradition  mentioned  by  Pliny 
on  the  authority  of  the  enyoys  from 
Taprobane  (vi.  22,  §  88). 

*  Mela  had  already  stated  at  the 
outset  of  his  troatLse  that  the  Indians, 


Seres  and  Scythians,  were  the  most 
easterly  nations  known,  and  adds  that 
the  Seres  were  iniermediate  between 
the  other  two.  (**  Primos  hominum  ab 
oriente  aooepimus  Indoe  et  Seras  et 
Scythas.  Seres  media  ferme  Eo«  par- 
tis incolunt,  Indi  ultima,"  i.  1,  §  11.) 

'  iii.  §§  68,  69. 

B  Ibid.  §  61. 
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the  paradoxical  opinion  of  Hipparchus,  that  it  was  not  merely 
a  large  island,  but  the  beginning  of  another  world,* 

§  10.  Of  the  remainder  of  Asia,  from  India  to  the  Red  Sea, 
his  account  is  very  brief,  and  by  no  means  clear  :  but  he  had 
a  distintt  idea  of  the  conformation  of  the  coast,  as  forming  a 
great  bay,  from  which  the  two  deep  inlets  of  the  Persian  and 
Arabian  Gulfs  penetrated  far  into  the  interior  of  the  continait 
But  his  few  notices  of  the  nations  that  adjoined  their  shores 
are  so  imperfect  and  confused  that  he  applies  to  the  Car- 
manians  the  accounts  given  by  other  writers  of  the  barbarous 
tribes  of  the  Ichthyophagi  on  the  coast  of  Gedrosia,  and  places 
the  Gedrosians  between  them  and  the  Persians.^  It  is  a  carious 
effect  of  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  his  work  that  no  place  is 
found  for  the  description  of  Persia,  Media,  or  the  other 
nations  of  Upper  Asia,  or  even  for  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria, 
though  he  takes  occasion  in  treating  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
give  a  brief  account  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  It  is  re- 
markable that  he  describes  the  latter  river  as  no  longer  reach- 
ing the  sea  by  an  independent  channel  of  its  own,  but  gradually 
dwindling  away  and  losing  itself.^  It  would  appear  therefore 
that  at  this  time  the  great  mass  of  its  waters  was  already,  as  at 
the  present  day,  poured  into  the  Tigris,  while  the  rest  was 
absorbed  in  the  sands,  or  lost  in  the  marshes. 

§  11.  His  account  of  Arabia,  properly  so  called,  is  very 
concise,  and  shows  no  signs  of  acquaintance  with  any  new 
sources  of  information,  while  that  of  the  Arabian  shores  of 
the  Bed  Sea — under  which  head  he  includes,  in  common  with 
Strabo  and  other  writers,  the  whole  tract  along  its  umiem 
shores,  between  the  Sea  and  the  Nile — is  filled  with  iaUes 
concerning  the  Pygmies,  the  winged  serpents  and  the  pbcenix. 
It  is  remarkable  that  we  here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Scythians,  find  him  copying  to  a  great  extent  from  Heiodotiis, 
from  whom  he  has  also  derived  the  fabulous  account  ot  the 
Ethiopians,  their  profusion  of  gold,  their  marvellous  longevity, 

•Ibid.  §70.  «iii.8,S75.  *IM.{77. 
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and  the  Table  of  the  Sun.*  From  the  same  source  are  taken 
the  few  particulars  that  he  has  given  us  with  regard  to  the 
nations  of  the  interior  of  Libya,  the  Garamantes,  Atlantes, 
Augilae,  &c. :  though  in  regard  to  these  there  are  some  con- 
fusions and  changes  of  name  that  would  appear  to  indicate 
their  being  derived  from  some  intermediate  author,  and  not 
directly  from  Herodotus.*  In  any  case  it  is  a  sufficient  proof 
of  the  uncritical  character  of  the  work  in  question,  that  our 
author  has  taken  his  materials  from  so  early  an  authority, 
without  any  indication  of  their  character  or  origin.  It  may 
be  said  indeed  with  regard  to  the  treatise  of  Mela  in  general, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  countries  immediately  border- 
ing on  the  Mediterranean,  it  was  rather  calculated  to  supply 
to  its  readers  a  compendious  collection  of  the  stories  current 
with  regard  to  different  countries  and  their  inhabitants,  than 
to  furnish  them  with  any  correct  geographical  information. 

§  12.  Nowhere  is  this  more  apparent  than  in  regard  to  the 
external  coast  of  Africa,  the  description  of  which  forms  the 
concluding  section  of  his  work.  Here  indeed  he  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  better  informed  with  respect  to  the  voyage  of 
Hanno,  than  either  Strabo  or  Pliny,  and  certainly  had  either 
seen  the  original  narrative,  or  some  authentic  abstract  of  it. 
He  correctly  tells  us  that  Hanno,  after  having  circumnavi- 
gated a  great  part  of  Africa,  setting  out  from  the  Western 
Straits,  turned  back,  not  from  any  difficulty  of  navigation,  but 
from  want  of  provisions.*  On  the  other  hand  he  accepts 
from  Cornelius  Nepos  the  erroneous  statement  that  Eudoxus, 
setting  out  from  the  Arabian  Gulf,  had  completed  the  voyage 
from  thence  to  Gades ;  and  rests  upon  this  fact  the  conclusion 
that  Africa  was  really  surrounded  by  the  Ocean.®  He  follows 
up  these  statements  by  a  number  of  notices,  more  or  less  mar- 
vellous; some  of  them — such  as  that  of  the  wild  and  hairy 


»  iii.  9,  §§  85-88.    See  Chapter  VUI. 
p.  271. 

*  i  4  S  23. 

*  iii.  *9,  §  90.    •*  Hanno  Oarthagini- 
cnsia  exploiatum  miBsns  a  suis,  cnm 


per  oceani  ostium  exisset  magnam  ejus 
(Africse)  partem  oircnmvectus,  non  ee 
marl  sed  commeatn  defeoisse  memoratu 
retulerat" 
•  Ibid. 
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iiromen,  the  burning  mountain  called  Theon  Ochema,  and  the 
Promontory  of  the  Western  Horn  —  csertainly  taken  from 
Hanno;  but  mixed  up  ¥dth  tales  of  a  purely  fabulons  cha- 
racter, of  races  of  men  ¥dthout  tongues,  others  without  nostrils, 
others  with  legs  too  much  bent  to  walk,  and  so  on.  It  is  not 
till  he  approaches  the  confines  of  Mauretania  that  he  returns  • 
to  anything  like  geographical  accuracy;  and  here  we  find 
him,  like  Strabo,  first  mentioning  the  Pharusii  and  Nigrite, 
then  the  Geetulians,  whose  shores  abounded  with  purple  of  the 
finest  quality^  He  notices  the  Fortunate  Islands  only  in  a 
general  way,  ¥dthout  enumerating  their  names,  or  stating  their 
number :  and  describes  Mount  Atlas  in  connection  with  this 
western  coast,  in  a  manner  that  clearly  shows  him  to  refer  to 
the  part  of  the  mountain-chain  that  approaches  the  Atlantic, 
rather  than  to  that  more  familiar  to  the  Bomans  in  the  north 
of  Mauretania.® 


'  Factories  for  the  ooUeotion  and 
maDufActore  of  thu  parple  had,  as  we 
have  Been,  been  estaolisned  by  Juba ; 
but  no  reference  to  his  authority  is 
found  in  Mela,  nor  are  there  anj  state- 
ments obyioosly  deri?6d  from  his  work. 


•  iii.  10,  §  101.  This  is  the  Bore  re- 
markable as  his  natiTO  place  was  di- 
rectly opposite  to  the  northem  arm  of 
the  Atlas,  where  it  abuts  on  the  Straits, 
and  forms  so  oonspioQoiis  an  object  to 
all  those  that  pass  Uurongh  them. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  339. 

BRITISH  PEARLS. 

Tacitus  says  with  reference  to  them  "  Gignit  et  Oceanus  marga- 
rita,  sed  Buffnsca  et  liventia :"  and  adds  that  their  inferiority  was 
said  by  some  to  be  owing  to  a  want  of  skill  in  collecting  them. 
(Agricola,  c.  12.)  Pliny  also  says :  "  In  Britannia  parvos  atque 
decolores  nasci  oertnm  est"  (Hist.  Nat.  ix.  35,  §  116),  and  mentions 
that  Julias  CaBsar  had  consecrated  in  the  temple  of  Venus  Q^nitrix 
at  Eome  a  corslet  adorned  with  British  pearls.  Suetonius  even 
asserts  that  Caesar  was  induced  to  invade  Britain  for  the  sake  of  its 
pearls  (*'  Britanniam  petisse  spe  margaritarum,"  Ccea.  c.  47),  an  idle 
story,  which  may  however  serve  to  show  that  great  expectations 
were  formed  of  them.  It  is  well  known  that  pearls  of  inferior 
quality  are  found  at  the  present  day  in  the  rivers  of  Wales  and 
Scotland:  but  they  are  the  production  of  river  mussels  (the  Unto 
margariiiferus  of  naturalists),  not  of  the  true  pearl-bearing  oyster. 
It  was  therefore  an  error,  though  a  very  natural  one,  to  suppose 
that  they  were  produced  in  the  Ocean,  like  the  Indian  and  Oriental 
pearls.  Fomponius  Mela,  singularly  enough,  was  better  informed, 
and  expressly  states  that  the  British  pearls  were  produced  in  rivers, 
*'  Fert  (Britannia)  .  .  .  prasgrandia  flumina,  altemis  motibus  modo 
in  pelagus  modo  retro  fluentia,  et  quaedam  gemmas  mai^garitasque 
generantia  "  (iii.  6,  §  61). 


NOTE  B,  p.  340. 

THE   DUMNONII. 


It  is  in  any  case  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  Dumnonii, 
whom  we  find  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  occupying  the  whole  of  the 
south-western  extremity  of  Britain,  including  both  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall  (Ptol.  Oeogr.  ii.  3,  §  30),  and  who  must  therefore  have 
been  one  of  the  most  powerAil  nations  in  the  island,  are  never  once 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the 
Bomans ;  nor  is  their  name  found  in  any  writer  before  Ptolemy. 
Their  name  is  also  found  in  Solinus,  c  22,  but  in  a  passage  of 
which  both  the  reading  and  the  sense  are  alike  obscure :  and  the 
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word  Dumnonii  is  in  fact  only  a  correction  of  the  editors,  thoDgh 
a  plausible  one.  The  conjecture  of  Mr.  Beale  Poste  (Britannic 
Besearches,  p.  332),  that  they  were  left  in  nominal  independence 
under  a  native  king,  who  continued  faithful  to  the  Roman  alliance, 
though  wholly  without  authority,  appears  to  me  highly  prohable. 
In  like  manner  we  find  them  for  a  time  leaving  Sussex  and  some 
adjoining  parts  of  England  under  a  king  named  C<^dumnu8  or 
Cogidubnus  (Tacit.  Agric  14).  His  name  is  found  in  an  inscrip- 
tion discovered  at  Chichester,  and  given  by  Horsley  {Britannia 
Bomana,  p.  332),  and  by  Hiibner  (Inscr,  Briianu.  p.  18),  and  the 
same  thing  was  done  in  the  first  instance  with  the  IcenL  It  was 
only  the  tribes  who  opposed  the  Bomans  in  arms  that  find  a  place 
in  history.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  also  that  no  Boman  inaoriptiooa 
have  been  found  either  in  Devonshire  or  ComwalL  (See  Hfifaner, 
p.  13.) 

It  is  still  more  remarkable  that  no  allusion  is  found  in  any  of 
the  Boman  writers  of  this  period  to  the  tin  of  Cornwall,  as  one  of 
the  productions  of  the  island.  In  the  passage  already  cited  from 
the  Affricola  of  Tacitus,  where  he  is  enumerating  tlie  valuable 
products  of  Britain,  which  made  it  worth  the  conquest  (pretium 
victorisB),  while  the  insignificant  pearls  are  mentioned,  no  notioe  is 
taken  of  the  far  more  important  article  of  tin,  except  as  oomprised 
in  the  vague  and  general  expression  "  alia  metalla.** 


NOTE  C,  p.  353. 

THE  AGE  OF  MELA. 


All  modern  editors  and  writers  on  geography  aoqniesoe  in.  this 
conclusion.  Some  of  the  earlier  editors  supposed  the  expedition  of 
Caligula  to  be  meant,  but  that  abortive  attempt  was  of  too  brief 
duration  to  render  it  probable  that  it  was  the  one  refiarred  to.  The 
earlier  date  adopted  by  some  scholars,  who  supposed  the  expeditioii 
of  Julius  CsBsar  to  be  the  one  referred  to,  is  excluded  by  many 
statements  in  the  work  of  Mela,  such  as  the  name  of  Caoeaiea  given 
to  lol,  which  it  first  received  from  Juba ;  the  division  of  Spain  into 
three  provinces,  first  introduced  by  Augustus,  di;c.  Bat  the  very 
epithet  applied  to  the  conqueror  of  "principum  maximus**  would 
never  have  been  employed  by  any  writer  before  the  Augustan  age. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

PLINY. 


Section  1. — Oeneral  Views, 

§  1.  Fab  more  important  than  the  abridgement  of  Pomponius 
Mela  was  the  geographical  treatise  included  in  the  compre- 
hensive work  of  the  elder  Pliny,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Natural  History,  or  as  it  would  be  more  correctly  translated, 
a  History  of  Nature.  In  this  great  work, — for,  with  all  its 
defects,  it  fully  deserves  that  epithet — he  attempted  to  give  a 
general  view  of  all  that  was  known  in  his  day  of  the  physical 
constitution  of  the  universe,  and  of  this  world  in  particular,  as 
well  as  of  all  its  productions,  whether  animal,  vegetable,  or 
mineral.  Hence  he  himself  speaks  of  it  as  including  all  those 
subjects,  which  were  comprised  by  the  Greeks  under  the  name 
of  hyKVKkorrralZeui ;  ^  in  modem  phraseology,  it  comprehended 
at  once  physical  philosophy  and  natural  history  in  all  their 
branches.  The  portions  which  relate  to  the  fine  arts,  painting 
and  sculpture,  which  are  at  the  present  day  among  the  most 
valuable  parts  of  the  work,  though  occupying  the  greater  part 
of  three  books,  are  mere  digressions,  having  very  little  con- 
nection with  its  general  plan  and  purpose. 

In  this  instance  we  have,  by  a  rare  piece  of  good  fortune, 
full  information  not  only  concerning  the  life  of  the  author, 
and  the  exact  date  of  the  publication  of  his  work,  but  we 
possess  unusually  full  particulars   concerning  his  mode  of 


^  Prsefat.  §  14.  We  have  here  the 
first  application  of  the  term  which  is 
so  familiar  to  us  in  modem  times  of  an 
Encyclopiedia.  It  is  strange  that  the 
compilers  of  Greek  Ijcxicons  aU  reject 
the  word  as  a  barbarous  compound, 


without  adverting  to  its  use  by  Pliny, 
who  moreover  distinctly  employ  it  as 
one  already  familiar  ("jam  omma  attin- 
genda,  quae  GrsDci  t^s  ^7irvir\oirai8c(as 
vocant"). 
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study  and  the  manner  in  which  he  amassed  the  materials  for 
so  vast  an  undertaking,  which  it  is  very  important  to  bear  in 
mind  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  results  transmitted  to  us. 
§  2.  Caius  Plinius  Secundus,  commonly  known  as  Plixt 
the  Elder,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  nephew  of  the  same 
name,  was  bom  in  a.d.  23,  either  at  Verona  or  Comum  in  the 
north  of  Italy — it  is  uncertain  which,— and  filled  Tarious 
public  oflSces,  among  others  that  of  procurator  in  Spain,  which 
he  held  during  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Nera  After  the 
accession  of  Vespasian  he  became  the  intimate  friend  of  that 
emperor,  as  well  as  of  his  son  Titus,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his 
great  work.  Among  other  employments  he  was  appointed  by 
Vespasian  to  the  command  of  the  Roman  fleet  at  Misenom, 
and  was  stationed  there  in  a.d.  79  when  the  great  eruption  of 
Vesuvius  took  place,  which  overwhelmed  Herculaneom  and 
Pompeii,  and  in  which  he  lost  his  life,  under  the  circmnstances 
related  by  his  nephew  in  a  well-known  letter.*  We  learn  from 
the  same  authority  that  besides  the  work  to  which  he  owes  his 
fame,  Pliny  had  already  composed  several  other  literary  wo^s, 
some  of  them  of  a  voluminous  character ;  the  most  important 
of  which  were,  a  History  of  the  Wars  in  Germany,  in  twenty 
books,  the  loss  of  which  is  much  to  be  regretted  in  a  geo- 
graphical as  well  as  historical  point  of  view ;  and  a  History  of 
his  own  Times,  in  continuation  of  the  work  of  Aufidins  Bassns, 
which  extended  to  thirty-one  books,  and  included  apparently 
a  portion  at  least  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian.*  Both  these 
works  appear  to  have  enjoyed  considerable  reputation,  and  to 
have  been  frequently  used  by  later  writers,  though  they  were 
in  great  measure  eclipsed  by  those  of  Tacitus,  who  possessed 
those  qualities  of  a  truly  great  historian  which  were  certainly 
wanting  in  Pliny. 

s  PliiL  KpM,  vi.  16.    For  fuller  par-  :       *  Plin.  EpuL  iii.  5.    Tlie  latter  «mk 

ticolan  conceming  the  life  of  Pliny,  u  alluded  to  b?  himaelf  in  tiie  |iwfi*» 

see  the  article  Plinius  in  Dr.  Smiths  to  his  Natural  Hi$toiy  (jj^  19,  SO).    It 

Did.  of  Biography;   and    the  Intro-  -   appears  that  it  was  then  coinplrtrd> 

dociion     to     Urlich*s     Chre^tomathia  but  had  not  yet  been  pabUahed. 
P/Miano,  Berlin,  1857. 
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It  was  not  therefore  till  a  comparatively  advanced  period  of 
life  that  he  devoted  himself  in  earnest  to  the  composition  of 
his  Natural  History ;  *  but  he  had  long  before  been  occupied 
with  preparing  the  materials  for  it.  It  must  have  been  mainly 
with  a  view  to  this  object  that  he  had  accumulated  the  mass 
of  notes  and  extracts  from  his  multifarious  reading  of  which 
his  nephew  has  given  us  so  lively  a  picture,  and  to  which  he 
himself  refers  in  the  elaborate  preface  which  he  has  prefixed 
to  his  work.  He  tells  us  himself  that  he  had  read  about 
2000  volumes,  out  of  which  he  had  collected  20,000  facta 
worthy  of  notice;  and  boasts  that  almost  all  this  had  been 
accomplished  at  spare  hours,  especially  at  night.^  He  was  in 
the  habit  of  reading  or  having  books  read  at  his  meals,  in  the 
bath,  while  travelling,  or  taking  exercise, — in  short,  at  every 
available  moment ;  and  always  making  notes  or  extracts  from 
all  he  read.'  Such  a  miscellaneous  farrago  of  materials  would 
obviously  require  a  sound  critical  spirit  to  distinguish  the 
valuable  from  the  worthless,  and  a  highly  scientific  turn  of 
mind  to  co-ordinate  this  mass  of  facts  into  any  clear  and  lucid 
arrangement.  Unfortunately  Pliny  was  almost  wholly  desti- 
tute either  of  the  one  quality  or  the  other.  He  himself  boasts 
with  some  reason  that  he  has  undertaken  a  task,  which  as  a 
whole  had  not  been  attempted  by  any  previous  writer,  either 
Greek  or  Koman ;'  and  he  has  been  justly  praised  by  Humboldt 
for  the  grandeur  of  the  conception  that  he  had  formed,  in  this 
first  essay  towards  a  physical  description  of  the  Universe.® 
But  the  same  author  admits  how  very  far  the  execution  of  his 
work  fell  short  of  the  original  idea,  not  only  from  defective 
arrangement  and  want  of  method, — "  the  elements  of  a  general 
knowledge  of  nature  lying  scattered  almost  without  order  in 


*  His  work  was  completed  and  pub- 
lished in  A.D.  77,  only  two  yean  before 
his  death,  as  we  learn  from  the  prefitce, 
§  3,  in  which  he  dedicates  it  to  Titus, 
in  his  sixth  oonsulsMp.  How  long 
before  it  was  actually  commenced  we 
have  no  means  of  judging. 


»  Prm/aiio,  §  17. 

'  Plin.  J.  Epist.  iii.  5. 

'  Pr«/.  §  14.  •*  Nemo  apud  nos,  qui 
idem  tentaverit,  nemo  apud  Grieoos  qui 
unus  omnia  ea  traotaverit" 

*  Humboldt's  ComuM,  vol.  ii.  p.  195, 
Engl,  transl. 
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his  great  work" — but  from  the  want  also  of  that  scientific 
insight  into  his  subject  without  which  it  was  impossible  to 
weave  his  accumulated  mass  of  materials  into  an  organized  or 
harmonious  whole.®  His  voluminous  treatise  remains  in  con- 
sequence a  vast  compilation,  bearing  testimony  to  the  mi- 
wearied  diligence  of  its  author  in  the  collection  of  his  facts, 
but  showing  at  the  same  time  an  almost  total  want  of  critical 
judgement  or  philosophical  arrangement.^ 

§  3.  The  great  naturalist  Cuvier  has  pronounced  a  strong 
censure  upon  that  part  of  Pliny's  work  which  relates  to  what 
is  now  commonly  known  as  natural  history;  and  has  shown 
how  far  inferior  he  was  in  this  department  to  his  great  prede- 
cessor Aristotle.^  The  same  remark  may  be  applied  with  even 
greater  force  to  the  geographical  portions,  which  are  perhaps 
on  the  whole  the  most  defective  parts  'of  the  whole  worL 
When  we  compare  them  with  the  writings  of  Eratosthenes 
and  Strabo,  we  are  struck  with  the  almost  total  absence  of  any 
scientific  comprehension  of  his  subject,  or  of  those  general 
views  which,  however  imperfectly  developed,  were  certainly 
present  to  the  minds  of  the  Greek  geographers.  Instead  of 
any  geographical  outlines  of  the  general  structure  and  com- 
position of  the  continents,  or  of  the  several  countries  that 
compose  them,  we  find  for  the  most  part  mere  dry  catalogues 
of  the  names  of  cities,  or  tribes,  rivers  and  mountains ;  some- 
times arranged  with  reference,  more  or  less  carefully  observed, 
to  the  lines  of  coast;  but  generally,  especially  where  the 
interior  of  a  country  is  concerned,  enimierated  in  alphabetical 
order,  or  jumbled  together  \\ithout  any  arrangement  whatever. 
The  use  of  maps,  as  we  have  seen,  was  already  familiar  in 


*  Ibid.  pp.  195-198.  respect,  but  by  the  stalement  appended 

>  How  much  he  prided  himself  upon  to  the  summary  of  each  book  of  the 

the  mere  accumulation  of  facts,  without  {  number  of  such  fiictSi  or  imUia  stale- 

reference  to  the  scientific  use  made  of  |  ments  (res  et  historuB  ei  ohaertatiDoee) 

them,  or  the  value  of  the  authorities  i  which  it  contained, 
from  which  they  were  derived  is  shown,  i      '  Cuvierin  theBwyrapkie  VmimrmBt^ 

not  only  by  the  tone  of  s(.'lf-complac«>ncy  \  art.  Plinb.    Bee  aleo  the  n-marks  of 

with  which  ho  dwells  in  his  Preface  \  Humboldt,  /.  e.  p.  197. 
(Ml  what  ho  hud  accou|iliKlRd  iu  thi^ 
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the  days  of  Pliny,  and  he  had  the  advantage  among  others 
of  consulting  that  prepared  by  Agrippa  on  a  large  scale,  to 
which  we  have  already  adverted.^  It  is  obvious  from  internal 
evidence  that  his  enumeration  of  towns,  headlands,  bays  and 
other  natural  features  of  the  coasts,  was  taken  in  many  cases 
from  such  authorities,  and  in  these  instances  he  often  supplies 
us  with  a  paraplus  of  considerable  value  from  the  number  of 
names  and  details  which  it  furnishes ;  but  where  this  guide  is 
wanting,  we  have  generally  no  geographical  indication  what- 
ever to  point  out  the  site  of  the  places  enumerated.  In  no 
instance  does  he  attempt  to  determine  their  position  by  refer- 
ence to  latitude  and  longitude,  in  the  maimer  pointed  out  by 
Eipparchus,  and  subsequently  developed  by  Ptolemy.  Nor 
do  we  find  him,  except  in  a  very  few  cases,  making  any  use  of 
the  great  lines  of  Eoman  highway,  which  being  in  his  time 
already  extended  to  almost  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  might 
have  afforded  to  a  geographer  much  assistance  in  explaining 
the  position  of  the  towns  and  cities  through  which  they 
passed.* 

Another  grave  defect  is  the  want  of  chronological  dis- 
crimination in  the  use  of  his  authorities.  He  makes  use  of  the 
earlier  Greek  writers,  such  as  Eratosthenes  or  the  historians  of 
Alexander,  as  if  they  stood  on  the  same  footing  with  recent  or 
contemporary  authors ;  and  frequently  mixes  the  two  sets  of 
authorities  together,  without  any  attempt  to  distinguish  them. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  regard  to  Asia,  his  account 
of  which  is  much  like  what  would  be  produced  by  a  modem 
writer,  who  attempted  to  blend  together  the  geography  of 
Marco  Polo  and  Ibn  Batuta  with  the  results  of  the  most  recent 


«  See  Chapter  XX.  p.  177. 

*  There  cannot  be  a  stronger  proof 
of  thia  thun  his  omission  of  all  no- 
tice of  the  Egnatian  Way,  which,  be- 
sides its  own  importance  as  the  great 
high-road  between  Europe  and  Asia, 
was  an  invaluable  assistance  to  tho, 
geographer  in  regard  to  the  confused 
and  difficult  gK)gnipt)y  of  Macedonia 
and  Thrace.     Its  importance  in  this 


respect  had  (as  we  have  seen)  been 
foUy  recognised  by  Polybins  and  Strabo 
(see  Chapter  XYIL  p.  27).  It  is  even 
more  singular  that  wnere  he  gives  the 
actual  d^tance  from  Dyrrhachinm  to 
Byzantium  (iv.  §  46),  which  could  only 
have  been  measured  along  this  road,  ho 
greatly  understates  it,  making  it  only 
711  M.  P.,  while  the  real  distance  was 
754  miles  {Ilin.  Ant  p.  317). 
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English  and  Bnssian  researches,  without  any  reference  to  the 
different  sources  from  which  his  statements  proceeded. 

§  4.  The  great  value  of  Pliny's  work  really  lies  in  its  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  political  or  statistical  geography  ct 
the  countries  that  were  in  his  time  organized  as  i»oYinoe8 
under  the  Koman  Empire.    We  have  already  pointed  out* 
how  much  the  extension  of  the  imperial  administration  must 
have  tended  to  this  end ;  and  the  circumstance  of  Pliny  having 
himself  filled  important  public  offices,  both  at  Borne  and  in 
the  provinces,  must  have  secured  him  full  access  to  official 
documents,  as  well  as  drawn  his  attention  to  their  valne  and 
importance.     It  is  unfortunate  that,  in  availing  liiinqft]f  of 
these  resources,  he  confined  himself  to  the  mere  nomenclature 
of  geography,  or  to  collecting  scattered  notices  of  individual 
facts  for  his  natural  history :  he  never  appears  to  have  sought 
to  combine  these  into  one  organic  whole,  or  to  present  such  a 
picture  of  a  country,  including  its  natural  features,  charac- 
teristics and  productions,  as  is  essential  to  the  politician  (V 
historian,  not  less  than  the  geographer.     This  deficiency  is 
apparent  even  with  regard  to  those  countries,  with  respect  to 
which  he  had  the  best  means  of  information,  such  as  Spain  and 
Gaul,  of  neither  of  which  does  he  give  us  anything  like  a 
general  picture,  or  characteristic  description,  such  as  those 
presented  to  us  by  Caesar  and  Strabo,  any  more  than  a  clear 
geographical  outline. 

Pliny  himself  indeed  repeatedly  apologizes  for  the  hastv 
manner  in  which  he  runs  over  his  descriptions  of  countries,  on 
account  of  the  necessity  of  brevity,  and  that  he  is  hastening 
on  to  the  more  essential  parts  of  his  subject.  But  these  con- 
siderations do  not  prevent  him  from  filling  page  after  page 
with  voluminous  lists  of  obscure  names,  while  he  omits  almost 
entirely  to  point  out  the  leading  geographical  features  of  each 
country,  or  describe  the  natural  characters  that  distinguish  it 
It  is  still  more  remarkable  that  he  scarcely  attempts  to  give 


*  See  Chapter  XX.  p.  176. 
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any  account  of  the  characteristics  of  the  inhabitants  of  each 
region,  of  their  manners  and  customs,  or  even  of  their  physical 
peculiarities.  Such  notices,  one  would  have  thought,  would 
have  found  their  place  with  peculiar  appropriateness  in  a  geo- 
graphical treatise  designed  as  an  introduction  to  a  general 
History  of  Nature.  But  so  completely  has  Pliny  left  aside 
this  important  branch  of  his  subject,  that  he  is  inferior  in  this 
respect  not  only  to  the  great  work  of  Strabo,  but  even  to  the 
summary  compendium  of  Pomponius  Mela.  It  is  strange  to 
find  an  author  who  aspires  to  give  a  complete  natural  history 
of  the  world  ignoring  altogether  the  natural  history  of  Man, 
and  the  distinctive  peculiarities,  whether  physical  or  acquired, 
of  the  different  races  that  people  the  surface  of  the  globe.* 

§  5.  But  if  he  thus  entirely  misconceived  the  nature  of  the 
problem  with  which  he  had  to  deal,  and  the  task  that  he  had 
undertaken,  in  one  branch  of  his  subject  at  least  he  sought, 
though  with  little  success,  to  contribute  to  the  domain  of  posi- 
tive geographical  knowledge,  by  the  introduction  of  numerous 
measurements  of  distances.  These  statements  are  in  all  cases 
derived  from  previous  authorities,  frequently  without  naming 
them,  and  for  the  western  parts  of  Europe,  including  Italy,  are 
probably  for  the  most  part  taken  from  Agrippa,  whom  he  him- 
self in  one  passage  extols  as  worthy  of  especial  confidence.^ 
In  many  other  cases  they  are  obviously  derived  from  peripli, 
or  descriptions  of  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  Euxine,  &c., 
such  as  were  so  common  in  ancient  times,  and  so  necessary 
for  navigators  when  latitudes  and  longitudes  were  practically 
unknown.®    For  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  and 


*  The  seventh  book  indeed  contains 
a  large  assemblage  of  facts  concemine 
the  nature  of  man,  his  physical  and 
mental  qualities;  but  not  even  an 
attempt  at  anyUiing  like  an  ethno- 
grapliical  review  of  the  phvsical  pecu- 
liarities and  characters  of  the  different 
varieties  of  mankind.  At  the  same 
time  no  portion  of  Pliny's  work  con- 
tains a  greater  accumulation  of  fables 
and  absurd  stories,  many  of  them  taken 
from  Isigonus  of   Nica>a,  and   other 


authors  who  belonged  to  the  class  of 
TopaSo^oypA^i  or  avowed  collectors  of 
marveUous  tales.  (See  especially  c.  2, 
§§  9-32.) 

'  iii.  2,  §  17.  See  Chapter  XX.  p.  177. 

'  Among  Roman  writers,  besides 
Agrippa,  he  frequently  cites  the  au- 
thority of  Yarro,  by  which  name  he 
probably  means  Yano  Ataoinus,  not 
the  elder  and  more  celebrated  writer 
of  the  name.    See  Chapter  XX.  p.  171. 
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for  Asia,  he  falls  back  for  the  most  part  upon  Greek  wntoBi 
especially  Timosthenes,  Artemidoms  and  IsidomSy  while  fx 
the  more  remote  proyinces  of  Upper  Asia  he  chiefly  followed 
Eratosthenes.® 

It  would  be  unjust  to  deny  that  the  distances  thus  gmsk  bj 
Pliny  are  frequently  of  considerable  yalue,  especially  where 
they  are  measured  along  the  coasts :  while  others  are  of  inteiest 
in  enabling  us  to  understand  and  reconstruct  the  geographical 
systems  of  earlier  writers.    But  the  point  that  is  most  t&omA" 
able  throughout,  is  the  want  of  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Pliny  himself  to  reconcile,  or  even  discuss,  the  disciepaiiciet 
between  them.     Where  he  met  with  divergent  statements,  he 
simply  contents  himself  with  repeating  them,  without  any 
attempt  to  determine  between  them,  or  to  pronounce  in  iaTCNir 
of  the  one  system  or  the  other.    Strabo  indeed  was  frequently 
compelled  to  do  the  same  thing;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  1m 
often  also  exercised  an  independent  judgement,  and  while 
he  in  general  followed  the  authority  of  Eratosthenes,  whose 
system  he  has  set  forth  in  a  clear  and  intelligible  manner,  he 
at  other  times  departed  from  his  views,  and  set  up  a  scheme  of 
his  own,  frequently  indeed  less  correct  than  that  of  his  pre^ 
decessor,  but  for  which  he  gives  his  reasons,  and  works  out  his 
conclusions  in  an  intelligible  form.    Both  Strabo  and  En- 
tosthenes  had  a  clear  idea  of  what  scientific  geography  ought 
to  be,  however  defective  might  be  their  materials,  and  their 
conclusions  in  consequence  erroneous.    Pliny  on  the  contmy 
had  no  conception  of  scientific  geography  at  all,  and  does  not 
attempt  to  enter  into  any  discussion  on  the  subject.    It  was 
enough  for  him  to  take  the  materials  that  he  found  ready  to 
his  hand,  without  attempting  to  frame  them  into  one  con- 
sistent whole :  and  though  he  has  in  this  manner  occasionally 
preserved  to  us  passages  and  statements  of  much  sdentifie 
value,  it  has  been  without  any  indication  that  he  himself 
appreciated  their  importance,  or  sought  to  distinguish  them 


'  Scf  vi.  §§  3,  36,  56,  &c 
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from  the  mass  of  miscellaneous  matter  by  which  they  are 
surrounded. 

§  6.  Nowhere  are  these  defects  more  conspicuous  than  in 
the  second  book,^  in  which  he  gives  a  general  view  of  all  that 
was  comprehended  by  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  Meteor- 
ology, a  term  which  they  applied  in  a  much  more  general 
sense  than  it  is  employed  at  the  present  day,  as  including  all 
that  was  known  of  the  celestial  bodies,  the  sun,  moon,  and  five 
planets,  as  well  as  the  phenomena  of  comets  and  falling  stars, 
meteors,  thunder  and  lightning,  the  seasons,  winds,  and  tem- 
pests, as  well  as  volcanoes  and  earthquakes.  With  regard  to 
the  general  questions  concerning  the  earth  itself,  its  position, 
and  relations  to  the  other  bodies  of  the  universe,  Pliny  acqui- 
esces in  the  system  that  was  generally  received  in  his  day, 
and  had  been  clearly  expounded  by  Posidonius :  he  describes 
briefly  but  correctly  the  courses  of  the  planets,  and  explains 
the  cause  of  the  eclipses  both  of  the  sun  and  moon.  But  it  is 
remarkable  that  while  he  bestows  well-merited  praise  upon 
Hipparchus  for  the  astronomical  skill  that  had  enabled  him  to 
predict  eclipses  and  publish  tables  of  them  for  six  hundred 
years  to  come,^  he  censures  him  for  his  excessive,  and  "  almost 
impious "  daring,  in  attempting  to  catalogue  the  fixed  stars, 
and  determine  the  place  of  each,  so  that  future  astronomers 
might  note  whether  any  changes  really  occurred  in  them.^  He 
applies  the  same  epithet  to  the  attempt  of  Eratosthenes  to 
determine  the  circumference  of  the  earth,  though  he  admits 


>  The  first  book  contains  only  the 
table  of  contents  of  the  thirty-six  books 
that  follow,  which  was  drawn  up  by 
Pliny  himself  with  a  view  to  facilitate 
reference  to  the  different  topics  spe- 
cially treated  of.  It  was  designed  in 
the  first  instance  for  the  use  of  the 
emperor  Titus,  to  whom  the  work  was 
dedicated,  but  would  serve,  as  Pliny 
remarks,  for  the  convenience  of  others 
also  iPrxfat.  §§  32,  83).  He  has 
added  at  the  end  of  the  summary  of 
each  book,  a  list  of  the  authors  from 
whom  it  was  compiled;  a  very  inter- 
estiuf?  and  valuable  addition,  but  it 


must  not  be  supposed  that  he  had  con- 
sulted them  all  in  the  originaL  He 
certainly  often  takes  his  ^ts,  even 
where  he  cites  his  authorities,  at  second 
or  third  hand. 

»  ii.  12,  §  54. 

*  ii.  20,  §  95.  '*  Ideoque  ausos  rem 
etiam  deo  improbam,  adnumerare  poa- 
teris  steUas  ac  sidera  ad  nomen  expnn- 
gere."  Such  a  censure  seems  the  more 
remarkable  as  coming  from  one  whoee 
creed  was  a  pliUosopnical  pantheisoL 
See  the  fine  passage  vrith  which  ho 
o{)eiis  the  socoud  book. 
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that  his  process  of  reasoning  was  so  ingenionSy  that  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  believe  it.*  It  was  indeed  (he  says)  geneiaUy 
adopted,  though  Hipparchus  had  corrected  it  by  the  additum 
of  about  26,000  stadia.*^ 

This  strange  incapacity  of  appreciating  the  great  scientific 
conclusions  of  the  Greek  astronomers  who  had  preceded  him 
was  coupled  with  a  ready  and  almost  childish  belief  in  such 
absurd  notions  as  that  of  the  germs  of  all  creatures  fSedling 
from  the  figures  of  them  impressed  on  the  outer  circle  of  the 
heavens,  and  that  these,  when  they  fell  into  the  sea,  frequently 
became  mingled  together,  and  thus  gave  birth  to  monstrous 
and  unnatural  forms.^  On  the  other  hand  he  justly  rejected  the 
popular  notion,  which  appears  to  have  been  current  in  his  day, 
of  the  astrological  influences  of  the  stars  upon  the  human  race, 
or  that  every  man  had  his  star,  associated  with  him  from  his 
birth,  and  that  each  falling  star  marked  the  decease  of  the 
human  being  to  whom  it  belonged.' 

§  7.  Imperfectly  as  Pliny  evidently  understood  the  mathe- 
matical conclusions  of  his  predecessors,  he  at  least  clearly 
comprehended  those  which  had  the  most  immediate  bearing 
upon  geography, — the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  seasons,  the  variation  in  the  length  of  day  and 
night  according  to  the  latitude,  the  appearance  of  certain  stars 
above  the  horizon  from  the  same  cause,  and  so  on.  And  he 
correctly  argues  in  favour  of  the  globular  figure  of  the  earth, 
from  the  manner  in  which  ships,  lights,  and  high  land  dis- 
appear below  the  horizon."    The  same  thing  is  shown,  he  adds, 


*  ii  108,  §  247.  He  terms  it  »*i»i- 
probum  awum^  verum  ita  snbtili  argu- 
mentatione  oompiehensimi,  ut  pudeat 
non  credere/' 

Hia  statement  that  it  was  generaUy 
adopted  (quern  cunctis  probari  video)  is 
oonfirmed  by  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  referred  to  by  VitruTius  (de  Archu 
tedura^  L  6,  §  9)  as  a  conclusion  uni- 
YOvaUy  recognized.  The  dificrent 
estimate  formed  by  Posidonius  would 
appear  therefore  to  have  been  either 
overlooked  or  discredited. 


*  Conoeming  the  difficnltj  imned  bj 
these  words,  see  Qiapter  XVIL  p.  ^ 
note. 

*  ii.8.§7. 

ML  8,  §28.  **NecoiimnK>muBi{«e 
homine  orta  mortmitiir,  nee  ^iqn*» 
extingui  deoidua  ngnifioaai."  This  is 
the  first  allusion  I  have  foand  to  tbe 
beautiful  superstitkiu  of  whioli  soch 
poetical  use  has  been  made  in  the  well- 
Known  song  of  Bciai^ger,  ^  Lea  doiici 
qui  filcnt" 

*  iL  65,  §  1(H. 
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by  the  fact  that  certain  stars  and  constellations  are  visible  in 
some  countries  and  not  in  others.  Thus  the  Great  Bear  is  not 
visible  in  the  land  of  the  Troglodytes  (Ethiopia)  or  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  of  Egypt,  nor  is  the  bright  star  called  Canopus 
visible  in  Italy  or  the  Euxine,  while  at  Alexandria  it  rises  the 
fourth  part  of  a  sign  above  the  horizon,  but  at  Bhodes  it 
only  just  skirts  it.®  The  Great  Bear  in  like  manner  began 
to  set  at  Bhodes,  and  still  more  at  Alexandria,  while  at  Meroe 
it  was  only  visible  during  a  short  period  of  the  year. 

In  another  passage  he  correctly  describes  the  gradual 
lengthening  of  the  solstitial  day,  from  Meroe  where  the 
longest  day  was  only  12^  hours,  to  fourteen  hours  at  Alex- 
andria, fifteen  in  Italy,  and  seventeen  in  Britain,  where,  he 
adds,  the  lightness  of  the  summer  nights  already  promises 
that  which  is  proved  by  reasoning,  that  the  parts  of  the  earth 
nearest  the  pole  have  six  months  continual  day  in  summer, 
and  in  like  manner  six  months  continual  night  in  winter.^ 
Here  his  reasoning  is  perfectly  sound,  but  when  he  adds  that 
Pytheas  the  Massilian  writes  that  this  is  actually  the  case  in 
Thule,  an  island  six  days'  voyage  to  the  north  of  Britain,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  he  either  misconceived  or  misrepresented 
his  authority.^ 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  this  was  also  the 
case  when  he  cites  from  Onesicritus  and  other  writers  state- 
ments concerning  the  astronomical  appearances  in  India, 
which  are  almost  as  erroneous  as  that  just  quoted  concerning 
Thule.  The  shadow  falling  to  the  south — a  fact  which  can  of 
course  only  occur  within  the  tropics,  and  even  there  for  a  short 


•  ii.  70,  §  178. 

»  Ibid.  75,  §  186. 

«  ii.  75,  §  187  ;  iv.  16,  f  104.  ••Quod 
fieri  in  insala  Thule  Pytheas  MassiU- 
ensis  scripsit."  See  Chapter  XV. 
Note  H,  p.  613.  Tiie  stUi  stranger 
assertion  tliat,  "according  to  some," 
the  same  thing  took  place  in  the  island 
of  Mona,  *' about  2u0  miles  ftom  Ga- 
malodunum,  a  town  of  Britain,"  is  a 
striking  instance  of  the  utterly  un- 


critical character  of  Pliny's  mind, 
which  could  think  such  absurdities 
worthy  of  insertion,  without  even  a 
passing  word  of  refutation.  It  seems 
not  impossible  that  this  misconception 
may  have  arisen  from  the  passage  of 
GsBsar  (£.  G,  v.  13),  where,  after  de- 
scribing Mona,  he  speaks  of  the  astro- 
nomical phenomena  reported  to  occur 
in  other  islands  not  far  from  Britain. 
See  Chapter  XIX.  p.  128. 
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period  only,  until  one  approaches  the  equator,  is  stated  to  have 
been  observed  at  PaMala  during  the  stay  of  Alexander's  fleet ; 
and  the  same  statement  is  repeated  concerning  other  places  in 
the  northern  parts  of  India,  known  to  the  Greeks,  all  alike 
outside  the  tropics.  Here  it  appears  more  probable  that  the 
erroneous  or  exaggerated  accounts  were  really  found  by  Pliny 
in  his  original  authorities:^  but  there  are  nnfortnnately 
abundant  proofs  throughout  his  work  how  careless  he  was  in 
the  use  of  his  materials,  and  how  little  pains  he  took  to  ascer^ 
tain  the  true  meaning  of  the  authors  whose  works  he  had 
consulted,  and  whose  authority  he  cites.  A  single  passage 
will  suflSciently  exemplify  this. 

§  8.  After  stating  in  accordance  with  the  view  generally 
established  in  his  time,  that  the  earth  was  surrounded  by  a 
complete  belt  of  water,  so  that  the  inhabited  portion  of  it  was 
bounded  on  all  sides  by  the  ocean,  he  adds,  that  this  was  no 
longer  a  matter  of  proof  by  argument,  but  had  been  established 
by  direct  investigation.*  "From  Gades  to  the  Columns  of 
Hercules  "  (he  tells  us)  "  aroimd  the  shores  of  Spain  and  Gaul, 
the  whole  of  the  west  is  at  the  present  day  well  known  to 
navigators.  The  Northern  Ocean  was  also  navigated  for  the 
greater  part  under  the  auspices  of  Augustus,  his  fleet  having 
coasted  round  Germany  to  the  Cimbrian  Promontory,  and  from 
thence  looked  out  upon  a  boundless  sea,  which  was  reported 
to  extend  to  the  region  of  Scythia  and  the  parts  chilled  by 
excess  of  moisture.  For  which  reason  "  (he  observes)  "  it  is  most 
improbable  that  the  sea  should  be  wanting  where  there  is  the 
greatest  amount  of  moisture.^  Beyond  that  again,  the  whole 
coast  from  the  East,  and  from  the  Indian  Sea,  extending  round 
in  the  same  latitude  to  the  Caspian,  was  navigated  by  the 
Macedonian  fleets  under  the  reign  of  Seleucus  and  Antioehus. 
In  the  neiglibourhood  of  the  Caspian  also  many  shores  of  the 


*  See  this  point  discussed  in  a  note  dum,  sed  jam  ezperimcsitui  cognitiim,'' 
to  the  Vovage  of  Nearchus,  Chapter  ii.  66.  §  166. 

XIII.  NotcE,  p.  535.  *  No  further  development  i*  found 

*  ^Nec  argumontis  hoc  invcMigan-  in  Pliny  of  thL*  strangi*  specnlatioii. 
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ocean  have  been  explored,  and  but  little  is  wanting  for  the 
whole  of  the  north  on  both  sides  to  have  been  visited  by  navi- 
gators. But  as  if  to  leave  no  room  for  conjecture,  the  Palus 
Maeotis  affords  a  strong  argument  [of  the  proximity  of  such  a 
sea],  whether  it  be,  as  many  believe,  an  inlet  of  the  ocean,  or 
a  back-water  (restagnatio),  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  strip 
of  land.  On  the  other  side,  beginning  from  Gades  on  the  west, 
a  large  part  of  the  southern  coast  around  Mauretania  is  at  the 
present  day  frequented  by  navigators.  The  greater  part  of 
this  southern  sea  and  of  the  eastern  coast  was  made  known  by 
the  victories  of  Alexander,  as  far  as  the  Arabian  Gulf,  in 
which,  when  Caius  Caesar  the  son  of  Augustus  held  the  com- 
mand, portions  of  wrecks  are  said  to  have  been  recognized  as 
derived  from  ships  of  Spanish  origin.  And  while  the  power  of 
Carthage  was  at  its  height,  Hanno  made  the  passage  round 
from  Gades  to  the  borders  of  Arabia,  and  left  a  written  account 
of  his  voyage ;  as  did  also  Himilco,  who  was  sent  out  at  the 
same  time  to  explore  the  outer  coasts  of  Europe.*  Moreover 
Cornelius  Nepos  states  that  within  his  own  time  a  certain 
Eudoxus,  seeking  to  escape  from  king  [Ptolemy]  Lathyrus,  set 
out  from  the  Arabian  Gulf  and  accomplished  the  passage  to 
Gades,  and  long  before  him  Caelius  Antipater  asserts  that  he 
had  seen  a  merchant  who  had  sailed  from  Spain  to  Ethiopia 
for  the  sake  of  trade."  He  then  repeats  the  story  told  by 
Cornelius  Nepos  of  the  Indians  who  had  been  driven  by  storms 
round  the  northern  shores  of  Asia  and  Europe  to  the  coast  of 
Germany.' 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  stronger  instance  of  the  pro- 
miscuous manner  in  which  Pliny  raked  together  his  materials, 
or  of  the  total  want  of  critical  judgement,  or  even  common 
accuracy  with  which  he  made  use  of  them.     We  have  already 


*  This  is  the  first  mention  we  find  of 
the  voyage  of  Himilco,  and  the  only 
notice  of  it  that  occura  in  Pliny,  thongn 
his  name,  as  well  as  that  of  Uanno,  is 
found  in  the  list  of  his  authorities  for 
the  book.     The   subject  will   be  dis- 


cussed when  we  oome  to  the  work  of 
Avienus,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
what  little  knowledge  we  possess  con- 
cerning it 

'  ii.  67,  §§  167-170.    See  Ciiopter 
XX III.  p.  364. 
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seen  what  was  the  real  extent  of  the  exploration  of  tlie  northern 
coasts  of  Europe  nnder  Angastus ;  bnt  on  this  point  at  least 
Pliny  only  leflected  the  popular  impression  of  his  time,  con- 
firmed by  tho  statement  of  Augustus  himself.*  With  regard 
to  the  alleged  Toyage  of  the  Macedonians  £rom  the  Indian 
Ocean  to  the  Caspian,  we  haTC  also  seen  what  was  the  reil 
foundation  of  the  story,  and  how  carefully  Strabo  distinguishes 
the  assertion  of  Patrocles  that  it  was  pomlley  from  the  popular 
idea  that  it  had  been  actually  accomplished.  In  like  manner 
the  statements  concerning  the  Toyages  of  Hanno  and  Eudoxns 
are  altogether  perverted  and  misinterpreted ;  while  the  story 
of  the  Indians  told  by  Cornelius  Nepos  must  be  in  great  part 
if  not  altogether,  a  fiction,  and  the  supposed  disooTerj  of  the 
figure-heads  of  Spanish  ships  in  the  Bed  Sea  recalls  the  similar 
tale  told  by  Eudoxus,  of  which  it  is  probably  only  a  repetition. 
The  strange  argument  derived  from  the  supposed  proximity  of 
the  Palus  Haeotis,  is  one  of  those  curious  instances  of  subtle 
arguments  based  upon  no  foundation  at  all,  which  are  not  un- 
commonly found  in  the  later  Greek  writers.  But  it  is  singular 
that  Pliny  did  not  see  how  completely  this  hypothesis  was  at 
variance  with  the  well-known  fact  that  the  Tanais  flowed  into 
the  Palus  Maeotis,  and  with  his  own  statement  that  it  had 
its  sources  in  the  Rhipaean  Mountains,  far  to  the  north  of 
that  sea.* 

§  9.  The  notices  collected  by  Pliny  concerning  earthquakes, 
volcanic  eruptions,  and  other  physical  phenomena,  are  not 
without  value,  some  of  his  facts  being  otherwise  unknown. 
But  his  philosophical  remarks  and  conclusions  are  of  the  most 
futile  character,  and  we  find  no  trace  of  the  sagacious  observa- 
tion of  Strabo,  who  pointed  out  the  obvious  signs  of  volcanic 
action  in  countries  where  no  outbreaks  of  the  kind  had  heeai 
recorded,  and  thus  led  the  way  to  the  acknowledgement  of  the 
important  part  borne  by  these  forces  in  remodelling  the  surface 
of  the  globe. 

•  8ee  CbApter  XX.  p.  IdO.  •  ir.  12, 1 78. 
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With  regard  to  the  height  of  mountains — ^an  important  branch 
of  physical  geography  generally  neglected  by  ancient  writers 
— he  quotes  the  statement  of  Dicaearchus,  that  Pelion,  which 
was  the  highest  mountain  he  had  measured,  d^d  not  exceed 
1250  paces  (6250  feet)  in  perpendicular  altitude;  but  adds 
that  some  of  the  highest  summits  of  the  Alps  rose  with  a  con- 
tinuous slope  for  a  distance  of  not  less  than  fifty  miles.^ 
Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  the  elevation  of  Mount  Hsemus  as 
attaining  to  six  Roman  mUes.^  But  probably  he  does  not  in 
either  case  mean  to  represent  this  as  the  perpendicular  alti- 
tude.^ It  would  be  curious  to  know  on  what  foundation  a 
writer  named  Fabianus  (whom  he  cites  as  his  authority)  had 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  greatest  depth  of  the  sea  was 
fifteen  stadia.^ 

§  10.  Pliny  concludes  his  second  book  with  a^discussion  of 
the  various  measurements  that  had  been  given  t)f  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  inhabited  portion  of  the  earth.  Adopting, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  general  conclusion  of  the  Greek  geogra- 
phers, that  this  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  ocean,  so  as 
to  constitute  in  fact  a  great  island,  he  adopted  also  their  view, 
that  its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west  much  exceeded  its 
breadth  from  north  to  south.  In  repeating  the  estimates  that 
had  been  formed  of  its  dimensions,  it  is  remarkable  that  he 


»  ii.  65,  §  162. 

'  iv.  11,  §41.  It  is  more  gtrange 
that  he  should  describe  Saoce,  the 
central  peak  of  Samothrace,  which  is 
really  only  5240  feet  high,  and  far 
nferior  to  the  neighbouring  Athos,  as 
m  miles  in  height    Ibid.  12,  §  73. 

'  This  appears  to  me  certainly  to  be 
he  natural  construction  of  the  first 
>as8age,  where  he  says  :  *'  Mihi  incerta 
ifldc  vidctur  coiijectatio,  baud  ignaro 
[uosdam  Alpium  vertices  longo  tractu 
lec  breviore  quinouaginta  mUlium 
lassuum  adsurgere.  But  the  words 
lave  been  frequently  understood  as 
mplving  that  this  was  their  actual 
icight,  or  perpendicular  elevation ;  an 
bsurdity  that  we  hlive  no  right  to 

VOL.  II. 


force  upon  our  author,  when  his  words 
wiU  fairly  admit  of  another  meaning. 

*  **AltiS8imum  mare  xv  stadiorum 
Fabianus  tradit."  ii.  102,  §  22a  This 
Fabianus  is  doubtless  the  same  author 
whom  he  quotes  in  one  of  his  latest 
books  under  the  name  of  Papirius 
Fabianus,  and  terms  **naturfB  rerum 
peritissimus  "  (xxxvi.  15,  §  125).  He 
was  a  friend  of  the  elder  Seneca,  and 
published  many  works  of  a  philo- 
sophical, as  well  as  others  of  a  rhe- 
torical character.  Posidonius,  as  we 
have  seen,  estimated  the  greatest  depth 
of  the  Mediterranean  at  1000  fathoms, 
equal  to  ten  stadia.  (See  Chapter 
3LVIII.  p.  98.) 
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altogether  omits  those  given  by  Eratosthenee,  which  are  so 
fully  discnssed  by  Strabo,  and  contents  himself  with  giving 
the  statements  of  Artemidoms,  and  comparing  with  them 
those  of  Isidoms.'  The  former  have  been  already  folly  dis- 
cnssed.* The  value  of  Isidoms  as  an  authority  we  have  no 
means  of  estimating:  and  Pliny  merely  gives  hia  general 
results,  without  any  details  of  the  calculation  on  whidi  they 
were  founded.  It  appears  that  he  estimated  the  total  length 
of  the  world  from  India  to  Gades  at  9818  Boman  miles^ 
(78,544  stadia),  while  Artemidoms  made  it  only  8568  miles,  or 
68,545  stadia:  while  in  regard  to  its  breadth,  he  made  an 
addition  of  not  less  than  1250  miles  to  the  north,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Tanais  to  the  parallel  of  Thnle,  a  proceeding 
that  is  justly  censured  by  Pliny  as  a  mere  conjecture,*  but  he 
adds  that  the  extent  of  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Sanna- 
tians  towards  the  north  was  undoubtedly  very  great.* 

He  concludes  with  referring  to  the  measuremrait  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  earth,  by  Eratosthenes ;  but  cannot  refrain 
from  adding  a  foolish  story,  which  he  himself  discredits^  of  a 
certain  Dionysodoms,  a  mathematician  of  Meloa,  in  whose  tomb 
was  found  a  letter  stating  that  after  his  death  he  had  pene> 
trated  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  that  the  distance  was 
42,000  stadia.  (!)'  As  this  would  be  the  radius  corresponding 
(in  round  numbers)  to  a  circumference  of  252,000  stadia — ^it  is 
evident  that  the  fiction  was  invented  in  order  to  sapport  the 
received  calculation  of  this  measurement.    It  seems  not  im- 


*  Thtf  Indoros  is  probably  identioal 
with  the  author  of  the  little  work  {IraB- 
fui  nap$unC)  stiU  extant  under  the  name 
of  IMooms  of  ChaiBZ,  bat  the  state- 
menti  in  question  most  have  been 
iaicen  tnmk  another  work.  See  Chapter 
XX.  p.  164. 

•  See  Chapter  XYin.  p.  64. 

'  **Qam  coojeetnra  divinationis  est" 
ii.  108, 1246.  It  is  evident  that  Indoms 
fcjlowed  the  same  general  Tiew  as  Era- 
tosthenes,  in  thns  canrjring  the  conti- 
nent  of  Europe  fiv  to  the  north,  to  oor- 
respood  with  the  asiimied  latitude  of 


Thnle.  But  hit  addtHoa  ii  aa  Ium  ss 
to  be  iminieUigifala,  if  the  Ugaras  givn 
bj  Pliny  are  eorreet. 

•  He  seems  «▼»  to  think  ttut  it 
mi^ht  not  be  len  eiteniive  tkaa  the 
estimate  given  bylsidosm  ^gfsasa 
minore  qnam  pcoacSme  ^elo  matia,  8»- 
matarmnSnesnoaaiiiitaQifo?*i«.  la 
adopting  thia  view  be  anal  kave  «- 
tirely  forgotten  hia  ofwa  wigmmm^  9m 
the  prozimtty  of  the  Plaha  MaHlii  ti 
the  Northern  Ooeui. 

•  iL  10»,  f  S4a 
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probable  that  the  statement  as  to  the  distance  had  really  been 
made  by  Dionysodoms,  and  the  story  afterwards  perverted 
into  the  strange  form  in  which  it  is  repeated  by  Pliny. 


Section  2. — Descriptive  Geography. 

§  1.  Pliny  next  proceeds  to  the  detailed  description  of  the 
different  countries  of  the  world.  Here  he  follows  an  order 
different  from  that  of  Mela,  but  scarcely  less  inconvenient. 
Beginning  from  the  Strait  of  Gades  (as  he  calls  that  of  Gib- 
raltar) he  follows  the  northern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
describing  the  parts  of  Spain  and  Gaul  adjoining  that  sea ; 
then  the  western  portions  of  Italy,  down  to  the  Bruttian  Pro- 
montory and  Locri ;  after  which  he  gives  a  brief  account  of  all 
the  islands  in  this  western  portion  of  the  Mediterranean, 
including  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  Sicily :  then  he  returns  along 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  describing  the  eastern  portions  of 
Italy,  with  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  Yenetia,  and  in  connection  with 
these  the  Alpine  nations,  including  the  Bhaetians  and  Yinde- 
licians.  Thence  he  descends  along  the  opposite  coast  of  the 
Adriatic  through  Libumia  and  Dalmatia,  both  of  which  he 
includes  in  lUyricum,  to  the  Acroceraunian  Promontory,  which 
he  considers  as  the  limit  of  the  second  section  of  southern 
Europe :  ^  he  then  adds  a  brief  account  of  the  provinces  of  the 
interior,  Noricum,  Pannonia,  and  Moesia,  and  notices  a  few  of 
the  islands  on  the  Illyrian  coast  The  fourth  book  begins  with 
a  long  and  detailed,  but  extremely  unsatisfactory,  description 


*  Here  he  is  certainly  following  a 
kind  of  geographical  arrangement;  for 
be  begins  with  telling  ns  mat  the  sea 
indents  Europe  with  many  recesses, 
but  especially  with  four  principal  gulfs 
(sinus),  iii.  1,  §  5.  The  first  of  tiiese 
he  conceiyes  as  extending  from  the 
promontory  of  Calpe'in  Spain  to  that 
of  Locri  (Leucopetra)  in  Italy;  the 
second,  from  the  same  promontonr  to 
that  of  Acroceraunia ;  and  the  third, 


from  thence  to  the  Hellespont.  **  Ter- 
tius  Europie  sinus  Acrocerauniis  in- 
cipit  montibus,  flnitur  Hdlesponto." 
In  what  sense  the  term  '^ sinus** 
can  possibly  be  appUed  to  thisportion 
of  the  Mediterranean  it  is  difflouU  to 
conceiTC.  Had  he  taken  either  of 
the  southern  promontories  of  the  Pe- 
loponnese  it  would  have  fiimished 
something  like  a  natund  limit 

2  o  2 
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of  Greece,  followed  by  Macedonia  and  Thiaoe  to  the  HeIIe9> 
pont :  then  follows  a  very  long  and  minute  ennineiation  of  the 
Greek  islands ;  after  which  he  returns  to  Thrace,  deacribiiig 
the  coasts  of  the  Euxine  and  the  adjoining  nations,  the  Gkte 
and  Scythians,  as  far  as  the  Palus  Maeotis  and  the  Tamos,  in 
connection  with  which  he  repeats  the  fable  of  the  lUiipfleaii 
Mountains  and  the  Hyperboreans.  Thence  he  crosses  these 
mountains^ — which  he  evidently  pictured  to  himself  as  a  range 
running  parallel  with  the  ocean,  and  bounding  the  EuiDpean 
Scythians  to  the  north — to  the  shores  of  the  Northern  Ocean, 
and  follows  these  westward  back  to  Gades.  Tfl^  notices  of  the 
coasts  and  islands  of  the  Northern  Ocean  are,  as  might  be 
expected,  very  few  and  scanty,  and  even  those  of  Germany 
singularly  meagre.  The  same  is  the  case  also  with  Britain  and 
Ireland,  which  he  next  mentions,  while  he  is  of  course  able  to 
give  a  copious  list  of  the  towns  and  tribes  of  the  external  pio- 
vinces  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  as  he  returns  along  their  coasts  to 
Gades  and  the  Straits  from  whence  he  set  out. 

§  2.  There  was  doubtless  no  province  of  the  Boman  Empire 
with  which  Pliny  was  more  familiar,  or  concerning  which  he 
had  better  means  of  information,  than  Spain,  in  which  he  had 
himself  filled  the  office  of  Procurator,  or  civil  governor.*  Bnt 
for  that  very  reason  we  are  the  more  struck  with  the  extremely 
imperfect  character  of  the  description  he  has  left  us,  considei^ 
in  a  geographical  point  of  view.  In  fact,  he  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  given  us  any  geographical  account  of  it  at  aU;  a 
deficiency  the  more  striking  as  the  strange  manner  in  which 
he  has,  by  the  arrangement  already  explained,  divided  it  into 
two  portions,  rendered  it  particularly  necessary  to  give  a  good 


*  ThiB  is  his  own  oxpreasion :  ^  Exe- 
vndnm  deinde  est,  ut  extora  Europie 
dieantur,  irantgret^ttque  Riphxot  mon- 
U$  littos  Ooeani  septemtrionalis  .  .  . 
legeDdmn."  iy.  13,  §  94.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  these  visionary  moun- 
tains had  as  definite  a  place  in  Pliny's 
conception  of  the  geocrraphy  of  Europe 
as  the  Alps  or  the  Balkan. 


*  See  ahove.  p.  372.  Hie  enel  dale 
and  duration  of  his  gofenuBenl  it  ib- 
certain.  But  he  appeals  not  to  bavs 
returned  to  Borne  tul  the  nigs  ef  Sm- 
pasian,  ahoat  ajk.TS. 

No  allusion  is  fomd  in  his  iratk  to 
his  having  any  special  sduius  cf  is- 
formation  on  this  aoeoinit 
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general  outline  of  the  whole.  But  such  an  outline  is  wholly 
wanting.  The  whole  country  had  in  the  time  of  Pliny  been 
completely  brought  under  the  Boman  system  of  administration, 
and  had  been  divided  for  administrative  and  judicial  purposes 
into  districts  (conventus  juridici),  each  of  which  had  its  chief 
town  or  capital,  to  which  all  the  surrounding  towns  and  native 
tribes  were  subject.  This  division  has  been  made  by  Pliny  (in 
this  as  in  many  other  cases)  the  basis  of  his  description,  and 
such  a  choice  was  well  adapted  for  a  mere  statistical  enumera- 
tion of  the  names  of  places,  which  is  in  fact  for  the  most  part 
all  that  he  has  given  us,  accompanied  with  a  notice  of  the 
municipal  condition  of  those  which  possessed  any  peculiar 
privileges,  as  colonies,  municipalities  of  Eoman  citizens,  &c. 
All  this  affords  excellent  material  for  the  political  statistics  of 
the  Boman  Empire,  and  the  great  number  of  names  that  he 
enumerates  is  of  use  to  the  topographer  in  modem  times,  who 
is  often  enabled  to  identify  them  without  any  geographical 
indications  from  their  being  still  preserved  in  very  little  altered 
form.*  Nor  does  he  omit  to  mention  briefly,  with  regard  to  all 
the  great  rivers  of  the  peninsula —the  Iberus,  Durius,  Tagus, 
Baetis,  &c. — both  where  they  take  their  rise  and  the  nations  or 
cities  by  which  they  flow.  But  no  attempt  is  made  to  com- 
bine these  separate  notices,  or  to  show  the  connection  and 
boundaries  of  the  river-systems  of  Spain ;  while  of  its  moun- 
tain chains,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pyrenees,  he  has  given 
us  no  particulars  at  all.  Imperfect  as  were  the  notions  pos- 
sessed by  Strabo  of  the  physical  geography  of  the  Iberian 
peninsula,  they  were  decidedly  superior  to  those  which  are 
furnished  us  by  Pliny,  though  the  latter  had  far  ampler  mate- 
rials for  the  topographical  and  detailed  description  of  the 


*  The  copious  lists  given  by  Pliny  of 
the  cities  aud  "  populi "  of  Spain  are 
examined  and  compared  wim  those 
furnished  by  other  authors,  by  M. 
Heiss  (Description  Oin^rale  de$  MoU' 
naies  Antiqwss  de  VEspagne,  4to  Paris, 
1870),  whose  work,  in  conjunction  with 
that  of  M.  Hubner,  published  in  1869, 


forming  the  second  volume  of  the  new 
Corpus  Inseripttonum  Laiinarum,  and 
oont^ning  the  inscriptions  found  in 
Spain,  has  for  the  first  time  placed  the 
compalrative  geography  of  the  Iberian 
peninsula  on  a  securely  established 
footing. 
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conntry.  Even  these  he  has  presented  to  na  in  so  crade  a  form, 
and  so  ill-arranged,  that  it  would  be  difficnit,  if  not  impossible, 
to  represent  on  a  map  this  mass  of  incoherent  and  often  con- 
tradictory details. 

One  of  the  few  points  in  which  he  shows  a  knowledge  of 
the  peninsula  in  advance  of  that  of  Strabo,  is  in  regard  to  the 
Pyrenees,  which  he  rightly  conceived  as  having  their  direction 
from  east  to  north-west,*  instead  of  from  south  to  north,  and 
thus  rendering  the  northern  side  of  the  peninsula  shorter  than 
the  southern  or  that  facing  the  Mediterranean.  He  is  also  the 
first  author  who  attaches  due  importance  to  the  projection 
formed  on  the  west  coast  by  the  great  headland  north  of 
Lisbon,  now  known  as  Cabo  da  Koca,  or  the  Rock  of  Lisbon ; 
though  he  has  fallen  into  a  strange  confusion  by  supposing 
this  to  have  been  the  headland  called  by  Greek  writers 
Artabrum.°  At  the  same  time  he  exaggerates  the  case  where 
he  makes  it  the  limit  between  the  two  sides  of  the  peninsula, 
and  reduces  the  Sacred  Promontory  (Cape  St.  Vincent),  which 
had  occupied  so  prominent  a  place  with  all  the  earlier 
geographers,  to  a  merely  secondary  position. 

§  3.  With  Gaul  his  acquaintance  is  far  less  complete ;  with 
the  exception  of  the  province  of  Gallia  Narbonensis  facing  the 


'  "Ipsa  Pjtenmi  jogs  ab  ezortn 
nquinoctiali  Tuhi  in  occoanm  brumal  um, 
brovioiea  bitere  BepteDtrionali  quam 
meridiauo  HiBpaniaa  (aciunt."  iv.  20, 
§110. 

*  Mela  first  meDtiniiB  this  promon- 
torjDiiiii^r  the  name  of  Mugnum  ([ii.  1, 
§  7).  Plioy  Bays  of  it :  "  eicurrit  de- 
inde  in  &ltum  vasto  ccimu  promoa- 
toriom,  quod  aliqui  Artabrura  appella- 
Tere,  alii  MagDum,  mnlti  OlidponenBe, 
ab  oppido,  terras,  maria,  ccelam  dia- 
oriminanB"  (iv.  21,  g  113).  No  doubt 
can  cxiit  as  tu  tbu  promontory  of  wbich 
he  tneanB  to  apeak,  [torn  the  Inat  nune 
applied  to  it.  as  well  an  from  his  placing 
it  south  of  the  Duriiu  (Doum).  But 
it  seems  almost  certain  that  he  iiaa 
erroneously  applied  to  it  what  Artemi- 
doros  Mid  of  me  Aitabiun  Promontory 


(Cape  FIniatcrre,  tbo  Nerinm  of  Strabo, 
to  which  Fliny  in  oummon  vrith  Mela 
gives  the  name  of  Colticum).  The 
words  which  follow:  "  lllo  tlnitar 
Hispanio)  hklus  et  a  circoitu  ejiu  iucipit 
frons:  sepleotrlo  hinc  occanosque  Gsl- 
liath,  occaauB  illiao  et  ooeanns  Atlan- 
tiona,"  are  certalrJy  applioablo  only  to 
Cape  Finialerre.  Thete  ia  evidently 
some  great  confueinn  in  the  matter,  but 
in  the  absetioe  of  the  earlier  aiitho- 


and  what  may  be  due  to  the  QteeE 
writers.  At  the  aamu  time,  with  his 
imprnved  meaiiB  of  in&miuitioD,  he 
ought  in  any  case  to  have  rectified 
theircmirs  and  cleared  up  tho  qucetioD, 
which  he  has  not  done. 
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Mediterranean,  which  is  on  the  whole  well  described,  though 
as  usual  wanting  in  clearness  of  arrangement.  But  here  both 
the  names  of  the  principal  tribes,  and  of  the  large  towns  that 
had  grown  up  under  the  long  continued  Boman  rule,  were  so 
well  known,  that  it  was  of  little  consequence  in  what  order 
they  were  mentioned.  Yet  we  miss  even  here  the  description 
of  the  peculiar  characters  of  the  coast  and  the  vast  marshes 
and  lagunes  formed  by  the  Bhone  and  other  riyers,  which 
constitute  so  remarkable  a  physical  feature  of  this  portion 
of  Gaul.  Of  the  province  generally  he  tells  us  that  in  its 
productions  and  culture,  as  well  as  the  civilization  and  wealth 
of  its  inhabitants,  it  was  become  rather  a  part  of  Italy  than  a 
province^ 

Of  the  remainder  of  Gaul,  or  the  provinces  verging  on  the 
Ocean,  he  disposes  in  a  very  summary  manner.  After  briefly 
indicating  the  division  into  three  provinces,  or  rather  into 
threer  nations — ^the  BelgsB,  Celtae,  and  Aquitani — in  which  he 
follows  the  divisions  marked  out  by  Ccesar  rather  than  those 
of  the  Boman  provinces  of  his  day,  though  he  appears  to 
regard  them  as  identical — he  proceeds  simply  to  enumerate 
the  "populi,"  tribes  or  districts,  included  in  each  division. 
Of  these  he  famishes  us  with  a  very  complete  list,  including 
all  those  mentioned  by  Caesar,  and  a  considerable  number 
more,  the  names  of  which  he  probably  derived  from  Agrippa, 
whose  personal  administration  of  Gaul  must  have  given  him  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  country.  But  beyond  this 
bare  list  of  names  Pliny  gives  us  no  information  at  all.  He 
hardly  mentions  even  any  of  the  towns,  some  of  which  had 
certainly  in  his  time  attained  to  considerable  importance ;  and 
none  of  the  rivers,  except  those  which  in  his  day,  like  the 


'  '^Agromm  culin,  vixomm  mo- 
mmque  dignatione,  ampUtadine  opum, 
nuUi  pTOYinoiamm  pottferenda,  breyi- 
terque  Italia  yeritis  quam  prorincia'* 
(iii.  4,  §  31).  He  describes  this  pro- 
vince as  boanded  on  the  north,  and 
separated  from  the  other  provinces  of 


Ganl  by  the  Mens  Gehenna  and  the 
Jura.  It  would  thus  include  the  Hel* 
yetians ;  though  Pliny  himself  enume- 
rates that  people  in  Gallia  Belgioa  (iy. 
17,  §  106),  to  which  they  were  certainly 
annexed  fur  administratiye  purposes. 
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Sequana  and  Gammnay  formed  the  boundarieB  <vf  the  pio- 
yinces,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Loire  (Ligeris),  wlddi 
he  terms  "  flnmen  clarum/'  ®  but  without  giving  ns  any  p«r> 
ticulars  as  to  its  origin  or  course.'  Almost  the  only  point  <tf  a 
strictly  geographical  character  which  he  condescends  to  notice 
is  the  projection  of  the  peninsula  of  Bretagne,  occupied  by  the 
Osismii,  which  he  describes  as  running  out  into  the  Ocean,  so 
that  its  circuit  was  not  less  than  625  Boman  miles,  though  the 
breadth  of  the  neck  or  isthmus  joining  it  to  the  mainland  was 
only  125  miles.  But  even  here  the  manner  in  which  this 
statement  is  introduced  is  such  as  would  be  unintelligible, 
were  we  not  able  to  compare  it  with  other  authoriiiee,  and 
acquainted  with  the  real  facts  of  the  case.^  It  is  strange  also 
that  he  appears  to  apply  the  name  of  Armorica,  which  as  we 
have  seen  was  in  use  in  Caesar's  time  as  a  general  appellation 
for  the  nations  of  Bretagne,  to  the  Aquitanians  of  the  south- 
west.^ 

§  4.  Pliny's  account  of  Italy  is  imquestionably  in  some 
respects  one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  his  work,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  affords  a  characteristic  example  of  its 
principal  defects.  He  appears  indeed  at  first  to  rise  to  the 
dignity  of  his  subject,  and  breaks  out  into  an  enthusiastic 
panegyric  upon  the  natural  advantages  of  the  country,  whidi 
recalls  the  well-known  passage  in  the  Georgics  of  VirgiL* 
He  apologizes  at  the  same  time  for  the  imperfect  manner  in 
which  he  is  compelled  to  treat  so  attractive  a  themes,  and  to 
run  over  in  a  cursory  way  what  would  be  a  subject  for  Tolumes. 
But  having  said  this,  he  lapses  at  once  into  a  mere  enomention 
of  names,  resembling  that  which  he  has  given  us  for  Gaul  and 


•  iv.  18,  §  107. 

'  He  however  meniionB  the  Araris, 
Isara  and  Dmentia,  as  tributaries  of 
the  Rhone :  which  he  describes  in  con- 
nection with  the  Roman  province,  iii. 
4,§83. 

>  iv.  18,  §  107.  He  terms  it  "  penin- 
snlam  spectatiorem  excurrentem  in 
Ocewmm  a  fine  Osismiorom." 


'  '*  Inde  ad  PyrenAi  montiai 
Aqnitanica,  Arconorioa  aale  diola  *  (ir* 
17,§105>  It  oan  aoaively  be  dudbUd 
that  he  here  means  the  •^■n  wBt 
with  the  Armoricaiit  of  CtaMr,  •a' 
that  he  has  emmeooaly  traiufened  Cbe 
name  to  a  diilere&t  part  of  GaiiL 

»  Plin.  H,  N.  iii.  STh  39-li    O0t 
pare  Virgil,  Gtorg.  it  196-178. 
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Spain.  Here  again,  as  might  be  expected,  he  had  excellent 
materials,  his  description  of  Italy  being  based  (as  he  himself 
tells  us)  upon  the  official  record  of  Augustus,  when  he  divided 
Italy  into  eleven  "regions":  an  administrative  division  of 
which  we  learn  the  particulars  only  from  Pliny,  though  it 
continued  in  use  for  official  purposes  down  to  the  time  of 
Constantine.^  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  lists  of  the 
towns  or  communities  included  in  each  region  were  taken  from 
the  same  official  source,  and  may  therefore  be  relied  on  as 
authentio,  except  in  so  far  as  their  names  may  have  been 
disfigured  by  copyists.  But  such  a  document  was  of  course 
originally  intended  as  a  statistical,  not  a  geographical,  survey ; 
and  though  Pliny  has  so  far  departed  from  it,  as  to  describe 
the  regions  in  geographical  order,  beginning  with  Liguria, 
and  ending  with  Venetia  and  Istria,  and  even  in  the  detailed 
eniuneration  of  the  towns,  to  follow  as  far  as  possible  the  lines 
of  sea-coast,  he  has  hardly  attempted  to  give  anything  like  a 
real  geographical  description,  either  of  the  peninsula  itself,  or 
of  the  several  portions  of  it.* 

§  5.  Even  his  notice  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Apennines — 
the  backbone  of  the  peninsula,  which  determines  its  whole 
configuration,  is  so  brief  and  summary  as  to  convey  scarcely 
any  information,*  and  is  very  far  inferior  to  the  clear  and 
characteristic  sketch  given  by  Strabo.     With  regard  to  the 


*  See  Marqnardf  8  Handbttch  der 
B&mischen  Alterthumerf  vol.  iii.  part  1, 
pp.  57-64. 

*  He  has  himself  described  to  us  in 
this  iDstance  the  course  that  he  has 
pursued.  "Qua  in  re  pnefari  neces- 
Barium  est,  auctorem  nos  Uivum  Augus- 
tum  secuturos,  descriptionemque  ao  eo 
^ctam  ItalisB  totius  in  reg^ones  xi  sed 
ordine  eo,  qui  littorum  tiactu  fiet ;  ur- 
bium  quidem  vicinitates  ordiuatione 
utique  prsepostera  servari  non  posse; 
itaque  interiori  in  parte  digestionem 
in  iitteras  ejusdem  nos  secutoros.  colo- 
niurum  meutioue  signata  qnas  Ule  in 
eo  prodidit  numero.     iii.  5,  §  46. 

*  After  describing  the  coast  of  Li- 


guria from  the  Varus  to  the  Macra,  he 
adds :  **  A  tergo  autem  supra  dictorum 
omuium  Apeimiuus  mons  Itahie  am- 
plissimus,  perpetuis  jugis  ab  Alpibus 
tendens  aa  Siculum  fretum"  (iii  5, 
§  48).  This  is  literally  all  that  he  tells 
us  concerning  the  position  or  direction 
of  this  celebrated  chain. 

He  does  not  even  fix  the  point  where 
the  Alps  ended  and  the  Apennines 
began,  though  it  would  appear  inci- 
dentally (^iii.  19,  §  182)  that  he  accepted 
the  received  view,  adopted  also  by 
Strabo,  which  placed  the  point  of 
junction  at  Vada  Sabbata  (Yado  near 
Savona). 
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northern  provinces  of  Italy  again,  he  has  wholly  failed  to  give 
us  any  distinct  account  of  the  great  valley,  or  rather  plain,  of 
the  Po,  with  its  broad  extent  of  alluvial  land,  and  the  two 
mountain  chains  bounding  it  on  either  aide  like  two  great 
lines  of  rampart — a  natural  picture  which  one  would  have 
thought  no  one  looking  at  it  with  an  observant  eye  could 
have  failed  to  seize.  He  has,  however,  given  us  a  detailed 
description  of  the  river  Padus  itself,  from  its  sources  in  the 
Mons  VesuluB  (Monte  Viso),  which  he  calls  the  highest  summit 
of  the  Alps,'  to  its  mouths  in  the  Adriatic,  of  which  he  has 
given  us  some  interesting  particulars,  not  to  be  found  else- 
where.^ He  has  also  enumerated  correctly  its  principal 
affluents  from  both  sides  :  and  in  another  passage  has  con- 
nected those  on  the  Alpine  side  with  the  lakes  from  which  they 
flow.*  The  importance  of  this  great  river  in  a  geographicaJ 
point  of  view  was  indeed  enhanced  in  the  time  of  Pliny  by 
its  having  been  adopted  by  Augustus  as  the  boundary  through- 
out its  whole  course  between  the  Eegions  into  which  Northern 
Italy  was  divided :  Gallia  Transpadana  and  Venetia  on  the 
north,  Liguria  and  Gallia  Cispadana  on  the  south. 

Of  the  Tiber  in  like  manner  he  has  given  us  a  copious 
account,  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected  from  its  special 
interest  to  an  inhabitant  of  Home.  But  he  contents  himself 
on  the  other  hand  with  a  bare  mention  of  the  Amo,  as  flovring 
by  Florence  ^ ;  and  notices  in  an  equally  cursory  manner  the 
Liris  (Garigliano)  and  the  Vulturnua.     In  like  manner  his 


nufl,  Lftmhnim  Enpilis."  iii.  10,  £  131. 
It  appeara  Bt  first  BtntDgethat  while  he 
meotiiina  the  Lsgo  d'laeo  (SebiQiu), 
fLod  ereD  the  little  I^go  di  Puiano 
(Eiipilie),  he  hue  omitted  the  muoh 
more  impoilmit  Lake  of  Lugatia,  but 
the  resaoD  doubtless  is  that  thii  lake 
dof's  not  give  rieo  to  a  aepanito  river, 
its  waters  being  carried  off  by  a  abort 
ooarBB  into  the  lago  Maggiore  (Vei^ 

'  '•  Florenbini  pcssfluenti  Anio  appo- 
fliti."    iii.  5,  S  62. 


^_  '  "  Fadna  a  gremio  Tesuli   montia 

^K  oelaJBumnni  in  Gacomen  Alpium  elati 

^H  .  .  .  proQuonB."    The  notiim  that  tlie 

^H  Houte  Visa  wua  the  higheiit  anmmit  of 

^H  the  Alps  oatitiiined  to  be  entertained 

^H  down  to  a  late  period,  and  is  not  enr- 

^H  prising,  on  itcoouot  of  the  prominent 

^U  poaition  it  aaaameii,  when  viewcl  from 

^H  the  ptoiuB  of  Itaij.    In  like  manner 

^H  the  Cnnigou  was  long  BuppoBed  to  be 

^H  iho  highest  summit  of  the  PyreoeeB. 

■  •  iii.  15,  §118. 

^H  •  •'  Adduum  Lftriua,  Ticinum   Ver- 
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acconnt  of  Campania,  though  ushered  in  with  a  rhetorical 
flourish  in  praise  of  its  fertility,  contains  in  reality  no 
description  of  the  peculiar  natural  conformation  of  the  pro- 
yince,  of  the  volcanic  phenomena  with  which  it  had  so  long 
been  associated,  or  eyen  of  the  beautiful  gulf  which  had  not 
yet  beeu  disfigured  by  the  eruptions  of  Vesuvius.' 

§  6.  Altogether  it  must  be  said  that  although  his  description 
of  Italy — ^if  this  term  can  be  applied  at  all  to  the  bare 
catalogue  of  names  which  he  has  furnished  us — supplies  useful 
materials  to  the  topographer  from  the  great  number  of  such 
names  that  he  has  brought  together,  and  from  the  certainty 
that  these  are  in  the  main  authentic,  and  correctly  assigned  to 
their  respective  Eegions,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
compile  one  which  should  throw  less  light  upon  the  real 
geography  of  the  peninsula.  Nor  is  it  more  satisfactory  in  its 
relation  to  historical  geography.  It  was  impossible  indeed  to 
ignore  altogether  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  in  this 
respect :  the  tribes  and  nations  that  had  passed  away,  or  been 
replaced  by  others,  and  the  towns  that  had  figured  as  im- 
portant cities  in  the  early  ages  of  Bome,  but  which  had  wholly 
ceased  to  exist  in  the  time  of  Fliny.  But  these  changes  are 
indicated  so  concisely,  or  so  mixed  up  in  a  confused  mass  with 
others,  that  they  have  seldom  any  real  historical  value.  In 
the  case  of  Latium  itself,  where  so  large  a  number  of  these 
early  towns  had  been  absorbed  by  the  increasing  greatness  of 
Home,  he  gives  a  list  of  not  less  than  fifty-three  cities  (clara 
oppida),  which  had  ceased  to  exist,  including  places  like 
Antemnae,  CsBuina,  and  Corioli,  which  figure  conspicuously  in 
the  early  Boman  history,  mixed  up  with  names  utterly  un- 
known, and  probably  derived  only  from  ancient  rituals,  like 
that  of  the  Septimontium  at  Bome.^ 


*  **  PalcherrimnB  rinnB,"  as  it  if  Justly 
termed  by  Tadtas,  '*  antequam  Yesu- 
vius  mons  ardesoens  fiioiem  looi  Ter- 
teret."    (Tac  Annal,  iv.  67.) 

'  iii.  5,  §  70.  '*  Ita  ex  antiqno  Latio 
Lm  popufi  interiere  sine  vestigiis." 


The  last  expression  is  no  doubt  not 
intended  to  imply  that  there  were  no 
ruin$  left,  but  some  of  the  sites  enume- 
rated oould  hardly  have  been  uninha- 
bited in  Pliny's  time. 
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At  the  same  time  he  accepts  without  hesitation  the  assertion 
of  an  author  named  Licinius  Mucianus — a  contemporary  of  his 
own — that  there  had  once  been  twenty-four  other  towns  on  the 
site  then  occupied  by  the  Pontine  Marshes  ^ :  as  well  as  the 
not  less  astounding  conclusion  that  because  Theophrastus  still 
described  the  insulated  promontory  of  Circeii  (Monte  Ciicello) 
as  an  island,  and  stated  its  dimensions,  therefore  the  whole  <^ 
the  interrening  space  by  which  it  was  joined  to  the  mainland 
had  been  '^ added  to  Italy"  since  the  year  in  which  thai 
author  wrote  *  (u.c.  440).  Uncritical  as  this  conclusion  would 
have  been,  had  Theophrastus  really  made  the  statement,  it 
becomes  ten  times  more  so  when  we  find,  from  the  passage 
which  is  still  extant,  that  Theophrastus  said  nothing  of  the 
kind,  but  correctly  described  "the  Circeium"  as  a  lofty  pio- 
montory,  which  was  said  by  the  inhaiiiants  to  have  been  ottee  am 
island,  but  had  become  united  to  the  mainland  by  the  alluTial 
deposits  of  rivers.*  This  is  only  one  instance  out  of  many  id 
the  strange  manner  in  which  Pliny  misconceived  or  mis- 
interpreted the  authorities  he  had  so  diligently  collected. 

§  7.  His  account  of  the  two  great  islands  of  Sardinia  and 
Corsica  is  singularly  meagre.  After  stating  with  toleiaUe 
correctness  the  length  and  breadth  of  Corsica  and  its  distance 
from  the  mainland  of  Etruria,  he  tells  us  that  it  contained 
eighteen  "  civitates" — meaning  of  course  tribes  or  communities, 
not  cities — and  two  colonies,  Mariana  and  Aleria,  the  one 
founded  by  Marius,  the  other  by  Sulla.  And  this  is  all !  Not 
a  word  of  its  mountain  ranges,  so  conspicuous  to  any  one  that 
had  sailed  over  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea :  or  of  the  vast  forests  that 


*  ''A  CiroeiB  pains  Pomptina  est, 
quern  locum  xxiv  urbiam  fnisse 
Mucuuias  ier  coobuI  prodidii/*  iii.  5, 
$  59.  8ome  MS8.  have  xxxiii.  It  is 
dilBciilt  to  midentaod  what  misconcep- 
tkm  conld  have  given  rise  to  this  strange 
statement,  no  trace  of  which  is  found 
in  any  other  authority.  The  fact  of 
Mueianns  having  been  three  times 
consul  is  curiously  introduced,  as  if  it 
added  to  his  authority  upon  such  a 


Tolmiiiiia  ^uoB 


point 

•  Jhid,  §   58,  « 
Ciroeiorum  inaolA  _.«,^ 
stadia  octoginta,  in  eo  vufanniiM 
scripsit  Nioodoro  AtlfeenieDsion  i 
tratu,  qui  fuit  Urbia  aoalr 
anna     Quidquid   eat    eifo 
pneter  decern  milUa  fBi 
ambitus,  adnexum  ^-thIt   poal  a^ 
annum  aooeasit  ItaUm."* 

•  Thoopbiast  AsL  i>|fliit  V.  i;  f  a 
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rendered  it  "  shaggy  and  savage,"  as  it  was  forcibly  termed  by 
Theophrastus ' :  or  of  the  wilchiess  of  its  inhabitants,  resulting 
from  these  physical  peculiarities.  Of  Sardinia  he  tells  us  little 
more.  Though  his  measurements  of  its  dimensions  are  much 
more  accurate  than  those  of  Strabo,  he  gives  us  no  general  idea 
of  the  country,  and  does  not  even  mention  its  unhealthiness,  for 
which  it  was  almost  proverbial  among  the  Bomans  in  his  time.' 

With  Sicily  he  was  of  course  much  better  acquainted :  and 
here  his  detailed  enumeration  of  the  towns  of  the  island  is  the 
more  interesting,  because  we  have  the  opportunity  of  com- 
paring it  with  the  lists  given  by  Cicero  in  his  Verrine  orations, 
to  which  we  are  indebted  for  so  much  interesting  information 
concerning  the  topography  of  the  island.  But  as  usual  he 
gives  us  little  more,  and  even  his  passing  allusions  to  the 
volcanic  phenomena  of  JEtna  and  the  ^olian  Islands,  which 
he  could  not  well  ignore  altogether,  are  as  meagre  as  possible. 
At  the  same  time  he  enumerates  the  names  of  all  the  smaller 
islands  near  the  coasts  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  many  of  them  mere 
rocks,  wholly  unworthy  of  notice.  Nor  has  this  list  even  the 
merit  of  accuracy,  for  in  two  instances  he  inserts  the  same 
island  twice  over  :  one  as  Planaria,  and  again  as  Planasia :  the 
other  under  the  two  diflTerent  names  of  Osteodes  and  Ustica, 
both  of  which  unquestionably  refer  to  the  same  island.* 

§  8.  It  is  imnecessary  to  foUow  in  detail  the  particulars  that 
he  has  left  us  concerning  the  other  countries  of  Europe  that 
were  in  his  time  subject  to  the  Boman  Empire.  Those  that  had 
been  long  reduced  under  the  usual  form  of  provincial  adminis* 
tration,  as  was  the  case  with  lUyricum  and  Dalmatia,  furnished 
him  with  statistical  details  similar  to  those  of  Graul  and  Spain  ; 


'  wcUray  r^v  vrjiror  tatrtuw  icol  &(nrtp 
^piwfjJmiy  rg   6\g,    Eitt  Plant  Y.  o, 

§2. 

•  Thug  Mela  terms  it  **  fertilis  et  soli 
qnam  cceli  melioris,  atqun  at  foeouDda 
ita  pffine  pestilens  "  (ii.  7.  §  123)  and 
Martial  uses  its  name  as  the  yery  tjpe 
of  a  deadly  climate  (*'  in  medio  Tibnre 
Sardinia  est/'  Epigr.  iv.  60)  Tacitus 
also  tells  us  that  a  number  of  persons 


accused  of  Egyptian  and  Jewish  super- 
stitions were  transported  to  the  island, 
where  if  ther  perished  from  the  climate 
it  would  be  little  loss  ("  si  ob  gravita- 
tem  coeli  interissent.  Tile  damnum,** 
Tac  Ann.  it  85).  It  was  thus  looked 
on  as  a  kind  of  Cayenne. 

*  See  the  articles  Planasia  and 
OsTBODBB  in  Dr.  Smith's  Diet,  of  (hoar, 
▼ol.  IL 
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and  he  has  grouped  together  the  different  tribes  of  these  viM 
mountain  regions,  according  to  their  division  into  ^  conT«ita8" 
for  administrative  purposes.  This  affords  us  at  least  some 
approach  towards  a  geographical  arrangement ;  but  very  few  of 
the  **  populi "  thus  enumerated  can  be  identified.  His  geogm- 
phical  Imowledge  of  these  provinces,  as  well  as  those  extending 
from  the  Alps  to  the  Danube— Bluetiay  YindeUcia,  NoiiciiDiv 
and  Pannonia — was  however  decidedly  in  advanoe  of  thit 
possessed  by  any  of  the  Greek  writers :  he  was  well  infixmed 
concerning  the  tributaries  of  the  Danube — ^the  Save,  the  Dimve, 
and  the  Colapis  (Eulpa),  which  joined  the  Save  at  Siscia :  ^ 
and  he  justly  censures  the  writers  who  had  represented  an  am 
of  the  Danube  as  flowing  into  the  Adriatic  and  giving  name  to 
the  peninsula  of  Istria.'  Mcesia  on  the  contrary,  which  had 
been  lately  incorporated  in  the  Boman  Empire,  he  disposes  of 
in  a  very  summary  manner :  and  with  Dada  and  the  piovinoei 
beyond  the  Danube  which  had  not  yet  been  brought  under 
subjection,  his  acquaintance  was  so  imperfect  that  he  hardly 
mentions  them  at  alL^ 

§  9.  There  is  hardly  any  portion  of  his  work,  which  moie 
strongly  exemplifies  all  the  defects  of  Pliny's  method,  and  hit 
utter  want  of  conception  of  the  task  he  had  undertaken  as  a 
geographer,  than  his  description  of  Greece — a  country  od 
which,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  he  dwells  at  considerable  laigth, 
on  account  of  its  ancient  flEune  and  literary  celebrity.  Hence 
he  could  not  have  wanted  for  good  materials  had  he  chosen  to 
avail  himself  of  them.  But  as  usual  he  affords  us  no  real 
description  of  the  country,  either  geographical  or  physical,  and 
presents  us  with  nothing  but  a  confused  assemblage  of  names. 


*  Biaoia,  ttiU  caUed  Siszek,  had  been 
oooTerted  into  a  fortren  by  Augustas, 
and  for  some  time  afterwards  continued 
to  be  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Pannonia. 
It  afterwards  gradually  declined,  as 
Sirmiam,  lower  down  the  Danube,  rose 
into  inoraasing  importance. 

*iiL18,flf7.  He  adds  with  unusual 
emphasis:  **Na]liis  enim  ex  Danuvio 


amnis  in  mare  HadxiatiooaflAnidilBi^ 
The  contrary  opinkm,  as  we  haie  ttm, 
was  stiU  held  by  CQcneliea  NepM  sai 
by  Mela.  See  Chap««r  XXm.  pu  S97. 
*  He  does  not  appear  to  haie  hai 

any  knowledge  ofthe  great  liver  TkeiBk 
or  of  the  Garpalhiaii  wMi—^^i— ^  ^ 

name  of  wbid  •fpmm  te  te  ifll 

time  in  Ptolemy. 
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rendered  even  more  confused  and  perplexing  by  the  mixture  of 
those  of  different  ages  into  one  undistinguished  mass.  We 
have  seen  that  Strabo  impaired  the  clearness  of  his  geogra- 
phical account  of  Hellas  by  an  excess  of  archsBological  lore, 
and  hj  needless  discussions  on  the  connection  of  the  Homeric 
geography  with  that  of  his  own  time.  But  he  took  care  at 
least  to  keep  the  two  distinct,  and  if  he  devoted  a  dispro- 
portionate amount  of  space  to  such  antiquarian  disquisitions, 
he  did  not  omit  to  give  us  a  clear  geographical  outline  of  each 
province  and  district  of  Greece.  Pliny  gives  us  no  such 
outline  (beyond  the  trite  comparison  of  the  Peloponnese  to  a 
plane  leaf),  while  the  names  which  he  heaps  together  in  a  con- 
fused jumble  are  some  of  them  places  that  were  still  peopled 
and  inhabited,  some  of  them  derived  from  the  Homeric  geo- 
graphy, that  had  long  since  disappeared,  others  merely  obsolete 
or  poetical  names  for  the  same  towns  that  he  enumerated  under 
their  later  appellations.  He  had  apparently  in  this  instance 
no  ofiScial  catalogue  upon  which  to  rely  with  regard  to  the 
existing  state  of  things,  and  hence  compiled  at  random  from 
his  Greek  authorities,  with  no  intelligible  criterion  or  rule  of 
selection. 

For  the  northern  coasts  of  the  ^gean  he  presents  us  with  a 
tolerable  parapltis :  but  his  enumeration  of  tiie  islands  in  that 
and  the  Ionian  Sea  is  again  a  mere  dry  nomenclature,  inter- 
spersed with  occasional  statements  of  the  distances  from  one  to 
the  other,  but  unaccompanied  with  any  geographical  indica- 
tions of  their  position  r^itcept  in.  the.  case  pjf  J-he  JJjrclades, 
the  arrangement  of  which  in  a  kind  of  circle,  with  Delos  as 
its  centre,  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  received 
points  of  geography.^  But  even  here  he  was  unable  to  adhere 
to  any  definite  or  intelligible  order,  and  has  confused  his 


*  Aooording  to  Stisbo  (x.  5,  {  2) 
the  Gyclades  were  not  merely  a  geo- 
graphical desigiiation,  but  xei»eiented 
an  union  for  aaored  pnrpoeee,  who  used 
to  send  aaorificial  depaties  {B^upoCs) 
andohoral  bands  to  Delos.  ThJaiewere 


at  first  tweWe  of  them,  but  others  were 
subsequently  added.  Stiabo  however 
rejects  the  three  insignificant  islands 
of  Prepesinthus,  Olianis,  and  Gyams,  • 
which  were  admitted  by  Aiiemidoms, 
and  thus  reduces  the  number  to  tweWe. 
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enumeration  by  the  introduction  of  obscure  islets  oat  <rf  their 
place,  and  the  omission  of  others  of  more  importance  mhat 
they  would  naturally  be  looked  for.* 

§  10.  His  accounts  of  the  Euxine  and  its  European  shscs 
is  tolerably  full  and  circumstantial,  but  as  in  other  cases  b 
obscured  by  the  confusion  arising  from  his  mixing  up  nsBMS 
and  statements  derived  from  Herodotus  or  writers  who  follovcd 
him,  with  those  of  later  authors  who  described  a  state  of  things 
wholly  different.  Thus  we  find  him  reintroducing  the  Panticapei 
as  one  of  the  rivers  of  Scythia,  which  he  describes  as  sepandng 
the  agricultural  Scythians  (Georgi)  from  the  nomads — a  state* 
ment  derived  from  Herodotus  and  Ephorus :  *  and  he  adds  thit 
some  writers  represented  the  Panticapes  as  a  confluent  of  the 
Borysthenes  below  Olbia,  while  those  better  informed  (diligen* 
tiores)  called  this  confluent  the  Hypanis :  ''  so  great  was  the 
error  (he  observes)  of  those  who  placed  that  river  (the  Hypanis) 
in  Asia."  ^  But  Strabo  had  correctly  pointed  out  that  there 
fVM  a  river  Hypanis  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Euxine  (the 
modem  Euban)  of  the  same  name  with  that  which  fell  into 
the  Borysthenes.^  That  any  doubt  should  exist  in  the  time  of 
Pliny  with  regard  to  the  junction  of  the  latter  in  the  inune- 
diate  neighbourhood  of  such  a  flourishing  conunercial  city  as 
Olbiopolis,  is  utterly  impossible,  and  his  confusion  of  ideas  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  incoherent  manner  in  which  he 
has  brought  together  his  multifarious  authorities.  In  like 
manner  he  introduces  the  rivers  Hypacyris  and  Gerrhus,  both 
of  which  are  found  in  Herodotus,'  but  as  Mr.  Rawlinson  ob- 


*  Thus  he  names  Prepesinthus — a 
mere  islet  mtuated  between  Olianis  and 
Siphnns,  as  if  it  lay  between  Soriphus 
ana  Gythnus — and  jumps  from  Myco- 
II1IS  to  SiphnuB,  returning  afterwards 
to  Oliams,  Paroa,  and  Nnxos. 

•  See  Chapter  VI.  p.  185. 
'  *'Qaidam    Panticapen    confluere      ,       ,^    ,         , 

infra  Olbiam  com  Borysthene  tradunt,      also  two  riTera,  whieh  he  oalli  tbe 
diligentiimw  Hypaniro,    tanto   errore      Acesinus  and  Bngea.  Deitlitt>  off  Mtk 


*  Herodot  It.  55.56L  Kotonlrd'^ 
Pliny  introduce  these  tAmant  ubms. 
which  were  oertainly  nnknown  in  hi« 
day,  but  he  mentions  the  Hypaerrif 
twice  over,  once  under  the  wr  «f 
Pacyris,  and  aj^in  under  that  of  Hy* 
pacariB,  the  form  that  is  need  hw  Mds 
(it  1,  §  4).    Besides  these  he  BMOtkns 


eorom  qni  ilium  in  Asiie  parte  prodi-      can  be  identified.    His  "* „ 

dere.**  !▼.  IS,  S  S3.  i  is  apparently  the  Poferid  8ca. 

•  Stmbci^  zi  2,  f  9,  p.  49^. 
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serves  ^'defy  identification  with  any  existing  stream:**  and 
certainly  Pliny  had  no  better  means  of  identifying  them. 
This  part  of  his  work  indeed  (like  many  others)  does  not 
represent  the  geography  of  any  period  in  particular,  but  is 
a  mere  compilation  mixed  up  of  the  past  and  present,  and  of 
names  huddled  together  without  anything  like  a  clear  con- 
ception of  their  position  or  geographical  arrangement. 

This  is  still  more  the  case  with  the  enumeration  of  the 
Scythian  tribes  of  the  interior,  where  we  find  the  names  of 
nations  familiar  to  the  Augustan  age,  such  as  the  Geloni  and 
Agathyrsi,  associated  with  others  like  the  Thyssagetee  and 
Budini,  which  were  known  only  from  Herodotus,  and  had  been 
wholly  ignored  by  Strabo  and  the  other  Greek  geographers. 
It  is  still  more  inexcusable  that  he  not  only  includes  in  his 
list  the  fabulous  Arimaspians,  but  proceeds  to  give  a  full 
account  of  the  Ehipaean  Mountains,  and  the  region  where  the 
air  was  perpetually  filled  with  snow  falling  in  great  flakes  like 
feathers.  Beyond  this  lay  the  land  of  the  Hyperboreans,  of 
whom  he  gives  a  similar  account  to  that  of  Mela,  both  in  all 
probability  derived  from  the  same  source.^  He  afterwards  (as 
already  mentioned)  crosses  the  Bhipsean  mountains  to  the 
Northern  Ocean,^  and  follows  its  shores  westward  towards  Spain 
and  Gades.  Of  the  nations  in  this  part  of  Europe,  and  of  the 
islands  that  adjoined  its  shores  he  admits  his  almost  entire 
ignorance,  but  collects  together  a  few  scattered  notices  from 
Greek  writers  of  an  immensely  large  island  called  by  Xenophon 
of  Lampsacus  Baltia  and  by  Py  theas  Basilia  :^  of  another  called 


>  iv.  12,  §§  8S-91.  He  indeed  intax>- 
daces  the  account  of  the  Hyperboreans 
with  an  expression  of  doubt  (si  credi- 
mus) ;  but  at  the  end  adds  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  their  existence  (nee 
licet  dubitare  de  gente  eaX  on  account 
of  the  f<ict,  attested  by  many  authors, 
of  their  having  sent  sacred  offerings  to 
Delos. 

'  iv.  13,  §  94.    See  above,  p.  888. 

*  "  Xenophon  Lampsacenus  a  litkne 
Scytharum  tridui  nayigatione  insolam 

VOL.  n. 


ease  immenssB  magnitudinis  Baltiam 
tradit,  eandemTytheas  Basiliam  nomi- 
nat."  iv.  13,  §  95.  But  in  another 
passage  (xzxviL  2,  §  35),  where  he 
quotes  more  fully  the  statement  of 
Py  theas,  he  says  that  he  oaUed  the 
island  Abalus,  while  Tinunu  gave  it 
the  name  of  Basilia.  So  Uttle  can  we 
depend  upon  the  aoouraey  of  his 
references. 

The  name  of  Baltia,  which  here 
appears  for  the  first  time,  is  interesting 

2  D 
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Baunonia,  where  amber  was  cast  up  by  the  wayes  in  springt* 
And  others  called  OonaB  where  the  inhabitants  lived  solely  <m 
the  eggs  of  sea-birds  and  oats,  a  description  which  has  nothing 
in  it  really  maryellous,  though  it  eyidently  appeared  so  to  the 
Greeks. 

§  11.  The  northern  shores  of  Grermany  he  tells  ns  were 
better  known :  but  ayen  here  his  information  was  really  yerj 
vague  and  imperfect,  though  we  discern  some  glimmerings  of 
a  better  knowledge  of  this  part  of  Europe.  He  mentions  the 
existence  of  a  great  bay  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Codanus 
Sinus  (a  name  we  have  already  met  with  in  Mela),  which  wu 
studded  with  large  islands.  One  of  these,  called  Scandinavia, 
was  of  unknown  extent,  but  so  large  as  to  be  said  by  its  inha- 
bitants to  form  another  quarter  of  the  world.'  Another,  named 
Eningia,  was  supposed  to  be  of  equal  extent.  He  was  acquainted 
with  the  Cimbrian  Promontory  and  the  manner  in  which  it  pro- 
jected far  to  the  north :  but  strangely  connects  this  with  a 
range  of  mountains  which  he  called  Sevo,  and  describes  as  not 
inferior  to  the  Ehipaean  mountains,  and  as  forming  the  great 
bay  already  referred  to.*    Of  course  such  a  range  had  no  real 


M  the  origin  of  onr  modem  term  Baltic 
But  the  latter,  as  applied  to  the  great 
inland  northern  sea,  was  unknown  to 
the  ancients. 

*  This  name  is  apparently  derived 
bom  Tim»us ;  but  tne  whole  aooonnt 
is  very  conftised.  Hie  island  intended 
is  in  aU  probability  the  same  as  that 
ptrerionsly  mentioned.  All  these 
notioea  from  the  earlier  Greek  writers 
point  to  a  confosion  between  two  dif- 
lerent  sets  of  traditions — ^both  deriTed 
fiom  the  amber  traders  to  the  Baltic ; 
the  one  referring  to  the  islands  imme- 
diately adjoining  its  southern  coast, 
where  the  amber  was  reaUy  found ;  the 
other  conTcying  some  vague  notion  of 
immense  islanda  to  the  north,  including 
probably  the  southern  portion  of  the 
BcMindinaTian  peninsula. 

•  This  is  the  first  mention  in  any 
ancient  writer  of  Uiis  now  familiar 
name.  It  appears,  indeed,  in  some 
editions  of  Mela,  but  is  a  mere  arbi- 


trary oorreotioQ  of  the  editon,  Nbsti- 
tuted  for  ''Oodanovia,*'  whidh  is  tlw 
xea(migofthebe8tlf8&  SeePlvtlHy^ 
edition. 

*  "Mens  Sevo  ibi  ^wtunffnf^f  nee 
Bipeis  jugis  minor  iBuuaaeai  ad  Cba- 
brorum  naone  promonturiiDD  eAot 
sinum,  qui  Oodanns  voeater,  lefcitM 
insulis,  quarum  olariMiinia  est  fifadi 
navia,  inoompertss  magnitodiBii^  poi^ 
tionem  tantnm  ejia,  onod  nolm  A 
HiUevionum  gente  d  ineoleiito  ptgit* 
quad  alteram  orbem 
appellat :  neo  minor 
Eningia.**  iv.  18.  $  96. 

The  name  of  the  HflfafTiaaea  b  ottv* 
wise  unknown,  unless  tikiey  aro  Is  It 
regarded  as  identioal  with  tite  AuSm 
of  Ptolemy.  That  of  Bniaigi*  ii  alsi 
found  in  no  othar  writer;  ^a  cm* 
jecture  that  Finland  ia  mcitnt^  is  o- 
tremely  far-fetched  and  inpiQUbSa 
None  of  the  names  thw  meotioBsd  tm 
in  fad  be  identified  with  any  ffnt^ 
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existence,  but  it  is  cnrions  that  its  mention  by  Pliny  in  this 
passage  is  entirely  isolated,  and  nothing  corresponding  to  it  is 
found  in  any  other  author,  except  Solinus,  who,  as  usual,  simply 
copies  PlinyJ 

His  account  of  Germany  in  general  is  singularly  defective 
and  scanty :  especially  when  we  consider  that  Pliny  had  him- 
self serred  in  that  country,  and  had  written  an  elaborate  his- 
tory of  the  wars  of  the  Bomans  with  the  Germans.  The  first 
nation  adjoining  Sarmatia  along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  he 
tells  us,  were  the  IngsBvones,  under  which  general  appellation 
he  includes  the  Cimbri,  Teutones  and  Chauci.  He  must  there- 
fore have  regarded  them  as  occupying  the  whole  of  the  north 
of  Germany,  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Weser.  But  he  names 
also  the  Vindili,  whom  he  appears  to  place  in  the  north-east  of 
Germany ;  the  Istaevones  nearer  the  Khine,  and  the  Hermiones 
in  the  interior  of  the  country,  to  whom  he  assigns  the  well- 
known  tribes  or  nations  of  the  Suevi,  Hermunduri,  Chatti  and 
Cherusci.  But  he  gives  us  no  statement  at  all  of  the  position 
or  boundaries  of  these  several  nations :  and  merely  enumerates 
by  name  the  great  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Ocean — the 
Vistula,  the  Elbe  (Albis),  the  Weser  (Visurgis),  the  Ems 
(Amisius),  the  Bhine  and  the  Meuse.  With  these  he  asso- 
ciates one  obscure  name,  otherwise  unknown,  that  of  the 
Guttalus,  which  he  apparently  places  east  of  the  Vistula,  and 
therefore  not  properly  in  Germany  at  all.®    He  notices  also 


io  certaintyi  or  OTen  probabiUty.  But 
Pliny  seems  certainly  to  have  had  a 
strong  impression  of  the  existence  of 
extensive  lancU  (which  of  coorse  he 
regarded  as  islands)  in  the  northeip 
ocean.  He  elsewhere  tells  us  (ii.  108, 
§  246),  '*  Nam  et  a  Qermania  immensaa 
insolas  non  pridem  cognitas  oompertum 
babeo."  It  is  strange  that  he  ooes  not 
teem  to  suspect  their  identity  with 
those  vaguely  mentioned  by  earlier 
Oreek  writers,  already  referred  to. 
These  were  described  by  them  as  oppo- 
site to  the  coast  of  Scythia,  because  aU 
their  intercourse  with  the  northern 
ocean  passed  firom  the  Euxine  through 


that  country,  while  the  Bomana,  who 
heard  of  them  through  the  Germans, 
placed  them  opposite  to  the  shores  of 
Uermany. 

'  Solin.  c.  20,  §  1. 

'  This  would  appear  from  the  order 
in  which  he  enumerates  them  (iv.  13, 
S.28,  §  100) :  '*  Amnes  olari  in  Oceanum 
defluunt  Guttalus,  Vistillus  sive  Yistla, 
Albis,"  etc.  But  Soliniu^  who  aa  usual 
copies  Pliny,  says:  ''de  iutemis  ejus 
(Germaniie)  partibus  Alba,  Gatbaliu^ 
Yistla  amnes  latissimi  pnecipitant  in 
Oceanum*'  (SoUn.  c  20,  §  2).  He 
therefore  placed  the  Guttalus  between 
the  Kibe  and  the  Vistula.    It  seems 
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the  chain  of  islands  extending  along  the  coast  of  Gennany 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Ehine  and  the  Cimbrian  Piomontoiyy' 
to  one  of  which  the  name  of  Glesaria  had  been  given  by  tiie 
Eoman  soldiers,  on  account  of  their  haying  found  amber  theie.^ 
The  name  was  by  some  writers  extended  to  the  whole  group. 

§  12.  Still  more  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  is  his  notice  of 
the  British  Islands.  Britain  itself,  or  Albion  as  he  considers 
it  ought  more  properly  to  be  called,  had  in  his  time  been  in 
great  part  subdued,  but  he  contents  himself  with  remarking 
that  '^  in  thirty  years  the  Eoman  arms  had  not  extended  the 
knowledge  of  it  beyond  the  Caledonian  Forests,"'  and  then  gives 
its  length  and  breadth  according  to  Agrippa,  in  whose  time  it 
was  still  comparatively  unknown.  He  does  not  give  the  name 
of  a  single  people,  town,  or  river:  and  as  usual  has  no  particulars 
of  its  physical  geography,  natural  productions,  or  the  manneis 
of  its  inhabitants.  Of  Ireland  (Hibemia)  he  tells  us  only  that  it 
was  about  the  same  breadth  as  Britain,  but  two  hundred  miles 
shorter :  and  adds  that  the  shortest  passage  to  it,  from  the  land 
of  the  Silures,  was  thirty  miles.  But  while  he  thus  gives  us 
absolutely  no  particulars  as  to  the  large  and  really  important 
islands,  he  enumerates  a  number  of  small  ones  whidi  were 
scattered  around  them,  including  the  Orcades,  the  .£2mode 
(the  HsemodaB  of  Mela),  the  HaBbudes  (the  original  form  of  the 
word  which  has  been  perverted  into  the  modem  Hebrides)' 


more  probable  that  the  name  had  been 
misplaced  by  Pliny,  and  really  referred 
to  tue  Okler,  than  that  he  had  no  notion 
of  that  great  river,  and  yet  mentioned 
the  Pregel  or  any  other  obacore  stream 
east  of  the  Yistnla,  with  which  the 
Guttalns  has  been  identified  by  Ger- 
man writers.  But  it  is  strange  that 
no  definite  mention  of  the  Oder  is  found 
in  any  andent  geographer :  its  identi- 
fication with  the  Viadus  of  Ptolemy 
beingreiy  dubious. 

•with  this  important  feature  of  the 
north  coast  of  Germany  he  was  weU 
acquainted.  **  Prooxmtorium  Gimbro- 
rum  excurrens  in  maria  longe  penin- 
sulam  eflldt,'*  i?.  13,  §  97. 


1  He  states  that  there  wen  in  aU 
twenty-three  of  these  ^'^•^'h,  wfaiok 
had  been  made  known  by  the  Bonsn 
arms :  among  the  most  oelabnied  of 
these  were  Buroana  (see  Chaptar  XX.) 
and  Glaesaria  or  Qlessaria  **  a  sqcobo 
militin  appellata.**  It  is  clear  tet  be 
means  to  say  the  iatand  was  so  called 
by  the  soldiers  of  Germanioas  beonee 
they  found  amber  there*  mbkih  as  he 
ebwwhere  tells  us  (zzxriL  §  4S)  wti 
caUed  by  the  Germans  "iilawim*  <f 
*<gle8Sum"(t.e.Glas> 

•  iv.  16,  §  102. 

'  The  form  Hebrides  is  MoetiaMd 
by  one  or  two  of  the  MSS.  of  PUny,  bsl 
theform  Hebudo8(or  H^bodeaXwhiah  ii 
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and  others  which  he  enumerates  by  name  as  existing  hetuoeen 
Britain  and  Ireland,  among  which  we  find  (associated  with  Mona 
and  Monapia,  corresponding  to  Anglesea  and  the  Isle  of  Man) 
the  name  of  Vectis,  unquestionably  the  Isle  of  Wight !  *  The 
most  distant  of  all  he  tells'  us  was  Thule,  his  notice  of  which 
has  been  already  cited  :  and  he  then  refers  to  the  statement  of 
Timasus  (already  noticed)  concerning  an  island  called  Mictis 
from  whence  tin  was  brought.^  It  is  strange  to  find  Pliny 
still  referring  to  an  author  like  Timasus,  who  wrote  more  than 
three  centuries  before,  for  an  account  of  the  British  tin  trade, 
and  either  unable  or  else  too  careless  to  add  any  particulars 
from  later  authorities.  In  common  with  most  earUer  writers  he 
connected  the  Cassiterides  with  Spain,*  and  no  mention  of  this 
celebrated  name  is  found  among  the  islands  adjoining  Britain. 


Section  3. — Geography  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

§  1.  Pliny's  geography  of  Asia  and  Africa  is  in  some 
respects  more  interesting  than  his  account  of  Europe.  It  is 
indeed  to  a  great  extent  characterized  by  the  same  defects,^ 
while  his  materials  were  on  the  whole  very  inferior.  But  it 
neyertheless  contains  considerable  additions  to  our  informa- 


found  in  aU  the  best  editionB  of  Pliny, 
and  ihe  MSS.  of  highest  anthoritj,  is 
strongly  confirmed  by  Ptolemy,  who 
writes  the  name '^/iovSoi  (Pfcol.ii.  2.  §  11). 

*  The  name  of  Monapia  first  oocnrs 
in  Pliny,  and  mnst  be  unquestionably 
identified  with  tt\e  Isle  of  Man ;  though 
the  name  of  the  latter  would  dispose 
us  at  first  to  consider  it  as  representing 
Mona.  But  the  Mona  of  the  Bomans, 
which  was  attacked  by  Suetonius 
Panlinus  and  Agricola»  was  certainly 
Anglesea.  Giesar,  who  places  it  mid- 
way between  Britain  and  Ireland  (B,  O. 
y.  13)  probably  confounded  the  two. 

*  Bee  Chapter  XY.  p.  603. 

*  iy.  22,  8.  36,  §  119.  **  Ex  adyerso 
CeltiberisB  complures  sunt  insulcs  Cas- 


siterides   dictflB   GrsBcis   a  fertilitate 
plumbL*' 

'  A  striking  instance  of  these  is 
found  in  his  description  of  Mount 
Taurus  (y.  27,  $§  97-99).  Herehehaa 
eyidently  taken  np  the  idea  of  Era- 
tosthenes of  extending  this  name  to 
the  whole  chain  of  mountains,  or  rather 
succession  of  chains,  which  extended 
across  Asia  from  west  to  east,  from 
Lycia  to  the  Indian  Ocean;  but  he 
has  so  disgfuised  and  disfigured  this 
by  his  rhetorical  phrases  and  far- 
fetched turns  of  expression  as  to  be 
much  more  calculated  to  confuse  his 
reader  than  to  assist  him  in  forming  a 
general  notion  of  the  physical  structure 
of  Asia, 
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tion.    For  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  Ifediterraiietti  he 
had  here  again  the  advantages  resulting  &om  the  Bonua 
administration,  and  hence  he  possessed  the  means  of  giving 
a  topographical  review  of  the  provinces  of  Northern  A£rioft 
from  Mauretania  to  Egypt  more  complete  and  elabc^ate  than 
that  of  any  former  writer.    In  regard  to  Syria  and  Asia  Ibior 
also  he  had  ample  means  of  information:  and  though  in 
respect  to  the  latter  country  he  wanted  the  advantage  pos- 
sessed by  Strabo  of  extensive  personal  acquaintance,  and  has 
failed  (as  usual)  to  give  us  any  clear  general  outline  of  its 
physical  geography,  he  has,  by  the  number  of  towns  he  eninne- 
rates,  and  their  arrangement  under  the  different  **  conv^itos  ** 
or    juridical    divisions,  furnished  us   with    important   addi- 
tions  to  our  topographical  knowledge.    In  this   respect  hn 
account  of  Asia  Minor  is  decidedly  superior  to  that  of  Oreeoe, 
but  it  is  disfigured  to  a  great  extent  by  the  same  aocamnIati<»i 
of  obscure  names,  either  of  places  that  had  long  since  dis- 
appeared, or  that  had  never  been  more  than  poetical  or  anti- 
quarian  appellations   for   cities   better   known  under   their 
ordinary  names.      In  like  manner  his  enumeration  of  the 
islands  that  line  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  ^gean  is  a  detailed 
and  minute  list,  in  which  he  has  sought  to  include  every  rock 
or  islet  that  bore  a  name,  without  any  distinction  as  to  their 
geographical  importance,  and  generally  without  any  clear 
indication  of  their  position.^ 

§  2.  His  account  of  Syria  is  one  of  the  clearest  and  most 
satisfactory  portions  of  his  work.  While  that  country  had 
been  brought  wholly  under  the  Boman  administrati<Hi  and 
was  enjoying  a  state  of  the  highest  prosperity,  the  recent 
wars  of  Vespasian  and  Titus  in  Judsea  had  attracted  the 
special  attention  of  the  Iloman  world  to  this  quarter,  and 
Pliny  doubtless  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  excellent  materials. 


*  It  is  a  markewl  instance  of  the  care- 
letmen  with  which  these  lists  are  com- 
inled  that  he  not  only  includes  Teos, 
a  wdl-known  city  on  the  mainland, 


among  the  ida$^;  but  wpKaaJHy  d»- 
acribes  it  as  snch  :  ^daim  veio  m  mltf 
Teos  com  oppido**  (t.  81, 1 188> 
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Hence  nve  find  him  not  only  giving  us  a  correct^  as  well  as 
minute,  description  of  the  coast  from  the  confines  of  Egypt  to 
the  Gulf  of  Issus,  but  explaining  clearly  the  peculiar  con- 
formation of  the  two  parallel  ridges  of  Lebanon  and  Anti- 
Lebanon,  with  the  rise  of  the  Orontes  between  them  :*  and  in 
like  manner  giving  a  full  and  accurate  account  of  the  course 
of  the  Jordan,  and  of  the  two  lakes  that  it  formed,  which  he 
calls  Gennesara  and  Asphaltites.^  But  he  estimates  the 
length  of  the  latter  (the  Dead  Sea)  at  100  Eoman  miles,  and 
its  greatest  breadth  at  25,  both  dimensions  being  just  about 
double  the  reality.  He  gives  also  a  very  exaggerated  descrip- 
tion of  Mount  Casius  (Jebel  Okra)  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Orontes,  which  he  asserts  to  be  so  lofty  that  the  rising  sun 
could  be  seen  from  its  summit  three  havrs  before  it  was  visible 
from  below.^  It  was  doubtless  the  isolated  character  of  this 
mountain,  rising  abruptly  firom  the  sea,  that  gave  rise  to  the 
notion  of  its  great  altitude,  while  its  proximity  to  the  cities  of 
Seleucia  and  Antioch  led  to  its  being  frequently  ascended.^ 
According  to  Pliny  the  ascent  by  the  winding  course  neces- 
sarily followed  occupied  nineteen  miles,  whilst  its  direct 
height  was  only  four.* 

Pliny  is  also  the  first  author  who  gives  us  any  special  notice 
of  Palmyra,  which  was  in  his  time  a  place  of  considerable 
importance.  From  its  position  between  the  two  empires  of 
the  Eomans  and  Parthians  it  was  an  object  of  anxious  interest 
to  both  in  time  of  war,  but  had  as  yet  preserved  its  inde- 


•  V.  20,  §77;  22,  §80. 
»  lb.  15, 16,  §§  71, 72. 


Super  earn  mons  eodem  quo  alius 
nomine,  CasiuB,  cujus  excelsa  altitudo 
quarta  vigilia  orientem  per  tenebras 
soletn  aspicit,  brevi  circumaotu  corporis 
diem  noctcmque  pariter  oetendens.** 
V.  22,  §  80.  The  same  thing  is  stated 
by  Aristotle  of  the  Caucasus,  a  range 
of  a  very  different  character  {Meteorolog. 
i.  13,  §  18). 

'  Among  others  it  was  thus  ascended 
by  the  emperor  Hadrian  (Spariianus 
ViL  Hadriani,  c.  14). 


*  "  Ambitus  ad  cacumen  xix  M.  P. 
est,  altitudo  per  directum  iv."  (I,  e.) 
It  is  probable  that  he  does  not  mean  by 
this  the  perpendicular  height,  but  the 
height  supposed  to  be  measured  in  a 
direct  line  from  the  base  to  the  summit. 
The  real  elevation  of  Mount  Oaains  is 
only  5318  feet,  while  the  highest 
summit  of  the  neighbouring  Leranon 
attains  to  more  than  10,000  feet  But 
we  have  already  seen  how  vague  were 
the  notions  of  ancient  writers  con- 
cerning the  height  of  mountains  in 
general. 
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peiidence,  and  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  in  time  of 
He  correctly  describes  it  as  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  bioid 
belt  of  sandy  desert:  and  places  it  176  Roman  miles  bom 
Damascus,  which  but  little  exceeds  the  truth.* 

§  3.  His  account  of  the  two  great  rivers,  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris,  is  the  fullest  and  most  detailed  that  we  find  in  any 
ancient  author.  The  former  river  especially,  from  its  having 
so  long  formed  the  boundary  between  the  Boman  and  Parthian 
empires,  was  become  familiar  to  all,  while  recent  wars  in 
Armenia  had  brought  the  Bomans  acquainted  with  the  npper 
part  of  its  course,  near  its  source.  This  is  placed  by  Pliny, 
on  the  authority  of  Domitius  Corbulo,  in  a  mountain  called 
Aba,  in  the  "  prsefectura "  or  district  of  Caranitis,  while 
Licinius  Mucianus,  also  a  contemporary  writer,  placed  it  at 
the  foot  of  a  mountain  called  Capotes,  12  miles  above  a  town 
named  Zimara.^  The  first  statement  is  unquestionably  correct : 
the  district  of  Caranitis  being  that  around  the  modem  Eise- 
roum  (which  was  still  called  Karin  in  the  middle  ages)  and 
the  sources  of  the  northern  or  main  branch  of  the  Euphrates 
being  in  fact  only  about  20  miles  N.E.  of  that  city.  But 
Pliny  has  no  indication  of  the  existence  of  the  two  great 
arms,  which  are  correctly  regarded  by  the  Armenian  writers, 
as  combining  to  produce  the  main  stream,  a  view  adopted 
from  them  by  all  modem  geographers:  he  still,  like  Strabo 
and  other  Greek  writers,  considered  the  northern  arm  .only 
(which  still  retains  the  name  of  Frat)  as  the  true  Euphrates, 
and  regarded  the  southern  arm  (the  Murad  Tchai)  as  a  mere 
affluent  or  tributary.  It  is  almost  certainly  this  river  which 
he  designates  under  the  name  of  Arsanias.^ 

In  regard  to  the  lower  part  of  its  course  he  had  also  very 

•  Plin.  T.  25,  §  88.    He  says  of  i^  |       It  did  not  fMos  under  the  ffn—ii 

<«  Palmira  nrbs  n^ilis  situ,  divitiia  soli  ,  yoke  till  the  time  of  TnjuL     Tlw 

ot  aqniB  amcenis,  vasto  undique  ambitu  |  earliest  inscriptions  are  of  tlie  aeooad 

arenis  includit  agios,  ac  velut  tcrris  •  century, 

exemta  a  rerom  natora,  privata  sorte  '       *  v.  24,  §  83. 

inter  dno  imperia  somma  Bomanornm  ^  v.  24,  §  84 ;   ▼!.  i7,   §  lis.    See 

Parthommqae,  et  prima  in  discordia      Chapter  XX  IT.  p.  289. 
semper  ntniiqae  oora.** 
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correct  information,  stating  distinctly  that  the  two  riversy 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  had  formerly  had  separate 
mouths,  with  an  interval  of  25  miles  between  them,  but  that 
the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates  had  been  blocked  up  in  the 
course  of  time,  and  its  waters  diverted  for  purposes  of  irri- 
gation, what  remained  of  them  finding  their  way  into  the 
Tigris  and  thence  into  the  sea.^  A  considerable  portion  of 
them  also  was  diverted  at  a  higher  point  of  their  course,  and 
carried  by  a  canal  into  the  Tigris  beneath  the  walls  of 
Seleucia.  This  must  have  nearly  coincided  with  that  still 
known  as  the  Nahr  el  Malcha,  or  royal  canal. 

The  Tigris  he  describes,  in  accordance  with  the  received 
fable,  as  rising  in  Armenia,  not  far  from  the  Euphrates, 
flowing  through  two  lakes,  which  he  calls  Arethnsa  and 
Thospitis,*  and  successively  passing  through  two  underground 
channels,  until  it  finally  emerges,  so  near  the  river  Arsanias 
that  their  waters  became  commingled  in  times  of  inundation. 
This  tradition  would  seem  to  have  reference  to  the  branch 
of  the  river  that  has  its  rise  near  Bitlis.  But  the  notions 
of  ancient  writers  concerning  the  sources  of  the  Tigris  are 
very  confused,  and  those  of  Pliny  are  certainly  no  clearer 
than  the  others.*  In  describing  the  lower*  course  of  the  river 
it  is  remarkable  that  he  does  not  notice  its  two  important 
tributaries,  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Zab,  known  to  the  Greek 
writers  as  Zabatus  or  Lycus. 


•  V.  26,  §  90  ;  vi.  27,  §  130.  *•  Inter 
duonim  amnium  ostia  xxv  M.  P.  fuere, 
aat  ut  alii  tradunt  yii  M.  utroque 
navigabili.  Sed  longo  tempore  Eu- 
phraten  pneclusere  Orcheni  et  adcoliB 
agros  rigantes,  neo  nisi  per  Tigrim 
defertur  in  mare.'* 

The  Orcheni  were  one  of  the  tribes 
of  the  ChaldsBans,  celebrated  for  their 
skill  in  astronomy  (Strab.  xvi  p.  739 ; 
Plin.  le.  §  123);  probably  they  were 
skilled  also  in  engineering,  and  hence 
began  the  process  of  diverting  the 
waters  of  the  Euphrates  for  purposes 
of  irrigation. 

'  Or  these,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  lake  Thospitis  is  the  same 


with  the  Thopitis  of  Strabo  (xi.  p.  529), 
which  is  certainly  the  great  hake  of 
Van ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture 
what  is  the  lake  to  which  he  has  given 
the  purely  Greek  name  of  Areihusa. 
The  story  of  the  passage  of  the  Tigris 
through  these  lakes  (of  course  without 
mixing  its  waters  with  them)  is  doubt- 
less a  mere  fiction,  but  the  lakes  them- 
selves must  probably  have  had  a  real 
existence ;  unless  the  two  names  refer 
to  one  and  the  same  lake,  which  is  not 
impossible.  Strabo,  as  we  have  seen, 
wmle  telling  the  same  story,  mentiona 
only  one  lake.  (See  Chapter  XXII. 
p.  289.) 
>  See  Note  A,  p.  439. 
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§  4.  With  Aimenia  and  the  neighbouring  pioTinoeB  Hiny 
considered  himself  as  better  acquainted  than  any  of  his  pie- 
decessors,  and  boasts  of  the  superior  means  of  infomudioii  thit 
he  derived  in  regard  to  them  from  the  campaigns  of  DamitiiB 
Corbulo  and  other  Boman  generals.^  But  there  is  UDfortanaliely 
little  evidence  of  the  supposed  superiority  displayed  in  hk 
work.    His  description  of  Armenia  itself  is  very  ooncise  and 
summary,  and  he  does  not  even  notice  in  this  place  the  lakes 
which  form  so  important  a  feature  in  its  physical  geognmhy, 
and  of  the  existence  of  which  he  was  fuUy  awaie.     But  Ut 
ideas  concerning  the  nations  to  the  north  of  it,  the  AllMmiaiia 
and  Iberians,  which  he  describes  as  extending  to  the  foot  of  the 
Caucasus,  were  tolerably  clear  and  distinct;   and  even  his 
names  for  the  wild  tribes  of  that  mountain  range  seem  to  be 
derived  from  good  authority,  as  we  recognize  amon^  them  thai 
of  the  Suani,  which  still  gives  name  to  the  valley  of  Suanetia.' 
He  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the  remarkable  pass  of 
Dariel,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  the  Caucasian  Grates 
(Portae  Caucasise),  and  takes  credit  to  himself  for  pointing  out 
the  error  committed  by  many  writers,  who  confounded  them 
with  the  Caspian  Gates,  which  bore  so  important  a  part  in  the 
works  of  Greek  geographers.*    But  if  this  error  was  really  pie- 
valent  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  it  was  introduced  by  the  Romans 
who  had  been  engaged  in  wars  in  these  countries,  for,  as  we 
have  seen,  Strabo  was  already  well  acquainted  with  the  pass 
through  the  Caucasus,  though  he  did  not  give  to  it  the  name 
of  the  Caucasian  Gates.* 

Of  the  countries  beyond  the  Caucasus  towards  the  north 


*  yL  8,  $  23.     See  above,  Gbftpter 

xxm.  p.  a46. 

•  vi.  4.  §  14:  iL  §  30.  In  the  former 
passage  he  correctly  describes  the  river 
Oobus  as  flowing  from  the  Caucasus 
throng^  the  Suani  into  the  land  of  the 
Golchians.  This  is  cloarly  the  river 
How  known  as  the  Ingnr. 

It  is  a  striking  instance  how  often 
close  resemblances  of  name  may  be 
merely  aocidenial«  when  not  supported 


by  other  evidencey  that  white  the 

of  Suanetia  occurs  in  the  fhnftsnt,  that 
of  the  Suanetee  is  found  in  tifee  Ikt  d 
the  Alpine  tribes  giTen  by  Pliny  fitosi 
the  monument  of  AncnstiM  (Ftii. 
H,  N.  iit  20,  §  137). 

«  '*Ab  his  sunt  Fbrta  GbocMUB, 
magno  eirore  moltis  Oufto  dietoi'*  fi 
11,  §  30. 

*  See  Chapter  XXIT.  p.  SSI. 
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Pliny  had  evidently  nothing  but  the  vaguest  idea,  and  in 
regard  to  the  Caspian  Sea  he  still  adhered  to  the  erroneous 
notion  of  its  being  a  mere  inlet  of  the  northern  ocean,  as  the 
Persian  Gulf  was  firom  the  south,  though  communicating  with 
it  only  by  a  long  and  narrow  strait®    In  regard  to  its  dimen- 
sions and  extent  he  follows  the  authority  of  Eratosthenes  and 
Artemidorus,  adding,    however,  a  statement    from   Agrippa, 
which  is  not  very  intelligible.     But  his  description  of  this 
sea,  and  still  more  of  the  nations  to  the  east  of  it,  is  very  super- 
ficial and  confused,  and  he  certainly  appears  to  have  had  no 
clear  ideas  on  the  subject.    All  this  part  of  his  work  is  im- 
measurably inferior  to  the  description  of  the  same  countries 
given  by  Strabo:  even  the  great  river  Oxus  obtains  only  a 
passing  notice,  with  no  indication  of  its  importance  or  general 
course,  and  the  additional  statement  that  it  took  its  rise  in  a 
lake  also  called  Oxus  was  probably  a  mere  conjecture.^    On  the 
other  hand  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  interesting  notice 
which  he  has  preserved  to  us  from  Varro,  of  the  course  taken  in 
the  time  of  Pompey  by  the  overland  trade  from  India  to  the 
Caspian.    The  merchandise  conveyed  by  this  route  passed  in 
seven  days  from  India  (Cabul  ?)  into  Bactria,  to  the  river 
Icarus,  which  flowed  into  the  Oxus,  and  was  carried  down  that 
river  into  the  Caspian,  from  whence  it  passed  up  the  Cyrus, 
and  thence  by  overland  transport  of  only  five  days  into  the 
Fhasis,  and  so  into  the  Euxine.®  But  of  the  overland  trade  from 


*  **  Irrumpit  ftutem  aroiis  fauoibus  et 
in  longitudinem  spatiosis/'  vi.  13,  §  38. 
His  knowledge  on  this  subject  was 
therefore  not  in  advance  of  that  of 
Mela. 

'  It  is  true  that  the  Oxus  actually 
does  take  its  rise  in  the  lake  called 
8ir-i-Kol,  on  the  central  plateau  of  the 
Pamir  (Wood's  Journey  to  the  Source  of 
the  Ozusj  p.  232),  but  it  is  most  unlikely 
that  Pliny  should  have  any  real  infor- 
mation concerning  this  secluded  little 
mountain  lake,  while  his  knowledge  on 
all  other  points  was  so  very  meagre. 
It  was  a  common  practice  with  ancient 
geographers  to  assume  the  existence  of 
a  lake  as  the  source  of  a  river,  of  which 


they  had  no  real  knowledge. 

With  regard  to  the  laxartes  he 
refers  to  a  certain  Demedamas,  as  his 
principal  authority  for  these  regions 
('*  transoendit  eum  amnem  Demodamas, 
Seleuci  et  Antiochi  regum  dux,  quem 
maxime  sequimur  in  iis,"  vL  16,  §  49), 
but  nothing  furUier  is  known  of  such 
an  author. 

•  vi.  17,  §  52.  The  river  Icarus  is 
otherwise  unknown,  and  the  name  pro- 
bably corrupt.  But  the  river  meant 
must  be  one  of  the  streams  which  flow 
northwards  from  the  Hindoo-Koosh 
throuffh  Badakshan,  perhaps  the  Bor- 
khund,  or  river  of  Koondooz. 
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Bactria  to  Chinay  which  had  attained  such  an  important  chanc- 
ter  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  and  even  in  that  of  Marinim  of 
Tyre,  no  trace  is  found  in  Pliny. 

The  only  exception  to  the  imperfect  and  peifimctory  chaiac- 
ter  of  his  account  of  this  part  of  Asia  is  in  regard  to  the  little 
isolated  district  of  Margiana  (Merr),  of  which  he  giTcs  a  some* 
what  full  and  characteristic  description,  extolling  its  fertility 
and  especially  its  abundance  of  vines,  which  is  also  noted  l^ 
Strabo.  It  had  attracted  attention  among  the  Romans  £rom  its 
being  the  place  to  which  the  Parthian  king  Orodes  had  trans- 
ported the  Eoman  captives  taken  after  the  defeat  of  Ciassos.' 

§  5.  Of  the  extensive  provinces,  which  were  comprised  within 
the  Parthian  Empire,  as  they  had  formerly  been  in  that  of  the 
Persians,  including  the  whole  of  the  vast  table-land  of  Iran  and 
the  adjoining  regions,  Pliny  appears  to  have  had  no  knowledge 
beyond  what  he  derived  from  the  Greek  writers  whom  we  have 
already  considered.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  he  oer* 
tainly  appears  to  have  made  great  use  of  the  work  of  Isidoms 
of  Gharax,  who  from  the  situation  of  his  birthplace,  wbs  likely 
to  have  had  good  means  of  information,  while  he  is  said  to  have 
written  a  work  expressly  devoted  to  the  geography  of  Parthia.^ 
We  are  indebted  to  Pliny  indeed  for  the  statement  that  Parthia 
included  eighteen  subordinate  "  kingdoms  ** — a  title  which 
they  seem  to  have  employed  as  equivalent  to  what  the  Persians 
had  termed  satrapies  ;^  but  unfortunately  he  does  not  enume- 
rate them,  contenting  himself  with  stating  that  eleven  of  them 
were  called  the  "upper**  provinces,  occupying  the  northern 
portion  of  the  empire,  and  seven  the  "  lower."* 

Of  the  original  home  of  the  Parthians — ^the  district  of  Par- 


•  Plin.  vi.  16.  $  47. 

<  Bee  Chapter  XX.  p.  168.  The 
unusiiAlly  circomstantial  account  g^yen 
by  Pliny  of  the  position  and  history  of 
Charaz  (yL  27,  §§  12S-130X  a  city 
which  is  not  mentioned  by  any  earlier 
writer,  must  ondoubtedly  have  been 
derived  from  the  same  authority.  It 
i^pears  to  have  been  in  his  time  an 
"^portant  place  of  trade. 


'  Hence  was  doabUeaa  derived  the 
prood  title  assumed  by  the  FuihiaD 
monarchs  on  their  ooina  oC  **  Kfa^  oC 
Kings  "(/ScuriXc^iScimX^iir).  Tberesl 
designation  of  these  vioeioya  mppmn  to 
have  been  Yitaz»  or  ^^^HaTi,  a  vtJ&n 
term  which  is  preserved  to  ns  by  A»- 
mianus  MaroellinQs  (xziii.  6^  { 14)  and 
Hesychins  (v.  Bl^rtiA, 

•  vi.  25,  §  112. 
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thia  Proper — he  has  ^ven  a  brief,  but  very  correct,  account  ;* 
describing  it  as  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  great  mountain 
chain  which  borders  all  these  provinces  on  the  north,  and  was 
regarded  by  the  ancients  as  a  continuation  of  the  Taurus,  con- 
necting that  range  with  the  Faropamisus  or  Hindoo  Koosh  to 
the  east.  It  was  bounded  on  the  east  hj  the  Arians,  on  the 
south  by  Carmania  and  the  Ariani(?),  on  the  west  by  the 
Medes,  called  Pratitce,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Hyrcanians ; 
but  he  adds  that  it  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  deserts, 
which  is  an  exaggeration,  though  on  the  north  and  south  it 
certainly  adjoined  the  great  deserts,  of  Kharesm  on  the  one 
hand,  and  that  of  Central  Iran  on  the  other. 

§  6.  Of  the  other  provinces  of  Upper  Asia  in  general  Pliny's 
account  is  very  meagre  and  unsatisfactory,  and  cannot  be  said 
to  add  anything  to  our  knowledge.  Even  of  such  well-known 
countries  as  Persia  (Proper)  and  Media,  his  notices  are  at  once 
brief  and  confused:  while  his  statement  that  Ecbatana — the 
celebrated  capital  of  Media — wasfotmded  by  king  Seleucus,*  is 
a  strong  instance  how  little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  such 
notices  in  his  work,  and  how  cautious  we  should  be  in  adopting 
them  where  we  have  not  the  means  of  correcting  them  from 
other  sources.  Such  is  also  the  case  with  his  assertion  in 
another  place,  that  Susa  was  founded  by  Darius  the  son  of 
Eystaspes ;  a  statement  which  may  probably  be  correct  with 
regard  to  the  royal  palace  there,  but,  as  we  learn  from  recent 
researches,  the  city  itself  is  of  much  greater  antiquity.* 

His  enumeration  of  the  Scythian  tribes  to  the  north  of  the 
Parthian  Empire  is,  as  usual,  a  mere  collection  of  names  of  the 
most  miscellaneous  description,  derived  from  a  variety  of 
sources,  and  strung  together  without  discrimination,  or  any 


*  Ihid.  §  113. 

*  **  Eobatana  caput  Medie  Selenous 
xex  condidit,'  vi  li,  §  43.  His  state- 
ment in  another  passage  (ib.  26,  §  116) 
that  it  was  a  city  of  the  Ifaei,  which 
was  transferred  by  Darius  to  the  moon- 
tains  (Horom  [Magorum]  Ecbatana 
oppidmn  translatnm  ab  Dario  rege  ad 


montes),  would  seem  to  refer  to  some 
other  place  of  the  name  connected  wiUi 
Persia  proper ;  but  the  whole  passage 
is  80  confused  that  no  reliance  can  be 
safely  placed  on  it 

*  See  Loftus's  CktUdsBa  andSuHana, 
ch.  26. 
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attempt  at  geographical  arrangement.  With  regard  to  the 
unknown  eastern  shores  of  Asia,  his  account  almost  preciselj 
agrees  with  that  of  Mela,  and  is  eyidently  deriyed  from  the 
same  source.^  But  in  respect  to  the  Seres,  whom  he  places,  in 
common  with  the  earlier  geographer,  on  the  Eastern  Ocean, 
between  a  promontory  called  Tabis  ^  and  the  confines  of  India,  he 
furnishes  us  with  some  further  particulars,  and  not  only  notices 
their  production  of  silk,  which  he  describes,  like  Virgil,  as 
combed  off  the  leaves  of  trees,*  but  he  mentions  several  rivers 
and  other  geographical  names  in  connection  with  their  country, 
which  show  a  certain  dawning  of  a  better  acquaintance  with  it* 
He  places  also  in  this  part  of  Asia  a  people  called  the  Attacori, 
whom  he  describes  as  resembling  the  Hyperboreans  in  the 
excellence  of  their  climate,  and  having  been  made  the  subject 
of  a  special  treatise  by  a  Greek  writer  named  Amometns, 
similar  to  that  of  Hecatseus  concerning  the  Hyperboreans. 
Both  races  were  evidently  equally  fabulous.' 

§  7.  Pliny  now  proceeds  to  the  description  of   India,  a 
country  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  within  his  own  time  be^i 


»  vi.  17,  §  53. 

*  ThiB  promontory,  mentioned  by 
Mela  also  under  the  same  name,  is 
almoflt  certainly  the  same  with  the 
TamaruB  of  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo, 
the  supposed  eastern  termination  of  the 
chain  of  Tanros,  which  had  no  real 
existence. 

*.** Seres  lanido  sUTamm  nobiles, 
pcrfosam  aqoa  depectentes  frondium 
canitiem,  nnde  geminns  feminis  nostris 
labor,  redordiendi  fila  rorsnsqne  tex- 
endL"  ▼!  17,  §  54.  From  this  passage 
it  appears  that  notwithstanding  his 
pretensions  as  a  natoralist  he  was  not 
at  all  in  advance  of  Virgil  as  to  the 
nature  of  silk  and  the  manner  of  ob- 
tainine  it     See  the  passage  already 

Sooted  in  Chapter  XX.  p.  166  {Otorg. 
.  121X  It  appears  that  the  Romans  in 
the  time  of  Pliny  only  Taloed  silk  tex- 
tores  of  a  very  thin  gaoze-like  charac- 
ter;  and  hence  when  Uiey  received  them 
from  China  took  the  trouble  of  unravel- 
ling them  and  weaving  them  again  into 


a  kind  of  gauze.  That  this  k  the 
sense  of  the  words  above  cited  (which 
indeed  can  scarcely  admit  of  any  other) 
is  fully  proved  by  those  that  IbUow: 
**  Tam  multiplici  opere,  tarn  longioqiio 
orbe  petitur,  ut  in  poblioo  matnjoa 
transluceat"  The  ''Serioa  votes'* 
were  evidently  regarded  by  them  as  a 
kind  of  improvement  on  tte  Ooaa  tex- 
tores,  of  which  Horace  makes  almost 
exactly  the  same  remark  {Saiir,  i  2, 
s.  101.    See  also  Seneca,  ds  BmBfie,  7, 

§9). 

In  another  passage  (xxziv.  H, 
§  145)  he  speaks  of  the  S^cs  as  send- 
ing furs  and  iron,  in  additkm  to  their 
silk  dresses.  The  latter  he  oonaiden 
as  superior  to  all  other  iron  in  qoality. 

^  None  of  these  names  is  ouerwise 
mentioned  or  can  be  identified.  Indeed 
in  the  total  miaoonceptieQ  of  the  geo- 
graphy of  aU  this  part  of  Am  whlA 
prevailed  in  the  time  of  Pliny«  the 
attempt  to  do  so  woold  be  absmd. 

*  vi.  17,  §  55. 
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very  much  opened  out  by  the  extension  of  the  Boman  com- 
merce,  and  concerning  which  he  reaUy  possessed  important 
additional  information.  No  other  part  of  his  work  indeed 
displays  so  much  advance  upon  the  knowledge  of  his  prede- 
cessors. Yet  even  here  he  begins  with  a  statement  of  its 
geographical  position  and  dimensions  which  he  derives  from 
Eratosthenes,^  and  his  account  of  the  northern  portions  of  India, 
and  the  interior  from  the  Indus  to  the  Ganges,  is  taken  wholly 
from  writers  of  the  time  of  Alexander  or  that  of  his  successors. 
His  detailed  statement  of  the  distances  from  the  Indus  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ganges  has  been  already  examined;*  and  with 
all  its  imperfections  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  know- 
ledge, but  it  dates  also  from  the  same  period. 

With  regard  to  the  Ganges  itseK,  it  is  remarkable  that  his 
information  is  in  some  respects  far  less  precise  and  definite  than 
that  of  Strabo,  as  that  writer  was  well  acquainted  with  its 
sources  in  the  Emodi  Montes,  while  Pliny  tells  us  that  some 
regarded  its  sources  as  unknown,  like  those  of  the  Nile :  others 
said  that  it  took  its  rise  in  the  Scythian  mountains — ^an 
extremely  vague  designation.  He  quotes  also  another  account 
of  its  source,  as  breaking  out  at  once  in  a  violent  cascade  with 
a  loud  noise,  and  gradually  lapsing  down  into  a  gentle  and 
placid  stream,  but  without  any  indication  of  the  geographical 
site  to  which  this  was  referred.^  He  adds,  that  it  received  as 
tributaries  nineteen  other  rivers,  among  which  he  notices  as 
navigable  the  lomanes,  the  Prinas,  the  Cainas,  the  Condochates, 
Erannoboas,  the  Cosoagus,  and  the  Sonus.  Here  we  meet 
with  another  instance  of  the  confusion  so  common  in  Pliny, 
the  Erannoboas  and  the  Sonus  being,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
only  two  names  for  the  same  river.* 

Contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  Pliny  gives  various  particulars 

*  H.  N,  yi.  17,  §  57.    With    this    \  may  be  obeeryed  that  Pliny  himself,  a 


statement  Pliny  compares  that  given 
hy  Agrippa»  who  ondoubtedly  had  no 
additional  means  of  information. 

*  See  Chapter  XIY.  p.  551. 

•  vi.  18.  §  65. 


little  further  on  (§  69),  speaks  of  the 
lomanes  (Jmnna)  as  flowing  into  the 
Ganges  "per  Palibothros,"  but  this 
refers  to  the  name  of  the  people— the 
same  who  were  more  eomnonly  called 


*  See  Qiapter  XIY.  p.  559,  note.    It   '  Prasiaos— not  to  the  city. 
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oonceming  tue  different  nations  of  Northern  India,  th^  habits 
and  customs,  and  the  forces  that  their  kings  conld  aeyenily 
bring  into  the  field,  especially  the  number  of  their  elephants. 
Those  upon  whom  he  especially  dilates  are  the  Calingae,  who 
were  the  nation  nearest  to  the  month  of  the  Ganges,'  and 
apparently  held  the  coast  from  thence  as  far  as  a  city  named 
Dandagnda,  situated,  as  he  tells  us,  625  Roman  milea  from  the 
mouth  of  that  riyer.  They  appear  to  have  occupied  Bengal 
and  Orissa,  where  a  trace  of  the  name  still  survives  in  CaUn- 
gapatam.  But  he  still  speaks  of  the  Prasians,  whose  capital  was 
Palibothra,  as  the  most  powerful  people  of  India.* 

His  account  of  the  Indus  and  its  tributaries  is  far  less  clear 
and  satisfactory  than  those  of  the  Greek  geographers,  and  he 
substitutes  for  the  Hydraotes  a  river  called  Cantaba  or  Cantabra, 
a  name  otherwise  totally  unknown.  The  Indus  itself  he 
describes  as  flowing  for  1250  miles,*  and  receiving  nineteen 
tributaries,  though  its  waters  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
modest  limits  of  50  stadia  in  breadth.  Among  the  mountain 
tribes  of  the  interior,  of  whose  names  he  gives  a  long  list, 
accompanied  with  some  particulars,  but  for  the  most  part  very 
confused  and  uncertain,  we  may  notice  the  Dardae,  whose 
territory  (he  tells  us)  produced  the  greatest  abnndance  of 
gold  :  ^  these  are  evidently  the  same  with  the  Derdae  of  Megas- 
thenes,  in  whose  country  the  author  placed  the  fSeunous  gold- 
digging  ants :  a  fable  elsewhere  related  by  Pliny  in  a 
circumstantial  manner,  but  without  naming  his  authority.' 

His  idea  of  the  general  conformation  of  India,  so  £Ekr  as  it  is 
possible    to  gather  it  from  his  expressions,  did  not  differ 


»  vt  18,  §  65. 

•  Ibid.  {  68. 


*  tL  20,  f  72.  ThiB  is  a  moderate 
estimate,  and  was  the  lowest  given  by 
the  authors  he  consulted  (parcissimis 
auotoiibus).  Tet  he  himself  elsewhere 
describes  Alexander  as  oocupying  more 
than  fve  morUh$  in  his  descending 
Toyage,  though  he  never  advanced  leu 
than  600  staiSa  in  a  day !  (vi  17,  §  60). 
8ee  Chapter  XIL  note  Kk,  p.  508. 
This  is  a  sMdng  instance  of  the  care- 


less manner  in  which  Pliny  repeats 
two  entirely  contradidory  statements 
without  appearing  to  notice  the  discre- 
pancy. 

^  TertiliBsimi  sont  ami  Daids/ 
▼i  19,  §  67.  It  has  beea  already 
pointed  out  that  the  nane  ia  retaiaed 
to  this  day  by  the  Diaida  on  the  firoa* 
tiers  of  Tibet 

>  Plin.  XL  81,  S  111*  8ee  Chapter 
XIV.  p.566. 
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materially  from  that  of  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo.'^  He  supposed 
the  east  coast  to  follow  a  direct  line  from  north  to  south,  from 
the  point  where  Mount  Imaus — as  he  terms  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  great  mountain  chain  that  bounded  India  on 
the  north^ — abutted  on  the  ocean,  to  the  angle  of  the  continent, 
where  it  turned  abruptly  westward,  so  as  to  face  the  southern, 
or,  as  he  terms  it,  the  Indian  Ocean.  But  it  is  singular  that 
we  do  not  find  him  attempting  to  apply  to  the  general  idea 
thus  formed  any  of  the  later  information  that  he  had  deriyed 
from  the  recent  commercial  voyages  to  India,  which  he 
describes  separately,  and  without  attempting  to  connect  the 
particular  details  thence  derived  with  the  general  geography 
of  the  peninsula.  Still  the  account  which  he  gives  us  of  the 
trade  with  India  as  practised  in  his  days,  the  course  pursued, 
and  the  ports  frequented,  is  in  itseK  very  important  and 
interesting,  and  will  be  found  to  agree  well  with  the  much 
fuller  information  furnished  us  at  a  period  very  little  later  by 
the  Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  Secu 

§  8.  After  giving  a  pretty  full,  but  very  confused  and 
unsatisfactory,  report  of  the  voyage  of  Onesicritus  from  India 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  a  narrative  that  has  been  already 
examined,*  he  proceeds  to  relate  the  navigation  to  India,  "  as 
it  had  been  recently  discovered,  and  was  practised  in  his 
day."  *  "  Such  (he  says)  was  the  voyage  of  the  fleet  of 
Alexander.  Afterwards  it  was  found  the  safest  course  to 
proceed  direct  from  the  promontory  of  Syagrus  in  Arabia 
(Cape  Fartak)  to  Patale,  with  the  west  wind  (Favonius),  which 
they  call  there  the  Hippalus,^  a  distance  reckoned  at  1435 


'  He  himBelf  teUs  us  thai  ImauB, 
Emodus,  Paropamisna  and  CaucaauB 
were  only  parts  of  one  continnouB 
chain  (vi.  17,  §  60) ;  and  adda  in  another 
pafifiage  (§64)  ''a  montibns  Emodis, 
quorum  promontorium  Imaua  Yocatur, 
incolarum  lingua  nivotum  signiflcante." 
This  etymology  is  correct,  the  name 
Imaus  being  undoubtedly  connected 
with  the  Sanscrit  "himayat,"  which 

VOL.  11. 


means  "  snowy.** 

*  8ee  Chapter  XIII.  Kote  A.  p.  542. 

*  **  Earn  nayigationem,  qua  his  annii 
comnerta  senratur  hodie.*'  vi.  2S,  §  96. 

*  No  explanation  of  this  name  is 
given  by  Pliny.  It  ia  to  the  Periplua 
that  we  owe  we  important  informatioik 
that  it  was  giyen  in  memoiT  of  the 
adyentnioos  nayi^tor,  who  flrat  dis- 
coyeied  the  poasibility  of  taking  adyaa* 
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milf^.  In  the  next  generation  it  was  judged  to  be  both  a 
safcT  and  nearer  course  to  proceed  from  the  same  promontory 
direct  to  Sigerus,  a  port  of  India.  And  this  mode  of  naviga- 
tion was  pursued  for  a  long  time,  until  merchants  discovered  a 
shorter  route,  and  the  profits  of  India  were  thus  brought  nearer 
to  hand.  The  voyage  is  now  made  every  year,  with  cohorts  of 
archers  on  board  the  ships ;  on  account  of  the  pirates  who 
infest  these  seas.  It  will  be  worth  while  (he  adds)  to  set  forth 
their  whole  course  from  Egypt :  accurate  inlbrmation  con- 
cerning it  being  now  for  the  first  time  available.  The  subject 
is  one  worthy  of  attention,  there  being  no  year  in  which  India 
does  not  drain  our  empire  of  at  least  55,000,000  of  sesterces, 
sending  us  in  return  wares  which  are  sold  for  a  hundred  times 
their  original  value." '  He  then  gives  in  very  unnecessary 
detail  the  route  from  Alexandria  up  the  Nile  to  Coptos,  and 
thence  overland  to  Berenice,  a  journey  which,  as  he  tells  ub, 
occupied  twelve  days,  though  the  distance  was  only  257 
(Boman)  miles  :  and  he  then  proceeds  as  follows  :  * 

"  They  begin  the  navigation  in  the  middle  of  summer,  before 
the  rising  of  the  dog-star,  or  immediately  after  its  appearance, 
and  arrive  in  about  thirty  days  at  Ocelis  in  Arabia,  or  Cane  in 
the  frankincense-bearing  region.  There  is  also  a  third  port 
which  is  called  Muza,  which  is  not  frequented  by  those  sailing 
to  India,  but  by  the  merchants  who  trade  in  frankincense  and 
other  Arabian  perfumes.  In  the  interior  is  a  city,  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom,  named  Sapphar,  and  another  called  Save, 
But  for  those  whose  course  is  directed  to  India  it  is  most 
advantageous  to  start  from  Ocelis,  From  thence  they  sail  with 
the  wind  called  Hippalus  in  forty  days  to  the  first  commercial 
station  (emporium)  of  India,  named  Muziris,  which  is  not  much 


tNge  of  the  regiilikrity  of  the  moiiaooQ 
to  bold  B  direct  oonrae  la  India. 

Pliny  it  moreoter  iLfimiirate  iu  iJen- 
tifjiiig  it  witli  Ihe  Favoniiis,  wliioh 
with  him  certainly  meajia  the  ictit  wind 
(gee  a.  47,  §  119),  while  the  mDosaou, 
M  la  well  knoinn,  bloira  ateadilj  bma 


the  toulh-iMit.  But  aucb  a  muoon- 
ception  vsa  natural,  as  the  Donne 
notuftllj  puraued  by  the  navigatora 
wunld  be  almost  preoiaely  from  west 

7  vi  23,  §  101. 
•  Ibid.  §§  1(M-106. 
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to  be  recommended^  on  account  of  the  neighbouring  pirates, 
who  occupy  a  place  called  Nitrias:  nor  does  it  furnish  any 
abundance  of  merchandise.  Moreover  the  station  of  shipping 
is  far  from  the  land,  and  cargoes  have  to  be  loaded  and 
unloaded  in  barges.  The  ruler  of  the  country  at  the  time  of 
which  I  speak  was  a  king  named  Coelobothras.  There  is 
another  more  advantageous  port,  which  is  named  Barace,  in  the 
territory  of  a  nation  called  the  Neacyndi.  The  king  of  that 
country  was  named  Pandion,  who  resided  far  from  the  port  in  a 
city  of  the  interior,  which  is  called  Modura.  But  the  region 
firom  which  pepper  is  brought  to  Barace,  in  barges  hewn  out  of 
single  trees,  is  called  Cottonara.  None  of  tbese  names  of 
nations,  or  ports,  or  cities,  are  found  in  any  former  writer,  from 
which  it  is  evident  what  changes  take  place  in  the  state  of 
things  in  these  countries.  They  commence  the  return  voyage 
from  India  at  the  beginning  of  the  Egyptian  month  of  Tybis, 
which  answers  to  our  December,  or  at  all  events  within  the 
sixth  day  of  the  Egyptian  month  Mechir,  that  is  within  our 
Ides  of  January.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  they  return  home 
within  the  year.  They  make  the  return  voyage  from  India 
with  the  south-east  wind  (Vultumus),  and  when  they  have 
entered  the  Bed  Sea,  with  the  south-west  or  south  wind."  • 

§  9.  It  is  evident  that  we  have  here  a  statement  derived 
from  authentic  and  recent  information:  and  its  accuracy  is 
fully  confirmed  by  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  Sea,  with 
which  we  have  fortunately  the  means  of  comparing  it.  All 
the  names  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  which  as  he  observes  were 
not  found  in  any  earlier  writer,  re-appear  in  the  Periplus, 
either  the  same  or  under  such  slightly  altered  forms  that  they 
can  safely  be  recognized:  and  we  thus  obtain  a  valuable 
assistance  towards  finding  their  geographical  position,  in  regard 
to  which  Pliny's  statements  in  themselves  afford  us  almost  no 
clue.  Thus  Muziris,  the  point  of  most  importance,  as  being 
the  first  port  in  India  at  which  ships  arrived  affcer  crossing  the 

•  Plin.  H.  2^.  vi  23,  §§  104-106. 
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ocean  direct  from  Arabia,  may  be  probably  identified  with 
Mangalore:   the  port  of  Barace  or  Bacare  (as  the   name  is 
written  in  the  Periplus  and  in  some  MSS.  of  Pliny),  may  be 
placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  inlet  that  runs  up  to  Meliss^am, 
the  Nelkynda  of  the  Periplus,  which  is  evidently  the  same 
place  that  appears  in  Pliny  under  the  slightly  altered  form  of 
Neacyndi.     The  Sigerus  of  Pliny  may  in  like  manner  be  in  all 
probability  identified  with  the  place  called  in  the   Periplus 
Melizigara,  and  by  Ptolemy  Melezigyris,  which  is  probably  the 
same  as  the  modem  Yiziagoor,  about  120  miles    soath  ci 
Bombay.^     Thus  the  part  of  India  visited  by  the  Alexandrian 
traders  can  be  clearly  determined,  and  the  successive  steps  in 
the  progress  of  the  discovery  are  probably  correctly  given  by 
Pliny.     But  it  is  very  singular  that  while  indicating  the 
farthest  points  with  which  this  direct  trade  was  carried  (m, 
Pliny  has  omitted  all  notice  of  the  intermediate  ports,  between 
Pattala  and  Sigerus,  and  does  not  even  mention  the  name  ct 
Barygaza,  which,  as  we  learn  from  the  nearly  oontemponry 
Periplus,  was  one  of  the  most  important  emporia  of  trade  in 
India,  and  was  frequented  by  numerous  ships  sailing  direct 
thither  from  Egypt.^    Nor  does  he  afford  any  indication,  and 
he  had  doubtless  in  reality  no  idea  of  the  peculiar  oonfonnation 
of  this  part  of  the  coast  of  India,  the  two  deep  bays  by  which 
it  is  indented  (the  Gulf  of  Cutch  and  the  Gulf  of  Gambay), 
with  the  intervening  peninsula  of  Gujerat     He  was  almost 
certainly  equally  ignorant  of  the  important  fact  noticed  by  the 
author  of  the  Periplus,  that  the  coast  from  Barygaia  trended 
from  north  to  south,  instead  of  preserving  a  general  direction 
from  west  to  east,  as  supposed  by  Eratosthenes  and  Stiabo. 
The  latter  view,  as  we  have  seen,  was  adopted  by  Pliny  KimiM^lf 
He  appears  also  to  have  had  no  acquaintance  with  the  remark- 
able  &ct  that  the  countries  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  were  at 


1  The  identifications  here  raggested  series  of  poeitioiit  prommd  fbr  thsM 

mie  those  adopted  bj  Dr.  Vincent,  and  ■  portsby  Ookmel  Yule  wfll  beeoaiidwrf 

by  the  most  recent  editor  of  the  Periplus  in  the  next  chi^yter. 
(C.  HfiUer   in  his  Otoaraphi  Qrmci  I      •  PerijiL  MmrU  ErfO^mi,  f  40. 
Jrtiiorss,toin.Lpp.2Si-800).    Thenew  , 
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this  time  occupied  by  Scythioa  tribes,  or  at  least  subject 
to  Scythian  rulers — a  circumstance  repeatedly  noticed  by  the 
author  of  the  Periplus.* 

The  fact  appears  to  be  that  Pliny,  in  this  case  as  in  several 
others,  had  got  hold  of  a  single  account  of  a  voyage  to  India, 
following  the  latest  discovered  route,  and  that  he  has  incor- 
porated this  in  his  work,  without  comparing  it  with  any  other. 
The  document  of  which  he  has  thus  made  use  would  seem  to 
have  been  less  clear  and  full  than  the  Periplus  which  has  been  so 
fortunately  preserved  to  us,  and  must  have  omitted  altogether 
some  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  portions  of  what  we 
find  described  in  the  extant  treatise.  The  coincidences  be- 
tween them  are  not  more  than  must  naturally  arise  between 
two  accounts  nearly  contemporary,  and  both  based  upon  good 
materials.  And  there  is  certainly  no  ground  for  the  assump- 
tion of  several  modem  writers,  that  the  account  given  by  Pliny 
is  based  upon  our  existing  Periplus,  and  that  the  latter  docu- 
ment must  therefore  be  referred  to  an  earlier  period. 

§  10.  Another  quarter,  in  which  Pliny  considered  that  he 
had  obtained  information  far  in  advance  of  all  preceding 
writers,  was  in  regard  to  the  celebrated  island  of  Taprobane, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  a  subject  of  curiosity  and 
wonder  among  the  Greeks  ever  since  the  days  of  Alexander. 
An  accidental  circumstance  had  recently  afforded  the  means 
of  additional  and  more  authentic  information  concerning  this 
little  known  country.  In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudius, 
a  freedman  of  one  Annius  Plocamus,  who  had  farmed  the 
revenues  of  the  Erythrsean  Sea,  being  on  a  voyage  around 
Arabia,  was  carried  away  by  the  north  winds  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Carmania,  and  driven  to  a  port  in  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
called  Hippuri,  where  he  found  refuge  on  the  fifteenth  day.* 


'  Ibid.  §§  38,  41.  On  this  aooount 
the  whole  of  this  region  is  designated 
by  Ptolemy  by  the  name  of  Indo- 
Scythia. 

*  *' Aqnilonibus  raptus  prsBter  Gar- 
maniam  xt  die  Hippuros  portam  ^s 


inyectas."  vi.  22,  §  84.  From  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  statement  is  reported 
by  Pliny  we  are  left  wholly  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  point  from  which  the  fifteen 
days'  voyage  was  reckoned. 
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He  was  hospitably  received  by  the  king  of  the  country,  who 
was  induced,  after  entertaining  him  for  six  months,  to  send 
four  envoys  to  accompany  him  to  Borne.  It  was  from  these 
native  ambassadors  that  Pliny  professes  to  have  gathered  the 
information  that  he  has  furnished  to  us,  according  to  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island  enjoyed  a  state  of  Utopian  felicity, 
under  an  admirably  ordered  government,  and  leading  so  healthy 
a  life  that  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  them  to  attain  the 
age  of  an  hundred  years.  They  were  not  however  without  a 
taste  for  luxury:  and  gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  pearls  and 
precious  stones,  all  which  they  possessed  in  abundance,  were 
valued  and  sought  after  among  them  as  in  Europe.* 

With  due  allowance  for  the  favourable  exaggeration  so 
common  in  regard  to  remote  and  imperfectly  known  regions, 
these  accounts  seem  to  represent  the  fact,  attested  by  native 
records,  that  Ceylon  was  at  this  period  a  flourishing  and  com- 
paratively civilized  country.  But  it  is  singular  tiiat  all  the 
positive  geographical  statements  which  Pliny  has  transmitted 
to  us,  on  what  would  appear  to  be  such  good  authority,  are 
either  erroneous  or  imintelligible.  Thus  he  tells  ns*  that 
the  side  of  the  island  which  faced  towards  India  from  the 
south-west  was  10,000  stadia  (1,000  G.  miles)  in  length — an 
enormous  exaggeration,  exceeding  even  the  previous  estimates 
of  Eratosthenes  and  Onesicritus  :^  and  he  adds  that  the  nearest 
point  of  India  was  a  promontory  which  was  called  Coliacum,  at 
the  distance  of  four  days'  voyage,  in  the  middle  of  which 
another  island  was  met  with,  called  the  Island  of  the  Sun.^ 
Taprobane  itself  was  said  to  contain  five  hundred  towns,  of 
which  the  capital,  named  Palaesimundus,  contained  a  popu- 
lation of  not  less  than  200,000  inhabitants.     It  was  situated  od 


»  vi.  22,  «  89,  91. 

•  IWd.  §  87. 

'  He  had  himaelf  previously  quoted 
(f  81)  the  statonent  of  EratoetheDcs 
thai  the  liland  wm  7000  stadia  in 
lenffth  and  5000  in  breadth. 

•  Ceylon  is  really  less  than  210  G. 
miles  in  length  ftom  N.  to  S.,  and  120 


in  breadth,  while  the  strait  which 
rates  it  from  the  mainVTvi  {«  not  note 
than  60  G.  miles  across.  But  tb» 
tauco  from  Cape  Oomorin— whkh 
clearly  the  promontorr  hei«  isgawd 
to,  sfid  from  which  OptIoii  «a 
posed  to  lie  due  soalh — is  135  mika 
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the  south  side  of  the  island,  with  a  port  on  the  sea :  the  only 
other  place  mentioned  by  name  is  the  port  at  which  the  Boman 
navigator  arrived,  called  Hippuri  or  ffippuros,  which  has  been 
identified  with  a  port  called  Kudremale,  the  name  of  which 
has  the  same  meaning  (horse-tails)  in  Sanscrit.  In  the  interior 
(he  tells  us)  was  a  vast  lake,  375  miles  in  circumference  (!)  and 
containing  various  islands:  from  this  lake  burst  forth  two 
rivers,  the  one  flowing  south,  and  called  PalaBsimundus,  from 
the  city  of  that  name  near  its  outflow;  the  other  called 
Cydara  flowing  to  the  north  towards  India.*  There  is  in  fact 
no  such  lake  in  Ceylon,  nor  anything  even  deserving  the  name 
of  a  lake :  nor  does  any  of  the  more  considerable  rivers  of  the 
island  hold  its  course  to  the  south.  The  statement  probably 
referred  to  some  artificial  lake,  formed  for  purposes  of  irriga- 
tion,^  but  in  any  case  its  dimensions  must  be  enormously 
exaggerated. 

There  is  a  curious  notice  introduced  by  Pliny  in  this  passage* 
concerning  the  trade  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants  of  Tapro- 
bane  with  the  Seres,  beyond  the  Emodian  mountains.  One  of 
the  envoys,  named  Bachias,  asserted  that  his  father  had  him- 
self visited  those  countries,  and  held  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  inhabitants,  which  was  carried  on  upon  the  silent 
system  without  the  use  of  interpreters.  But  as  he  described 
the  Seres  themselves  as  men  of  gigantic  stature,  with  red  hair 
and  blue  eyes,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  he  had  any 
acquaintance  with  the  true  Chinese. 

§  11.  Pliny's  description  of  Arabia  would  appear  at  the  first 
glance  to  be  greatly  in  advance  of  any  preceding  account  of 
that  country,  from  the  number  of  names  of  tribes  and  towns 
with  which  he  furnishes  us,  as  well  as  the  detailed  enumeration 
of  headlands,  islands,  &c.,  along  the  coast.  This  part  of  his 
work  is  based,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  principally  on  the  work  of 
Juba,  already  noticed,^  which  had  been  prepared  by  him  for 


•  Ibid.  §  86. 

*  See  Sir  E.  Tenuent'B  Ceylon,  vol.  i. 
p.  557. 


«  Ibid.  §  88. 

"  See  Chapter  XX.  p.  176. 
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the  use  of  C.  Caesar  the  grandson  of  Aognstns,  when  he  was 
preparing  for  an  expedition  into  that  country.  What  were  the 
materials  at  the  command  of  Juba  we  haye  no  means  of  estinui- 
ting :  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  had  his  original  work  been 
preserved  to  us^  we  should  have  deriyed  from  it  mnch  YaluaUe 
information.  But  in  the  abstract  that  we  find  of  it  in  Pliny,  it 
has  been  as  usual  abridged  and  pared  down  till  it  presents  us 
with  nothing  but  a  bare  list  of  names,  for  the  most  part  without 
any  attempt  at  geographical  order  or  sequence,  and  eyen  this 
list  is  as  remarkable  for  its  omissions,  as  for  its  contents. 
While  we  find  a  long  catalogue  of  names  either  totally  obscure 
or  unknoi^ii,  or  of  which  we  are  only  able  to  conjecture  the 
site  from  their  reappearance  in  the  work  of  Ptolemy,  we  re- 
mark on  the  other  hand  that  names  well  known  before  the 
days  of  Pliny,  and — stranger  still — ^names  well  known  to  Pliny 
himself,  and  mentioned  by  him  in  other  passages,  are  wholly 
unnoticed  in  their  proper  geographical  places.  Thus  the  im- 
portant promontory  of  Syagrus  (Cape  Fartak)  so  well  known 
as  the  customary  point  of  departure  for  India,  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  periplus  he  has  giyen  of  the  coasts  of  Arabia.  Nor  does 
he  take  any  notice  of  Cane,  which  he  has  himself  mentioned 
in  reference  to  the  trade  with  India,  as  the  principal  port  of 
the  &ankincense-bearing  country.  In  the  same  passage,  as  we 
have  seen,^  he  speaks  of  Muza  as  an  important  emporium  of 
trade  within  the  straits,  and  of  the  towns  of  Sapphar  and  Saye 
in  the  interior,  in  connexion  with  it.  All  these  notices  are 
folly  confirmed  by  the  Periplus  and  were  obyiously  based  upon 
good  information.  But  no  mention  is  found  of  any  of  the 
three  names  in  his  geographical  description  of  this  part  d 
Arabia.  Nor  does  he  notice  the  port  of  Aden,  which  as  we 
learn  from  the  Periplus  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  principal 
places  of  trade  on  the  outer  coast  of  Arabia.* 

Eyen  the  celebrated  promontory  forming  the  northern  pro- 
jection of  Arabia  at  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Golf,  and 

*  Abore,  p.  418.  '  Fenplw  Marii  Erytkrmi,  f  26. 
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conspicuous  from  its  proximity  to  tho  opposite  coast  of  Car- 
mania  (the  Maceta  of  Nearchus  and  Mac8B  of  Strabo),  is  removed 
from  its  proper  place  in  his  apparently  elaborate  description  of 
the  Arabian  coast,  and  is  disguised  under  the  name  of  **  the  pro- 
montory of  the  Naumachaeans  ;"•  just  as  he  incidentally  intro- 
duces the  name  of  Cape  Syagrus,  in  stating  the  distance  from 
it  of  the  Island  of  Dioscorides  (Socotora),  of  which  he  is  the 
first  to  furnish  us  with  any  definite  information*^  But  no 
notice  of  either  of  these  important  landmarks  in  the  geography 
of  Arabia  is  found  in  its  proper  place. 

§  12.  He  commences  his  peripltis  of  the  Arabian  coast, 
proceeding  from  Charax  and  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris,  along 
the  southern  shores  of  the  Persian  GuK,  with  the  expression 
that  "  this  coast  had  first  been  explored  by  Epiphanes."  ®  K 
these  words  refer,  as  is  most  probable,  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
they  are  glaringly  false,  so  far  as  refers  to  the  coasts  of  Arabia 
within  the  Persian  Gulf — ^this  part  of  the  coast-line  haying 
been  explored  by  Greek  navigators  sent  out  for  that  purpose 
before  the  death  of  Alexander* — but  it  is  possible  that  a 
special  voyage  for  the  examination  of  the  .  coasts  of  the 
peninsula  may  have  been  sent  out  by  the  Syrian  king,  of  which 
we  have  no  other  notice,  and  that  the  details  furnished  us  by 
Pliny  may  have  been  derived  from  this  source.  But  from 
whatever  quarter  they  were  originally  drawn,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  extremely  confused  and  unintelligible  form  in 
which  they  are  transmitted  to  us. 

His  enumeration  of  the  various  tribes  of  the  interior  seems 
to  be  founded  on  better  materials,  and  while  it  is  deficient  (as 
usual)  in  the  necessary  geographical  data  for  determining  their 
relative  position,  we  find,  besides  the  names  already  familiar  to 


*  '*  NaumachsDorum  promontorium 
contra  Garmaniam  est.  Distat  quinqua- 
ginta  M.  P."  vi.  28,  §  152. 

»  Plin.  vi.  28,  §  153.  He  gives  the 
diBtanoe  at  280  Roman  (224  G.)  miles, 
a  very  close  approximation  to  the  truth ; 
and  calls  it  **  clara  ;**  so  that  its  name 


must  have  been  well  known  in  his  time, 
though  not  found  in  any  earlier  author 
now  extant. 

*  "Nunc  a  Gharace  dicemus  oram 
Epiphani  primum  exquisitam."  lb. 
§147. 

*  Bee  Chapter  XII.  p.  461. 
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US    from    Eratosthenes    and    Strabo,  sneh  as   the    MiTuwMw 
Sabseans,  Chatramotitse,  Homeritse,  &e.,  several  otheis  which 
we  either  find  confirmed  by  Ptolemy,  or  are  able  to  ideatify 
upon  other  grounds.^     He  alludes,  as  we  have  already  ae^i,  to 
the  Arabian  expedition  of  .^ius  Gallus,  more  fully  related  by 
Strabo,  but  in  a  manner  that  throws  no  additional  light  jmm 
its  geography.*    His  report  however  of  the  general  result  of 
this  expedition  and  the  information  brought    back   by  the 
commander,  is  not  without  interest     "The  wandering  tribes 
(the  Bedouins)  subsisted  only  on  milk  and  the  flesh  of  wild 
animals :    the  others  procured  wine,  like  the  Indians,  from 
palm-trees,  and  oil  from  sesame.     The  most  numerous  tribes 
were  the  Homeritse  and  the  Minseans:   their   territory  was 
fertile  in  palm-trees  and  shrubs,  but  their  flocks   were  the 
principal  source  of  their  riches.     The  Cerbani  and  Agneans 
were  distinguished  in  war,  but  most  of  all  the  Chatiainotitie  : 
the  Carrei  had  the  most  spacious  and  fertile  arable  lands :  the 
Sabseans  were  the  richest  in  their  forests  of  odoriferous  trees, 
their    mines    of   gold,    their    well-irrigated    lands,   and    the 
abundance  of  wax  and  honey."  ^     Pliny  adds,  as  a  geneial 
remark,  that  the  nations  of  Arabia  were  extremely  rich,  from 
their  attracting  the  wealth  both  of  the  Boman  aHd  Parthian 
empires  in  exchange  for  their  native  commodities,  while  they 
themselves  purchased  nothing  in  return.* 

It  is  remarkable  that  he,  in  common  with  most  other  ancient 
writers,  applied  the  name  of  Arabia  Felix — ^restricted  in 
modem  usage  to  Yemen — in  a  sense  that  would  seem  to 
comprehend  almost  the  whole  peninsula:  while  he  employed 
that   of  Arabia  Deserta  only  for  the    sandy   desert  i^on 


'  Among  these  is  the  name,  so  fa- 
miliar in  later  days,  of  the  Saraceni, 
which  here  occnrs  for  the  first  time. 

*  yL  2S,  §§160, 161.  8ee  Chapter 
XX.  note  F,  p.  205. 

*  IbUL  §  161. 

*  Ibid.  §  162.  **  In  universom  gentes 
ditiflsimsB,  nt  apod  qnas  maxims  opes 
Bomanoram  Parthorumqiio  sabtastant, 


yendentibos  qnie  e  mari  ant  ailyis  €»• 

plant,  nihil  inyicem  redimentibQi^*' 

The  latter  statement  is  obyiooilj  a 

fallacy;    we  learn  taaa  the  Petnlw 

that    the   Arabians    impovted   mmnj 

articles  of  Alexandrian  and  Bntomaa 

produce  iPennbu  Mttn$  ErmikntL  a 

24,  28),  indoduig  ooni,  wiaew^  cool 
4c. 
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extending  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  to  the  Persian 
Gulfy  and  forming  in  a  certain  sense  the  isthmus  connecting 
the  rest  of  Arabia  with  the  main  continent  of  Asia.  With 
these  vast  deserts  in  the  north  of  Arabia  geographers  were 
necessarily  acquainted,  from  their  being  traversed  by  caravans 
on  their  way  from  Petra  to  Charax  on  the  Euphrates,  and  to 
Gerrha  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  both  of  which  were  still  in  the 
days  of  Pliny  important  emporia  of  trade.*  But  with  the  great 
tableland  of  the  interior — still  so  imperfectly  known  to  us, 
even  at  the  present  day — the  Bomans  appear  to  have  been 
wholly  unacquainted.  Their  knowledge  may  indeed  be  con- 
sidered as  practically  limited  to  the  coast  districts  of  Hedjaz, 
Yemen,  and  Hadramaut  But  even  as  applied  to  these 
comparatively  favoured  regions,  their  notions  of  the  richness 
and  fertility  of  Arabia  were  strangely  exaggerated. 

§  13.  With  regard  to  the  geographical  position,  the  form 
and  dimensions  of  the  great  Arabian  peninsula,  Pliny's  ideas 
were  apparently  very  imperfect,  but  they  are  so  obscurely 
indicated  as  to  leave  us  in  great  doubt  what  they  really  were. 
In  one  passage  he  describes  it  correctly  enough  as  extending 
between  the  two  seas,  the  Bed  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  the 
same  manner  as  Italy  was  placed  between  the  Adriatic  and 
Tyrrhenian  Seas;  and  as  having  the  same  general  direction 
with  that  country.  But  by  a  strange  oversight  he  adds  that  it 
resembled  it  also  in  size.*  Yet  he  himseK  elsewhere  estimates 
its  circuit  from  Charax  round  to  the  head  of  the  ^lanitic  GuK 
(the  Gulf  of  Akabah)  at  4666  Eoman  miles,  which  is  a 
tolerably  correct  approximation,  though  Juba  had  reduced  it  to 
less  than  4000  miles.  He  gives  us  no  estimate  of  its  length  or 
breadth,  but  says  that  its  broadest  part  was  between  Heroopolis 
(at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez)  and  Charax,  near  the  mouth 


»  vi.  28.  §§  144. 147. 

*  Ibid.  §  l43.  **  Ipsa  voro  peninsnla 
Arabia  inter  duo  maria,  Rubnim  Perai- 
cumqne  procurrens,  quodam  naturs 
artificio  ad  similitudinem  atque  maqni- 
tudinem  Italiie  oircumfujia,  in  eanuem 


etiam    c<eli   partem   nulla  differentia 
speotat." 

It  may  be  convenient  to  the  reader  to 
remind  nim  that  Arabia  is  in  reality  at 
least  four  times  as  large  as  Frauoe,  or 
eight  times  aa  large  as  Italy  f 
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of  the  Euphrates.  It  is  clear  therefore  that  he  had  no  idea  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  southern  portion  of  Arabia  runs  out 
into  the  projecting  land  of  Oman,  though  he  was  of  ooune 
aware  that  it  here  sent  out  a  great  promontory  to  the  entnnoe 
of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

§  14.  Concerning  the  Bed  Sea  itself  and  its  western,  or,  as  it 
was  called  both  by  Greeks  and  Bomans,  the  Troglodytic,  ootsty 
Pliny  had  of  course  abundant  means  of  information,  both  from 
the  earlier  writers  to  whom  we  have  already  referred,  such  as 
Agatharchides  and  Artemidorus,  and  from  the  more  recent 
peripli  of  voyagers  to  the  Land  of  Spices  and  to  India.  He 
has  however  given  us  comparatively  few  details.  But  he  has 
correctly  distinguished  the  three  cities  of  the  name  of  Berenice, 
which  it  appears  were  often  confounded  together:  the  first 
being  the  well-known  city  of  the  name,  to  which  led  the 
overland  route  from  Coptos:  the  second,  which  he  distin- 
guishes by  the  epithet  Panchrysos,  known  also  as  Berenice  ad 
Sabas :  the  third,  which  he  terms  Berenice  Epideires,  from  its 
situation  on  a  narrow  neck  of  land  or  promontory  called  Deire. 
This  was  regarded  by  him  as  the  headland  bounding  the 
Straits  or  narrowest  entrance  into  the  Bed  Sea,  which  he 
describes  as  only  seven  miles  across.'  In  connexion  with 
Ptolemais  Epitheras  he  notices  especially  the  astronomical 
observations  by  which  Eratosthenes  had  connected  its  position 
with  that  of  Meroe  and  Syene,  and  had  thus,  as  he  riietorically 
phrases  it,  "  detected  the  secret  of  the  world."  •  But  the  most 
important  addition  that  he  makes  to  the  knowledge  of  this  part 
of  the  coast  is  undoubtedly  his  notice  of  Adulis,  which  was 
unknown  even  by  name  to  Strabo,  but  in  the  time  of  Pliny 


'  This  is  not  quite  correct ;  the  pro-         *  vi  29,  §  172.    •«  Bes  iiqjntM  ez- 
montory  of  Deire  (now  called  Bas  d\i)  ,  empli   locosane    snbiilitetlB  * 


being  considerably  to  the  south  of  the  ,  mundo  ibi  Aprs^nso^  cum  indabilBts 
nanoweet  part  of  the  strait,  which  is     latione  ombramm  EniostfaflBoi 


directly    opposite    to    Gape    Bab    el      snram  terra  prodere  inde  ocapit.''   The 
Ifandeb ;    ont  as  there  is  no  marked  '  sort  of  simple  wonder  with  tmsk  Fliiiy 


headland  on  the  western  side,  except      regards  the  astronomical  obaerfiliaMflf 
Deiie,  the  expression  may  perhaps  be      the  Greelo^  wherever  ht  wfau  to  ~ 
justified.  is  not  a  litUe  amuaiig. 
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had  become  the  most  important  emporium  on  the  coasts  and  was 
the  place  to  which  the  native  productions  of  the  interior — 
iyory,  rhinoceros  horns,  hippopotamus  hides,  tortoise  shell,  and 
slaves— were  brought  down  for  export*  This  extensive  trade, 
which  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  Periplus,*  but  of  which  no 
trace  is  found  in  earlier  writers,  arose  doubtless  from  the 
establishment  in  the  interior  of  a  comparatively  civilized  com- 
munity, of  which  Axuma  was  the  capital.  No  mention  of  that 
city  however  is  found  in  Pliny,  though  it  was  well  known  to 
the  author  of  the  Periplus. 

Of  the  coast  of  Africa  outside  the  Straits  of  Bab-el  Mandeb 
his  knowledge  is  singularly  meagre.  He  mentions  indeed  the 
Sinus  Abalites,  and  beyond  it  the  port  and  headland  of  Mos- 
sylum,  which  was  the  principal  market  for  the  cinnamon 
that  was  brought  from  the  interior.^  Beyond  this  he  tells  us 
some  writers  placed  a  town  called  Baricaza.^  The  promon- 
tory of  Mossylum  he  appears  to  have  regarded, — following  the 
authority  of  Juba, — as  the  easternmost  point  of  Africa,  from 
whence  the  coast  trended  away  to  the  south  and  west.^  But 
he  has  no  mention  of  any  promontory  answering  to  Cape  Guar- 
dafui — the  Southern  Horn  (Noti  Keras)  of  Eratosthenes  and 
Strabo,  and  the  Promontory  of  Spices  (Cape  Aromata)  of  the 
Periplus  and  Ptolemy :  while  no  trace  whatever  is  found  in 
his  work  of  that  greatly  enlarged  knowledge  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  which  forms  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the 
nearly  contemporary  Periplus.* 


•  Ibid.  §  173. 

>  PeHplus  Maria  Erythr.  §§  4-6. 

«  PUn.  vi.  29,  §  174. 

'  '*  Aliqui  unmn  Aethiopia  oppidnm 
ultra  ponunt  in  littore  Barioaza,''  §  175. 
No  such  name  is  found  in  any  other 
writer  in  oonneotion  with  Ethiopia  or 
Africa,  and  it  is  difficult  not  to  suspect 
that  the  place  reaUy  referred  to  is  the 
celebrated  city  of  the  name  in  Jiulta, 
the  name  of  which  might  weU  have 
been  introduced  in  connection  with  the 
trade  of  these  regions,  in  a  manner  that 
Pliny  misunderstood,  so  as  to  place  the 


city  itself  in  Ethiopia.  We  have  seen 
that  he  has  no  notice  of  the  Indian 
Baiygaza  in  its  proper  place. 

*  *'A  Moasybco  promontorio  Atlan- 
ticum  mare  incipere  vult  Juba,  prsoter 
Mauretanias  suas  Gades  usque  navi- 
gandum  Goro."  lb.  §  175. 

Even  Ptolemy  assigns  to  this  pro- 
montory a  far  more  prominent  position 
than  it  is  reaUy  eutitJed  to  claim. 

*  The  passage  just  cited  from  Juba 
shows  clearly  how  little  notion  he  pos- 
sessed of  the  vast  extension  of  Africa 
towards  the  south. 
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g  15.  With  regard  to  the  interior  of  Africa  generally  he  was 
little  in  advance  of  his  predecessors  :  Ltit  we  are  indebted  to 
him  in  this  part  of  his  work  for  having  preserved  to  us  several 
records  of  great  interest,— the  account  of  the  exploration  of 
Ethiopia  and  the  upper  course  of  the  Nile  by  ths  officers  sent 
ont  by  Nero ;  and  that  of  the  campaign  of  Cornelius  Balbus 
against  the  (raramantes.  Both  these  expeditions  and  their 
geographical  results  have  been  already  discussed.  No  further 
attempts  seem  to  have  been  made  before  the  time  of  Pliny  to 
penetrate  into  the  interior :  the  real  heart  of  the  great  conti- 
nent was  still  unapproached,  and  neither  Greek  nor  Boman 
writers  appear  to  have  had  the  least  suspicion  of  the  great 
extent  of  fertile  and  populous  country  that  lay  beyond  the 
broad  desert  harrier  of  the  Sahara.  Indeed,  according  to  the 
theory  universally  received  among  them,  these  regions  were 
uuinhabitable  on  account  of  the  heat. 

Unfortunately  the  really  valuable  materials  just  referred  to, 
are  mixed  up  by  Pliny,  with  his  usual  want  of  critical  dis- 
cernment, with  a  mere  farrago  of  miscellaneous  information, 
compiled  from  a  number  of  different  authors,  most  of  whom 
are  otherwise  unknown  :*  and  the  result  is  a  confused  mass  of 
statements,  out  of  which  it  is  difBcnlt,  if  not  impossible,  to 
extract  any  consistent  or  intelligible  conclusions.'  It  seems 
clear  that  the  geography  of  the  remote  regions  of  Ethiopia, 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Upper  Nile,  was  a  £avonrite 
subject,  as  might  well  be  conceived,  with  the  Greek  writers  of 
Alexandria :  and  that  many  of  these  had  collected  a  number 
of  hearsay  reports  and  vague  rumours  which  there  were  no 
means  of  sifting  or  examining.  As  far  as  Meroe  and  its 
neighbourhood   they  had  full   and   satisfactory  information ; 


•  Stw  Ohapt^  SX.  p.  1S4  and  Ch^- 
lei  XXin.  p.  317. 

'  Hr.Oaoleir  iPtotmy  and  Of  NS4,  p. 
17}  jnatly  rcmnnsoo  tlus  put  of  Flinj  a 
mk  Qiat  **tlMdiAtiaiejaf  hii  Ktioet«J 


He  had  nndpabledlj  ample 

I   at   hia   i:oaiiiiaDd,  bat  wt 

vboU;  deatitate  of  eiUtcr  the  jndgemoit 

<M  knowledge  Id  enaUe  him  to  <ift  ra 

■  "  >  coDBeqnence  U 

tbem  to  win  ft 
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but  beyond  that  all  was  yague  and  uncertain.  The  fluctuating 
character  of  the  names  in  barbarous  countries  is  a  fietct  too 
familiar  to  the  modem  geographer  for  us  to  wonder  at  the 
almost  total  discrepancy  of  his  authorities  in  this  respect.^ 

It  is  singular  that  one  of  the  few  points  which  he  treats  as 
**  generally  agreed  upon  "  is  the  utterly  erroneous  conclusion 
that  the  southern  ocean  lay  at  a  distance  of  625  Boman 
miles  (i.e.  5000  stadia)  to  the  south  of  Meroe.'  Such  a  state- 
ment could  be  nothing  more  than  a  theoretical  assumption : 
yet  it  seems  to  have  come  to  be  recognized  as  an  undoubted 
geographical  fact,  like  the  configuration  given  by  Eratosthenes 
and  Strabo  to  the  eastern  and  northern  shores  of  Asia.  But  in 
this  instance  the  error  is  the  more  inexcusable,  as  it  is  almost 
certain  that  in  the  time  of  Pliny  the  eastern  shores  of  Africa 
had  been  already  explored  far  beyond  the  assumed  latitude, 
though,  as  we  have  seen,  he  neglected  to  avail  himself  of  the 
new  information  thus  laid  open  to  him. 

§  16.  It  is  clear  that  Pliny  accepted  the  conclusion  of 
Eratosthenes,  which  had  been  generally  adopted  by  subse- 
quent writers  (including  Juba,  whom  Pliny  principally  fol- 
lowed), with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  coast  of  Africa 
trended  away  from  its  eastern  extremity  (opposite  to  Arabia) 
towards  the  Western  Ocean  and  the  coast  of  Mauretania.  He 
thus  describes  Ethiopia — including  under  that  appellation  all 
the  southern  portions  of  the  African  continent — as  extending 
from  the  south-eas*  towards  the  south-west :  *  a  strange  mode 
of  expression,  but  which  can  bear  no  other  signification  than 
that  above  referred  to.    But  here  he  had  of  course  no  materials 


•  See  Note  B,  p.  440. 

•  •*  Li  totnm  autem  ab  ooeano  ad 
Meroen  dcxxy  M.  P.  eese  inter  audmes 
fere  oonvenit,"  vi.  30,  §  19t).  This 
view  may  be  considered  as  orig^inating 
with  Eratosthenes,  who  had  drawn  his 
first  parallel  of  latitude  through  the 
land  of  the  Sembritn,  and  the  Region  of  * 
Cinnamon,  at  3400  stadia  south  of 
Meroe  (Chapter  XVI.  p.  638).  He 
must  of  course   hare  conceived   the 


Southern  Ocean  as  $omevihat  further  to 
the  south,  but  there  is  no  statement 
in  the  extant  remains  of  his  works,  as 
to  the  distance  at  which  he  fixed  it. 
Strabo,  as  we  have  seen,  placed  it  con- 
jecturally  about  4000  stadia  south  of 
Meroe.    (See  Chapter  XXU.  p.  328.) 

'  "  Sita  est  Ethiopia  ob  oriente  hi- 
bemoadoccidentemhibemum."  yi.  SO, 
§197. 
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at  his  command,  and  when  he  comes  to  the  western  coast, 
approaching  Mauretania,  where  he  might  have  availed  himself 
of  the  important  discoveries  of  Hanno,  as  well  as  the  later 
observations  of  Polybius,  his  description  becomes  a  mass  of 
inextricable  confusion.  It  is  clear  that  he  had  never  seen  the 
originul  narrative  of  the  voyage  of  Hanno,^  and  throws  doubt 
even  upon  the  historical  fact  of  his  having  founded  Cartha- 
gioian  settlements  upon  this  coast,  while  he  picks  up  at  second 
band  some  of  the  detached  circumstances  of  a  marvellous  cha- 
racter, such  as  the  mountain  called  Theon  Ochema,  burning 
with  perpetual  fire,  the  river  Bambotus  swarming  with  croco- 
diles, and  the  islands  of  the  Gorgons,  irom  whence  Hanno  had 
brought  home  the  hairy  skius  of  two  of  the  women.'  But  it 
would  have  been  utterly  impossible,  had  not  the  original 
narrative  been  preserved,  to  have  identified  any  of  these 
localities,  or  arrived  at  any  sound  conclusion  concerning  the 
geographical  results  of  this  memorable  expedition. 

Almost  equally  unsjitisfaetory  is  his  treatment  of  the  voyage 
undertaken  by  Polybius  along  the  western  coast  of  Africa  after 
the  fail  of  Carthage :  a  document  which  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  of  the  highest  value  to  us,  had  it  been  preserved 
in  an  original  or  authentic  form,  but  from  which,  in  the 
condensed  summary  that  Pliny  has  transmitted  to  us,  it  is 
impossible  to  extract  any  definite  geographical  information.* 
On  the  other  hand  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  his  extracts 
from  Statius  Sebosus  and  Juba  concerning  the  Fortanate 
Islands,  as  well  as  for  his  account  (imperfect  as  it  is)  of  the 
march  of  Suetonius  Panlinus  across  the  Atlas.  Both  of  these 
are  real  contributions  to  onr  geographical  knowledge.' 

§  17.  Of  the  north  of  Africa,  extending  from  the  shores  of 
the  Ocean  to  the  confines  of  Egypt,  Pliny's  knowledge  was 
undoubtedly  more  complete  than  that  of  any  preceding  geo- 

tliis  point,  Chapter  VIII.   '  mined.    Soo  Clmpter  XVII.,  Note  B. 
I       *  Sea  Oliapti-r  XX.  pp.  173,  175,  and 
Chapter  XXIII.  p.  349. 

This  accoaut  hag  been  already  tixo-  I 
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grapher.  He  here  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  following  Juba, 
who  from  his  position  naturally  possessed  exceptional  means  of 
information :  while  the  whole  of  these  provinces  had  been  in 
his  time  brought  under  the  direct  administration  of  Rome,  and 
were  becoming  gradually  pervaded  by  Roman  civilization. 
The  foundation  of  numerous  colonies  along  the  coast  was  one 
of  the  most  eflfective  means  of  introducing  this  improved  cul- 
ture. In  the  case  of  Mauretania  these  colonies  were  not  limited 
to  the  Mediterranean  coast,  but  three  of  them,  Tingis,  Zilis, 
and  Lixus  were  established  on  the  western  or  Atlantic  shore: 
while  two  others,  Babba  and  Banasa,  were  founded  in  the  in- 
terior, but  on  the  western  slopes  of  Mount  Atlas.  Beyond 
Lixus  (the  modem  El  Araich),  at  a  distance  of  120  Roman 
miles,  was  a  town  called  Sala  (the  modem  Sallee,  long  cele- 
brated as  a  resort  of  pirates)  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
last  outpost  of  Roman  civilization  in  this  direction,  and  is 
described  by  Pliny  as  bordering  on  the  untrodden  desert,  and 
infested  by  herds  of  elephants,  but  still  more  by  the  neigh- 
bouring barbarians,  whom  he  calls  Autololes.®  Beyond  this,  all 
appears  to  have  been  vague  and  uncertain.  He  adds  however, 
on  the  authority  of  native  informants  (doubtless  collected  by 
Juba),  that  150  miles  from  Sala  was  a  river  called  Asana, 
having  a  good  port  at  i{s  mouth;  beyond  that  was  another 
river  called  Fut,  and  from  thence  200  miles  to  Dyris,  the 
native  name  for  Mount  Atlas.  Here  the  distances  are  over- 
stated: but  in  other  respects  the  account  is  tmstworthy  and 
leads  us  distinctly  to  the  point  where  the  great  chain  of  Atlas 
descends  to  the  sea  at  Cape  Ghir,  (the  promontory  of  Hercules 
of  Ptolemy)  the  name  of  which  perhaps  retains  a  trace  of  the 
native  appellation  of  the  range. 

But  even  with  regard  to  the  interior  of  the  province  itself, 
and  especially  to  Mount  Atlas,  Pliny  complains  that  the  most 


*  *'Oppidiun  Sala  ejnsdem  nominis 
flttrio  impositom,  jam  solitudinibiis 
yicinum,  elephantommque  greg^bus 
infestum,  molto  tamen  magis  Autokdmn 
gente."  v.  1,  §  5.    Sala  always  oon- 


tintied  to  be  the  last  town  in  the  Roman 
province  ;  though  we  find  in  the  Itine- 
rariea  a  mere  outpost  (ezploratio)  called 
MeicuriuB,  16  M.  P.  further  south 
(Itin.  Ant.  pp.  3, 6). 
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fiiibiiloas  and  conti&dictory  accounte  were  still  oturent  in  his 
day ;  a  circumstance  for  which  he  blames  the  carelessness  and 
want  of  cnriosity  of  the  Goman  authorities,  who  preferred 
inventing  falsehoods  to  investigating  the  truth.'  Yet  the 
forests  were  already  explored  in  quest  of  ivory  and  of  the 
beaatiful  wood  called  citrus,  so  much  valued  by  the  Komans 
for  tables  ;*  while  the  rocks  on  the  seashore  were  diligently 
ransacked  for  purple.* 

5  18.  With  the  northern  provinces  along  the  Mediterranean, 
Mauretania,  Nmnidia,  and  Africa  properly  so  called — or  rather 
the  province  to  which  that  name  waa  ofiSeially  restricted — 
Pliny  was  of  course  well  acquainted,  and  he  has  given  us,  in 
the  same  manner  as  with  the  other  settled  province  of  the 
Bomau  Empire,  a  tolerably  full  paraplus  or  description  of  the 
sea  coast,  its  headlands  and  rivers,  as  well  as  the  towns  along 
its  line,  but  this  is  followed  as  usual  by  a  long  list  of  the  towns 
in  the  interior  of  each  province,  in  alphabetical  order,  eo  aa  to 
afford  no  clue  to  their  position.  His  account  of  the  Cyremuca 
also  is  clear  and  distinct,  but  his  description  of  the  two  Syrtes 
and  the  intermediate  region  is  singularly  confused,  and  would 
in  (act,  if  it  stood  alone,  be  utterly  unintelligible.  It  is  much 
less  surprising  that  this  should  be  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
tribes  of  the  interior,  which  had  been  in  all  ages  very  imper- 
fectly known ;  but  considering  the  light  that  had  been  recently 
thrown   upon  this   subject   by   the  expeditions  of  Suetonius 


oolOQiB  ID  eo  provincift,  pi-rviiimqua 
fani»  VLiieri  potoat ;  Bed  id  pliinitnque 
fnllaciiBUDuni  experimento  dtpreheu- 
dituT,  quia  diguitates.  vxna  indagaro 
TCTB  pigtat,  ignorantiiB  pudore  tnentiri 
son  pget,  haud  alio  fidei  proniore 
lapeu  qaam  ubi  teiem  rei  gravie  auctor 
BXBirtit,"  T.  1,52, 

A  remarkable  posBage,  which  serves 
to  eipleio  the  little  progress  made  in 
BOUDil  geographii^al  knowledge  under 
the  Roman  Empire.  The  eipedition 
of  SuetoniOB  Paulinna,  already  referred 
to,  ooDadtnted  an  exception ;  but  that 


tJao  was  probably  undertaken  with  a 
miiitery  rather  tlinn  n  scientific  object. 

■  Of  Ibid  Pliny  speaks  more  <Uly 
olsewhero  (xiiL  IS,  §^  91-102),  and 
Tolates  delailH  of  tiiB  almost  fabnluua 
prices  given  for  tables  of  this  kind ;  an 
extravagant  pasaton  which  he  adds  vaa 
carried  by  Ibe  Romans  of  his  day  to  an 
"  insanity  "  equal  to  that  of  the  Soman 
ladies  for  pearla. 

'  The  Mauretanian  or  Gatulian 
"purple"  was  probably  thEt  derived 
from  the  lielien  called  orchil,  whieh  ia 
eitenaivoly  used  in  dyeing.  SeeCli^ptei 
XK.  Note  £,  p.  203, 
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Paulinus  and  Cornelius  Balbus,  it  is  certainly  strange  to  find 
that  the  ideas  of  Pliny  with  regard  to  this  part  of  Africa  were 
not  more  clear  and  satisfactory.  He  was  acquainted  indeed 
with  the  name  of  Phazania,  corresponding  to  the  modem 
FezzaUy  but  does  not  indicate  its  connexion  with  the  Gara- 
mantes  (whom  he  names  separately),  and  appears  to  have 
placed  it  between  the  Graramantes  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  regarding  Cydamus  (Ghadamis)  as  its 
capital.^  At  the  same  time  he  describes  Augila,  the  position 
of  which  was  so  well  known  to  the  Greek  geographers,  in  a 
manner  very  confused  and  imintelligible.  We  are  however 
indebted  to  him  for  having  preserved  to  us  the  particulars 
abeady  referred  to  of  the  expedition  of  Cornelius  Balbus 
against  the  Garamantes :  an  event  of  the  highest  geographical 
interest. 

§  19.  But  obscure  as  were  th^  ideas  of  Pliny  concerning  the 
interior  of  Africa,  this  part  of  his  work  is  deserving  of  atten- 
tion as  containing  the  first  distinct  notice  of  the  great  river 
that  has  attracted  so  much  attention  in  later  times  imder  the 
name  of  the  Niger.  For  this  information  he  was  doubtless 
indebted  to  Juba,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  strange  theory 
that  he  had  framed  with  respect  to  the  origin  and  course  of 
the  Nile,  had  introduced  this  river  as  one  of  its  component 
parts.^  In  another  passage  Pliny  speaks  of  Gaetulia  as  ex- 
tending "to  the  river  Nigris,  which  separates  Africa  from 
-Ethiopia."*  And  again,  after  enimierating  among  the  Ethio- 
pian nations  of  the  interior*  "  the  Nigritae,  so  called  from  the 
river  already  mentioned,"  he  adds,  "  the  river  Nigris  has  the 


>  V.  5.  §  35. 

>  See  Chapter  XX.  p.  175. 

>  y.  4,  §  80.  <'Et  tota  QflBtnlia  ad 
flrnnen  Nigrin,  qui  Africam  ab  Mfhi- 
opia  dirimit." 

*  These  he  enumerates  in  the  follow- 
ing order :  first,  the  Egyptian  Lilians, 
then  the  White  Ethiopians  (LeacA- 
thiopes).  Above  them  the  Ethiopian 
nations,  the   Nigrit»  from  the  n?er 


already  mentioned,  the  Gymnetes  Pha- 
msii,  and  then  the  Perond  who  adjoined 
the  Ocean  on  the  confines  of  lianretania 
(yi.  8,  §  48).  Of  these  the  Phanisii 
and  NigritflB  were  already  mentioned 
by  Btrabo,  who  seems  to  haye  placed 
them  south  of  the  Great  Desert  (see 
Chapter  XXII.  p.  881).  The  Perorsi 
were  apparently  scattered  along  the 
west  coast  of  the  Atlantic 
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same  nature  as  the  Nile :  it  produces  reeds  and  papyrus,  and 
the  same  kinds  of  animala,  and  it  becomes  swollen  at  the  same 
period."'  Aa  there  is  no  river  to  the  north  of  the  Great  Desert 
to  which  these  characters  can  possibly  be  applied,  it  seems 
certain  that  they  must  refer  to  the  great  river  of  Central 
Africa,  the  Joliba  or  Quorra,  known  to  modem  geographers 
as  the  Niger,  some  notice  of  which  may  have  been  carried 
by  native  caravans  across  the  desert  to  Mauretania.*  But,  as 
usually  happens  in  such  cases,  these  vague  reports  afforded  no 
definite  idea  of  its  geographical  position,  and  Pliny  at  least 
was  evidently  quite  unaware  of  the  vast  extent  of  desert  which 
separated  it  from  the  land  of  the  Gsetulians. 

§  20.  On  the  mneh  controverted  question  of  the  source  of 
the  Nile,  Pliny  contents  himself  with  giving  "  the  result  of  the 
inquiries"  of  king  Juba  in  the  form  of  the  elaborate,  but 
utterly  unfounded,  theory  which  has  already  been  examined.' 
With  regarfl  to  the  latter  part  of  its  course,  through  Ethiopia, 
he  supposed  it  to  be  first  called  Astapus,  where  it  was  first 
known  in  the  interior  above  Meroe,  while  he  gave  the  names  of 
Astobores  and  Astosapes  to  the  two  arms  that  encircled  the 
great  island  of  that  name,*  He  was  evidently  misled  (as  was 
Ptolemy  after  him)  by  the  name  of  "  island "  given  to  the 
district  of  Meroe  by  the  Alexiinilriau  geographers,  into  sup- 
posing it  to  have  been  really  an  island,  surrounded  by  the  two 
arms  of  the  Nile,  instead  of  being,  aa  Eratosthenes  rightly 
conceived  it,  merely  a  peninsular  tract  between  the  Nile  itself 
and  its  tributary  the  Astaboras. 


'  V.  8,  §  H. 

'  We  liavu  seen  tlint  already  in  Che 
time  of  Strabo  Buoh  camvaiiH  oocoflion- 
kUv  onosed  the  deecrt  (Btraba,  I.  c), 
uid  doubtless  tkis  interoaiirse  would 
have  mareuBed  aa  Mauretaoia  and  Nu- 
niidia  became  mora  settled  andciviliz^L 
But  in  the  nbaenoe  of  cunela  all  bud)i 
oommunioation  most  always  have  beeu 
nnoertaia  and  difflcnlt. 

'  See  Chapter  XS.  p.  174. 

■  T.  10,  §  S3.     In  rcgaid  to  thewi 


names  FUay  (elU  us,  first,  that  Aetapua 
mtanH  iu  the  Ethiopian  laognage  "  the 
water  flowing  from  darkaeBB"  (aquun 
0  l«nebrla  profluentem) ;"  thsu,  that 
Astoborofl  means  "  n  branoh  of  the 
water  ooming  from  darkness  "  (^ramoa 
aqnta  e  tenebris  proflaeotis),  while 
Aatoaapes  adds  the  mase  of  its  being  a 
Inteial  or  aide  stream  fquod  lateria  sig- 
nificatiooeiD  adjioit;  but  the  readuig 
tolem  and  the  sense  is  donbtful). 
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His  description  of  Egypt  is  singularly  meagre  and  jejune, 
presenting  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  Strabo :  and  though 
his  enumeration  of  the  Nomes,  which  has  the  air  of  being 
derived  from  an  official  source,  is  of  value  to  the  topographer, 
it  is  as  usual  devoid  of  any  attempt  at  geographical  arrange- 
ment, and  he  has  wholly  fiEdled  to  give  any  geographical 
picture  of  the  country,  easy  as  it  was  to  have  done  so  in  a 
region  of  so  peculiar  a  natural  conformation.  He  has  however 
introduced  some  interesting  particulars  with  regard  to  the 
inundation  of  the  Nile,  and  its  effects  on  the  surroimding 
country,  according  to  the  height  it  attained  in  different  years.' 

§  21.  Pliny  concludes  his  elaborate  review  of  the  geography 
of  the  world  with  a  statement  of  the  measurements  of  the 
different  seas  and  continents  according  to  various  authorities, 
especially  Polybius,  Artemidorus,  and  Agrippa :  and  sums  up 
the  whole  by  the  conclusion — rather  startling  to  modem 
readers — ^that  Europe  is  nearly  half  as  big  again  as  Asia,  and 
considerably  more  than  twice  as  large  as  Africa.  If  the  three 
continents  are  taken  together,  he  adds,  it  wiU  appear  that 
Europe  is  a  little  more  than  ^  +  i  (^^  -Jrths)  of  the  whole ; 
while  Asia  contains  t  +  tt  (or  W*l^)>  ^^^  quite  a  third ;  and 
Africa  ^  -f-  ^V  (^^  H^s),  very  little  more  than  a  fifth!* 
Strange  as  these  statements  sound  to  us,  who  are  familiar  with 
the  vast  extent  of  Asia  and  Africa,  beyond  the  limits  known  to 
ancient  geographers,  they  are  at  the  same  time  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Eratosthenes  and 
Strabo,  and  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  by  what  process  Pliny 
was  led  to  adopt  so  erroneous  a  result. 

Lastly,  in  order,  as  he  tells  us,  to  leave  out  nothing  that 
can  contribute  to  the  clear  understanding  of  his  subject,  he 
proceeds  to  give  what  he  terms  "an  exquisitely  subtle  dis- 


•  V.  9,  §§  57,  68. 


VI. 


83,  §  210.  <'Aj(1paret  erfp 
Earopam  paulo  minuB  dimidia  Abiib 
parte  majorem  esse  quam  Asiam. 
kaudem  altero  tanto  et  sexta  parte 
Airicie,    ampliorem    quam    Africam. 


Quod  si  misceantur  omneB  sninnis, 
liquido  patebit^  Europam  totios  terrta 
tertiam  esse  partem  etoctavam  paulo 
ampliuB,  Asiam  vero  quartern  et  quar- 
tamdecimam,  Afrioam  autem  quintam 
et  insuper  sexagesimam." 
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covery  of  Greek  science,"  in  the  circles  or  parallels  of  latitude 
drawn  along  the  surface  of  the  world,  with  the  regions  or 
localities  through  which  they  passed.  He  adds  in  each 
instance  the  proportion  of  the  gnomon  of  the  sundial  to  its 
shadow,  and  the  length  of  the  longest  or  solstitial  day.  This, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  been  already  done  by  Hipparchus,  who 
was  followed  by  Strabo,  and  doubtless  by  many  other  Greek 
geographers.  But  in  attempting  to  enumerate  the  geogra- 
phical points  through  which  these  circles  would  pass,  Pliny 
has  fallen  into  such  strange  and  unaccountable  errors,  that  the 
table  he  gives  us,  far  from  contributing  to  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  countries  which  he  has  already  described,  woidd 
only  tend  to  throw  them  into  inextricable  confusion."  It  is 
clear  from  this  passage,  as  from  several  others,  that  he  himself 
had  not  mastered  the  very  elements  of  mathematical  geo- 
graphy, and  had  no  clear  conception  whatever  of  the  meaning 
of  what  he  was  reporting.  But  as  he  professes  to  derive  the 
whole  statement  from  Greek  authorities,  we  are  wholly  at  a  loss 
to  explain  how  he  could  have  wandered  so  widely  from  all  the 
conclusions  generally  receiveil  among  them,  and  produced  a 
list  aa  much  at  variance  with  the  systems  of  Eratosthenes  or 
HippaichuB,  as  it  is  with  geographical  truth. 


*  Bee  Note  0,  p.  411. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  409. 

SOUBOES  OF  THE  TIGBIS. 

The  Tigris  may  be  considered  as  haying  two,  or  rather  three, 
principal  sonroes,  forming  distinct  arms,  all  containing  a  large 
quantity  of  water.  Of  these,  the  western  arm,  usually  considered 
at  the  present  day  as  the  main  stream,  which  is  that  flowing  by 
Diarbekir,  takes  its  rise  in  a  small  lake  or  pool,  about  50  O.  miles 
N.W.  of  that  city,  and  not  more  than  5  from  the  Euphrates  at 
Telek.  Singularly  enough  this  arm  of  the  river  appears  to  haye 
been  ignored  in  ancient  times,  and  we  find  no  mention  of  it  in  any 
ancient  geographer. 

About  45  miles  below  Diarbekir,  this  riyer  is  joined  by  an 
affluent,  the  Batman  Su,  haying  nearly  as  large  a  body  of  water 
as  itself,  which  flows  from  north  to  south,  and  has  its  sources  in 
the  range  called  by  the  ancients  Niphates.  Again,  about  35  miles 
lower  down,  the  united  streams  receiye  an  important  accession  from 
the  north  in  the  river  now  known  as  the  Sort  Su,  or  river  of  Surt, 
which  is  itself  formed  by  two  considerable  rivers,  the  one  descending 
from  Bitlis  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Yan,  the  other  called  the 
Bohtan  Tchai,  having  its  sources  far  away  to  the  east.  This  last 
riyer,  which  is  probably  the  Centrites  of  Xenophon,  was  not 
regarded  by  the  ancients  as  an  arm  of  the  Tigris,  but  this  name 
may  very  probably  have  been  giyen  to  the  river  of  Bitlis,  which 
has  its  sources  near  enough  to  the  Lake  of  Van  to  afford  some  colour 
for  the  popular  notion  that  it  derived  its  waters  frx)m  thence. 
Other  writers  however  contend  that  the  river  which  joins  the 
Tigris  at  Zeiwah,  the  Batman  Su,  has  the  better  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  the  Tigris  of  the  ancients,  and  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
between  them. 

The  sources  of  the  Bohtan  Chai,  which  is  undoubtedly  entitled 
to  rank  as  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Tigris,  have  been  for  the  first 
time  explored  in  quite  recent  times  by  Mr.  Taylor,  who  found  that 
its  principal  source,  the  Mox  Su,  issues  from  a  cave  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  of  Aghovar,  which  is  separated  from  the  Lake  of  Van 
by  only  about  30  miles  of  mountainous  country :  a  circumstance 
which,  as  he  observes,  may  have  given  rise  to  the  notion  enter- 
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tained  by  Strabo  as  well  as  Pliny,  of  the  Tigris  derivix^  its  waten 
from  that  lake.  (See  Mr.  Taylor's  paper  in  the  Journal  of  ike  Geo- 
graphical Society^  vol.  xxxv.  p.  49.) 


NOTE  B,  p.  431. 

WBITERS  ON  ETHIOPIA. 


Among  the  authors  thna  cited,  the  most  important  is  Bion,  a 
native  of  Soli  in  Cilicia,  who  is  noticed  also  by  Dic^enes  Laertiiii 
(iv.  58)  as  having  written  a  work  on  Ethiopia  {AWunmca)^  and  is 
cited  in  one  passage  by  Athen»as  (xiiL  p.  566,  c).  His  date  is 
wholly  unknown ;  but  he  appears  from  Pliny  to  have  given  a 
number  of  minute  topographical  detaib  concerning  the  valley  of 
the  Nile  as  far  as  Meroe. 

Aristocreon,  referred  to  in  the  same  passage  (vi.  §  183),  and  aln 
with  r^ard  to  the  length  of  the  course  of  the  Nile  in  £^pt  (v.  9, 
§  59),  is  evidently  the  same  quoted  at  second  hand  by  ^lian  (Hiti. 
Anim.  vii.  40)  for  a  fabulous  story  concerning  Ethiopia ;  but  nothing 
more  is  known  of  him. 

Basilis,  associated  with  the  preceding  by  Pliny  (2.  e.),  bat  not 
again  cited  as  an  authority,  is  noticed  by  Agatharchides  (S  64) 
among  the  writers  who  had  treated  of  the  eastern  portions  of  the 
world,  and  must  therefore  have  been  earlier  than  that  anther.  He 
appears  to  have  also  wiitten  a  work  on  India,  which  is  quoted  by 
AthensBUS  (iz.  p.  390  b). 

Two  other  authors,  cited  by  Pliny  as  authorities,  had  the  great 
advantage  of  personal  knowledge  of  the  localities  :  Dalion,  as  he 
tells  us,  having  ascended  the  Nile  fs^r  above  Meroe  (Dalion  ultra 
Meroen  longe  subvectus,  vi.  §  183) :  he  appears  to  have  been 
of  an  earlier  period  than  the  two  preceding.  The  other,  whom  he 
calls  Simonides  minor,  had  actually  resided  for  five  yeaiB  at  Merod 
while  engaged  on  his  work  on  Ethiopia  {L  c).  Unfortmiatoly 
Pliny  does  not  indicate  the  particular  information  he  derived  ham 
these  authorities ;  and  has  undoubtedly  mixed  up  the  statementB  of 
different  writers,  without  any  attempt  to  reconcile  or  ezpliin 
the  discrepancies  between  them. 


1 
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NOTE  C,  p.  438. 
Flint's  account  op  the  climata. 

It  is  clear,  however,  tliat  Pliny  here  refers  to  the  climata  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  term  was  used  by  Ptolemy  and  later  geo- 
graphers, as  signifying  the  portions  or  segments  of  the  world 
included  between  two  parallels  of  latitude  marked  by  the  successive 
steps  in  the  astronomical  changes  of  the  day  and  night,  &o.  It  is 
in  this  sense  that  he  himself  calls  them  "  segmenta  mundi ;"  and 
that  he  describes  them  as  "  containing "  or  including  whole 
countries  and  regions.  At  the  same  time  he  not  only  calls  them 
*•  circles  "  or  '*  parallels  "  (qu»  nostri  circulos  appellavere,  Grieci 
paralleloB,  §  211),  expressions  that  could  ^hardly  apply  to  anything 
but  the  parallels  that  bounded  them ;  but  he  gives  for  each  circle 
the  definite  relations  of  the  gnomon  to  its  shadow,  and  the  length 
of  the  longest  day,  which  of  course  can  refer  only  to  the  definite 
circles  that  limit  each  segment.  It  seems  certain  that  thronghout 
this  passage  Pliny  has  confounded  the  two  things :  the  segments  of 
the  earth's  surface  intercepted  between  two  such  parallel  circles, 
and  the  circles  themselves.  It  is  these  last  which  are  given  us  by 
Strabo  from  Hipparchus,  and  which  that  geographer  has  correctly 
designated  (according  to  his  ideas)  by  the  several  points  through 
which  they  actually  pass.  But  Pliny,  by  confounding  these 
parallels  of  latitude  with  the  extensive  spaces  included  between 
them,  has  thrown  the  whole  subject  into  confusion. 

But  after  making  full  allowance  for  this  disturbing  cause,  there 
still  remains  an  amount  of  error  in  his  statements  for  which  it  is 
very  difficult  to  account.  Thus  in  regard  to  the  very  first  segment 
which  he  describes  in  detail,  he  includes  in  it  as  approximately 
parallel  with  Alexandria  and  Lower  Egypt,  Babylonia,  Gedrosia, 
Carmania,  Persia,  Parthyene  (!),  Aria(!),  and  the  southern  coast  of 
India.  But  even  in  the  much  better  known  regions  on  the  Medi- 
terranean he  describes  the  second  circle  as  including  Cyprus, 
Crete,  and  LilybsBum  in  Sicily,  while  he  places  Syracuse,  Catana, 
and  *'  the  middle  of  Sicily  "  in  the  third  section,  and  the  north  of 
Sicily  in  the  fourth,  while  Locri  and  Bhegium  immediately  adjoin- 
ing the  Sicilian  Strait  are  transferred  to  the  fifth  section.  These 
last  mistakes  we  are  wholly  unable  to  account  for.  But  in  some 
instances  he  was  evidently  misled  by  Hipparchus,  or  rather  by  a 
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misoonoeption  of  the  statements  of  that  author;  with  whidi 
appears,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  his  work,  to  have  mixed  up 
derived  from  different  sources  without  any  attempt  to 
them. 

After  quoting  these  conclusions  of  ancient  Ghreek  anthoTB  (i 
quorum  exacta),  he  adds  that  the  most  diligent  recent  writers 
added  to  these  three  other  segments ;  the  one  extending  from 
Tanius  across  the  Lake  Madotis  and  the  Sarmatians  to  the 
thenes,  and  thence  through  Dacia  and  a  part  of  Germany  and 
to  the  Western  Ocean ;  these  had  a  solstitial  day  of  sixteen  hooiSj 
the  next,  whose  longest  day  was  seventeen  hours,  incladed 
Hyperboreans  (!)  and  Britain;  the  third  passed  through 
from  the  Bhipaean  Mountains  to  Thule ;  here  the  days  and 
were  at  certain  seasons  continuous. 


r 


<s^.  . 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

PEBIPLUS  OF  THE  EBTTHB.SAN  SEA. 

I  1.  Yebt  nearly  contemporary  with  Pliny  was  the  anonymous 
treatise  to  which  we  have  already  had  freqnent  occasion  to 
refer,  known  as  the  Pbriplus  op  the  Erythrjsan  Sea.  This 
ittle  work  is  a  document  of  a  kind  wholly  unlike  any  other 
;hat  has  been  preserved  to  us  from  antiquity.  It  is  not  a  mere 
geographical  description  of  the  coasts  like  the  Periplus  of 
^ylax,  or  that  of  the  Euxine  by  Arrian.  Nor  is  it  a  journal 
)r  record  of  an  individual  voyage,  like  those  of  Nearchus  and 
Sanno.  It  is  rather  a  kind  of  manual  for  the  instruction  of 
lavigators  and  traders  in  the  Erythraean  Sea,  in  the  widest 
lenso  of  that  term,  comprising  the  Arabian  GuK  (or  what  we 
low  call  the  Bed  Sea),  the  coasts  of  Africa  outside  the  Straits 
3f  Bab  el  Mandeb  as  far  as  they  had  been  then  explored,  as 
^ell  as  those  of  Arabia  and  India  down  to  the  extremity  of  the 
MEalabar  coast,  with  a  few  brief  notices  of  the  more  distant 
portions  of  India,  and  even  China.  It  describes  in  more  or 
ess  detail  the  geography  of  the  different  coast-lines,  with  their 
leveral  ports,  as  well  as  the  prominent  natural  features  of  each, 
but  adds,  in  regard  to  each  port  mentioned,  a  full  notice  of  the 
articles  imported  and  exported,  which  are  given  with  a  minute- 
less  of  detail  that  shows  beyond  a  doubt  that  it  is  written  by  a 
nerchant  for  the  use  of  merchants.^  At  the  same  time  it  is 
3vident  from  many  circumstances  that  it  is  the  result  (in  great 
part  at  least)  of  personal  experience  and  observation ;  and  as  a 


'  It  may  be  obsenrod  that  while  the 
wporU  from  tiieae  distant  regions,  being 
he  natural  productions  of  the  countries, 
rould  be  objects  of  general  interest,  the 
mporU,  i.e.  the  merchandise  which  it 
fas  suitable  to  take  thither  from  Alex- 


andria, were  a  matter  of  very  little  in- 
terest to  anyone  but  a  trader.  For  the 
same  reason  very  little  notice  has  been 
taken  of  these  last  in  the  following 
abstract  of  the  Periplus. 
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consequence  of  this,  we  find  when  we  come  to  examine  it,  that 
its  geographical  statements  are  among  the  most   satisfactory 
and   trustworthy   that  have   been   transmitted  to  us   by  any    » 
ancient  writer. 

§  2.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  author  and  the  date  of  this 
little  treatise  are  equally  unknown  to  us ;  so  far  at  least  as  any 
external  evidence  is  concerned.      The  former  indeed  is  of 
comparatively  little  moment,  for  the  name  would   doubtlen 
convey  no  further  information.     It  is  obvious  from  internal 
evidence  that  the  writer  was  a  Greek  merchant  of  Alexandria 
in  Egypt,  and  a  person  of  no  pretensions  to  literary  merit  or 
elegance  of  style.*    The  attribution  of  it,  in  the  only  extant 
manuscript,  to  the  historian  Arrian  is  doubtless  owing  only  to 
its  being  foimd  immediately  following  the  Periplus   of  the 
Euxine  Sea  by  that  author,  and  has  been  unanimously  rejected 
by  all  the  later  editors.^    But  while  they  are  all  of  one  accord 
upon  this  point,  which  does  not  indeed  admit  of  a  question, 
there  is  great  discrepancy  among  them  with  regard  to  the  date. 
It  was   brought   down   by  Dodwell  as  late  as  the   reign  of 
M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus :  while  Dr.  Vincent  returned  to  the 
opinion  of  Salmasius,  who  had  pronoimced  it  about  contem- 
porary  with   the  work   of  Pliny.*      The   general   agreement 
between  the  two  is  indeed  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  upon  this 
point :  at  the  same  time  that  the  hypothesis  advanced  by  some 


'  This  is  obvious  on  the  most  cursory 
inspection.  The  pecnliarities  of  his 
diction  are  probably  in  some  instances 
such  as  were  osnal  at  Alexandria  in 
his  day.  In  other  cases  he  introduces 
mere  lAtin  words  nnder  a  Greek  form, 


Dresde,  1849),  mjB  of  it:  *«Aiicior 
hnjns  Peripli  est  Airianus,  meitstor 
Alexandrinus,  qui  leffnanie  Ckudio 
imperatore  vixit;"  and  Dr.  Vincent, 
thongh  lees  decidedly,  inclinea  to  tbf 
same  view.    But  it  aeems  more  probable 


such  as  iriydputy  for  coined  money  in   |  that  the  name  of  Arrian  is  a  mere  mt- 


general,  aKorovKdros  for  ^  scutulatus, 
as  descriptive  of  a  certain  kind   of 
garment,  Ac. 

*  8ome,  however,  while   admitting 
that  it  is  impossible^  ascribe  the  little 


take,  arising  hom  the  canae  slated  in 
the  text.  See  C.  Mfiller,  PnJ^gom. 
p.  96. 

*  The  whole  questioQ  has  been  fnllx 
discussed  by  Dr.  Vinoent  {Commera 


work  in  question  to  Arrian  of  Nico-  ,  and  Navigation  of  the  AmeinU$  ta  At 
media,  the  historian  of  Alexander,  have  ■  Indian  Ocean,  voL  iL  pp.  ZS^  4&-59X 
supposed  it  to  be  the  work  of  a  mer-  and  by  Dr.  C.  Mfiller  in  the  RoU|.ui«s 
chant  of  that  name.  Thus  Fabricius,  i  to  his  edition  of  the  Geograpki  Grwti 
in  his  edition  of  the  little  treatise  (Svo      Minart$,  tom.  i.  p.  95-111. 
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authors  that  the  Periplus  was  the  authority  from  which  Pliny 
derived  his  account  of  the  voyage  to  India,  as  practised  in  his 
time,  has  been  shown  to  be  untenable.*  It  would  indeed 
appear  more  probable  from  a  comparison  of  the  two  that  the 
information  furnished  by  the  Periplus  is  the  later,  as  well  as 
the  fuller,  account.  But  a  more  definite  ground  for  deter- 
mining within  very  narrow  limits  the  date  of  this  valuable 
document  is  furnished  by  the  mention  of  a  king  named 
Zoscales,  as  reigning  in  his  time  over  ^the  kingdom  of  Auxuma 
in  Ethiopia.*  Dr.  0.  Miiller  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  this 
name  may  in  all  probability  be  identified  with  a  certain 
Za  Hakale,  whom  we  learn  from  the  Abyssinian  annals  to  have 
reigned  from  a.d.  77  to  89 :  thus  bringing  us  to  the  reigns  of 
Titus  and  Domitian  at  Rome,  a  conclusion  entirely  in  accord- 
ance with  all  the  other  internal  evidence.'  We  may  therefore 
place  the  Periplus  within  about  ten  years  after  the  death  of 
Pliny. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  impulse  given  to  navigation 
and  the  trade  to  India  by  the  discovery  of  Hippalus,  and  the 
opening  out  of  direct  communication  with  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
would  lead  to  the  compilation  of  many  small  treatises  or 
Peripli,  more  or  less  analogous  to  the  one  we  possess.  It  is 
obvious  that  Pliny  had  a  document  of  the  kind  before  him,  in 
writing  the  account  already  referred  to  ;  though  it  would 
appear  to  have  been  of  a  much  less  complete  character,  and 
to  have  been  confined  to  the  direct  voyage  to  the  coast  of 
Malabar.^  Ptolemy  ako  unquestionably  made  use  of  some 
similar  authority;  but  notwithstanding  his  later  date,  his 
details  are  by  no  means  so  trustworthy  as  those  of  the  Periplus. 
The  accuracy  and  clearness  of  the  statements  found  in  this 
little  work,  as  well  as  the  proofs  it  affords  of  a  great  extension 


*  This  point  has  been  in  my  opinion 
folly  establlBhed  by  M.  MUUer,  Prole- 
gom.  pp.  99, 100. 

•  PerMus,  §  5,  ed.  MuUer. 

'  0.  MiiUer,  Prdegom.  p.  97.  M. 
Vivien  de  St.  Ifartin,  who  adopts  his 


conolusion,  adds  some  useful  remarks 
on  the  trustworthy  character  of  the 
lists  of  these  monarohs  preserved  in 
the  Abyssinian  chronicles  (Le  Nord  de 
TA/rique  dans  VAnHm^y  p.  196). 
'  See  Chapter  XXiV.  p.  417. 
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of  geographical  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  coasts  both  of 
Africa  and  India,  are  such  as  to  entitle  it  to  a  full  and  caiefol 
consideration.* 

§  3.  The  author  begins  with  a  brief  description  of  the  Toyage 
down  the  Red  Sea,  starting  from  Myos  Hormos,  which  he  csib 
the  first  of  the  regular  trading  ports  ^  on  the  Egyptian  coast 
Following  this  downwards  came  Berenice,  1800  stadia  lower 
down ;  and  about  4000  stadia  farther  Ftolem^Is,  called  Theron, 
from  its  being  the  station  for  the  hunters  of  the  Ptolemies.  It 
was  not  a  good  port,  and  though  it  still  exported  some  iTOfj, 
as  well  as  tortoiseshell,  it  was  evidently  in  his  time  a  place  of 
but  little  trade.  About  3000  stadia  farther  south  was  Adnhs, 
a  small  place,  but  carrying  on  a  considerable  trade.  It  wv 
situated  on  a  deep  gulf,  and  served  as  the  place  of  export  fa 
the  newly-risen  kingdom  of  Ethiopia,  the  capital  of  which  wu 
at  Auxuma  (Axum),  at  a  distance  of  eight  days'  journey  in 
the  interior.*  We  have  seen  that  Pliny  was  the  first  to  mai- 
tion  Adulis,  which  had  been  unnoticed  by  earlier  writers,  and 
we  learn  more  fully  from  the  Periplus  the  causes  of  its  rise  and 
prosperity.  The  extension  of  the  power  of  Zoscales,  whose 
capital  was  at  Auxuma,  oyer  all  the  surrounding   regions,  is 


*  G.  Mullcr  justly  remarks  of  this 
little  treatise  that  **  rerum  traditamm 
oopia,  varietate,  fide,  utilitate,  adeo 

Eraestat,  ut  pretiosis&imi  thesauri  loco 
abendus  sit"  Proleaom.  p.  95.  Mr. 
Cooley  also  says :  **  The  author  of  the 
Periplus  difiers  from  Ptolemy  in  several 
important  particulars;  and  wherever 
this  is  the  case,  every  consideration, 
both  of  internal  and  external  evidence, 
is  in  fietvour  of  the  former."  (Claudiw 
Ptciemy  and  the  NUe,  p.  56.^ 

§  1.  This  phrase,  as  well  as  that  fre- 
quently us^  by  our  author  of  ifAwSpui 
pSfufiOf  dearly  points  not  only  to  the 
existence  of  a  regular  established  trade, 
but  of  fisotl  regulations  only  aUowing 
yesseb  to  trade  at  certain  ports.  Such 
regulations  were  indeed  almoet  a  neoee- 
Mury  oonaeqnenoe   of  the   system  of 


heavy  duties  levied  both  on  impoti 
and  exports  in  the  days  of  our  tnia. 

*  It  was  three  days'  journey  froa 
Adulis  to  €k>loe,  and  five  days  fna 
thence  to  Auxuma.  Goloe  must  tfaoe- 
fore  have  been  situated  somewhere  is 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dixan.  Ths 
position  of  Adulis  itselC  OQ  the  ««< 
side  of  the  bay  now  called  Annssky 
Bay.  where  its  ruins  are  sdU  visihk^  is 
familiar  to  all  sinoe  that  bay  was  aiidb 
the  head-quarters  of  the  British  exps> 
dition  to  Abysconia  in  1967.  Its  m 
was  first  pointed  oat  by  Xr.  Salt  is 
1S13. 

The  ruins  of  Axum  wen  dcsorikd 
by  Bruce,  as  weU  as  sobseqwntiy  hf 
Lord  Valentia  and  Mr.  Salt;  and  taM 
been  since  repeatedly  Tiaited  by  wtm 
recent  traveUeni 
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confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the  inscription  on  the  monument 
of  Adulis,  which  must  be  assigned  to  a  monarch  nearly  contem- 
porary with  the  Periplus.*  At  the  time  when  our  document 
was  compiled  Auxuma  had  become  the  chief  entrepot  for  the 
ivory  of  all  the  regions  on  the  Upper  Nile,  and  this,  together 
with  tortoiseshell  and  rhinoceros  horn,  were  the  chief  exports 
from  Adulis,  in  return  for  which  they  imported  a  variety  of 
European  wares  from  Alexandria,  as  well  as  iron,  steel,  and 
cotton  goods  from  India.^ 

The  small  number  of  points  indicated  along  this  line  of 
coast  doubtless  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  the  navigation 
being  well  known,  while  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
coast  was  rocky  and  dangerous,  the  traders  used  to  run  direct 
from  one  established  port  to  another.  Apparently  also  the 
smaller  settlements  founded  by  the  Ptolemies,  and  mentioned 
by  Agatharchides  and  the  writers  who  followed  him,  had 
fkllen  into  decay,  and  being  no  longer  recognised  as  "  regular" 
ports,  had  probably  ceased  to  exist.*  Our  author  adds  that  the 
voyage  to  Adulis  from  Egypt  was  habitually  made  j&x)m  the 
month  of  January  to  September,  but  that  the  best  season  was 
September.* 

§  4.  Proceeding  onwards  from  Adulis  he  tells  us  that  the 
gulf  bears  away  to  the  east,  and  is  contracted  into  its  narrowest 
breadth  opposite  to  the  Aualitic  Gulf.  This  of  course  refers  to 
the  well-known  Strait  of  Bab  el  Mandeb,  but  the  locality  of  this 
important  point  and  the  geographical  features  of  this  part  of 
the  coast  are  imperfectly  indicated.  No  mention  is  made  of 
the  town  or  headland  of  Deire  (Cape  Bir),  which  forms  the 
actual  boundary  of  the  strait  on  its  southern  side,  and  which 


*  See  Chapter  XT.  p.  586.  Oonoern- 
ing  the  age  of  this  later  part  of  the 
inscription,  see  Boeokh,  Corp.  Inter, 
Gr.  vol.  iii  p.  512. 

<  Periplus,  §  4. 

*  Most  of  these  smaUer  settlementB 
seem  to  have  been  eBtablished  by  the 
Ptolemies  principally  with  a  view  to 
catching  elephants,  a  praotioe  which 
had  now  fallen  into  disuse ;  the  ivory 


was  broiu^ht  from  the  interior  by  the 
native  tribes. 

*  Both  here  and  elsewhere  (§§  6, 24, 
89X  in  mentioning  the  months  suitable 
for  sailing,  he  always  adds  the  E^ptian 
name  of  the  month — Tybis,  Thoth, 
Epiphi,  &o. — as  bein^  doubtless  more 
fiuniliar  to  Alexandrian  traders  than 
the  Latin  one. 
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was  well  known  to  Artemidorus  and  Strabo.'  The  Analitk 
Gulf  must  be  the  deep  bay  that  indents  the  coast  of  Ahk» 
immediately  beyond  Cape  Bir,  and  the  emporium  of  Aualites, 
from  which  it  derived  its  name,  may  be  identified  with  Zeilah, 
a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  it.  Our  author  appears  to  fix 
this  at  a  distance  of  about  4000  stadia  from  Adulis.'  Proceeding 
from  thence  eastward  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  which  he 
gives  the  name  of  Barbarica,  he  mentions  in  succession  between 
Aualites  and  Cape  Aromata  (Guardafui),  several  emporia  or 
places  of  trade,  to  which  the  productions  of  the  interior — frank- 
incense, myrrh,  and  other  odoriferous  gums,  as  well  as  ivory 
and  tortoise-shell — were  brought  do\ni  for  export.  The  first  (rf 
these  was  Malao,  distant  800  stadia  from  Aualites,  the  descrip- 
tion of  which,  as  sheltered  by  a  promontory  projecting  from  the 
east,  enables  us  clearly  to  identify  it  with  the  modem  Berbera, 
at  the  present  day  the  most  considerable  trading-place  on  this 
coast.  This  was  followed  by  Mundus  at  a  distance  of  two  dap' 
sail,  a  safer  port ;  and  again  after  two  or  three  days*  sail  came 
Mosyllum,  the  principal  port  for  the  export  of  cassia  (cinna- 
mon), on  account  of  which  it  was  frequented  by  ships  of  large 
size,  though  it  had  no  harbour,  but  only  an  exposed  and 
inconvenient  roadstead.*    Beyond  that,  after  another  two  days* 


'  Artemidoros  ap.  Strab.  xvi  pp. 
769,  772. 

'  Thid  distanoe  is  iast  about  oorreot, 
if  meatnired  from  Adulis  to  Zeilah,  as 
certainly  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of 
the  author  (§  7).  Dr.  Vincent  erro- 
neously supposes  it  to  apply  to  the 
length  of  the  coast  of  Barbaria  (vol.  ii. 
p.  125).  That  author's  identifications  of 
the  ports  between  the  Straits  of  Bab  el 
Mandeb  and  Cape  Guardafui  are  for 
the  most  part  erroneous.  But  this 
coast  was  in  his  day  so  little  known 
that  he  had  very  imperfect  means  of 
comparison.  lyAnville  had  already 
correctly  identified  the  port  of  Aualites 
with  the  modem  Zeihih  (still  called  by 
the  native  Somaulis  Audal  or  Auzal)  a 
place  of  consideraUe  trade  under  the 
Arabs;  and  starting  from  this  point 


there  is  little  diiBcolfy  in  detennining 
the  others. 

*  Pertp/iM,  §  10.  We  hare  ^hm^ 
seen  the  miportance  attached  to  Motji- 
lum  as  a  port  by  Pliny  (tL  §  174) ;  m 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  repeated  msB- 
tion  in  our  author  of  MosylUtie  coa- 
modities  as  equivalent  to  tboae  ci  the 
coast  of  Barbaria  in  generaL  But  iti 
exact  site  has  not  been  determined  wHh 
any  certainty,  the  distance  from  the 
Cape  of  the  Elephant  being  caly 
vaguely  given  as  a  Toyage  of  two  dan» 
while  there  was  no  natural  port  to  maik 
the  locality;  and  the  prooMntcvy  d 
the  same  name,  mentioDcd  both  ly 
Pliny  and  Ptolemy  could  not  really  \m 
a  headland  of  any  impoitaaDs^  tbflf 
being  none  of  a  marked 
weet    of     that    of    the 
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sail,  was  a  promontory  called  "  the  Elephant,"  with  a  river  of 
the  same  name,  and  a  place  called  Acannse,  where  there  was  a 
grove  of  trees  producing  frankincense  of  very  superior  quality. 
The  promontory  of  the  Elephant  is  certainly  the  same  that  is 
now  called  Eas  el  Fil,  or  Jebel  Fil,  which  has  the  same 
signification :  it  is  about  40  G.  miles  short  of  Cape  Guardafoi.^ 
§  5.  The  whole  of  this  coast  from  the  opening  of  the  Straits 
of  Bab  el  Mandeb  to  Gape  Guardafui  is  for  the  first  time 
accurately  described  in  the  Periplus.  It  was  known  indeed  in 
a  general  way  to  the  Greeks  from  the  time  of  Eratosthenes  to 
that  of  Strabo,  both  of  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  promontory  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
of  Noti  Keras  or  the  Southern  Horn,  by  which  they  clearly 
meant  to  designate  the  Cape  Aromata  of  the  Periplus,  the 
modem  Guardafui.  Artemidorus  moreover  had  given  some 
details  respecting  the  coast,  mentioning  among  other  points 
the  mountain  headland  of  the  Elephant,  but  he  had  no  account 
of  the  distances,  and  did  not  mention  any  emporia  or  places  of 
trade  along  the  coast.^  It  is  probable  indeed  that  this  trade 
had  for  the  most  part  grown  up  in  the  intervaL  The  pro- 
ductions of  the  African  coast  had  doubtless  from  an  early 
period  been  exported  in  small  vessels  to  the  opposite  shores  of 
Arabia,  as  still  took  place  in  the  time  of  the  Periplus ;  *  but 
besides  this,  there  had  arisen  at  the  latter  period  a  consider- 
able trade  at  these  African  ports  on  their  own  account,  and  we 
learn  from  our  author  that  they  imported  European  goods, 
including  gold  and  silver  plate,  and  ornamental  glass  wares, 
in  return  for  their  much  valued  native  products.*  The  whole 
of    this    tract,  to  which  our  author  applies    the    name  of 


Hence  MoByllnm  has  been  yariously 
fixed  by  recent  writers  at  Bunder  Betf  th, 
near  Ras  Antarah,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bas  Hadadeh,  more  tiian 
40  G.  miles  farther  west 

'  Vincent,  vol.  u.  p.  13S.  MfiUer, 
Not.  ad  Periplum,  §  11. 

<  Strabo,  xvi.  4,  §  14.  See  Chapter 
XVIII.  p.  63. 

VOL.  II.      / 


»  Periplus,  §  7. 

*  Ibid.  §§  8-10.  In  addition  to 
these,  Roman  money,  both  gold  and 
Bilyer  (firipdpiop  xf^*^^^  '''*  '^  ^fT^ 
povy)  was  introduced,  though  in  smaU 
quantities  (o&  mKl),  It  was  probably 
intended  for  purposes  of  ornament, 
rather  than  as  a  medium  of  exchange. 

2  G 
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Barbarice  or  Barbarian  though  now  inhabited  only  by  the  wild 
tribes  of  the  Somauli,  a  very  uncivilized  race,  had  in  the 
middle  ages,  when  it  was  known  as  the  kingdom  of  Adel, 
assumed  a  very  different  character,  and  risen  to  a  state  of 
prosperity  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  opposite  r^^ons  of 
Arabia.^  Something  of  the  same  kind  would  appear  to  have 
taken  place  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  treating  :  and 
the  ports  on  the  African  coast,  which  were  popularly  known  as 
"those  on  the  opposite  side,"*  were  resorted  to  by  large 
trading  vessels  from  Alexandria  as  well  as  by  the  smidl 
country  craft.'  We  are  told  moreover  that  they  carried  on 
direct  trade  with  India ;  but  no  mention  b  found  in  connexion 
with  this  of  the  cinnamon  for  which  their  country  was  so 
celebrated,  and  which  some  modem  writers  have  supposed 
to  have  been  imported  by  them  from  Ceylon  or  the  coast  of 
Malabar.® 

§  6.  We  have  seen  that  Pliny  regarded  the  promontory  <rf 
Mosyllum  as  the  point  where  the  coast  of  Africa  changed  its 
direction  and  trended  away  to  the  south  and  west,  and  though 
the  author  of  our  Periplus  was  better  informed,  as  he  distinctly 
describes  the  headland  of  Aromata  as  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Africa :  •  yet  he  considered  the  coast  as  bearing  away  to  the 
south  from  the  Promontory  of  the  Elephant,  and  again  still 
more  decidedly  from  beyond  Opone,  in  a  manner  that  shows  he 
did  not  fully  appreciate  the  importance  of  Cape  Aromata  as  the 
main  feature  in  the  geography  of  all  this  part  of  Africa.  He 
however  gives  us  several  details  concerning  that  and  the 
neighbouring  promontories  as  well  as  ports:   all  which  have 


•  Vincent,  vol.  iL  p.  122,  who  de- 
Bcribes  from  the  Portugese  authorities 
the  state  of  things  which  they  foond 
when  they  fint  visited  these  seas. 

fupa,  §  7.  Hence  the  wares  hronght 
from  tiience  are  termed  by  our  author 
vffpcirijcdl,  especiaUy  the  frankincense, 
which  he  fireqnenUy  mentions  as  A(/3a- 
rof  b  fnpcerucSs. 
'  PeripluB,   §    10.       He    expressly 


attributes  the  necessity  for  wach  larger 
vessels  to  the  quantity  of  cfltfam  (cin- 
namon) exported  mdywrm  9k  4v^  rm 

*  Considering  the  nature  uid  vatos 
of  our  authority,  thif  iiinminsisiinii 
appears  to  me  ocmolwiTO  agaiml  ^ 
hypothesis  referred  to. 

•  PenpluB,  §  12. 
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been  fully  verified  by  modem  observations.  Cape  Aromata 
itself  he  describes  as  an  abrupt  headland^  having  a  roadstead 
on  its  northern  side,  which  was  used  as  an  emporium  of  trade, 
though  from  its  exposed  situation  it  afforded  no  protection 
against  north  winds ;  and  when  these  blew,  ships  were  obliged 
to  run  for  shelter  under  a  headland  named  Tabae.  This  may 
be  identified  with  the  cape  now  called  Banna,  about  40  G. 
miles  south  of  Guardafui:  and  at  the  same  distance  (400 
stadia)  beyond  this,  according  to  the  Periplus,  "  after  passing 
round  a  peninsula,"  was  a  place  called  Opone,  a  considerable 
emporium  of  trade.^  The  peninsula  here  mentioned  can 
certainly  be  no  other  than  the  remarkable  headland  called 
Ras  Hafoun  (about  90  miles  south  of  Cape  Guardafui),  an 
isolated  table  of  rock,  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  mere 
spit  of  sand,  and  we  thus  obtain  with  certainty  the  position  of 
Opone,  a  point  of  much  importance  for  the  geography  of  this 
coast. 

It  is  remarkable  that  while  we  find  in  Pliny  no  notice  of 
any  points  along  this  coast  beyond  the  Mosyllitic  promontory, 
even  the  name  of  Cape  Aromata  not  being  mentioned  by  him, 
and  he  had  evidently  no  more  idea  than  Eratosthenes  or 
Artemidorus  of  the  long  stretch  of  the  African  coast  to  the 
southward,  the  author  of  the  Periplus  was  not  only  well 
acquainted  with  the  headlands  and  ports  immediately  beyond 
Cape  Aromata,  such  as  Tabae  and  Opone,  but  was  well  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  shores  of  Africa  for  a  long  distance  from 
thence  had  a  general  direction  to  the  south,  instead  of 
trending  away  at  once  to  the  west,  as  supposed  by  all  earlier 
geographers  from  Eratosthenes   to  Juba  and  Strabo.'     This 


>  Penplus,  §§  13,  14.  It  ia  worth 
notice  that  among  the  articles  imported 
into  Opone  and  l£e  neighbouring  ports 
from  Barygaza  and  other  Indian  places 
of  export,  our  author  mentions  "the 
honey  produced  from  a  reed  which  is 
called  taccharir  This  is  the  first 
mention  of  sugar  as  an  article  of  trade 
that  is  found  in  any  ancient  author, 
but  the  substance  was  well  known  to 


Pliny,  who  cmeaks  of  it  as  used  in 
medicine  {H.  N.  xii.  8,  §  82). 
At  aU  these  ports  the  author  ex- 

Eressly  mentions  "  cassia  ''—by  which 
e  undoubtedly  means  cinnamon,  the 
name  of  which  is  not  found  in  his  little 
work — as  one  of  the  staple  produdiom 
of  the  country. 
*  PenpluB,  §§  12, 15. 
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important  rectification  of  the  map  of  the  world  was  evidently 
due  to  the  extension  of  trade  in  that  direction :  an  extension 
which  seems  to  have  been  coincident  with  that  of  the  trade  to 
India,  and  may  very  probably  be  referred  to  the  same  period  :* 
at  all  events  it  is  clear  that  in  the  time  of  the  Periplos  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa  was  habitually  visited  by  merchants, 
and  in  constant  relation  with  the  ports  of  Arabia,  as  low  down 
as  Zanzibar,  six  degrees  south  of  the  equator.  It  is  probable 
however  that  our  author's  personal  experience  did  not  extend 
80  far,  and  his  account  of  the  coast  of  Azania,  as  he  terms  the 
east  coast  of  Africa  to  the  south  of  Opone,  is  much  less  full 
and  circumstantial  than  that  of  the  coast  fronting  Arabia, 
from  Bab  el  Mandeb  to  Cape  Guardafui. 

§  7.  Still  his  statements,  brief  as  they  are,  are  intelligible 
and  consistent,  and  the  positions  of  the  points  named  may  be 
determined  with  reasonable  certainty,  at  least  within  narrow 
limits.*  South  of  Opone  the  coast  for  six  days*  voyage 
trended  at  first  due  south,  and  then  to  the  south-west,  and  was 
marked  by  two  long  lines  of  continuous  rocky  cliffs,  from 
which  they  derived  the  name  of  the  little  and  great  Apooopse. 
Beyond  this  were  six  more  days'  voyage  of  low  and  sandy 
shores,  hence  called  the  great  and  little  ^gialos:  then 
followed  the  Courses  (Dromi)  of  Azania,  the  one  called  that  of 
Sarapion,  the  other  that  of  Nicon:  the  aggregate  distance 
being  seven  days'  voyage.  At  the  end  of  this  navigation  were 
the  Pyralaan  islands,  from  whence  it  was  a  voyage  of  two  days 
and  nights  to  a  point  on  the  mainland,  opposite  to  an  island 
named  Menuthias,  distant  about  300  stadia  firom  the  land,  low 
and  covered  with  wood,  and  abounding  in  turtles,  which  were 
caught  by  the  natives  in  a  kind  of  wicker  baskets.  Two  days* 
voyage  beyond  this,  on  the  mainland,  was  a  place  called 


*  At  the  time  of  the  Toyage  of  Eu- 
dozoB,  thiB  part  of  the  Aj&ican  coast 
does  uot  appear  to  have  been  visited 
by  Greek  ships,  and  that  navigator  was 
only  oarried  thither  by  ohance.  (See 
Chapter  XVIII.  p.  76.) 


*  The  whole  of  this  part  of  tbt 
eastern  ooasi  of  Africa  baa  reoently 
been  examined  and  described  by  dp- 
tain  Owen  (Foyoos  to  A/rim^  Artki^ 
and  Madagaaeafy  2  tola  Sva  1883). 
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Bhapta,  the  last  emporium  or  commercial  station  along  the 
coast,  and  a  place  of  considerable  trade.'  It  was  subject,  in 
virtue  of  some  old  established  right,  to  the  sovereign  of  the 
Mapharitic  territory  in  Arabia  (a  portion  of  Yemen),  from 
whom  the  merchants  of  Muza  rented  it,  and  carried  on  a 
regular  trade  thither  with  their  own  ships.  This  close  con- 
nection with  Arabia,  while  it  explains  the  source  of  our 
author's  information,  is  curious  firom  its  similarity  to  the 
present  state  of  things,  when  Zanzibar  and  the  neighbouring 
coast  have  long  been  subject  to  the  Sultan  of  Muscat. 

§  8.  If  the  above  account  furnishes  us  with  few  particulars, 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  from  Has 
Hafoun  southwards  for  above  fifteen  degrees  of  latitude  pre- 
sents scarcely  any  marked  geographical  features,  and  is  a 
barren  and  inhospitable  region,  very  little  known  or  frequented 
even  at  the  present  day,  and  almost  totally  devoid  of  popula- 
tion. But  it  is  interesting  to  find  on  our  modem  maps  that 
just  beyond  Bas  Hafoim  to  the  south  comes  a  long  tract  of 
rugged  country,  called  Hazine  (the  rough  groimd),^  presenting 
a  bold  and  rocky  front  to  the  sea,  while  beyond  this  is  a  low 
tract  called  Sef  Tweel,  or  the  low  shore,  thus  entirely  confirming 
the  correctness  of  our  author's  description.^  The  Pyralaiin 
islands  again,  with  which  he  associates  a  narrow  channel,  may 
be  identified  with  the  islands  of  Manda  and  Lamo  (in  about 
2°  S.  lat),  which  are  separated  from  the  mainland  by  just  such 
a  narrow  channel.  From  thence  it  is  about  three  degrees,  or 
1800  stadia,  to  a  point  opposite  Pemba,  a  large  island,  which 
may  probably  be  identified  with  the  Menuthias  of  the  Periplus. 
Either  this,  or  the  neighbouring  island  of  Zanzibar  (better 
known  in  modem  times),  must  have  been  the  one  meant,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  decide  positively  between  them,  but  as  only 

*  Periplu8,  §§  15, 16.  :    as  to  apply  to  the  whole  east  ooast  of 

*  It  is  evidently  this  name  which       A&ioa,  from  Gape  Aromata  down  to 


was  corrupted  by  the  Greeks  in  our 
author's  time  into  Azania,  and  on  our 
modem  maps  into  Ajan.  The  name, 
however,  is  extended  by  our  author  so 


Rhapta. 

'  See  Owen*s  Voyof/e  to  Africa,  <fcc., 
▼ol.  i.  chap.  xix. 
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one  island  is  mentioned,  though  both  are  equally  near  the 
coast,  it  is  probable  that  there  was  in  fiskct  a  confusion  between 
the  two.  Bhapta  may  probably  be  placed  in  the  bight  of  the 
bay  opposite  to  Zanzibar,  not  far  from  Bagamoyo,  the  present 
point  of  communication  with  the  interior,  and  which  from  its 
position  at  the  mouth  of  a  considerable  river,  must  always  hare 
had  facilities  for  such  intercourse.  We  thus  find  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  African  coast  had  receiyed  at  one  stretch  an 
extension  of  above  1200  geographical  miles,  and  had  attained 
very  nearly  to  the  farthest  point  with  whidi  the  ancients  were 
ever  acquainted.* 

Beyond  Bhapta,  our  author  tells  us,  nothing  was  known,  and 
the  ocean  was  unexplored ;  it  was  therefore  supposed  that  the 
coast  trended  away  to  the  west,  and  continued  that  conise  until 
the  southern  ocean  ultimately  united  itself  with  the  western, 
and  the  regions  at  the  back  of  Ethiopia  and  Libya.*  This  was 
evidently  the  mere  application  to  the  more  distant  latitudes 
with  which  they  had  become  acquainted,  of  the  previously 
received  theory  adopted  by  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo  concern- 
ing the  deflection  of  the  African  coast  to  the  westward.  But 
it  serves  to  show  how  strongly  rooted  was  the  belief  in  men's 
minds,  before  |the  time  of  Ptolemy,  that  the  whole  African 
continent  was  surroimded  by  the  ocean ;  and  that  its  circum- 
navigation was  therefore  possible. 

§  9.  The  Periplus  now  returns  to  the  point  from  whence  it 
started,  and  begins  again  from  Berenice  to  describe  the  "  left 
hand,"  that  is  to  say,  the  east  coast  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  or 
Bed  Sea.  Here  the  first  point  noticed  is  Leuce  Come,  which 
had  continued  ever  since  the  time  of  Augustus  to  be  one  of 
the  principal  ports  on  the  Arabian  coast.  Its  site  at  Howara 
in  25''  lat  has  been  already  indicated :  ^  it  was  thus  nearly 
opposite  to  Berenice,  and  was  the  seat  of  a  considerable  trade 
with  the  Nabataean  Arabs,  whose  capital  was  in  the  interior  at 


*  We  shaU  hereafter  see  that  Pto- 
lumy's  knowledge  of  thiB  coast  really 
extended  a  very  little  way  beyond  that 


of  the  Peripius, 
•  Penjohu,  f  18. 
>  iSee  Chapter  XX.  p.  181. 
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Petra.  From  hence  for  a  long  distance  the  Arabian  coast  was 
extremely  dangerous,  from  the  multitude  of  rocks  and  shoals, 
and  the  absence  of  ports  and  good  places  of  anchorage,  as  well 
as  the  barbarous  character  of  the  inhabitants,  who  plundered 
and  made  slaves  of  all  mariners  who  were  unfortunate  enough 
to  be  wrecked  upon  their  shores.  For  this  reason  navigators 
bound  for  Muza  and  the  ports  outside  the  Straits  shunned  as 
much  as  possible  the  Arabian  side  of  the  Gulf,  and  held  a 
direct  course  through  the  middle  of  the  Bed  Sea  as  far  as  an 
island  called  the  Burnt  Island,  which  may  be  identified  with 
the  volcanic  islet  called  Jebel  Zebair  in  15°  of  latitude.  From 
thence  the  voyage  to  Muza  appears  to  have  presented  no  diffi- 
culties, and  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  mainland  were 
comparatively  civilized. 

Muza  was  the  chief  emporium  of  trade  for  all  this  part  of 
Arabia,  and  the  residence  of  merchants  who  not  only  had  exten- 
sive commercial  relations  with  the  opposite  ports  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  from  the  straits  to  the  extremity  of  Barbaria,  and  even 
as  far  as  Bhapta,  but  used  to  send  ships  of  their  own  to 
Barygaza  in  India.^  It  was  the  more  remarkable  that  Muza 
had  acquired  so  prominent  a  position  as  an  emporium,  as  it 
had  no  regular  port  but  merely  a  roadstead,  with  good  anchor- 
age on  a  sandy  shore.  The  best  time  of  year  for  the  voyage 
thither  was  the  month  of  September,  the  Egyptian  Thoth.^ 

Three  days  inland  from  Muza  was  the  city  of  Save,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Mapharitic  territory,  and  the  residence  of  their  king 
Choloebus.    Nine  days  ferther  in  the  interior  was  the  metro- 


«  Periplus,  §  21. 

'  It  in  perplexing  that  the  author 
of  the  Peripluty  whose  statemeDts  as 
to  duitances  are  generally  very  correct, 
describes  Muza  as  distant  from  Berenice 
1 2,000  stadia,  **  sailing  due  south  "  {vap' 
axnhy  rhw  yAro¥  ir\f6vTvw,  §  21).  These 
words  would  appear  to  point  to  ships 
holding  a  direct  course  down  the  midme 
of  the  Bed  Sea,  as  he  has  just  described 
them  as  doing  from  Leuce  Gome.  But 
the  direct  distance  from  Berenice  by 
such  a  course  does  not  exceed  800  O. 


miles  or  8000  stadia,  and  even  if  we 
include  the  ddtour  by  Leuce  Come, 
which  is  certainly  opposed  to  the 
natural  meaning  of  our  author's  words, 
it  does  not  amount  to  more  than  about 
9500  stadia.  But  Pliny,  as  we  liave 
seen,  reckoned  it  30  days'  voyage  from 
Berenice  to  the  mouth  of  the  Straits 
(Plin.  vi  23,  §  104),  which  according 
to  the  ordinary  computation  would  give 
not  less  than  15,000  stadia,  which  is 
just  in  accordance  with  the  Periphu, 
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polls  of  Sapphar,  the  capital  of  Charibael,  who  was  established 
as  king  of  the  two  adjoining  nations,  the  Homeritse  and  the 
Sabaeans.^  The  important  position  he  thus  occupied  had  led  to 
his  friendship  being  diligently  cultivated  by  the  Boman 
emperors,  who  had  sent  him  repeated  embassies  and  presents. 
Eyen  merchants  brought  vessels  of  embossed  silver  and  gold, 
embroidered  garments  and  bronze  articles  of  fomiture,  as 
presents  to  the  king  and  his  deputy.  All  this  points  to  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  civilization  as  subsisting  in  this  part  of 
Arabia. 

§  10.  About  300  stadia  firom  the  port  of  Muza  and  close  to 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  Straits,  where  the  opposite  shores  of 
Arabia  and  Africa  approach  within  60  stadia  of  one  another, 
was  the  port  of  Ocelis,  which  was  not  so  much  a  place  of  trade, 
as  a  halting-place,  having  good  anchorage  and  water,  for  navi- 
gators touching  there  on  their  voyage  to  India.*  But  about 
1200  stadia  feurther,  where  the  sea  had  opened  itself  out  again 
into  a  wide  expanse,  was  a  place  called  Arabia  Eudaemon, 
having  both  a  better  port  and  larger  supply  of  water,  and  in 
all  respects  preferable  as  a  station  to  OceUs.  This  bad  for- 
merly been  a  city  and  a  flourishing  place,  when  navigators  did 
not  yet  venture  on  the  long  voyage  from  Egypt  to  India  or 
the  reverse,  and  this  port  had  served  as  a  place  for  the  mutual 
interchange  of  their  commodities.*  But  it  had  been  reduced 
to  ruin  not  long  before  the  time  of  the  Periplus,  and  was  now 


♦  Periplui,  §§  22,  23.  Theee  parti- 
culars coincide  precisely  with  those 
giyen  by  Pliny ;  and  mdeed  it  is  this 
agreement  wluc^  has  been  relied  on  as 
one  of  Uie  main  argnments  in  proof  of 
the  Periphu  now  extant  haying  been 
the  antbority  used  by  bim;  but  the 
facts  stated  are  eoch  as  must  haye  been 
well  known  to  all  traders  to  Muza, 
ttdd  their  agreement  proyes  nothing 
beyond  the  accuracy  of  both  authorities. 
The  site  of  Sapphar,  the  capital  of  all 
this  district,  wnich  is  mentioned  by  the 
Arabic  geographers  under  the  name  of 
Dha&r,  aeems  to  be  clearly  established 


near  Jerim,  about  100  miles  NJC  of 
Mocha  on  the  road  to  Ba^a,  where  iti 
ruins  still  exist  (Niebohr,  DetenpUe* 
de  TArabie,  p.  206.  a  MfiUtf  .  Mrf.  •i 
Pen^  §  23). 

•  Periplw,  §  25. 

•  PeripUuy  §  26.  Thia  panige  it 
important,  as  proying  that  the  tnuie 
with  India  had  long  been  carried  on  in 
this  manner,  before  Oieek  fuiageB 
ventured  to  undertake  the  more  oklaat 
nayigation  to  that  oouitvj.  It  is  pio- 
bable,  as  has  been  already  sihown,  thst 
this  was  still  the  ctm  in  tiM  tfaM  d 
the  Ptolemies. 
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not  more  than  a  village.'  It  was  comprised  within  the  king- 
dom of  Charibael.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  port  thus 
designated  was  the  well-known  station  of  Aden^  now  so  fami- 
liar to  all  Englishmen  from  its  connexion  with  the  direct 
voyages  to  India,  but  which  little  more  than  30  years  ago  was 
described  in  terms  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Periplus,  as 
once  a  populous  town,  but  then  a  ruined  village  of  only  600 
inhabitants.® 

Beyond  this  was  a  barren  and  sandy  coast,  inhabited  only 
by  wandering  tribes  and  fishermen  (Ichthyophagi),  for  more 
than  2000  stadia,  as  far  as  a  place  called  Cane,  belonging  to 
the  dominions  of  another  monarch,  named  Eleazar,  whose 
capital  was  in  the  interior,  and  bore  the  name  of  Sabbatha. 
This  was  in  the  very  centre  of  the  frankincense-bearing 
country  and  the  chief  place  of  its  export,  in  consequence  of 
which  Cane  had  risen  to  be  an  important  emporium,  and  was 
able,  like  Muza,  to  carry  on  trade  on  its  own  account,  and  in  its 
own  ships,  with  the  opposite  coasts  of  Africa  and  the  northern 
ports  of  India.®  The  site  of  Cane  can  be  clearly  fixed  at  a 
place  called  Hisn  Ghorab,  with  a  remarkable  rock  fortress,  and 
the  ruins  of  a  considerable  town  beneath.^  It  is  singular  that 
the  Periplus  does  not  mention  the  name  of  the  tribe  or  nation 
of  which  Eleazar  was  king,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  were  the  same  known  to  the  Greeks  from  Eratosthenes  to 
Ptolemy  as  the  Chatramotitce,  whose  territory  was  always  re- 
garded as  par  excellence  the  land  of  frankincense.  The  site  of 
his  capital  has  not  been  determined,  the  interior  of  Hadramaut 
being  still  almost  unknown. 


'  See  Note  A,  p.  478. 

*  Captain  Haines  in  Journal  of  Qeogr, 
Soc  ToL  ix.  p.  133.  See  also  the  ex- 
tract from  his  MS.  journal,  given  by 
Mr.  Forster  in  a  note  to  his  Oeography 
of  Arabia^  vol.  ii.  p.  159. 

•  PeHplus,  §§  27,  28.  It  is  on  this 
occasion  that  we  find  tin  mentioned 
among  the  articles  of  commerce  im- 
ported into  Cane,  bat  in  a  manner  that 
clearly  implies  that  it  came,  not  from 


India,  but  like  the  bronze,  coral,  and 
other  European  articles,  from  Alex- 
andria. 

'  Haines,  I.  e.  p.  145.  Gap!  Haines 
adds  that  its  position  would  point  it  out 
as  a  sea-port  of  some  consequence.  At 
the  present  day  the  trade  is  wholly 
transferred  to  MlakaUah,  about  60  miles 
further  east,  which  is  now  become  the 
chief  port  of  Hadramaut 
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§  11.  After  Cane  followed  a  very  deep  golf,  to  which  our 
author  gives  the  name  of  Sachalites,  extending  for  a  long 
space,  and  bounded  at  its  eastern  extremity  by  the  promon- 
tory of  Syagrus,  facing  towards  the  east,  which  is  termed  ^  the 
greatest  headland  in  the  world."'  What  gave  rise  to  this 
notion  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  the  promontory  in  question 
is  undoubtedly  the  same  with  the  modem  Cape  Fartak,  which 
is  described  as  ^^  a  lofty  mountain  about  2500  feet  high,  form- 
ing a  very  prominent  cape,  which  may  be  seen  by  the  navi- 
gator 60  miles  off  on  a  clear  day."^  Its  chief  importance  in 
the  eyes  of  Greek  navigators  in  the  days  we  are  considering 
was  however  derived  from  its  being  the  point  of  departure  from 
which  ships  bound  direct  for  India  struck  out  into  the  open 
sea.* 

Opposite  to  Cape  Syagrus,  in  the  open  sea  between  that 
headland  and  Cape  Aromata  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  but  rather 
nearer  to  Arabia,  was  the  Island  of  Dioscorides,  of  large  siie 
and  fertile,  but  inhabited  only  by  a  few  settlers  —  Arabs, 
Indians,  and  Greeks — who  had  established  themselves  there 
for  commercial  purposes. — It  produced  abundance  of  tortoise 
shell  of  excellent  quality,  as  well  as  Indian  cinnabar,  a  tenn 
applied  to  a  kind  of  gum,  now  known  as  dragon's  blood,  which 
is  still  found  there  in  great  abundance.'  The  island  was  sub- 
ject to  the  king  of  the  frankincense  country  (Hadramaut),  and 
was  farmed  out  by  him  in  the  same  manner  as  Azania  was  by 
Charibael.* 


«  Periplus,  §  30. 

•  Haines,  in  Journal  of  Geogr.  See, 
vol.  XT.  p.  115.  Thifl  identification  was 
first  made  by  Dr.  Vincent,  who  justly 
regards  it  as  the  main  point  in  respect 
to  the  geography  of  the  whole  of  this 
coast,  vol.  ii.  pp.  331-340.  D'AnviUe 
had  previously  supposed  the  ancient 
Syagrus  to  be  Kas  el  Hadd,  more  than 
600  miles  £.  of  Gape  Fartaik,  and  had 
thus  thrown  tiie  whole  subject  into 
confusion. 

*  This  is  distinctly  stated  by  Pliny 
in  the  passage  already  cited  (tL  23, 
§   100).     WeUsted,  speaking    of   the 


Arabian  trade  to  India  in  his  day  aajf: 
'*  Departing  from  the  Arabian  poiis  ii 
September,  the  larger  daaa  of  itmk 
proceed  to  tlie  eastward  as  &r  as  Bat 
Fartak,  the  smaUer  to  Baa  d  Hadd: 
from  thence  they  strike  acroas  and 
make  the  coast  of  IndUa  alxmt  Fmt- 
bunder  on  the  coast  of  Gmeiat^ 
(  Travels  in  ArabiOj  YoL  iL  p.  437.) 

*  Bee  WeWeted's  Memoir  am  ikeJUmd 
of  Socotra,  in  the  Jawntd  t/  Otogr.  Stc 
Tol.  Y.  p.  198. 

•  PeHj^,  §  81.  It  Wtti  pttMily 
tlus  political  ration  that  indSioed  otf 
author,  as  weU  as  Pliny,  to  ecmiiect  tkt 
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But  though  this  important  headland  on  the  coast  of  Arabia 
can  be  identified  without  difSculty,  the  rest  of  our  author's 
description  of  that  part  of  the  coast  is  confused  and  in  some 
points  apparently  erroneous.    The  name  of  Sachalites  which 
he  has  applied  to  the  coast  west  of  Cape  Syagrus^  is  given  by 
Ptolemy  to  the  bay  east  of  that  headland,^  which  certainly 
answers  much  better  to  our  author's  expression  of  '*  a  very  deep 
gulf,"  there  being  hardly  anything  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  guLf 
or  bay  between  the  site  of  Cane  and  Cape  Fartak.    Moreover, 
our  author  himself  speaks  of  Moscha,  a  port  which  he  places 
considerably  to  the  east  of  Cape  Syagrus,  as  the  emporium  in 
which  the  Sachalitic  frankincense  was  deposited,  in  a  manner 
that  certainly  leads  to  the  inference  that  it  was  in  the  centre 
of  the  Sachalitic  district.     It  is  singular  also  that  we  find  him 
applying  the  name  of  Omana  to  a  portion  of  this  coast,  though 
separated  by  a  wide  interval  from  the  modem  province  of 
Oman.    The  port  of  Moscha,  which  appears  to  have  been  a 
place  of  considerable  trade,  must  probably  have  been  situated 
in  the  district  now  known  as  Dhafar,  a  little  to  the  west  of 
the  modem  town  of  Morbat.®    Immediately  beyond  this  rises 
a  lofty  range  of  mountains  called  Subhan,  which  precisely 
answers  to  the  mountain  mentioned  in  the  Periplus  as  extend- 
ing as  far  as  a  place  called  Asik.®     Opposite  to  the  extremity 
of  this  were  seven  small  islands  called  the  Zenobian  islands, 
corresponding  to  the  group  now  known  as  Curia  Muria,  and 
about  2000  stadia  farther  was  the  much  larger  island  of  Sarapis 
(the  modem  Moseirah)  which,  like  the  island  of  Dioscorides, 


islaDd  with  Arabia  rather  than  Africa. 
At  the  present  day  it  is  subject  in  like 
manner  to  the  Sheikh  of  Keshin,  near 
Gape  Fartak  in  Arabia.  See  WeUsted, 

'  The  same  error  (if  snch  it  can  be 
termed)  was  committed  also  by  Marinas 
of  Tyre,  for  which  he  is  expressly  cen* 
sured  by  Ptolemy  (i.  17,  §  2). 

*  Dr.  0.  MUUer  goes  so  &r  as  to 
suppose  that  the  names  of  Omana  and 
Moscha  have  been  erroneously  trans- 


ferred hither,  and  that  they  really 
belong  to  a  later  part  of  the  PeripluB, 
where  it  was  describing  the  coast  of 
Oman,  Moscha  being  re^y  the  modem 
Muscat  This  suggestion  appears  to 
me  unnecessary  and  improbable. 
Ptolemy  has  also  a  port  of  the  name  of 
Moscha  in  this  part  of  Arabia,  ^ough 
he  places  it  toest  of  Gape  Syagrus  (Ptol. 
vi  7,  §  10). 

*  Pertpltis,  §  33.    See  Haines,  {.  c. 
pp.  117, 127. 
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produced  abundance  of  excellent  tortoise  shell,  and  was  fre- 
quented for  that  object  by  merchants  from  Cane.^ 

§  12.  His  information  concerning  these  islands  is  perfectlj 
clear  and  consistent  with  our  modem  knowledge  of  the  coast ; 
but  with  the  shores  of  the  main  land  itself  he  seems  to  haye 
been  imperfectly  acquainted^  and  his  account  of  the  coast  line 
from  this  point  to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  is  one  of  the  leasl 
satisfactory  portions  of  his  work.  This  part  of  Arabia  ac- 
cording to  his  statement,  was  subject  to  the  Persian  (that  is,  to 
the  Parthian)  monarchy,  but  was  inhabited  by  barbarians: 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  he  does  not  mention  any  emporium 
or  place  of  trade  on  the  continent,  between  Moscha  and  the 
entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  would  appear  that  it  was  the 
habit  of  navigators  to  keep  well  out  to  sea  as  far  as  the  island 
of  Moseirah,  and  thence  round  the  headlands  of  Arabia  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Gulf,  touching  only  at  the  small  islands^  which 
he  calls  the  islands  of  Calseus,  and  thence  making  direct  for 
the  Straits.'  But  the  omission  in  this  part  of  his  course  of 
all  mention  of  such  remarkable  headlands  as  Cape  Isolette 
(Bas  Jezireh)  and  Bas  el  Hadd  (the  Corodamum  of  Ptolemy), 
presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  accuracy  of  detail  with  which 
he  has  described  the  part  of  the  coast  further  west ;  and  leads 
to  a  suspicion  that  this  portion  of  the  Periplus,  like  that  of 
Azania,  is  not  derived  from  personal  experience. 

He  however  describes  very  correctly  the  Straits  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  between  the  lofty  and  rugged 
mountain  range  called  Asabon,  which  forms  the  remarkaUe 
promontory  now  known  as  Cape  Mussendoon,'  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  high  round  moimtain,  which  bore  the  name  of 


>  PeripluB,  §  33.  thenes  and  Sirabo,  aa  that  of  Maoete, 

s  n>id.§34.  orof  theMace(8tnax>,XTi.  S»ik7e$> 

*  Ibid.  §  35.   Ptolemy  also  caUs  both  In  the  modem  appellatkm  we  can  ftill 

the  promontory  itself,  and  the  range  '  distinctly  trace  that  uaed  by  Ptolcaiy 

of  black,    rugged   mountains,  which  :  and  the  Periplfu, 

constitute  it,  by  the  name  of  *A<rafiuy  \      The  mountain  of  Semiiamis  in  Otf- 

tucpow,  and  *A<ra0d  Sfm  (yi.  7,  §§  12,  20).  mania  is  also  noticed  faj  Ptokoiy  (vi 

It  is  the  same  headland  described  by  8,  §  11). 

Nearohus,  and  after  him  by  Eratos-  ! 
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Mount  Semiramis,  on  the  other.  The  Strait  between  the  two, 
he  tells  us,  was  about  600  stadia  in  length,  after  which  the 
broad  and  spacious  Persian  Gulf  spread  far  into  the  interior. 
The  established  port  in  his  day  at  the  head  of  this  gulf  was 
one  which  he  calls  the  city  of  Apologus,  which  had  apparently 
succeeded  to  the  position  previously  occupied  by  Teredon. 
He  describes  it  as  lying  over  against  the  Euphrates  and  the 
city  of  Charax  Spasini.* 

§  13.  Betuming  to  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  and  continuing 
his  course  eastward,  he  tells  us  that  after  six  days'  voyage  was 
an  important  emporium  called  Omana,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Persians,  which  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  with  Barygaza 
on  the  one  hand,  and  with  Cane  and  the  other  Arabian  ports 
on  the  other.  Among  the  Indian  articles  imported  are  men- 
tioned sandal-wood'  and  ebony,  and  among  those  exported 
from  thence  were  pearls  from  the  Persian  GuK,  which  were 
found  there  in  great  abundance,  but  inferior  in  quality  to 
those  from  India.  The  site  of  Omana  cannot  be  determined 
with  certainty :  but  it  may  perhaps  be  placed  in  the  bay  of 
Choubar,  about  60  G.  miles  west  of  Gwadur  on  the  coast 
of  Beloochistan.  Thus  far  the  country  was  subject  to  the 
Persians  :  beyond  this  it  was  possessed  by  independent  tribes, 
each  having  its  own  ruler,  among  whom  the  Parsides  and 
Oritae  are  somewhat  obscurely  indicated :  and  beyond  these 
again,  where  the  coast  began  to  bend  round  from  the  east,  was 
the  sea-coast  of  Scythia,  a  land  extending  far  up  to  the  north.* 

The  mention  of  Scythia  here  undoubtedly  refers  to  the 
country  which  is  more  distinctly  characterized  by  Ptolemy  as 
Indo-Scythia,  and  which  comprised  the  whole  region  adjoining 
the  lower  course  of  the  Indus,  now  known  as  Sinde,  together 
with  Cutch  and  Guzerat.     The  name  was  evidently  given  to  it 


*  Periplus,  §  35.  The  mention  of 
Charax  m  this  connexion  oonflrms  what 
we  gather  from  Pliny  that  it  was  at 
this  time  the  principal  emporiam  of 
trade  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 


*  I6\a  <ray9d\tyay  for  which  the  MSS. 
have  (roTryaxtya  (§  36).  This  is  the  first 
notice  of  this  celebrated  production  of 
India,  which  is  not  mentioned  by  Pliny. 

•  Peripliw,  §§  37,  38. 
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in  consequence  of  its  having  been  overran  and  reduced  to 
subjection  by  the  Scythian  tribes,  who  after  having  destroyed 
the  Greek  dominion  in  Bactria  had  carried  their  arms  across 
the  Hindoo  Eoosh,  and  subdued  all  the  territories  previously 
subject  to  Greek  rulers,  extending  down  the  valley  of  the 
Indus  to  the  sea.^  These  Scythians  had  indeed  been  expelled 
before  the  time  of  the  Periplus,  and  the  country  was  at  this 
time  subject  to  the  Parthian  king,"  but  the  name  might 
naturally  remain  long  after ;  as  we  find  to  be  still  the  case  in 
the  days  of  Ptolemy. 

§  14.  In  this  region  were  the  mouths  of  the  great  nv& 
Indus,  or  as  the  author  more  correctly  writes  the  name» 
Sinthusy^  which  he  calls  the  greatest  of  all  the  rivers  that 
flowed  into  the  Erythraean  Sea,  and  that  which  discharges  the 
greatest  volume  of  water.  The  coast  adjoining  them  was 
extremely  low,  so  that  long  before  it  was  seen,  the  approach  to 
land  was  observed  by  the  discolouration  of  the  water,  as  weU 
as  by  the  appearance  of  serpents  floating  in  the  sea.^  The 
Indus  had  seven  mouths  in  all,  but  the  middle  one  only  wm 
navigable,  on  which  was  situated  the  emporium  of  Barbarioe, 
where  merchant  ships  rode  at  anchor,  but  their  wares  were  all 
carried  up  the  river  to  the  metropolis  of  Scythia^  a  city  called 
Minnagara,  which  must  have  been  the  entrepot  of  an  extensife 
inland  trade,  as  among  the  goods  exported  firom  thence  are 
mentioned  Seric  textures  (silk),  as  well  as  furs  firom  the  same 


'  The  histoiT  of  these  conquests  is 
yery  imperfectly  known;  but  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  under  two  Greek 
princes  of  the  names  of  ApoUodotus 
and  Menander,  that  the  ICaoedonian 
arms  had  been  for  the  second  time 
carried  down  the  valley  of  the  Indus 
(Strabo,  xi.  11,  §  1 ;  Tiogus  Pompeius, 
prol.  xlL) :  but  their  date  is  quite  un- 
certain. Strabo,  in  the  passage  just 
cite<l,  associates  Menander  with  Deme- 
trius, son  of  Euthydemus,  king  of 
Bactria,  who  is  known  to  us  from 
Polybius  (xi.  34),  and  says  that  they 
extended  their  conquests  over  the  Pat- 
talene  (the  Delta  of  the  Indus)  and 


some  neiRhbouring  prorinoea.  Bat  it 
does  not  foUow  that  they  wane  eoatasH 
pormrr.  The  Scythian  oonqnest  aay 
probably  be  assigned  to  about  ua  UO. 

*  Peripluf,  §  88. 

*  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  tl» 
more  correct  form.  PlinT  **>?!■  as  tlat 
its  native  name  was  Smdns  (India 
inoolis  Sindus  appellatoa,  vL  SO,  $71); 
and  in  Sanscrit  it  is  written  Sindha. 

>  Strange  as  this  atataneDt  appesa^ 
its  ooneotneas  is  oonflnned  by  tiM  fta»- 
timony  of  many  writen,  in  niidi«ftl 
and  modem  times.  See  the  aatlniti* 
quoted  by  Dr.  Vincent  (yoL  U.p.m\ 
and  by  0.  MfiUer  (aoC.  md  loc). 
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country.'  Among  the  Indian  products  are  noticed  sapphires, 
and  indigo,  which  appears  to  have  been  abeady  known  as  a 
pigment  and  dye.*'*  Our  author  adds  a  notice  of  the  proper 
season  for  sailing  to  the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  which  is  unfor- 
tunately corrupt,  but  evidently  seems  to  have  referred  to  the 
habit  of  some  navigators  of  making  direct  for  that  point, 
instead  of  following  the  coast;  which  as  he  observes  was  a 
more  perilous  course,  though  shorter.* 

Beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  was  a  deep  bay,  which  had 
never  been  explored,  but  was  extremely  dangerous  on  account 
of  whirlpools,  rapid  currents  and  sandy  shoals,  on  which  ships 
would  be  left  aground,  while  still  out  of  sight  of  land.  It  was 
called  Eirinon,  and  was  divided  into  two,  a  lesser  and  a 
greater  gulf  of  the  name.  This  inlet  was  protected  by  a  pro- 
montory curving  round  to  the  west,  and  enclosing  another 
gulf  caUed  Barace,  with  seven  small  islands,  which  was  also 
very  dangerous,  and  required  to  be  carefully  shunned  by 
navigators  :  the  approach  to  it  was  recognized  by  the  appear- 
ance of  large  black  serpents  in  the  sea,  while  those  seen  on  the 
coast  from  thence  to  Barygaza  were  smaller,  and  of  a  green  or 
golden  colour.* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  have  here  a  correct 
description  of  the  country,  though  somewhat  obscurely  stated. 
There  can  be  no  difiRculty  in  identifying  the  Gulf  of  Barace 
with  that  now  called  the  Gulf  of  Cutch,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  one — or  rather  two — to  which  the  author  applies  the  name 
of  Eirinon,  correspond  to  the  singular  tract  called  the  Bunn  of 
Cutch,  which  may  in  his  time  have  been  sufficiently  depressed 


*  2i9ptir&  Upnara,  §  89.  This  can 
hardly  refer  to  anything  else  bat  furs, 
which  might  weU  be  broaght  overland, 
with  silk  goods,  from  the  lofty  regions 
of  Central  Asia  beyond  the  sooroes  of 
the  Indus. 

*  *lvluchv  /i4\a>fj  ibid.  This  has  been 
erroneously  supposed  by  some  writers 
to  refer  to  Indian  ink  I  But  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  indigo  is  meant,  which 


is  noticed  as  a  dye  by  Dioscorides  (de 
m<U.  med,  y.  107)  unaer  the  name  of 
'Muchvj  and  by  rliny  as  an  expensiye 
pigment,  which  he  calls  *'Inaicam" 
(xxxy.  s.  27,  §  46). 

*  See  MuUer's  note  on  §  89  of  the 
Periplus.  The  exact  words  cannot  be 
restored,  but  the  general  sense  seems 
to  be  clearly  that  indicated  in  the  text. 

»  Periplu8,  §  40. 
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to  be  flooded  by  the  sea  at  high  tides.  But  the  natiml 
difiiculties  it  must  always  have  presented  to  naTigation  woaU 
well  account  for  its  being  still  unexplored.* 

§  15.  After  the  gulf  of  Barace  follows  another  bay,  deriTiiig: 
its  name  from  Barygaza,  the  great  emporium  connected  with 
it.  The  mainland  here  belonged  to  the  province  called 
Ariace,  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  kingdom  of  Mambaras, 
and  of  the  whole  of  India.'  The  inland  portion  of  Aiiace, 
which  adjoined  the  Scythian  territory,  was  called  Aberia,  the 
coast  district  Syrastrene.  This  last  may  be  clearly  identified 
with  the  peninsula  of  Guzerat.  It  lay  on  the  left  hand  as  the 
voyager  proceeded  towards  Barygaza,  and  ships  destined  for 
that  port  appear  to  have  kept  close  to  the  western  shore  as 
far  as  a  promontory  called  Papice,  from  whence  they  strud: 
across  the  gulf  direct  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  on  whidi 
Barygaza  was  situated,  leaving  on  the  left  a  small  isknd 
called  Bseones,  so  as  to  be  just  visible."  Barygaza  itself  was 
situated  300  stadia  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,*  to  which  our 
author  gives  the  name  of  Namnadius :  it  is  the  Namadus  of 
Ptolemy,  and  the  modem  Nerbuddah.^  Another  great  nx& 
fell  into  the  head  of  the  same  gulf,  which  he  calls  the  Mais,  a 
name  still  preserved  in  the  modem  Mhye  or  MahL    The 


*  S«*e  the  description  of  this  corioas 
tract  of  country  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere  in 
the  Journal  of  Gtographical  Society^ 
vol.  xl.  pp.  181-207,  and  of  the  earth- 
qaakes  and  consec^uent  changes  of  level 
to  which  it  is  subject  in  Sir  G.  Lyell's 
Principles  of  Geology,  voL  ii.  pp.  97- 
104  (lOth edition).^ 

'  PmpZiM,§41.  ^  ff»f i^f  Tijf 'Apiajt^f 
X^P^h  ^'  Mofifidffov  fiaiinX.§ias  itpxh  "nil 
T^f  i\fis  'Ipducris  oZtret.  The  name  of 
India  is  evidently  nsed  here  as  opposed 
to  Scythia  or  Indo-Soythia ;  but  it  is 
curious  to  find  the  valley  of  the  Indus, 
so  long  the  country  specially  known  to 
the  Greeks  as  India,  here  actuaUy  dis- 
tinguished from  it. 

*  rovrop  rhtf  ic6kirop  ol  irkdorrts  fls 

^tuni  icara\nr6rT§s  r^ir  writroVf  §  42.   The 


Sredseness  of  this  direotioii  kftvci  v 
oubt  that  the  island  here  meant  (tbf 
name  of  which  had  been  before  nei- 
tioned)  is  the  unaU  ialand  of  I^rim  is 
the  Gulf  of  Gambay,  almost  diraelly 
opposite  to  the  moath  of  the  NwhuiMsh 
This  renders  it  probable  that  the  |ko> 
montory  of  Papioe  was  that  of  Oysi 
on  the  opposite  side  of  tlie  gnU,  vssr 
its  entrance,  rather  than  Ospe  Dit» 
with  which  it  is  ideotilled  byDr.  Yia- 
oent,  which  is  too  &r  from  the  saAiaaw 
of  the  gulf.  Bat  the  difltaiwe  of  aOOt 
stadia  from  the  month  of  the  ladwst 
Barbarioe  would  oom^pond  better  wflk 
GapeDiu. 
*  PeriplM9,  i  44. 

'  The  native  name  efen  al  the  ff** 
sent  day  is  Narmada. 
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whole  of  his  description  of  these  regions^  so  peculiar  in  their 
conformation,  is  very  accurate,  and  his  sailing  directions  so 
precise,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  being  the  result  of 
personal  experience. 

Barygaza,  as  we  have  already  seen  by  the  frequent  references 
to  it  in  the  earlier  parts  of  this  treatise,  was  the  great  em* 
porium  of  trade  for  all  this  part  of  India;  much  as  Surat 
became  in  the  early  days  of  the  English  trade,  and  Bombay  is 
at  the  present  day.  It  exported  not  only  Indian  goods  from 
the  interior,  including  the  fine  muslins  for  which  the  country 
has  always  been  celebrated,  but  silks  from  China,  which  had 
been  brought  by  overland  carriage,  onyxes  and  other  precious 
stones,  nard  and  other  perfumes,  and  ivory.'  The  principal  of 
these  goods  were  brought  down  from  Ozene,  a  city  of  the 
interior,  which  had  been  formerly  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Ariace.  This  had  been  of  late  years  transferred  to  a  city 
<^ed  Minnagara,  which  appears  to  have  been  situated  also 
not  far  from  the  river  Nerbuddah,^  but  at  a  considerable 
distance  up  the  river. 

§  16.  The  author  of  the  Periplus  gives  us  in  this  place  a 
very  interesting  and  characteristic  account  of  the  remarkable 
phenomena  produced  by  the  tides  in  this  part  of  India, 
especially  the  rush  of  the  tidal  wave  up  the  rivers,  known  as 
the  "  bore."  This  description  has  every  character  of  being  the 
result  of  personal  observation.*  On  the  other  hand  his  few 
and  brief  notices  of  the  nations  in  the  interior,  to  the  north  of 
Ariace,  are  very  confused  and  imperfect,  and  are  evidently 
mere  hearsay  reports,  imperfectly  understood.*  Of  the  same 
character  is  his  statement  that  Alexander  had  carried  his  arms 
through  India  to  the  Ganges ;  but  one  circumstance  which  he 
mentions  is  curious,  and  must  have  been  derived  from  his  own 
experience,  that  Greek  drachms  of  Apollodotus  and  Menander, 
two  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Bactria  who  had  extended  their 


2 


PeripluB,  §  49.  I      *  See  Note  B,  p.  478. 

*  Ibid.  §§  45.  46.  |      •  Ibid.  §  47. 
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dominioa  dovra  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  before  the  Scythian 
invasion,  were  still  fonnd  current  in  the  markets  of  Barygaza.* 

5  17.  Proceeding  onward  from  Barygaza  our  author  makes 
the  impoitant  remark  that  the  coast  of  India  thenceforth 
extends  from  north  to  south,  an  observation  which  shows  him 
to  have  had  a  clearer  idea  of  the  true  configuration  of  the 
country  than  any  previous  geographer;  while,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  Ptolemy,  though  writing  half  a  century  later, 
fell  into  still  more  unaccountable  error  upon  the  same  point 
To  this  southern  region  in  general  ho  gives  the  name  of 
Dachinabades,  in  which  we  clearly  recognize  the  same  word 
as  is  preserved  in  the  modern  Dekkau.  He  adds  that  its 
name  signified  "  the  southern  land,"  and  that  the  interior 
contained  many  desert  regions,  high  mountains,  and  forests 
abounding  in  wild  beasts,  including  panthers,  tigers,  elephants, 
and  serpents  of  marvellous  size :  but  was  inhabited  also  by 
numerous  and  populous  nations,  extending  all  the  way  to  the 
Ganges.'  Imperfect  as  it  is,  this  brief  notice  is  interesting  aa 
the  first  we  possess  of  Central  India,  or  of  any  part  of  the 
peninsula  of  Hindostan. 

§  18.  Of  the  emporia  or  cities  of  the  interior  he  mentions 
only  two,  which  he  names  Pffithana  and  Tagara.  Both  names 
are  foimd  again  in  Ptolemy,  but  their  site  cannot  be  deter- 
mined with  any  approach  to  certainty.  Along  the  coast  on 
the  contrary  he  enumerates  many  names  of  ports  extending 
along  from  Barygaza  to  the  confines  of  Limy  rice,  which 
adjoined  Ariace  on  the  south.  Most  of  these  names  are 
obscure  and  otherwise  unknown :  the  only  two  that  deserve 


„t,  to  Professor  WilsoQ  (/irinno,  p.  2921 
the  re[^  of  Miinandsi  may  be  placed 
aboat  B.0. 126:  while  Geoeral  Cunning- 
haiQ  would  oaeign  him  to  a,  period  as 
e»rly  iia  IGO-HO  B.C.  Apollodotua  is 
gappmod  by  Wilson  and  RaoulBocbet  to 
to  bo  Ilia  SOD :  but  Goneial  Caimiog- 
bam  places  him  eftrlier.  and  regardg 


him  Bfl  Iho  son  of  Encmtides.  The 
chronology  of  these  Ortuoo-Bactriftn 
princes  is  still  wholly  Dnoerlaio.  Bat 
the  coins  in  question  must  nt  uU  erenfi 
hiive  belonged  to  a  period  200  yeaii 
htfure  that  when  oui  author  wrote. 
They  are  still  found  in  largo  oumbera 
in  the  regions  adjoining  the  valley  of 
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attention  are  Calliena,  which  had  fonnerly  been  an  important 
emporium^  but  had  lost  that  character  in  the  days  of  our 
author :  and  Melizigara,  which  is  probably  the  same  with  the 
Sigerus  of  Pliny.®  The  former  is  doubtless  a  place  still  called 
Calliana,  on  the  mainland  nearly  opposite  to  the  island  of 
Salsette :  the  second  may  be  placed  about  two  degrees  farther 
south,  at  or  near  the  modem  Viziagour.*  But  all  these  were 
small  pieces,  and  there  appears  to  have  been  no  considerable 
emporium  of  trade  along  this  coast  as  far  as  the  confines  of 
Limyrice,  a  distance  of  not  less  than  7000  stadia.^ 

§  19.  The  territory  of  Limyrice  was  subject  to  an  inde- 
•pendent  sovereign  of  its  own,  who  resided  in  the  interior,  and 
whom  our  author  calls  Ceprobotras,  evidently  the  same  name 
with  the  Ccelebothras  or  Celobothras  of  Pliny.^  The  first  ports 
in  this  district  were  Naoura  and  Tyndis,  and  beyond  these  to 
the  south  Muziris  and  Nelkynda,  which  were  become  the  chief 
places  of  trade  at  the  time  our  author  wrote.*  Nelkynda 
however  was  not  properly  speaking  included  in  Limyrice,  but 
was  subject  to  another  king  named  Pandion,  whose  dominions 
appear  to  have  comprised  the  whole  southern  extremity  of  the 
peninsula  of  India.  The  writer  of  the  Periplus  tells  us  that  it 
was  500  stadia  from  Tyndis  to  Muziris,  and  again  500  stadia 
from  thence  to  Nelkynda.* 

Nelkynda  was  situated  on  a  river,  about  120  stadia  from  the 
sea,  and  there  was  another  port  at  its  mouth,  which  was  called 
Bacare :  evidently  the  same  with  the  Barace  of  Pliny,  which 
he  places  in  the  territory  of  the  Neacyndi,  probably  also  a 
false  reading  for  Nelcyndi.    It  is  clear  therefore  that  the  ports 


*  Snppara  also,  which  he  mentions 
before  CaUiena  (§  52),  has  been  recently 
identified  with  a  place  stiU  called 
Snpkrifc  on  the  coast  directly  mnih  of 
Salsette. 

•  See  Vincent,  vol.  ii.  pp.  430.  431. 
G.  Miiller  in  his  notes  on  the  PeripUu, 
§§  52,  53. 

1  Periplus,  §  51.  The  incidental 
mention  of  pirates  (§  53),  which  is 
confirmed  by  Pliny  (H.  JV:  vi.  23,  §  101), 


probably  indicates  one  reason  why  this 
part  of  the  coast  was  tittle  freqnented 
by  traders. 

«  PUn.  ibid.  §  105. 

»  PeripUu,  ^  53,  54.  The  author's 
expression  that  the  last  two  ports  are 
^  tnoee  which  now  dq  basiness"  at  ww 
Tpdirffovffai)  is  a  cnrioos  instance  of  the 
homely  simplicity  of  his  style. 

*  Ibid.  §  54. 

2  H  2 
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Teferred  to  by  both  authors  are  the  same :  but  there  is  much 
difficulty  in  determining  their  precise  position  on  the  western 
coast  of  India.  Nelkynda  was  placed  by  Major  Rennell  at  a 
place  called  Nelisseram,  at  the  head  of  an  estuary,  the  mouth 
of  which  is  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  Mount  Delli,  in  latitude 
12°  10' :  and  this  identification  was  adopted  by  Dr.  Vincent, 
as  well  as  by  the  most  recent  editor  of  the  Periplus,''  In 
accordance  with  this  view  Muziris  was  placed  at  Mangalore, 
Tyndis  probably  at  Cundapoor,  and  Naoura  at  Honauer  in 
14'  16',  at  the  opening  of  a  considerable  estuary  formed  by  the 
river  Sherramutter,  But  the  most  recent  writer  who  has 
investigated  the  subject.  Colonel  Yule,  has  transferred  the 
whole  group  of  ports,  and  with  them  of  course  the  district 
called  Limyrice,  nearly  three  degrees  farther  south :  *  identify- 
ing Muziris  with  Cranganore,  which  was  a  port  much  fre- 
quented in  the  middle  ages,  though  now  decayed,  situated  in 
about  10°  12'  N.  latitude.  This  change  has  the  advantage  of 
being  in  accordance  with  the  7000  stadia  given  as  the  distance 
&om  Barygaza  to  Limyrice^ — an  estimate  greatly  in  excess  of 
the  truth,  if  that  district  be  supposed  to  coincide  with  the 
modern  Canara:  and  of  affording  an  explanation  of  some 
expressions  very  obscurely  worded  in  the  description  of  the 
coast  from  Tyndis  to  Muziris  and  Nelkynda.  But  on  the 
other  hand  no  site  can  be  found  on  this  part  of  the  coast  that 
corresponds  nearly  as  well  with  the  description  of  Nelkynda 
and  its  port  of  Bacare  as  that  selected  by  Major  Eennell,  The 
difficulties  attending  the  identification  of  the  ports  in  question 
are  certainly  not  altogether  surmounted  by  either  theory, 

§  20.  The  author  gives  as  usual  a  full  enumeration  of  the 
imports  and  exports  of  these  two  important  ports,  which  were 
apparently  the  same  at  both.'     But  pepper,  which  was  the 


'  ^enTloll,  Memoir  of  a  Map  o/ India, 
p.  28.  Vincent'fl  Gmmeree  and  Naviga- 
tion of  Ihe  Aneitnti,  vol.  iL  p.  445 ;  C. 
Muller,  not.  ad  Per^  §  54.  | 

■  See  bU  rcmaikB  in  the  Introd.  pre-  ' 
filed  to  the  AUai  of  ChiiicaJ  Gf<.;,ra-   ' 


l>hy  by  Dr.  Smith  ami  Mr.  Grove,  p.  23. 
'  Heum  he  aRerwarda  repeal«dl; 
refers  to  them  as  the  porta  of  hixajrifse, 
thoDgb,  Btrictl;  Bpeaktng,  Nelkynda, 
boing  subject  to  king  Pandion,  was  not 
included  ill  Linijiii: 


'^ 
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chief  article  in  request,  and  the  great  object  of  attraction  to 
the  Greek  and  Boman  merchants,  was  produced  only  in  a 
district  named  Cottonarice,  from  whence  it  was  transmitted  to 
the  seaports.  This  district,  mentioned  under  the  same  name 
by  Pliny,  cannot  be  more  clearly  identified,  but  was  apparently 
in  the  interior,  adjoining  the  coast  of  Malabar  near  Calicut  and 
Cochin.  The  pepper  produced  in  this  region  enjoys  at  the 
present  day  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  in  India.  Besides 
pepper,  the  exports  of  Nelkynda  included  various  kinds  of 
precious  stones,  pearls  of  fine  quality,  and  abundance  of  tortoise 
shell,  some  of  which  was  brought  fix)m  the  island  of  Chryse, 
some  from  the  smaller  islands  opposite  to  Limyrice.®  These 
can  be  no  other  than  the  Laccadive  Islands,  which  even  at 
the  present  day  are  noted  for  producing  the  finest  tortoise 
shell. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  at  this  early  period  the  trade  with 
India  taking  the  same  course,  and  concentrating  itself  at 
nearly  the  same  points  as  it  did  in  much  later  times.  Thus 
Barygaza  and  Nelkynda  had  become  the  two  chief  emporia  of 
trade  in  the  time  of  the  Periplus,  just  as  it  centered  at  Surat 
and  at  Calicut  after  the  Portuguese  first  came  to  India ;  and 
in  the  early  days  of  the  British  trade  with  India,  their  chief 
factories  were  established  at  Surat  and  Tellicherry,  the  latter 
corresponding  to  Nelkynda  as  Surat  did  to  Baroach.^ 

§  21.  Having  thus  reached  the  farthest  point  which  was 
habitually  visited  by  Greek  merchants  in  his  day,  the  author 
of  the  Periplus  returns  to  point  out  the  course  pursued  by 
navigators,  in  a  passage  which  is  rendered  doubly  interesting 


"  Periplus^  §  56.  Among  the  im- 
ports or  goods  carried  to  tms  port,  as 
well  as  to  Bairgaziu  are  enumerated 
bronze,  h'n,  and  lead.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  tin  was  not  pxodnoed  in 
India,  but  had  to  be  carried  thither  by 
Alexandrian  or  Greek  traders.  Coral 
also  is  an  article  of  freqnent  recurrence 
among  the  imports;  thus  confirming 
the  statement  of  Pliny  that  the  oond 


of  the  Mediterranean  was  in  as  much 
reouest  among  the  Indians  as  the 
Inaian  pearls  among  the  Romans  (JJ. 
^.  XXXI1.S.  11,  S§  21,  23). 

*  See  Vincent,  voL  iu  p.  464.  He 
says  **  at  Surat  they  obtained  muslins, 
chintz,  and  cottons:  at  Tellicherry, 
pepper  and  cardamoms."  The  latter 
spice,  though  known  to  Thoophrastus» 
Is  not  mentioned  by  our  author. 
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firom  our  having  the  opportunity  of  comparing  it  with  that 
already  cited  firom  Pliny.  ^The  whole  of  this  circmn- 
navigation  from  Cane  and  Arabia  Eudsemon  (he  tells  ns)  was 
formerly  performed  in  small  vesselsy  which  followed  the 
^  windings  of  the  coast :  a  pilot  named  Hippalns  was  the  firsts 
whoy  firom  observing  the  position  of  the  ports,  and  the  con- 
figuration of  the  sea,  discovered  the  mode  of  sailing  right 
across  the  open  sea;  from  whom  the  name  of  Hippalus  is 
given  to  the  local  wind  which  blows  steadily  from  tibe  south- 
west, in  the  Indian  seas,  at  the  same  period  as  the  Etesian 
winds  prevail  with  us.  From  his  time  tiU  the  present  day 
some  navigators  make  their  course  direct  firom  Cane,  others 
firom  the  promontory  of  Aromata,  and  if  they  are  going  to 
Limyrice  have  to  struggle  longer,  but  those  that  make  for 
Barygaza  and  Scythia,  only  contend  with  the  wind  for  about 
three  days,  and  thenceforward  have  a  favourable  wind  for  their 
course  across  the  open  sea,  keeping  aloof  firom  the  land  while 
they  pass  by  the  gulfiB  that  have  been  described.'*  ^ 

Though  this  passage  is  not  very  clearly  expressed,  by 
comparing  and  combining  it  with  that  of  Pliny,  we  may  arrive 
at  a  distinct  notion  of  the  course  adopted,  and  the  progress  of 
navigation  from  the  first  discovery  of  Hippalus.  That  navi- 
gator appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  remark  that  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  which  blows  steadily  for 
several  months  together  from  the  same  quarter,  it  was  possible 
to  hold  an  uniform  course,  with  a  fair  wind,  from  the  Arabian 
promontory  of  Syagrus  (Cape  Fartak),  direct  to  the  mouths  of 
the  Indus  (or  what  was  caUed  Indo-Scythia),  thus  avoiding  all 
the  windings  of  the  coast  at  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
But  when  once  it  was  found  how  much  was  gained  by  this 
process,  and  how  the  steadiness  of  the  monsoon  wind  (now 


>  PeHplua,  §  57.  The  text  of  this 
paasage  is  unfortunately  in  seyeral 
places  eornipt,  and  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  eay  wliat  the  author  meant, 
though  there  can  he  no  doaht  of  the 
general   sense.     Bat   the  expression 


T^>nix((orrffs,  which  he  «ns  with 
regMd  to  the  ships  boond  isr  the 
several  ports,  is  Tery  ohacare;  and  I 
feel  by  no  means  sue  that  I  baw  eor* 
rectly  rendered  its  ■>—«<■*£  The 
translation  by  Dr.  .l^ineQl  k 
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called  Hippalus  in  honour  of  that  navigator)  could  be  relied 
on,  they  began  to  stand  across  still  more  directly  to  India ; 
ships  bound  for  Barygaza  making  for  the  entrance  of  the  gulf 
of  that  name,  so  as  to  avoid  the  dangerous  vicinity  of  the 
Gulf  of  Cutch  ;  and  others  first  touching  the  mainland  at 
Sigerus,  south  of  Bombay.  Ultimately  it  was  found  possible 
to  steer  direct  for  the  ports  of  Muziris  and  Nelkynda,  still 
farther  south,  which  were  the  emporia  that  presented  the 
greatest  attractions,  and  furnished  the  largest  amount  of 
Indian  goods.  For  this  reason  Pliny  speaks  of  them  as  if  they 
had  superseded  all  others,  but  we  learn  from  our  Periplus  that 
Barygaza  still  carried  on  a  very  extensive  trade,  and  was  the 
point  to  which  many  Greek  and  Egyptian  merchants  still 
made  their  voyages.  Those  who  followed  this  direction  would 
naturally  have  the  wind  almost  perfectly  fair,  from  the  time 
they  quitted  the  Arabian  or  African  coast,  while  those  bound 
for  the  ports  of  Limyrice,  Muziris,  and  Nelkynda,  on  the  coast 
of  Malabar,  would  have  to  hold  their  course  nearly  due  east — 
these  two  ports  being  very  much  in  the  same  latitude  as  Cape 
Aromata  and  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden.^  But  though 
they  would  thus  not  have  a  wind  directly  fair,  it  would  still  be 
easy  to  hold  their  course,  with  the  wind  steadily  on  their 
beam.  We  learn  from  our  author  that  the  ships  which  traded 
direct  to  Nelkynda  were  of  the  largest  size ;  and  from  Pliny 
that  they  were  able  to  make  the  passage  across  the  Indian 
Ocean,  from  Ocelis  to  Muziris,  in  forty  days.^  The  length  of 
this  voyage,  being  not  less  than  1800  geographical  miles,  if 
reckoned  from  Ocelis,  and  at  least  1300  after  leaving  Cape 
Fartak,  greatly  exceeds  what  the  ancient  navigators  were 
accustomed  to  accomplish  at  one  stretch,  and  it  was  only  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  winds  which  prevail  in  these  seas 


'  The  town  of  Aden  and  the  entrance 
of  the  Straits  of  Bab  el  Mandeb  are 
almost  precisely  in  the  same  latitude 
with  Mangalore  on  the  W.  coast  of 
India,  (lat  13°  N.)  If  the  ports  of 
Muziris  and  Melkynda  are  to  be  tram- 


ferred  to  the  coast  of  Malabar,  8.  of 
Oalicnt,  (as  suggested  by  Colonel  Tule) 
they  would  be  about  3^  further  south. 
But  in  so  long  a  course  this  would  make 
no  great  difference  in  the  bearing. 
»  Plin.  JI.  iV:  vi  23,  §  lOi. 
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that  enabled  them  to  effect  it.*  Hence  the  credit  was  de- 
eorvedly  given  to  the  first  bold  navigator  who  had  the  courage 
and  sagacity  to  take  advantage  of  these  favouring  circuni- 
Btances.  It  ia  remarkable  that  our  author,  though  evidently 
writing  for  practical  men,  makes  no  mention  of  tlie  return 
voyage,  for  which  the  north-east  monsoon  offered  the  same 
facilities  during  four  months  of  the  year,  that  the  south-west 
had  supplied  for  the  outward  voyage.' 

§  22.  It  is  evident  that  Nelkyn<la  was  the  farthest  point 
that  was  habitually  visited  by  Greek  merchants  in  the  days  of 
our  author,  and  though  he  proceeds  to  describe  the  coast  from 
thence  to  Taprobane,  and  even  round  the  peninsula  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ganges,  one  cannot  fail  to  discern  that  his 
information  was  of  quite  a  different  character.  This  last 
portion  of  his  little  work  indeed  is  manifestly  the  result  of 
mere  hearsay,  and  that  of  a  very  imperfect  description,  being 
probably  derived  from  native  traders,  who  either  had  them- 
selves but  indistinct  notions  of  the  geograjihical  relations  of 
the  countries  they  had  visited,  or  failed  in  conveying  any 
clear  idea  to  our  informant.  The  clear  and  satisfactory 
character  of  the  account  he  has  given  of  the  western  coasts  of 
India,  from  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  down  to  Nelkynda  and 
Barace,  renders  the  contrast  all  the  more  striking  when  we 
attempt  to  follow  his  statements  further  on.  We  here  find 
indeed  some  glimmerings  of  light  concerning  countries  that 
were  unknown  to  all  previous  writers,  and  which  prepare  us  in 
some  degree  for  the  much  more  extensive  information  that  we 

^H  *  At  the  Btune  time  tlie  rate  of  pro- 

^^P  greea    ia  nnacooimtably  slow,    foT   a 

^H  voyage  under  theao  faTourable  circmn- 

^H  Btances.     We  bave  bccd  tbnt  anciunt 

I    ^ 

k 


hilehero 

the  amount  would  little  exci'ud  45  G. 
milea :  but  the  voyage  being  in  tbifi 
instance  mntinuouB  und  unifuriu  muat 
have  occupied  flirty  nighU  tu  vruU  ob 
days,  and  the  dislatice  accomplished 


ought  therErore  to  bavo  bocn  doable 
that  amount.  Pliny,  however  (I.  o.), 
reckoued  it  thirty  days'  voyage  &om 
Berenice  to  tho  BtnkitB  of  Bah  el  Haa- 
deb.  which  would  imply  a  still  ilowor 
rate  of  MiliDg,  bb  the  distance  does 
not  oxcM^ed  800  O.  milee.  (See  nolo  to 
p.  455.) 

'  See  the  pasaago  cited  fhim  PUay 
in  Chapter  "'" 


be  pasaago  cl 
irXSlV.  p.41 


J 
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find  in  Ptolemy  about  half  a  century  later :  but  all  is  as  yet 
vague  and  indistinct^  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  what 
were  the  ideas  which  our  author  himself  conceived  of  the 
geography  of  these  countries.* 

Thus  in  the  first  place  he  continues  to  follow  the  coast  of 
India»  which  he  terms  the  Paralia — ^apparently  so  called  as 
being  the  coast  border  of  the  kingdom  of  Pandion^ — as  far  as  a 
place  called  Comar  or  Comari/in  which  there  is  little  doubt 
that  we  may  recognise  the  great  southern  promontory  of  India» 
Cape  CSomorin."  But  instead  of  regarding  it  as  what  it  really 
isy  the  southern  termination  of  the  continent^  he  describes  the 
coast  as  stiU  holding  a  direction  from  north  to  south,  as  far  as 
a  place  called  Colchi/  which  was  the  site  of  the  great  pearl 
fishery,  and  was  stiU  subject  to  the  king  Pandion.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  pearl  fishery  was  really  carried  on  in  his 
days,  as  it  always  has  been,^  to  the  east  of  Cape  Comorin,  just 
opposite  to  the  coast  of  Ceylon,  where  a  string  of  islands  and 
shoals  extend  almost  across  from  that  great  island  to  the  main- 
land ;  and  it  is  evidently  one  of  these  islands — either  Manaar 
or  Bamisseram — that  he  designates  under  the  name  of  the  isle 
of  Epiodorus.  Beyond  the  gulf  of  Colchi  he  places  another 
gulf  with  a  low  shore,  deriving  its  name  from  a  place  in  the 
interior  called  Argalus,  celebrated  for  a  manufacture  of  stuffs 
ornamented  with  small  seed  pearls.  The  ports  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood were  frequented— doubtless  on  account  of  the  pearls 
— by  traders  from  all  parts  of  India,  and  not  only  carried  on 


*  8ee  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Yinoeni 

^  Colonel  Yiile,howeyer  (p.  23),  con- 
siders the  Greek  name  of  Paralia  to  be 
a  corruption  of  the  Indian  name  of 
Purale,  an  old  appellation  of  the  Region 
now  Imown  as  Travancore. 

"  It  is  termed  Oomaria  by  Ptolemy 
(yii.  1,  §  9),  who  describes  it  as  a  promon- 
tory and  city  (Kofiopla  tjcpov  ical  v6Kis), 

*  This  name  is  probaoly  the  same 
with  that  of  the  Goliaoi,  whom  we  find 
placod  in  this  neighboorhood  by  earlier 
authors  (8trabo  writes  the  name  Co- 


niaoi).  Ptolemy,  however,  like  tho 
Periplns,  has  a  ^'gnlf  of  Colchi/'  in 
whicn  the  diving  for  pearls  is  carried 
on  (k6\'wos  KoXxM^Sy  4v  f  KoXififitifru 
viyucov,  vii.  I,  §  10),  with  an  emporium 
oaUed  Colchi;  but  these  lie  correctly 
places  to  the  north  as  weU  as  to  the 
east  of  the  Comanan  promontory  (Cape 
Comorin). 

'  On  this  subject  see  the  authorities 
collected  by  Dr.  Vincent,  vol.  ii  pp. 
489,  490,  and  ToHuent's  Ceyion,  toL  ii. 
p.  661. 
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a  coasting  trade  witli  the  ports  of  Limyrice,  but  sent  shipa  of 
large  size  acroaa  tlie  gulf  to  Cliryse  and  the  Gauges.' 

The  two  gulfa  here  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  pearl 
fishery  may  be  fairly  identified  with  those  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  chain  of  islands  already  noticed ;  the  easternmost,  the  gulf 
of  Argalus,  corresponding  with  that  now  called  Palk  Bay,  and 
extending  as  far  as  Point  Calymere,  nearly  opposite  the  north- 
einmost  point  of  Ceylon.  But  his  conception  of  the  geographi- 
cal position  of  these  countries  was  altogether  erroneous.  He 
evidently  considered,  in  accordance  with  the  received  view  of 
all  Greek  geographers,  that  Ceylon  lay  altogether  to  the  south 
of  India,  and  in  order  to  make  it  so,  was  compelled  to  bring 
these  ports  and  buys  which  he  knew  to  be  opposite  to  that 
island,  qiiite  out  of  their  true  position.  He  thus  regarded  the 
headland  bounding  the  gulf  of  Argalus  (Point  Calymere),  as 
the  southernmost  point  of  the  mainland,^  though  it  is  really 
more  than  two  degrees  north  of  Cape  Comorin,  and  he  dis- 
tinctly describes  the  coast  as  fijst  trending  from  thence  lo  tJie 
eastward,  while  it  is  in  reality  the  point  from  whence  the  coast 
line  takes  a  direction  nearly  due  north. 

§  23.  Still  more  erroneous  was  his  idea  of  the  magnitude  and 
position  of  Taprobane,  or  as  he  calls  it  Paliesimundus,  which, 
as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  was  the  name  of  its  capital.  This  he 
describes  as  extending  into  the  open  sea  to  the  west,  abnost  as 
far  as  the  opposite  coast  of  Azania !  *  It  produced,  he  tells  us, 
pepper,  precious  stones,  fine  linen,  and  tortoiaeshell ; '  bat  as 


■arly  the  same  bemlland 
by  Ptolemy  Cope  Cory 
.I,§ll).aiidiBTegariJed 
Boiithemmoat  point  of 

This  ia  in  occoidiincii 
of  EratoBtbenea,  wliich 
d,  flB  we  bsVB  aeen,  by 
geogTaphera ;  but  i  t  la 
it  thila  roproduceii  by  u 
tatomtntB  nto  in  general 
DforuiatiaQ  collected  by 


'  It  ia  remarknble  tLat  neither  hora, 
nor  in  any  other  ancient  author,  is 
mention  found  among  the  prodnctiong 
of  Ceylon  of  oiiinamon,  fur  which  tbat 
ialond  ta  now  ao  famous.  The  same 
tiling  ia  the  i;nBe  according  t«  Sir  B. 
Teuueut  with  the  Arabia  and  other 
Oriental  writora  previoDH  to  the  13th 
century,  and  that  author  ie  in  eonae- 
qutnce  dieiiosed  to  adopt  tlio  aug- 
gCBlion  of  Mr,  Cooley.  that  cinnamon 
la  not  really  indigenoua  in  Iho  ialood 
(Tenueut'a  Ceylon,  ml  1.  pp.  599-604). 
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he  gives  us  no  particulars  and  has  not  mentioned  any  ports  or 
trading-places  in  the  island,  it  seems  certain  that  it  was  not 
habitually  visited  by  traders  and  that  the  embassy  which  had 
been  sent  from  thence  to  Bome  had  not  led  to  any  regular  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  the  country.* 

The  description  of  the  coast  from  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Granges  is  so  summary  that  we  have  no  means  of  identifying 
any  of  the  tribes  or  nations  mentioned,  and  no  names  of  ports 
or  cities  are  given.  But  the  coast  is  described  as  trending  at 
first  to  the  east,  then  to  the  north,  and  afterwards  verging  to 
the  east  again  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  and  the 
region  of  Chryse,  which  our  author  terms  the  most  easterly 
point  of  the  continent.^  But  besides  this  tract  or  region  on 
the  mainland,  he  mentions  an  island  called  Chryse,  lying  in 
the  ocean  opposite  to  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  which  he 
characterizes  as  the  remotest  of  all  lands  towards  the  east,  "  at 
the  very  place  of  the  rising  sun."  *  Both  names  probably 
belonged  in  reality  to  the  same  locality — ^the  Grolden  Cher- 
sonese of  Ptolemy,  but  our  author's  ideas  on  the  subject  were 
so  vague  and  obscure  that  he  attempted  to  solve  the  difficulty 
in  this  manner. 

§  24.  But  while  his  geographical  notions  concerning  this 
part  of  India  were  altogether  indistinct,  he  had  obtained  some 
valuable  information  concerning  the  trade  which  was  carried 


'  Thia  may  help  to  acconnt  for  the 
great  ignorance  concemiDg  the  island 
which  continaed  to  exist  down  to  the 
time  of  Ptolemy. 

'  ^  ircpl  abr^y  iffx^rri  r^s  iawroXris 
ffireipos,  ii  Xpvffri,  §  63. 

•  KOT*  ainhv  8i  rhw  wora/thy  (rhy  Fd'y 
yriVf  sc)  ¥r^96s  itrnv  itK^d^tos,  itrxoini 
rwp  irphs  &yaroAV  f»^fioiy  r^s  otttWfUyris, 
bif  ainhy  Mxoyra  rw  ^\u»y  Ka^jovfi4v7i 
Xpvffii.  §  63. 

This  tradition  of  an  island  caUed 
Chryse  (the  Golden  Islands  and  of 
another  caUed  Argyr^  (the  SUyer 
Island),  situated  off  Uie  months  of  the 
Ganges  was  (as  we  have  seen)  one 
prevalent  long  before  the  time  of  the 


Periplas,  and  is  found  both  in  Mela 
and  Pliny.  Of  course  as  the  know- 
ledge of  the  coast  increased,  these  vague 
rumours  graduaUy  assumed  a  more 
definite  shape ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful 
what  was  the  locality  leaUy  intended 
by  the  Gtolden  Island  of  the  Periplus. 
If  it  was  truly  an  island  it  could 
hardly  have  been  any  other  than 
Sumatra,  which  has  always  enjoyed 
the  reputation  of  abounding  in  gold, 
and  would  be  readUy  reached  firom  the 
opposite  coast  of  India.  But  it  is 
perhaps  more  probable  that  the  land 
reaUy  meant  in  botti  oases  was  the 
Malav  peninsula,  which  would  readily 
be  taken  for  an  island. 
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on  with  the  Ganges.  At  the  mouth  of  that  river,  which  he 
himself  calls  the  greatest  of  all  Indian  rivers,  though  he  Iwl 
previously  spoken  of  the  Indus  in  much  the  same  terms,  wu 
situated  an  emporium  of  the  same  name,  from  which  were 
exported  goods  brought  down  from  the  interior,  spikenard, 
nuJobathrum,  pearls,  and  muslins  of  the  finest  quality,  as  well 
as  silk  from  the  land  of  the  Seres.  Gold  was  also  said  to  be 
found  in  the  interior.  Opposite  to  the  month  of  the  Ganges 
was  situated  the  island  of  Chryse  already  mentioned,  whidi 
produced  the  finest  tortoiseshell  that  was  found  in  any  part  (^ 
the  Erythraean  Sea.* 

*^  Beyond  this  country  (he  adds),  lying  quite  up  to  the  north, 
where  the  sea-coast  ends  externally  at  a  place  in  the  r^on  of 
Thina,  was  a  city  in  the  interior  called  ThinsB,  of  very  great  size, 
from  which  was  exported  silk,  both  in  the  raw  state  and  spun, 
and  woven  into  fine  stuffs  :  these  were  carried  to  Barygaza  over- 
land through  Bactria,  and  on  the  other  hand  down  the  riyer 
Ganges  to  Limyrice.'*  ^  We  have  here  a  commercial  statement 
of  the  greatest  interest,  showing  clearly  the  two  different  roulei 
by  which  silk  was  brought  from  China  to  India,  and  explais* 
ing  how  it  comes  to  figure  as  one  of  the  most  important  articfai 
of  export  both  at  Barygaza  and  in  the  ports  of  Limyrice.  Ib 
both  cases  it  was  carried  to  a  great  extent  overland :  and  theie 
is  no  trace  of  any  direct  communication  by  sea  with  China.  Had 
such  existed,  even  in  the  hands  of  native  traders,  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  our  author  could  have  remained  so  entirely  in  the 
dark  as  we  actually  find  him,  with  regard  to  all  the  oountries 
beyond  the  Ganges.  It  is  very  di£Scult  to  understand  what  senie 
he  attached  to  the  words  just  cited,  in  which  he  describes  the 
position  of  Thinse  and  the  land  of  the  same  name :  but  he  aeons 
to  have  endeavoured  to  combine  the  general  notion  prevalent 
among  the  Greeks  from  the  days  of  Eratosthenes,  oonoeniiiig 
the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  with  the  information  that  he  had  re- 
ceived concerning  the  place  from  whence  silk  was  brought  of  er* 

•  PeripluB,  §  63.  '  Ibid,  f  61. 
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land  through  Bactria  and  across  the  mountains  to  the  Ganges. 
Both  of  these  statements  led  him  to  place  it  far  up  to  the 
northy  as  well  as  in  the  extreme  east  of  Asia.  Hence  he  sup- 
posed his  city  of  Thinae,  the  name  of  which  is  here  mentioned 
for  the  first  time^^  to  be  situated  not  far  from  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  the  continent,  where  the  ocean  swept  round  to 
the  back  of  the  Caspian  and  the  Euxine,  which  last  he  actually 
believed  to  communicate  with  the  northern  ocean  through  the 
Falus  Mseotis.'  Vague  and  uncertain  as  were  his  notions  on 
this  subject,  the  notice  is  deserving  of  attention  as  the  first  we 
possess  of  China  itself :  the  statements  of  former  writers  con- 
cerning the  Seres  and  the  production  of  silk  being  almost 
wholly  without  any  attempt  to  define  their  geographical 
locality. 

With  this  idea  of  its  position  we  cannot  wonder  to  find  him 
adding  that  it  was  not  easy  to  penetrate  to  Thinae,  and  very 
few  traders  came  from  thence.*  But  he  gives  a  strange  account 
that  has  a  very  fabulous  air  of  the  manner  in  which  the  people 
of  ThinsB  procured  the  much  valued  spice  called  malobathron 
from  a  neighbouring  nation  of  barbarians  whom  he  terms 
SesalaB.*^  The  whole  of  this  part  of  his  work  is  indeed  utterly 
vague  and  unsatisfactory.  He  had  trustworthy  information 
concerning  the  course  of  trade ;  but  none  of  any  value  concern- 
ing the  geography  of  the  countries  from  which  these  commodi- 
ties were  brought.  Beyond  the  regions  last  described  every- 
thing, he  teUs  us,  was  inaccessible  from  excessive  cold.^ 


'  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  ont  again 
that  tho  introduction  of  the  name  of 
ThinsB  into  the  ordinary  text  of  Straho, 
and  even  into  passages  cited  by  him 
from  Eratosthenes,  was  owing  only  to 
a  strange  corruption  of  the  MSS.  (See 
Chapter  XYL  p.  630,  note.)  Our  author 
is  indeed  the  only  one  who  uses  the 
form  ThinfB,  the  name  being  written 
SinsB  by  Ptolemy,  who  is  followed  by 
Morciauus  of  Ueraclea. 


»  Ibid.  §  64. 

•  Ibid,  elf  Zk  rV  0<iv  rcnrrV  obx 
4<rr\p  titx^ptis  &vcA0ffiy*  (nrwfwf  yitp  inr* 
abr^s  riyis  ob  toWoI  fyxoyrai.  The 
name  is  variously  written,  but  the  MS. 
authority  appears  to  be  in  &vour  of  Bh, 
S»6s  as  the  name  of  the  country,  and 
B7yai  as  that  of  the  city. 

•  Ibid.  §  65. 

•  Ibid.  §  66. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  456.  ^^ 

DESTRUCTION  OP  TOWN  OF  ARABIA  FELIX. 

This  circumstance  of  Ihe  destruction  of  the  town  called  Arabia 
Felix  waa  one  of  the  points  relied  on  by  Dodwell  in  proof  of  the 
late  date  ■whicli  he  sBsigned  to  the  Feriplue.  Onr  existing  MS.  has 
the  reading  loii'  Si  ot  Trpo  xoAAoB  tSiv  rmerifnav  )(pQvtav  Kourojp  avn\v 
Ka.TfirTpo)ia.Ta  (§  26)  ;  and  it  has  been  found  very  difficult  to  deter- 
mine who  was  the  "Croear"  meant.  Dodwell  maintained  ihat  it 
could  be  no  other  than  Trajan,  who  had  converted  a  part  of  Arabia 
into  a  Roman  province.  But  his  conquests  extended  only  over  the 
Kabatiean  Arabs  in  the  north  of  the  peninsula,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  infer  that  he  carried  hia  arms  to  the  south.  Dr.  Vincent 
on  the  othor  hand  refers  it  to  Claudins  (in  whose  reig^  he  placeB 
the  Periplus),  and  supposes  it  to  have  been  done  with  commercial 
objects.  Bnt  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  such  object  could  have 
been  answered  by  the  destruction  of  so  convenient  and  important  a 
port.  It  seems  much  more  likely,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  C  Miiller, 
that  the  word  Kato-ap,  which  is  introduced  in  a  very  eingalar 
manner,  is  oormpt :  and  that  the  destruction  was  really  the  work 
of  some  neighbouring  Arab  chief,  perhaps  the  Eleazar  who  is  men- 
tioned shortly  after  as  the  ruler  of  Hadramaut.  (See  hia  not© 
on  the  passive  in  his  Geograpld  Grteei  Miiwres,  vol.  i.  p.  276.) 


NOTE  B,  p.  465.  ^^ 

MINNAOAHA. 

There  is  much  confusion  with  regard  to  the  city  here  called 
Minnagara,  and  described  by  our  author  aa  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ariaoe  (§  41).  It  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Vincent  and  other 
commentators  to  be  the  same  aa  the  city  of  that  name  already 
mentioned  as  the  capital  of  ludo-Soythia  (§  38),  but  this  seems 
quite  incompatible  with  the  manner  in  which  our  author  speaks 
of  the  one  city  as  the  inland  capital,  of  which  Barbarike  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus  was  the  port,  and  the  other  in  connection  with 
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Barygaza  and  Ariace.  Moreover  Ptolemy,  who  oertainly  described 
this  part  of  India  from  materials  very  similar  to  our  Periplus,  has 
a  place  of  the  name  of  Minnagara  which  he  places  in  the  interior 
above  Barygaza,  and  not  far  from  Ozene,  which  is  also  mentioned 
by  onr  anther  (Ptol.  vii.  1  §  63).  There  seems  little  doubt  that 
we  may  recognize  Ozene  in  the  modem  Oojein,  a  considerable  town 
about  60  miles  N.  of  the  Nerbuddah,  and  Minnagara  (if  any  depen- 
dence can  be  placed  upon  Ptolemy's  positions)  must  have  been 
situated  to  the  south  of  it,  nearer  to  that  river.  Such  a  displace- 
ment of  the  capital  to  another  city  at  no  great  distance,  is  a 
common  occurrence  in  oriental  history. 

Lassen  in  the  map  of  India  appended  to  his  Indische  Alterthumer 
places  Minnagara  in  Syrastrene  or  Guzerat :  an  inference  drawn 
from  the  passage  above  cited,  where  however  the  words  firfrpowohs 
TTj^  X^P^^  certainly  refer  to  the  whole  kingdom  of  Ariace,  not  to  the 
particular  district  of  Syrastrene. 


CUAPTER  XXVI. 

PLINY  TO  PTOLEMY. 


Section  1. — Dwnyaim  Periegdea. 


§  1.  Op  altogether  a  different  character  from  the  treatise  we 
have  been  last  considering,  ia  a  little  work  that  may  probably 
be  referred  to  about  the  same  period.  This  is  the  pot'ticaJ 
corapoaition  of  a  writer  of  the  name  of  Diontsids,  who  is 
commonly  knoivn  by  the  appellation  of  PEsrEGETEa,  to  dis- 
tinguish him  among  the  nameroua  anthers  of  the  same  name. 
This  epithet  ia  derived  from  the  title  of  hia  poem,  which  he 
has  termed  a  '  Descriptive  Account  of  the  Habitable  World ' 
(riepufyijffts  T^s  oiKovfiivt)^),  and  which  undertakes  to  give, 
within  the  compass  of  less  than  1200  lines,  a  succinct  account 
of  the  whole  known  world,  its  seas,  coimtries,  and  islands,  with 
all  the  more  important  particulars  connected  with  them,  which 
it  was  essential  for  a  cultivated  man  to  know.  This  is,  as  he 
repeatedly  informs  us,  the  purpose  he  had  in  view.  He  did 
not  write  for  scientific  students,  or  attempt  to  enlarge  the 
boundaries  of  geographical  knowledge,  but  desired  only  to 
impress  upon  tlie  minds  of  his  readers  such  a  general  notion 
of  the  subject  aa  might  enable  them  to  appear  to  advantage  by 
showing  off  their  superior  knowledge  among  the  ignorant.' 
From  an  author  of  such  modest  pretensions  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  expect  too  much,  and  the  only  real  value  of  this 
versified  compendium  of  geography  is  as  a  summary  of  what 


'  This  ho  tella  uh  ii 
with  Bmusing  niiWnle: 
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was  generally  known,  or  at  least  commonly  received,  in  the 
days  when  the  author  wrote. 

§  2.  In  this  point  of  view  it  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  no 
distinct  information  concerning  his  date:  and  he  has  been 
variously  assigned  to  different  periods  of  the  Boman  Empire, 
from  the  reign  of  Augustus  to  the  time  of  Severus  and 
Caracalla,  while  some  recent  writers  have  even  placed  him  a 
full  century  later.  This  uncertainty  already  prevailed  in  the 
times  of  the  Greek  scholiasts  and  lexicographers,  and  the  same 
confusion  existed  with  regard  to  the  other  works  attributed  to 
him,  or  to  other  authors  of  the  same  name.  The  external 
evidence  on  the  subject  is  indeed  of  little  value,  while  the 
only  internal  evidence  that  has  any  direct  bearing  upon  the 
question  is  the  mention  in  one  passage  of  the  Nasamones,  as 
having  lately  been  ruined  and  exterminated  by  the  Italian 
arms;^  an  expression  that  can  hardly  refer  to  anything  but 
the  defeat  of  that  people  under  Domitian,  when  the  emperor 
is  said  to  have  remarked  that  '^  he  had  given  orders  to  put 
an  end  to  their  existence."  ^  On  the  other  hand  there  is  an 
absence  of  all  similar  allusions  to  the  brilliant  successes  of 
Trajan  in  the  East,  or  to  the  campaigns  of  Severus  and  his 
sons  in  the  same  quarter,  which  a  poet  writing  after  their 
occurrence  could  hardly  have  failed  to  mention.*  It  may  be 
added  that  no  geographical  statements  are  found  in  his  work 
which  indicate  the  extension  of  knowledge  that  we  find  in 
Ptolemy  and  his  successors :  but  this  circumstance  is  not 
in  itself  conclusive,  as  his  geography  is  for  the  most  part 


oCi  Auk  ovk  dA^VTof  iMiiktatw  Avowlt 

TV.  308-310. 

'  fiaffofjLwyas  iK^Xvtra  ^lycu.  Zonaras 
xi.  19.  This  defeat  is  assigned  to  the 
year  a.d.  86. 

*  After  describing  at  some  length 
(in  TY.  1040-1050)  the  Parthians,  and 
their  akill  in  archery  and  horsemanship, 

VOL.  II. 


he  adds: 

oAA'  iii'wift  Karii  i^pip  afLoi^aK^rom  9tp  Mrrctv 
iLvaoviov  ^aalA4<K  hrtwpn^vvw  <ucwKif. 

▼T.  lOftl.  1063. 

These  lines  have  been  considered  by 
some  as  referring  to  the  expeditions  of 
Trajan  or  SeTems,  but  they  are  hardly 
positive  enoup^h  to  have  any  such 
application.  The  Scholiast,  on  the  con- 
trary, refers  them  to  the  time  of  Nero, 
which  is  mnch  more  plausible. 
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taken  from  earlier  authors,  with  little  regard  to  more  recent 
diacoveriea.  On  the  whole  the  moat  probable  conclasion 
appears  to  be  that  arrived  at  by  two  of  the  lateat  editors,*  that 
the  Periegesia  was  composed  during  the  reign  of  Domitian : 
and  its  author  may  therefore  be  regarded  aa  flouriahing  &om 
the  reign  of  Nero  to  that  of  Trajan.' 

The  author  writes  avowedly  as  a  mere  grammarian,  or  man 
of  letters,  and  disclaims  distinctly  all  pretence  to  superior 
knowledge,  arising  from  personal  observation.  He  does  not, 
he  tells  us,  "  dwell  in  dark  ships,  or  follow  the  profession  of  a 
merchant,  or  traverse  the  Erythrtean  Sea  to  visit  the  Ganges, 
OS  many  do,  regardleaa  of  their  lives  for  the  sake  of  accumu- 
lating boundless  wealth":'  but  he  is  guided  only  by  the 
Muses,  who  enable  him,  without  incurring  the  toil  and  risk  of 
distant  journeys  to  describe  the  seas  and  lands  in  remote  parts 
of  the  world,  and  enumerate  the  nations  that  inhabit  them. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  if  he  derived  his  inspiration  from 
the  Muaes,  he  was  not  indebted  to  them  for  much  poetic 
spirit,  as  his  work  has  as  little  claim  to  attention  upon  this 
ground  as  can  well  be ;  what  little  value  it  poaaesses  being 
almost  wholly  geographical  rather  than  poetical.  It  waa 
doubtless  merely  its  convenience  aa  a  versified  manual  of 
geography,  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  general  reader,  that 
rendered  it  sufGciently  popular  to  become  the  subject  of 
numerous  commentaries  and  paraphrases,  and  secured  its 
preservation  down  to  modem  times. 

Among  the  few  passages  of  a  more  ambitious  character  with 


»  Dr.  0.  Mullet  in  the  rrale^omtna 
to  his  edition  of  the  Otographi  Oraei 
JfiBorw,  vol.  ii.  pp.  iTiii.-uii.  wliero 
the  qnestion  is  fully  diiiouBsed.  The 
Bamo  coDRlueion  had  been  already 
brieAy  stated  by  PasBow,  in  tho  prefuce 
ta  hie  edition  of  DioDyeius,  publ 
at  Leipzig  in  1833. 

•  C.   Mliller   Mrtwiders  him    t 
identic&l  with  the  Dianysina,  1 


tary  and  librarian  to  the  onytotora  from 
Nero  to  Trajan.  Bnt  there  is  no  proof 
of  this,  and  the  whole  acoount  in  Snidu 
of  the  different  men  of  letters  of  the 
noiQO  of  DionysiuB  m  so  conftwed  tbftt 
it  is  impoiMibio  to  plaoe  any  lelianoe 


TCflidiiig  at  Bome.  and  acting  aa  bi 
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which  our  author  strives  to  enliven  the  dryness  of  a  didactic 
poem,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  occupied  with  geographical 
names,  several  of  the  most  considerable  refer  to  the  wander- 
ings and  exploits  of  Bacchus,  on  which  he  dilates  with  a 
complacency  that  led  some  ancient  commentators  to  identify 
him  with  the  Dionysius  that  was  the  author  of  a  poem  on  that 
subject  called  Bassarica.®  There  appears  to  be  better  ground 
for  supposing  him  to  be  the  author  of  a  poem  called  Lithica, 
on  precious  stones.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  traits  of 
the  little  work  before  us  is  certainly  the  care  with  which 
it  notices  the  gems  and  precious  stones  produced  in  each 
country,  while  with  few  exceptions  their  vegetable  productions 
pass  unnoticed.* 

§  3.  The  vagueness  and  figurative  character  of  an  author's 
style,  who,  while  possessing  no  real  poetic  fancy,  sought  to 
clothe  the  prosaic  details  of  his  subject  in  poetic  language, 
have  inevitably  the  effect  of  rendering  his  meaning  in  many 
instances  obscure  and  uncertain :  and  it  would  be  very 
difficult,  were  it  worth  while,  to  draw  from  his  poem  anything 
like  an  intelligible  outline  of  the  geographical  system  that 
was  present  to  his  mind.^  It  has  been  said  by  several  modem 
writers  that  this  was  based  wholly  on  the  work  of  Eratos- 
thenes ;  but  this  is  hardly  true,  except  in  so  far  as  the  system 
of  the  Alexandrian  geographer  had  become  the  foundation  of 
all    subsequent    treatises    down    to    the    time    of   Ptolemy. 


*  This  is  mentioned  both  by  Suidas 
and  Eustathius  ;  but  aooording  to  the 
latter  the  Basaarica  were  written  in  a 
rugged  style,  unlike  that  of  our  author ; 
while  the  Lithica  ]:e8embled  the  extant 
poem  in  style. 

*  Thus  ne  mentions  the  production 
of  amber  (electrum)  by  the  shores  of 
the  frozen  sea  (v.  315),  and  of  adamas 
(diamond?)  among  the  Agathyrsi  (t. 
318),  of  the  stones  called  ^'asterius" 
and  '*  lychnis/'  on  the  northern  shores 
of  the  ^gean  (v.  828X  of  crystal  and 
jasper  on  those  of  the  Caspian  (T.724X 
and  again  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ther- 
modon  (v.  781),  of  the  beryl  in  Baby- 


lonia (v.  1012),  and  agate  (achates)  on 
the  banks  of  the  Choaspes  (t.  1075); 
while  in  India  he  tells  us  the  in- 
habitants found  beryls,  diamonds, 
jasper,  tepazes,  and  amethyste  (yt. 
1118-1122). 

^  This  has  indeed  been  attempted  by 
Dr.  a  Mailer  in  Dr.  Smith's  itios  of 
Ancient  Oeography  ;  but  it  is  necessary 
te  take  much  for  granted,  or  to  assume 
that  he  foUowed  the  map  of  Eratos- 
thenes, where  we  have  no  distinct  inti- 
mation to  the  contrary.  I  haye,  how- 
ever, reproduced  Mmlei's  map  with 
some  alterations  for  the  convenience  of 
my  readers. 

2  I  2 
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Dionysius  accepts  without  hesitation  the  leading  outlinea  of 
hia  arrangement :  the  position  of  the  inhabited  world,  like  a 
Tast  island,  in  the  midst  of  a  circumfluent  ocean :  its  greater 
length  from  east  to  west,  giving  it  in  form  a  resemblance  to  a 
filing :'  and  its  penetration  by  four  great  gulfs,  of  which  it  is 
remarkable  that  he  designates  the  Mediterranean  by  the  name 
of  "the  western  sea,"' an  expression  that  conld  hardly  have 
come  into  use,  except  at  Alexandria,  and  which  is  not  found 
in  any  other  ancient  author.  In  the  division  of  the  three 
continents  he  follows  the  limits  commonly  adopted,  assigning 
the  Tanaos  as  the  boundary  between  Europe  and  .iVsia,  and  the 
Nile  that  between  Asia  and  Africa:  but  he  adds  that  other 
writers  regarded  the  isthmus  between  the  Caspian  and  the 
Euxine  oe  constituting  the  limit  between  the  two  former,  and 
the  isthmus  between  the  Arabian  Gulf  and  the  Egyptian  coast 
^  separating  the  two  latter.* 

His  general  conception  of  the  form  of  the  world  differed 
&om  that  of  any  other  writer,  or  at  least  is  differently  ex- 
pressed, as  ho  describes  the  two  oontinenta  of  Europe  and 
Africa  as  forming  together  a  great  cone,  the  base  of  which  was 
the  line  separating  them  both  from  Asia,  while  that  great 
continent  formed  on  the  other  side  also  a  kind  of  cone,  the 
vertex  of  which  was  the  great  promontory  of  the  Emodian 
mountains,  where  they  projected  into  the  Eastern  Ocean.* 
But  he  is  at  little  pains  to  be  consistent  with  himself,  for  in 
the  more  detailed  description  of  Asia,  after  pointing  out 
(in  accordance  with  the  system  of  Eratosthenes)  that  it  was 
traversed  by  the  great  chain  of  Mount  Taurus  from  west  to 
east,*  and  describing  the  Scythian  and  other  tribes  to  the 
north  of  the  range,  he  proceeds  to  explain  that  the  rest  of 
Asia  (south  of  the  Taurus)  was  of  a  quadrangular  form,  haying 
that  mountain  chain  for  its  northern  side,  the  Nile  on  the 
west,  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  east,  and  the  Erythrfean  Sea  to 
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the  south/  This  gives,  in  a  rough  way,  not  a  bad  general  idea 
of  Asia  south  of  the  Taurus,  according  to  the  map  of  Eratos- 
thenes :  but  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  it  with  his  previously 
expressed  notion  of  the  conical  fonn  of  the  whole  continent 

§  4.  The  especial  importance  he  attaches  to  the  great  Indian 
promontory  as  the  extreme  eastern  limit  of  the  world  is 
apparently  connected  with  the  poetical  notion  that  Bacchus 
had  erected  there  two  columns  "  by  the  farthest  shore  of  the 
Ocean  stream,  on  the  remotest  mountains  of  India,  where 
the  Ganges  pours  its  white  waters  down  to  the  NyssDan  shore."  ® 
These  columns  thus  served  to  mark  the  extreme  east,  as  those 
of  Hercules  did  the  west.'  The  passage  just  cited  proves  also 
that  he  regarded  the  Ganges,  as  Eratosthenes  had  done,  as 
flowing  from  west  to  east,  and  pouring  its  waters  into  the 
Eastern  Ocean.  There  is  indeed  nothing  to  intimate  that  he 
had  derived  any  additional  information  concerning  India  from 
any  recent  discoveries,  or  that  he  was  in  any  degree  in  advance 
of  the  Greek  writers  before  the  time  of  Augustus  in  respect  to 
it,  while  he  has  thrown  its  geography  into  utter  confusion 
in  order  to  bring  it  into  accordance  with  the  supposed  exploits 
of  Bacchus  in  that  country. 

He  is  indeed  familiar  with  the  name  of  the  Seres,  but  only 
as  a  people  who  produced  the  silken  stuffs  that  were  so  well 
known  in  Europe :  and  he  mentions  them  as  a  Scyihian  tribe, 
in  connexion  with  the  Tochari  and  Phruni ;  *  two  tribes  who 
are  mentioned  by  Strabo,  and  are  by  him  also  associated  with 
the  Seres.*  In  both  cases  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they 
supposed  the  silk  to  be  produced  in  the  country  from  which  it 
was  immediately  received,  the  western  provinces  of  Chinese 
Tartary,  which  adjoined  the  Bactrians  and  Sogdians  on  the 
east.     There  is  no  trace  of  their  having  any  notion  that  the 


'  w.  881-898. 

•  vv.  628-626. 

•  vv.  1164, 1165. 


KoX  Toyopoi  4>aovi 
Immy.    T.  762. 


voi  rr  «ai  I^mw  flipflmpti 


The  MSS.  have  *povp(ftj  but  the  moct 


recent  editors  have  adopted  the  read- 
ing ^povvou  Ayienus  in  his  translation 
reads  Phrum.    t.  934. 

'  Strabo,  xi  p.  511.    See  Chapter 
XXU.p.285. 
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Seres  were  really  situated  in  the  extreme  east  of  Asia,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Eastern  Oc«an :  a  fact  already  known,  though 
in  an  obacnre  way,  to  the  author  of  the  Periplus,' 

§  5.  In  general  it  may  be  remarked  that  his  account  of  the 
Tarioua  Scythian  tribes  that  Burrounded  the  Caspian  Sea  is 
unusually  clear  and  distinct,  though  he  of  course  shared  the 
general  belief  that  the  Caspian  itself  had  on  outlet  into  the 
Northern  Ocean.  Hia  enumeration  of  the  Scj-thian  tribes  in 
Europe  north  of  the  Euxine,  on  the  contrary,  is  very  confused 
and  avreless,  mixing  up  names  taken  from  Herodotus,  and  even 
the  Hippemolgi  of  Homer,  with  those  of  nations  known  only  in 
his  own  day.  Among  these  the  Alani  deserve  special  notice, 
as  the  first  definite  mention  of  a  people  destined  before  long  to 
play  so  important  a  part  among  those  that  contributed  to  the 
downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire,*  He  places  them  north  of 
the  Tauri,  whom  he  describes  very  obscurely,  so  that  a  reader 
could  gather  no  notion  of  the  figure  or  position  of  the  Tauric 
Chersonese ;  the  Alani  were  apiiarently  therefore  at  this  time 
settled  in  the  Ukraine, 

A  still  more  celebrated  name  is  found  for  the  first  time  in 
this  little  poem — that  of  the  Huns — if  indeed  an  obscure  tribe 
mentioned  by  our  author  on  the  east  side  of  the  Caspian,  under 
the  name  of  Unni,'  be  correctly  identified  with  that  far-famed 
people.  But  even  stipposing  this  assumption  to  be  correct,  it 
is  certainly  no  ground  for  maintaining,  as  one  of  the  recent 
editors  has  done,*  that  the  poem  must  be  brought  down  to  a 
late  period,  when  the  Huns  had  become  well  known  to  the 
Bomans.  This  did  not  take  place  till  the  Huns  made  their 
appearance  in  the  countries  on  the  Danube,  and  there  came 
into  collision  with  the  Roman  arms :  the  passing  mention  of 
them  in  a  distant  part  of  Asia  (if  they  be  really  the  people 
meant)  would  seem  on  the  contrary  to  prove  that  the  poem 
was  composed    before    their   name    had   become  well    knon'n 

'  Peripliu  of  the  Erythrmm  Sea,  ^6i.     I        *  oUnm  «■;(>.',!.    t.  130. 
Meln  bIbo,  hh  wo  have  aeeii,  placed  the  ■  gge  BemliHrdy  in  hia  edition  of  Uio 

Berea  in  tliu  extreme  east  of  Asia.  Peneaegii  v  Sli 
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or  formidabloy  and    consequently   before    their    invasion  of 
Europe. 

§  6.  Of  the  western  nations  of  Europe  his  knowledge  was 
evidently  very  slight  and  imperfect,  and  was  doubtless  derived 
only  from  Eratosthenes  and  other  early  Greek  authorities, 
without  reference  to  the  extended  knowledge  introduced  by 
the  Boman  conquests.  He  mentions  indeed  the  two  British 
Islands,  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Northern  Ocean,  opposite 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Bhine;  and  adds  that  they  exceed  all 
other  islands  in  size,  but  does  not  mention  their  names.^  He 
speaks  also  of  Thule,  where  during  the  height  of  the  summer 
the  sun  shines  all  through  the  days  and  nights  alike:  but 
places  it  a  long  way  off  in  the  Ocean.®  Like  all  other  Greek 
writers,  he  places  the  Islands,  **  which  were  the  birth-place  of 
tin,"  •  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Spain,  apparently  not  far  from 
the  Sacred  Promontory.  But  he  dilates  also  at  some  length  on 
a  group  of  islands  opposite  to  the  land  of  the  AmnitaB,  where 
the  women  celebrated  Bacchic  rites  and  orgies  with  especial 
zeal.^  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  refers  to  the  story  told 
by  Strabo,  from  Posidonius,  of  the  supposed  Bacchic  rites 
observed  in  an  island  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Loire.' 

Of  the  other  islands  celebrated  among  the  ancients,  Dionysius 
notices  Chryse,  or  the  Golden  Island,  in  the  far  east,  "  at  the 
very  rising  of  the  sun":  and  Taprobane,  "the  mother  of 
Asiatic  elephants,"  the  seas  around  which  were  infested  with 
huge  marine  monsters,  which  would  readily  swallow  a  whole 
ship,  crew  and  all!^  Such  were  the  fables  still  current 
concerning  these  seas,  notwithstanding  the  greatly  increased 
amount  of  commerce  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

§  7.  Of  India  itseK,  as  well  as  of  Arabia,  he  gives  a  com- 


'  w.  566-569. 
•  vv.  580-586. 

▼.503. 

Ho  is  the  only  author  who  gives  the 
name  of  Hesperides  to  the  *'  tm-iBlands,'* 


and  from  the  very  conftued  manner  in 
which  he  Bpeaks  of  them,  it  is  probable 
that  he  haa  confounded  tne  two. 

»  w.  570-579. 

'  PoddoniuB  ap.  Strab.  iv.  4,  p.  198. 
He  calls  the  people  Banmites. 

»  w.  596-604. 
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paratively  full  account :  but  in  both  cases  his  description  is 
principally  occupied  with  a  poetical  panegyric  on  the  natural 
productions  of  the  two  countries — the  spices  of  the  one  and  the 
precious  stoues  of  the  other* — while  his  geographical  details 
are  scanty  and  indistinct.  He  had  however  tolerably  clear 
notions  of  the  boundaries  of  both  countries,  and  of  the  position 
of  Arabia,  in  which  he  enumerates  the  tribes  of  the  Naba^ 
tfeans,  with  two  smaller  tribes  adjacent  to  them  in  the  north, 
and  towards  the  south,  the  Minieans,  Sabteans,  and  Cletabeni. 
These  last  are  evidently  the  same  with  the  Cattabanes  of 
Strabo ;  and  the  Chatramia  of  our  author  ia  clearly  the  same 
with  the  Chatramotitia  of  Eratosthenes,  the  modem  Hadra- 
maut.  Altogether  it  appears  that  he  had  tolerably  authentic 
infonnation  concerning  the  Arabian  peninsida,  which  he  pro- 
bably derived  from  Eratosthenes,  But  it  is  strange  that  he 
describes  the  people  who  dwelt  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
Red  Sea,  known  to  the  Greeks  in  general  as  the  Troglodytes, 
by  the  Homeric  name  of  Erembi,  an  appellation  which  is  not 
found  in  any  other  ancient  geographer,  as  that  of  an  existing 
nation.' 

Another  point  in  regard  to  which  his  statements  differ  from 
those  of  other  writers  is  that  of  the  Nile,  which  he  describes  as 
"  descending  from  the  hills  of  the  sun-burnt  Blemmyes " : 
"  flowing  with  a  copious  stream  irom  Libya  towards  the  east, 
and  called  by  the  Ethiopians  Siris :  the  name  of  Nile  being 
first  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  inhabitants  of  Syene,  after  it  has 
turned  to  the  north."  *  Vague  as  is  this  description,  it  appeeurs 
certainly  to  proceed  from  some  other  authority  than  Emtos- 
thenes,  and  rather  resembles  the  confused  account  which  Pliny 

diBpnte  among  the  Greek  gTaramariaiia 


'  Like  ntber  contemponu';  writera  he 
dwells  in  etrungely  eiaggcriLtod  terms 
upon  tlie  weultli  of  AiubiEi,  which  he 
describes  as  inhabited  by  thu  wesJthieat 
and  moat  Bpleodid  tribes  in  the  world, 


•<"*' 


„    _    ,  Strabo  indeed  p*ai 

preference  to  the  opiixiQQ  Ihut  idea- 
tiflcd  tlietn  with  the  Troglodytic  ia- 
habitanta  nf  the  west  oooet  of  the 
Arabian  Gntf  (i.  2,  §  34,  p,  42);  but 
this  is  a  very  different  tiling  from  ap- 
plying tu  thcim  the  Dome  of  Erembi,  us 
if  it  were  a  onatomary  af^iellatioii. 
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has  given,  as  derived  from  Juba.  No  mention  is  found  of  the 
affluents  of  the  Nile,  nor  is  even  the  name  of  Meroe  noticed, 
which  figured  so  prominently  in  all  the  Alexandrian  writers. 

§  8.  With  Egypt  our  author  was  evidently  familiar,  and 
there  is  very  little  doubt  that  whatever  was  his  actual  birth- 
place, he  studied  and  wrote  at  Alexandria.'  The  uncertainty 
both  as  to  the  place  and  time  of  his  birth  seems  to  show  that 
he  did  not  attain  to  any  great  reputation  during  his  lifetime : 
and  it  was  apparently  not  till  a  later  period  that  his  little  work 
began  to  attract  attention.  But  during  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  its  compendious  character  and  poetical  form 
combined  to  give  it  great  popularity,  and  two  poetical  trans- 
lations of  it  were  made  into  Latin :  the  one  by  Kufus  Festus 
Avienus  in  the  fourth  century,  the  other  by  the  celebrated 
grammarian  Friscian  in  the  sixth.  Besides  these  there  are 
still  extant  numerous  scholia,  and  two  complete  paraphrases  in 
Greek  prose,  in  addition  to  which  we  possess  an  elaborate 
commentary  upon  the  whole  poem  by  Eustathius,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Thessalonica  in  the  tweKth  century,  so  well  known 
for  his  equally  valuable  and  elaborate  commentaries  upon  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey.®  None  of  these  commentators  however 
throw  any  real  light  upon  the  geographical  points  touched  on 
by  the  author,  being  almost  entirely  occupied  with  the 
historical  and  poetical  allusions  contained  in  the  poem.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  indeed  that  these  constituted  the  main  object 
of  the  author  himself.  His  work  was  designed  rather  as  a 
geographical  handbook  for  a  reader  of  the  Greek  poets,  than  as 


^  He  iB  called  by  Eustathius  a  Li- 
byan, but  by  the  Scholiast  an  Alexan- 
drian, though  the  latter  adds  that  both 
his  country  and  parentage  were  un- 
certain. Several  modem  writers,  how- 
ever, infer  from  the  extraordinary 
manner  in  which  he  dUates  on  the 
praises  of  the  river  Rhebas,  an  insig- 
nificant stream  in  Bithynia,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  that 
he  must  have  been  a  native  of  that 
country  or  of  Byzantium.  But  even  on 
that  supposition  the  passage  in  question 


(w.  791-796)  remains  unexplained,  as 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  have 
seleoted  this  trifling  streamlet  in  pre- 
ference to  many  ouiers  in  the  same 
region. 

"  All  these  commentaries,  as  well  as 
the  Latin  versions  b^  Avienus  and 
Friscian,  are  included  m  the  elaborate 
edition  of  Dionysius  by  Bemhardy 
(8vo.  Lipsia),  1828) ;  and  in  the  second 
volume  of  G.  MUller's  Otograpki  Grtoci 
Minores  (Paris,  1861> 
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a  systematic  or  scientific  treatise  on  geography.  But  the 
importance  attached  to  it  as  such  would  seem  to  show  that 
there  was  no  more  valuable  summary  of  the  kind  to  be  found 
in  the  later  Greek  literature.  Even  since  the  revival  of  letters 
in  Europe,  this  little  work,  from  its  convenience  as  a  manual, 
enjoyed  a  reputation  far  above  ita  merits,  and  was  actually 
included  among  the  books  specially  stnilietl  in  the  univeraity 
of  Oxford  down  to  a  comparatively  recent  period.  ^^| 


Section  2. — Taeilua. 
§  1.  The  period  between  the  death  of  Pliny  and  the  publi- 
cation of  the  great  work  of  Ptolemy  was  not  marked  by  any 
important  additions  to  geographical  knowledge,  resulting  from 
the  extension  of  the  Roman  conquests.  In  Britain  however 
the  Roman  arms  were  carried  farther  than  they  had  ever  been 
before,  and  much  additional  information  obtained  concerning 
the  island,  under  the  government  of  Julius  Agricola,  who  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  province  in  a.d.  78.  As  we 
have  already  seen,  the  Roman  dominion  had  at  that  period 
been  already  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  southern  portion 
of  the  island,  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Scotland ;  but  the 
northern  regions  were  still  unsubdued,  and  in  great  measure 
unknown,  the  Caledonian  Forest,  as  observed  by  PHny,  still 
forming  the  limit  of  all  that  was  known  concerning  them. 
Agricola  carried  his  arms  in  the  third  year  of  his  government 
(a.d.  80)  as  far  as  the  river  Tavus  (Tay),  but  he  subsequently 
devoted  himself  to  occupying  in  force  the  districts  south  of 
the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  having  remarked  the  important  mili- 
tary position  afforded  by  the  close  approach  of  the  two 
estuaries  of  the  Clyde  and  the  Forth  (called  by  Tacitus  Clota 
and  Bodotria)  he  fortified  the  isthmus  between  them  with  a 
line  of  forts,  which  had  the  effect,  as  his  biographer  observes,  of 
driving  the  barbarians  as  it  were  into  another  island.*     He 


•  Tncit.  /luWc.  c.  23, 
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next  subdued  the  country  to  the  south-west,  facing  the  coast  of 
Ireland,  and  occupied  it  with  a  Boman  force,  as  if  he  medi- 
tated the  conquest  of  that  island  also.  But  he  contented  him- 
self with  affording  protection  to  one  of  the  petty  chiefs  or 
kings,  who  had  been  expelled  from  his  native  land,  and  through 
his  means,  combined  with  the  information  collected  from  mer- 
chants and  traders,  the  Romans  for  the  first  time  obtained 
authentic  accounts  of  the  lesser  of  the  Britannic  Islands.^  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  information  derived  from  this 
source  became  one  of  the  main  authorities  for  the  greatly 
extended  knowledge  of  Ireland  displayed  by  Ptolemy. 

§  2.  But  Agricola  was  not  long  content  with  maintaining  the 
line  of  defence  between  the  Firths  of  the  Clyde  and  Forth :  in 
the  sixth  year  of  his  government  (a.d.  83)  he  began  to  extend  his 
conquests  beyond  the  latter  estuary,  supporting  his  land  forces 
with  a  fleet  that  moved  along  the  eastern  coasts  and  establish- 
ing fortified  posts  from  distance  to  distance  as  he  advanced 
into  the  interior.  Jn  this  campaign  he  defeated  the  Caledonians 
in  a  decisive  battle,  but  obtained  a  still  more  important  victory 
the  next  summer  (a.d.  84)  over  their  united  forces  under  a 
chief  called  Gktlgacus.  The  scene  of  this  last  victory,  which 
appears  for  the  time  to  have  struck  terror  into  the  northern 
tribes,  is  placed  by  Tacitus  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  called  Graupius, 
a  name  which  has  been  corrupted  into  Grampius,  and  though 
evidently  a  merely  local  appellation,  has  by  a  strange  perver- 
sion, been  converted  by  modem  geographers  into  the  name  of 
''  the  Grampians,"  as  a  general  term  for  the  principal  range  of 
mountains  which  form  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  There  is 
nothing  whatever  to  determine  the  locality  indicated  by 
Tacitus,  his  whole  description  of  the  campaign  being  quite 
vague  and  general.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  **  Mens  Graupius  '* 
was  not  a  high  or  conspicuous  mountain,  but  merely  a  hill  or 
ridge  of  heights,  as  it  was  the  position  occupied  by  the  British 
army,  amounting  to  more  than  thirty  thousand  men.' 

*  Ibid.  o.  24.  I  pimn   pervenit,  quern  jam  hostis  tn- 

*  Ibid.  c.  29.     "  Ad  monteni  Giau*  |  Bederair     The   gndiud    prpgren  of 
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After  the  successful  close  of  Lis  campaign  against  the  Cale- 
donians, Agricola  ordered  his  fleet  to  circumnavigate  the 
northern  part  of  the  island :  an  undertaking  which  was  safely 
accomplished,  and  it  was  thus,  as  Tacitus  affirms,  that  the 
Bomaus  first  proved  Britain  to  be  an  island, — a  fact  which  had 
previously  been  only  surmised  or  assumed.'  The  fleet  at  the 
same  time  visited  and  subdued  the  Orcades:  which  Tacitus 
erroneously  considers  as  having  been  previously  unknown. 
A  glimpse  was  even  obtained  of  a  more  distant  land,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  Thule : '  in  this  ease  the  designation 
was  unquestioiiably  applied  to  the  group  of  the  Shetland 
Islands.  It  is  a  strong  instance  of  the  effect  of  prejudice,  and 
the  influence  of  long  established  notions,  that  the  voyagers 
reported  the  sea  in  these  parts  to  be  heavy  and  sluggish,  so  as 
to  offer  obstruction  to  the  rowers,  and  even  be  raised  with  diffi- 
culty by  the  winds  into  waves  of  any  height. 

§  3.  The  life  of  Agricola  by  his  son-in-law  Tacitus  is  gene- 
rally regarded  as  a  model  of  classical  biography,  and  the 
notices  it  contains  of  the  British  islands  and  their  population 
are,  together  with  those  of  Caisar,  the  most  valuable  which  we 
possess.  His  ethnographical  observations  are  of  peculiar 
interest,  as  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  Eoman  generals 


La  application  ofUm  term  io 
.in  mnge  now  called  t)io 
GrompiunB  —  an  ustciuiod  onlj  of 
modem  naagc — U  fully  traced  bj  Mr. 
BartoD  ia  his  BUiory  of  S-^oUaitd, 
vol.  i.  chapter  i.  p.  12-15.  Tbo  name 
ia  diflerentlj  giren  in  the  MBS.  of 
TftcituB  as  Grampiua  and  Granpius; 
bat  according  to  tbe  nioet  recent  editor 
all  the  beat  Mgg.  wnte  tlie  name 
Urailpiua  (see  Wox'a  ProlegnmoDa  to 
bia  edition  of  tbe  Agricota,  p.  104). 
The  only  other  authoritj  for  the  ~ 


IB  the 


J  the 


Bicliard  of  Cirencester,  of  a  elation 
"Ad  montem  Grampium;"  bnt  tbe 
spurious  cbaracter  of  tliat  oompilutiun 
ia  now  generally  ucteowledged,  n.nd 
its  authority  therefore  utterly  worUiless. 
•  Agrie.  cc  10, 38.  It  mnot  not  be 
supposed,  however,  that  the  fleet  actu- 


ally tailed  Tomid  the  whole  of  Scotland, 
in  which  case  they  could  not  have  re- 
turned, BB  Tacitus  expressly  tells  us 
that  tbey  did,  to  tbe  port  &tm  whenoe 
they  set  out  ["  aimul  ohuaia  secoikda 
tempestate  ao  farna  Trutulettsem  por- 
Cum  tenuit.  nadc  proximo  Britannin 
latere  lecto  omni  redicrat."  c.  38).  The 
''portuB  Tnitideueis"  is  unknown,  but 
tbe  words  which  follow  evidently  point 
to  the  voyage  having  been  ooufined  to 
the  one  aidu  of  Brituin.  As  soon  as  it 
had  reached  the  northern  eitrcmity  of 
the  island,  and  found  the  coast  trending 
to  the  west  and  Houth,  ihny  would  con- 
sider they  bad  attiuned  their  object. 
On  this  point  I  entirely  ooncni  with 
tbe  remarhs  of  Dean  Morivalo  in  his 
note  on  the  snbjecit  (voL  vii.  p.  89). 

*  "Diapocta   est    et    TbiOe.''    lUd. 
c.  10.  
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liad  by  this  time  been  brought  into  contact  with  all  the  princi- 
pal tribes  that  inhabited  the  island.  The  Caledonians,  he  tells 
us,  were  proved  by  their  red  hair  and  large  limbs  to  be  of 
German  origin :  the  Silures  on  the  contrary  had  dark  counten- 
ances and  generally  curly  hair :  and  this  circumstance,  combined 
with  their  position  opposite  to  Spain,  led  to  the  belief  that 
they  were  descended  from  Spanish  (Iberian)  colonists.  The 
nearest  inhabitants  to  Gaul  resembled  the  Gauls  in  their  phy- 
sical characters ;  as  well  as  in  their  sacred  rites  and  supersti- 
tions, and  their  language  was  nearly  the  same.* 

Tacitus  also  notices  the  peculiarities  of  the  British  climate : 
its  frequent  mists  and  showers,  but  the  absence  of  severe  cold  : 
as  well  as  the  great  length  of  the  days,  so  that  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  island,  there  was  during  the  summer  nights  hardly 
any  interval  of  real  darkness.^  He  points  out  also  very  clearly 
the  influence  of  the  tidal  ocean  on  the  configuration  of  the 
land,  and  the  manner  in  which  deep  estuaries,  formed  by  the 
flux  and  reflux  of  the  tides,  penetrated  quite  into  the  interior 
of  the  country.'  At  the  same  time  he  had  apparently  a  very 
imperfect  idea  of  the  geographical  position  of  the  British 
Islands,  and  speaks  of  Ireland  as  situated  ^'midway  between 
Britain  and  Spain,"  in  a  way  which,  without  construing  the 
phrase  too  strictly,  shows  an  entire  misconception  of  their  true 
relations.® 

§  4.  Another  treatise  of  the  same  eminent  writer  has  a  more 
direct  bearing  upon  geography.  But  while  the  **  Germania  "  of 
Tacitus  contains  a  masterly  sketch  of  the  manners  and  customs. 


*  Agrie.  a  11. 

*  lb.  o.  12.  "Diemm  spatia  ultra 
nostri  orbis  meDsoram,  et  noz  olara,  et 
extrema  parte  BiitannitB  brevis.  nt 
finem  atque  initium  luois  exiguoducri- 
mine  intemoecas."  He  adds  that  8ome 
persons  maintained  that,  '*if  it  were 
not  for  the  clouds/'  the  sun  would  be 
seen  all  night  long  1  a  curious  inBtanoe 
of  the  way  in  whioi  ezaggerationB  once 
received,  stiU  clung  to  these  remote 
regions. 

^  lb.  a  10. 


*  ^Siquidem  Hibemia  medio  inter 
Britanniam  atque  Hispaniam  aita"  (o. 
24).  His  remarks  on  the  position  of 
the  Silures  opposite  to  Spain  (o.  IIX 
evidently  point  to  a  similar  miscon- 
ception. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  while  he 
speaks  of  Britain  **  as  producing  gold 
and  silver  and  other  metals,"  to  reward 
its  conquest  (fert  Britannia  aurum  et 
argentum  et  alia  metalla,  pretium  vie- 
tcnin,  c.  12),  he  makes  no  special  men- 
tion of  tin,  or  the  tin  islands. 
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the  laws  and  institations  of  the  German  people,  and  gives  an 
elaborate  review  of  the  nations  and  tribes  into  which  it  was 
divided,  it  will  be  found  to  contribute  very  little  to  our  real 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  country.  The  author  indeed 
appears  to  have  been  in  great  measure  destitute  of  the  geo- 
graphical fat^ulty,  and  shows  no  appreciation  of  the  important 
influence  which  the  natural  features  of  a  country  must  always 
exercise  upon  the  character  and  history  of  its  inhabitants.  Not 
had  any  events  calculated  to  advance  the  geographical  know- 
ledge of  Germany  occurred  in  the  period  immediately  preced- 
ing the  time  of  Tacitus.*  The  Roman  arms  were  no  lunger 
carried  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  as  they  had  been  in  the 
days  of  Augustus ;  and  Tacitus  confesses  with  shame  that  the 
Elbe,  which  had  once  been  so  familiar  to  the  Bomans,  was  now 
known  to  them  only  by  hearsay.'  It  is  probable  indeed  that 
commercial  relations  with  the  German  tribes  had  acquired 
increased  extension  and  importance,  as  hostilities  had  become 
less  frequent ;  and  some  faint  notions  concerning  distant  tribes, 
previously  unknown,  might  have  been  transmitted  in  this 
manner.*  But  we  have  frequently  seen  how  vague  and  imper- 
fect was  tne  geographical  knowledge  to  be  derived  from  such 
sources. 

It  is  a  clear  proof  how  little  Tacitus  entered  into  the  geo- 
graphical purtion  of  his  subject  that,  while  he  gives  a  detailed 
and  accurate  account  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  both  of 


'  The  expedition  of  Domitinn  Bgftinst 
the  Chatti,  in  a»,  M,  was  in  reality 
utterly  unimportant,  thoueh  eitoUod 
by  his  flttttefLTB,  and  ceTcibrBted  by 
titles  and  cuius.  Bat  even  nach  an 
event  woald  contribute  to  keep  Blive, 
or  srouBo  a&eah,  public  iulerest  in  tbe 
ttthject. 

'  "  In  HennonduriBAIbiB  oritur,  flu- 
men  indltum  et  nntnm  olim ;  nanc 
lunluni  suditur."  c.  41. 

'  HclntiDiia  alao  of  a  friendly  eho- 
raoter  were  iitiU  maintiiintd  with  some 
of  the  OoriDBu  tribes  by  the  Roman 


gnveminent  A  king  of  the  Clienuoi, 
named  Churiomer,  sent  to  Bome  to 
invoke  tbe  surisbince  of  Domitinn:  and 
a  chief  named  Mimiia,  king  of  the 
Semnoaes,  visited  Rome  in  person 
during  the  same  rtign  (Dion  Cass. 
livii.  5).  The  intervontioo  of  tliu 
emperor  wbb  also  invoktd,  though  to 
little  purpose,  in  a  war  that  liad  arisen 
between  the  Lygii  and  the  Sueri  (Id. 
ibid.).  All  these  occasioiu  might  fnt- 
nish  Tooltoa  with  opportuuitieB  of  ob- 
taiaing  valuable  infonuHtioD. 
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which,  as  forming  the  Boman  frontier,  were  well  known,'  he 
tells  us  nothing  of  the  afSuents  of  either  stream,  nor  does  he 
notice  even  the  name  of  the  Ems  or  Weser,  both  of  them  so 
familiar  to  the  Bomans  in  the  days  of  Augustus.  Even  the 
Elbe  (Albis)  obtains  merely  a  passing  mention  in  connection 
with  its  source.  Nor  do  we  find  the  name  of  the  Vistula, 
which  ever  since  the  days  of  Agrippa  had  been  regarded  as  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Germany  on  the  side  of  Sarmatia. 

§  5.  But  if  he  has  given  us  little  positive  information  of  a 
geographical  kind,  his  ethnographical  account  of  the  German 
tribes  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  valuable  records  of  the 
kind  that  has  been  transmitted  to  us  from  antiquity ;  and  if 
his  statements  cannot  in  all  cases  be  accepted  as  trustworthy, 
they  must  still  form  the  basis  of  all  discussion  upon  the  sub- 
ject It  is  impossible  here  to  enter  into  the  many  complicated 
questions  that  arise  in  respect  to  them :  ^  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  give  a  brief  outline  of  his  views  and  of  the  geographical 
positions  (so  far  as  they  are  indicated)  which  he  assigns  to  the 
several  tribes  and  nations. 

He  begins  indeed  with  a  genealogical  myth  concerning  the 
descent  of  the  principal  nations  of  Germany  from  the  three 
sons  of  Mannus,  which  indicates  a  division  into  three  principal 
nations  or  races :  the  Ingaevones,  next  to  the  Ocean,  the  Her- 
miones  in  the  interior,  and  the  IstsBvones  beyond  them ;  *  a 
classification  which  nearly  coincides  with  that  adopted  (though 


*  He  plaoeBtbeBonroes  of  the  Danube 
in  the  Mods  Abnoba,  as  Pliny  had 
done  before  him;  and  oontraats  its 
gentle  and  moderate  altitude  with  the 
inaccessible  precipices  of  the  Alps  in 
which  the  Rhine  took  its  rise  C  Dann- 
bins  molli  et  olementer  edito  montis 
Abnobn  jngo  effaeaa,**  c.  1).  It  is  clear 
that  both  writers  applied  the  name  of 
Abnoba  to  the  Sohwarzwald  or  Blac^ 
Forest;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  an 
inscription  fonnd  in  that  part  of  Ger- 
many (Orelli,  Ifuer,  No.  1986).  Ptolemy 
erroneously  transfers  it  to  a  position 
farther  north. 


*  For  the  fuller  discuesion  of  these 
I  must  refer  my  readers  to  Dr.  Latham's 
''Qermania  of  TacatM"  (Sto.  Lond. 
1851),  and  the  copious  dissertations 
appended  to  it ;  as  well  as  to  the  valu- 
able  work  of  Zeuss  iJH^  Deutsehen  und 
die  NachbaritSmme  (MQnchen,  1837). 
Ukert  has  for  the  most  part  been  con- 
tent to  ooUect  the  statements  of  ancient 
writers,  without  attempting  to  derive 
{tcm  them  any  conclusions  of  his  own. 

*  **Manno   tres  filios  adsignant,   e 

fuorum    nominibus   proximi   Oceano 
ngnyones,  medii  Hermiones,   ceteri 
IstcBTones  Tooentor."  c  2. 
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less  clearly  stated)  by  Pliny ; '  but  of  which  Tacitua  himself 
takes  no  further  notice.  In  the  descriptive  part  of  his  work  he 
begins  with  enumerating  the  petty  tribes  that  immediately 
adjoined  the  llhine,  and  those  which  in  his  time  had  crossed 
over  into  Gaul,  with  whom  he  associates  the  Batavi,  who  occu- 
pied an  island  formed  by  the  two  arms  of  the  river.  These  had 
originally,  he  tells  us,  been  a  tribe  of  the  Chatti ;  they  were 
now  subject  to  the  Roman  dominion,  as  were  also  the  Mattiaci, 
though  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.'  A  consider- 
able portion  also  of  what  was  geoffraphicaUy  included  in  Ger- 
many,  being  beyond  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  was  in  the 
time  of  Tacitus  become  annexed  to  the  Roman  territory  and 
subjected  to  regular  provincial  government.  This  was  the 
district  known  as  the  Decumatea  Agri,  extending  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  Danube,  and  comprising  the  greater  part  of  the 
modem  states  of  Baden  and  Wiirtemberg.' 

§  6.  Beginning  from  the  Hercynian  Forest,  and  proceeding 
northwards,  the  first  people  was  the  important  nation  of  the 
Chatti,  who  had  figured  so  conspicuously  in  the  wars  with 
the  Romans.  These  may  be  placed  without  doubt  in  the 
modem  Hesse,  the  name  of  which,  according  to  German 
phUologers,  is  derived  from  that  of  the  Chatti.  Beyond  these, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  were  the  Usipii  and  Tencteri, 
two  nations  already  well  known  from  their  mention  by  Cfflsar. 
Next  to  the  Tencteri,  still  proceeding  towards  the  north,  lay 


'  Pita.  H.  N.  iv.  14,  B.  28,  §599,  100. 

'  Tlie  Muttiooi  amy  be  plnceil  with- 
out qii(»tioa  in  tbo  distiirt  of  tbe 
moilera  Naasau,  Lctvcen  the  Malu 
and  the  hai>n.  They  were  alruady 
tioleil  for  the  hot  springa  that  occurred 
In  Iheic  territory  (Plin.  E.  N.  mi.  2, 
j20). 

*  Ita  extent  in  tlie  time  of  TacituH 
osnnot  be  deflaed,  though  he  eipreealy 
tella  ns  thiit  ila  houodary  was  marked 
by  an  artificial  limit  or  line  of  defence, 
and  that  it  had  been  brought  UDiler 
the  rcgnhu  goremment  of  Rome.  ("Mox 
liiiiiteBialo,promDtig(iaepneaidiia,BinaB 


imperii  et  para  provinciffl  habentor," 
G.  29). 

The  name  of  tbe  DeouniateB  Apt 
does  not  occur  in  any  other  writer; 
but  the  district  in  queatiou  certMiiljr 
continued  in  the  handB  of  the  BonulM 
until  it  was  wrested  from  them  by  tha 
increasing  power  of  the  Alcmauiil.  At 
what  tune  the  eiiBting  line  of  biitifl- 
catlon,  the  remains  of  wbieb  taaj  be 
traced  at  intervals  bata  the  HbLi 
to  the  Danube,  was  MiDBtnicl«d  we  are 
Duable  to  determine.  (See  this  mibjeot 
fully  discuaaed  by  Ukert,  Oermanim, 
pp.  273-296.) 
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the  territory  previously  occupied  by  the  Bructeri,  but  which 
had  recently  been  conquered  by  the  Chamavi  and  Angrivarii, 
who  had  driven  out  the  Bructeri,  and  utterly  destroyed  them. 
This  last  statement  is  however  certainly  an  exaggeration,  as 
the  Bructeri  re-appear  in  history,  and  are  repeatedly  men- 
tioned.* In  front  of  the  Chamavi  and  Angrivarii  lay  the 
Frisians,  a  powerful  people,  extending  from  the  Ehine  to 
the  Ocean,  and  surrounding  some  vast  lakes  which  had  been 
navigated  by  Roman  fleets.^  This  obviously  refers  to  the 
expeditions  of  Drusus  and  Germanicus  already  noticed. 

Having  thus  followed  the  west  of  Germany  to  the  Ocean,  he 
turns  to  the  nations  facing  the  north :  the  first  of  whom  was 
the  great  people  of  the  Chauci,  who  extended  from  the 
frontiers  of  the  Frisians  to  those  of  the  Chatti,  and  were  in 
the  time  of  Tacitus  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  illustrious 
nations  in  Germany.  The  Cherusci  on  the  contrary,  who 
adjoined  the  Chauci  and  Chatti  on  their  flank,  had  declined 
from  their  ancient  valour,  and  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  stupid 
and  slothful  people.  The  Cimbri,  who  also  dwelt  in  the  same 
comer  of  Germany,  adjoining  the  Ocean,  had  dwindled  into  a 
small  tribe,  though  still  retaining  the  fame  of  their  ancient 
glorious  exploits.* 

In  describing  these  portions  of  Germany,  which  lay  nearest 
to  the  Boman  frontier,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Tacitus 
had  authentic  inforiiiation  both  as  to  the  names  and  position 
of  the  different  tribes.  But  so  little  did  he  trouble  himself 
with  geographical  details,  that  he  has  not  in  a  single  instance 
described  their  limits  or  situation  with  respect  to  the  great 


*  See  Latham's  (}ermania,  p.  111. 

'  They  were  divided  into  the  Gzeater 
and  Lesser  Frisians.  Tadtiis  adds: 
**  Utneque  nationes  usqne  ad  Oceanum 
Bheno  pnetexuntur,  ambiuntque  im- 
mensos  msuper  lacns,  et  Bomanis  clas- 
sibus  navigates  "  (6.  34).  One  of  these 
lakes  was  unquestionably  the  same  as 
is  called  by  Mela  Flevo,  and  which 
commanicated  both  with  the  Bhine  and 
the  sea;  but  it  is  very  probable  that 
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there  may  have  been  a  string  of  such 
shallow  lakes  along  the  cout  See 
Chapter  XX.  p.  187. 

The  whole  of  this  line  of  ooast  has 
been  subject  to  f^quent  physical 
changes,  owing  to  the  irruptions  of  the 
sea,  which  render  it  very  difBcult  to 
understand  its  ancient  geography. 

'  Otrmania,  c.  37.  *'Parva  nunc 
civitas,  sod  gloria  ingens.' 
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rivera  by  which  the  country  was  traversed — the  Ems,  the 
Weaer,  and  the  Elbe — so  familiar  to  the  Romans  during  the 
wars  of  Dnisua  and  Germanicua  :  and  he  has  merely  indicate<I 
their  relative  position  by  the  use  of  the  vague  terms  "  in 
front,"  "in  flank,"  or  "at  the  back"  of  those  previously 
described.  Nor  where  he  mentions  the  Cimbri  and  dilates  on 
their  past  fame,  does  he  take  any  notice  of  the  great  Cimbric 
Chersonese,  which  I'orms  so  important  a  feature  in  the  physical 
geography  of  Northern  Germany,  and  which  was  certainly 
well  known  to  Pliny.' 

5  7.  Tacitus  now  proceeds  to  describe  the  great  nation  of  the 
Suevi,  which,  as  he  expressly  tells  ua,  was  not  a  special  name 
of  a  particular  people,  but  a  general  appellation  including  the 
tribes  of  a  large  part  of  Germany.*  The  first  and  most 
celebrated  among  thorn  were  the  Semnones — a  name  well 
known  to  the  Romans  from  the  days  of  Augustus — who 
claimed  to  be  the  moat  ancient  and  chief  clan  of  the  whole 
race :  a  pretension  that  waa  supportfid  by  the  existence  in 
their  country  of  a  aacred  grove  of  peculiar  sanetity.  They 
were  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  must  numerous  tribea, 
boasting  of  not  less  than  a  hundred  pagi  or  cantons,'  Their 
neighbours  the  Langobardi  on  the  contrary  were  a  small 
people,  though  formidable  from  their  courage  and  warlike 
disposition,  which  enabled  them  to  maintain  themselves  in  the 
midst  of  the  more  powerful  nations  tha»  surrounded  them. 
Tacitus  gives  us  no  clue  to  their  situation ;  and  there  then 
follows  a  list  of  seven  other  tribes,  which  he  himself  treats  as 
of  little  importance,  but  among  which  occurs  one  name,  that 
of  the  Angli,  which  is  interesting  as  the  first  mention  of  the 
people  that  was  destined  to  give  name  to  England.*     There  is 


'  Plin.  iZ.A'.iT.  H,  §97.  It  13  re. 
maikable  thai  neither  here  nor  else- 
where (Ines  TacitOB  nientioii  the  name 
of  the  Tfutooes,  vbrae  fame  vaa  au 
imbly  ootineoted  wjth  that  of  the 
Cimliri,  nnd  who  ore  noticed  ax  un 
people  of  GennBiiy  both  by 


Pliny  and  Ptolemj  (Plin.  iJi.   S  99; 
PtoL  ii.  11.  §  17). 

'  "  Majocem  cnlm  Qermanite  partem 

obtiDenl,    propriis    adhnc    Dutiunibtui 

Domitiibiuiiuo    discreti   quanquam   in 

ri  Toeentur." 
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nothing,  however,  to  indicate  their  position,  and  it  must  not 
be  hastily  assumed  that  they  already  occupied  the  district 
between  the  Elbe  and  the  Eyder  where  we  find  them  esta- 
blished at  a  later  period.  All  these  tribes  he  tells  us  united 
in  the  common  worship  of  a  deity  whom  he  calls  Nertha  or 
Hertha,  and  identifies  with  Mother  Earth :  she  had  a  sacred 
grove  in  an  island  in  the  Ocean,  the  position  of  which  he 
does  not  indicate,  but  which  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
Heligoland.' 

§  8.  He  now  returns  to  the  south  of  Germany,  and  the 
nations  adjoining  the  Danube.  The  first  of  these  are  the 
Hermunduri,  who  were  a  comparatively  civilized  people,  and 
carried  on  considerable  intercourse  with  the  Boman  provincials 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Danube.  Adjoining  them  were  the 
Narisci,  and  then  the  Marcomanni  and  Quadi :  all  of  them 
warlike  nations,  already  known  to  the  Bomans  as  such,  and 
destined  to  become  still  more  so  at  a  later  period.  He  appears 
to  have  regarded  these  tribes  as  extending  eastwards  to  the 
confines  of  Dacia  and  Sarmatia.^  At  the  back  of  them  (by 
which  he  must  mean  bounding  them  on  the  north)  were  the 
little  known  and  probably  unimportant  tribes  of  the  Marsigni, 
Gothini,  Osi  and  Burii :  and  beyond  them  the  Lygii,  a  great 
nation,  who  were  already  known  by  their  war  with  the 
Marcomanni.  Some  of  these  nations — the  Osi  and  Gothini — 
are  distinctly  said  by  Tacitus  to  be  of  non-Oerman  origin; 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  there  was  considerably  more 
admixture  of  Sannatian — that  is,  of  Slavonian — ^race,  in  these 
eastern  parts  of  Germany,  than  he  was  aware  of.*    But  it  is  a 


'  Some  writers,  however,  identify  it 
with  the  iBland  of  Biigen  in  the  Baltic, 
which  would  of  oourse  be  eq[pally  re- 
garded by  TacituB  as  situated  in  the 
ocean;  and  where  there  certainly  ex- 
isted ^m  a  very  early  period  a  grove 
and  lake  of  peculiar  sanctity. 

8  o.  43. 

*  This  may  be  admitted  without 
pressing  the  conclusion  so  far  as  has 
oeen  done  by  Dr.  Latham,  ^o  has 


laboured  hard  to  make  out  a  Slavonian, 
or  at  least  non-German  character,  for 
the  tribes  described  bv  Tacitus,  in 
every  case  that  admitted  a  posisibility 
of  doubt,  and  to  circumscribe  the  area 
of  Germanic  population  within  the 
narrowest  possible  limits.  Mbuy  of  his 
arguments  appear  to  me  very  dubious 
and  fiu-fetched,  while  he  is  ready  to 
discard  £u  stronger  presumptiona  on 
the  other  side  of  ue  question. 

2  K  2 
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hopeless  task  to  follow  out  in  detail  the  ethnography  of  these 
Tarious  nations.  Tacitus  speaks  of  this  part  of  Suevia  as 
traversed  by  a  great  range  of  continnous  mountains,  by  which 
he  probably  meant  the  Sudeten  and  their  offshoots :  and  he 
places  the  Lygians  hey  and  these.  In  the  same  part  of 
Germany  were  the  Gothonea,  as  well  as  the  Bugii  and 
Lemovii,  who  adjoined  the  Ocean.'  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  name  of  the  Eugii  is  still  retained  by  the  island  of 
Rngen  in  the  Baltic — which  was  of  course  termed  by  Tacitna 
the  Northern  Ocean — and  we  thus  obtain  one  fixed  point  for 
the  geographical  arrangement  of  these  northern  tribes. 

It  is  unfortunately  the  only  one.  His  Lemovii  are  other- 
wise unknown :  and  when  he  speaks  of  the  -^styans  as 
inhabiting  "  the  right  skoj-e  of  the  Suevian  sea,"  his  ideas 
of  the  geography  are  so  vague,  that  we  know  not  what  sense 
to  attach  to  the  phrase.  The  jEstyans,  according  to  his 
account,  were  the  people  in  whose  country  amber  was  prin- 
cipally found : '  and  this  affords  us  some  clue  to  their  position, 
which  may  be  assigned  to  the  sea-eoast  of  East  and  West 
Pmssia — and  perhaps  extended  west  of  the  Vistula.^  Beyond 
these  he  mentions  in  a  vague  and  general  way,  the  Pencini  or 
Bastamie,  the  Venedi,  and  the  Fenni :  but  adds  that  he  is  in 
doubt  whether  to  regard  them  as  of  German  or  Sarmatian  race. 
The  Fenni,  whose  name  here  appears  for  the  first  time,*  are 

'c43. 

*  Qermiwia,  a.  4A.  His  tlccouDt  of 
the  maoDer  in  which  the  aniber  was 
found,  is  ver;  correct,  and  hiB  observa- 
tioriB  on  the  Dtiture  and  probahle  origin 
of  the  BubataDca  iLaelf  are  ?urj  corioua 
and  inlereeting.  He  telU  ua  it  wag 
called  by  tbem  "  gleauto,"  a  term  pro- 
bably ooDuected  with  the  Qennan 
word"GlM." 

•  There  can  be  Kttle  duubt  that  the 
Mame  of  the  SM^i  waa  a  German  ap- 
pellatioD,  and  was  in  renlitj;  oquivaloDt 
Io"menoftheeu8t."  This  is  conftnned 
by  &e  different  form  Oatyiei  ('flirriaTDi) 
presoryod  bj  Stwbo  from  Pytheaa, 
which  donbUesB  refers  lo  itii  same 
people(Sttubo,  i.p.  6!J;  compare  Steph. 


Byz.  i.  V.  •a-nAvtj).  ■WTietber  thcj 
were  of  German  or  SarmatiaD  race  is  a 
point  that  we  have  no  means  of  deter- 
mining. 

'  There  can  bo  no  doabt  that  the 
Fenni  were  JVuns,  bnt  it  does  not  tiiew- 
fore  follow  Hiat  Tacitus's  infomtation 
extended  beyond  the  Qolf  of  FinlMid ; 
there  were  donbUesB  in  bu  lime  tribes 
of  Finnish  eitrustion  extending  much 
larthei  soiUh. 

It  umy  be  obscrred  that  tile  name  of 
Fiuna  in  thut  by  which  they  are  known 
to  the  Germans;  not  a  natiTa  aj^- 
lation.  It  therefore  confirms  what  we 
migljt  otherwise  have  natnrallj  inferred, 
that  Tucitos  derived  all  his  iiitbrmation 
uuncerning  these  uatioDs  fi-om  Gorman 
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described  as  a  very  rude  and  barbarous  people,  having  no 
fixed  dwellings,  subsisting  only  on  hunting,  and  using  arrows 
tipped  with  bone. 

§  9.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  time  of  Pliny  vague  rumours 
had  already  reached  his  ears  of  the  existence  of  vast  islands 
in  the  northern  seas.  Tacitus  had  probably  heard  the  same, 
though  he  does  not  attempt  to  assign  them  any  definite  locality, 
contenting  himself  with  describing  the  ^'states  of  the  Suiones" 
as  situated  in  the  Ocean  itself:^  but  he  apparently  places 
them  north  of  the  Bugii  and  Lemovii,  just  where  the  southern 
provinces  of  Sweden  would  first  come  to  be  known.  But  it  is 
singular  that  while  he  is  the  first  writer  to  mention  the  name 
which  has  been  perpetuated  in  that  of  the  modem  Sweden,  he 
has  no  trace  of  those  of  Scandia  and  Scandinavia  applied 
by  other  writers  of  antiquity,  both  before  and  after  his  time, 
to  the  supposed  great  island  of  the  north.  He  describes  the 
Suiones  as  a  Suevian  race — probably  a  mere  inference  from 
the  resemblance  of  name — and  ascribes  to  the  same  stock 
another  people  termed  the  Sitones,  whom  he  describes  as 
adjoining  the  Suiones,  and  resembling  them  in  all  respects 
except  that  they  were  governed  by  a  woman.'  Beyond  the 
Suiones  to  the  north  he  has  the  usual  fable  of  a  sluggish  and 
immoveable  sea,  coupled  with  the  true  fact  that  the  light 
of  the  setting  sun  was  prolonged  till  it  mingled  with  that  of 
sunrise.^ 

§  10.  When  we  compare  the  statements  furnished  us  by 


Bouroee.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
the  Yenedi,  who  are  obviouBly  the 
Wends — ^the  name  by  which  the  Ger- 
mans always  designate  the  neighbour- 
ing Slavonian  populations ;  bat  which 
is  no  more  a  national  name  than  that 
of  Walsch,  which  they  apply  in  like 
manner  to  the  Latin  races  on  their 
southern  Sutlers. 

*  **Suionum  hino  civitates,  ipso  in 
Ooeano  "  (c.  44).  They  had  numerous 
fleets  of  ships  built  as  those  of  the 
Veneti  are  described  by  Gnsar,  with 
double  prows. 

*  **Suionibus  Sitonum  gentes  oon- 


tinuantur ;  cetera  similes  nno  differunt 
quod  femina  doninatur  "  (c.  45). 

This  report  has  been  q^lained, 
plausibly  enough,  by  the  suo^estion 
that  the  Sitones  were  a  FinnuSh  race^ 
who  would  be  called  in  their  own 
language  Qvnns  or  Cvens,  a  term 
readily  conAised  with  the  Swedish 
'quinna»'  a  woman,  so  that  Gvena-land 
would  be  understood  as  q^uinna-land  or 
*' terra  feminarum"  as  it  is  aotuaUy 
caUed  by  Adam  of  Bremen.  (See  Zeuss, 
die  De^Uichen^  p.  157.  Latham's  Oer^ 
manitit  p.  174.) 

'  Ibii 
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Tacitus  concerning  the  names  and  distribution  of  the  diEFerent 
nations  of  Germany  with  those  given  by  earlier  writers,  such 
as  Pliny,  Mela  and  Strabo,  or  with  the  statements  of  Ptolemy 
half  a  century  later,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the 
great  diversity  between  them — a  diversity  certainly  not  to  be 
explained  solely,  or  even  principally,  by  actual  changes  in  the 
population.  It  is  evident  that  in  many  cases  the  namo  only 
had  been  changed,  while  in  others  the  increased  importanco 
acquired  by  one  tribe  over  those  of  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, had  led  to  their  being  all  included  under  the  one 
general  appellation;  while  on  the  other  hand  tribes  once 
considerable  had  dwindled  into  insignificance,  and  their  names 
were  in  consequence  omitted.  In  some  instances  probably 
general  names  were  given  or  assumed  on  the  formation  of  new 
leagues  or  confederacies,  in  the  manner  that  wo  know  to  have 
taken  place  at  a  later  period  in  regard  to  the  Franks  and  the 
Alemanni. 


L 


Section  3. — Progress  of  Soman  Amis — Extension  of  the  ^H 
Empire.  ^^ 

§  1,  The  ]»eriod  from  the  death  of  Domitian  (a.d.  96)  to  that 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  in  a.d.  180,  was  that  during  which  the 
Boman  Empire  attained  to  the  highest  point  of  its  power  and 
prosperity.  But  its  limits  were  very  little  enlarged  beyond 
what  they  had  been  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  The  polii'y 
adopted  by  the  founder  of  the  Empire,  and  which  was  said  to 
have  been  consecrated  by  his  testament,  as  a  fundamental 
maxim  for  the  guidance  of  his  successors — not  to  extend  the 
frontiers  beyond  the  Rhine,  the  Danube  and  the  Euphrates — 
was  in  fact  observed  with  trifling  exceptions  until  the  time  of 
Trajan.  That  monarch  was  the  first  to  carry  his  arms,  with  a 
view  to  the  permanent  annexation  of  provinces,  beyond  the 
Banube  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Euphrates  on  the  other. 

On  the  side  of  the  Danube  indeed  his  hostilities  were  a 
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tainly  not  unprovoked.  The  "rugged  Dacians,"®  who,  even 
in  the  time  of  Augustus,  were  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most 
formidable  foes  that  hung  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  newly-con- 
solidated monarchy,  but  of  whom  we  hear  but  little  for  nearly 
a  century  afterwards,  had  during  the  reign  of  Domitian  risen 
into  much  greater  importance,  and  assumed  all  at  once  a 
threatening  attitude.  For  this  change  they  were  indebted 
principally  to  a  chief  named  Decebalus,  who  appears,  as  was  so 
often  the  case  with  barbarian  nations,  to  have  consolidated  the 
tribes,  which  at  other  times  were  practically  independent,  into 
one  united  people,  and  thus  constituted  a  really  formidable 
power.®  With  this  force  he  invaded  the  Boman  province  of 
Moesia,  defeated  the  governor,  Appius  Sabinus,  and  carried  his 
victorious  arms  through  the  whole  province.  This  formidable 
inroad  compelled  Domitian  to  take  the  field  in  person,  but  he 
soon  gave  up  the  command  to  a  general  named  Cornelius 
Fuscus,  who  not  only  drove  the  Dacians  out  of  Moesia,  but  fol- 
lowed them  across  the  Danube  into  their  own  country,  where 
however  he  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy  and  his  whole  army 
cut  to  pieces.  This  disaster — apparently  the  greatest  that 
had  befallen  the  Boman  arms  since  that  of  Varus — was  in  some 
measure  repaired  by  another  Boman  general  named  Julianus, 
who  defeated  the  Dacians  at  a  place  called  TapsB,  and  advanced 
into  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  their  capital.  But  the 
peace  ultimately  concluded  (a.d.  91)  was  far  from  advantageous 
to  Bome,  and  not  only  left  the  Dacians  in  possession  of  their 
former  territories,  but  sanctioned  the  payment,  in  a  more  or 
less  direct  form,  of  a  yearly  tribute.^ 

§  2.  This  state  of  things  Trajan  would  not  allow  to  continue. 


■  '*  DacuB  asper."  Horat.  Carm,  i. 
35.9. 

*  Very  little  is  known  of  Deoebalos  : 
but  it  is  certain  that  this  name  was  in 
reality  only  a  regal  title.  His  real 
name  was  I^iurpancus  or  Dorpaneus,  as 
he  is  called  by  Orosius  (viii.  10)  and 
Jornandes  (de  Heb.  Oet.  c.  13). 

'  Dion.  Cass.  Ixvii  6-10 ;  Orofl.  I  e.  ; 


Jornandes,  Z.  e.  The  few  facts  that  are 
preserved  to  as  concerning  these  cam- 
paigDS  against  the  Dacians,  are  brought 
together  and  arranged  by  Dr.  Imhof 
(C  Flavins  DomitianuSj  pp.  54-60).  It 
appears  that  Domitian  studiously  sought 
to  conceal  the  magnitude  of  the  losses 
sustained  by  Fuscus. 
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In  A.D.  101  he  croBsed  the  Danube  at  tlie  head  of  his  anny, 
penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  country  now  called  Transyl- 
vania, where  he  defeated  the  forces  of  Decebalus  at  Tapse,  and 
ultimately  compelled  the  Dacian  monarch  to  sue  for  peace 
on  humiliating  terms.  But  these  were  not  long  observed  by 
the  barbarian  king,  and  Trajan  soon  found  himself  compelled 
to  ciosa  the  Danube  a  second  time  (a.d.  104)  in  order  to.  chaa- 
tise  him  for  their  infraction.  This  second  campaign  ended  in 
the  total  defeat  and  death  of  Decebalus,  the  capture  of  his 
capital,  Sarmizegethusa  ;  and  the  reduction  of  his  kingdom  to 
a  Roman  province,*  Unfortunately  we  have  hardly  any  geo- 
graphical details  concerning  these  campaigns :  nor  are  we  able 
to  determine  with  any  certainty  the  limits  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vince of  Dacia.  But  the  site  of  Sarmizegethusa — which  re- 
ceived a  Roman  colony  and  assumed  the  titles  of  Ulpia 
Trajana,  but  still  continued  to  be  known  under  its  barbarous 
ancient  name,*— is  well  established  at  Varhely,  near  the  pass 
called  the  Iron  Gate.  Apulum  also,  on  the  site  of  the  modem 
Karlsburg,  became  the  centre  of  an  important  mining  district, 
the  gold  mines  of  which  were  diligently  worked  by  the 
Romans : '  but  with  these  two  exceptions,  no  towns  of  any 
importance  seem  to  have  arisen  in  the  country  :  and  it  ia  pro- 
bable that  the  Roman  authority  was  little  more  than  nominal 
over  a  large  part  of  the  tract  which  in  later  times  boro  the 
name  of  Dacia.  So  far  as  we  can  discern,  the  conquests  of 
Trajan  were  confined  to  Transylvania,  with  the  adjoining  dis- 
trict of  the  Banat,  extending  as  far  as  the  Theiss,  on  the  west ; 
and    comprising   the  portion  of  Wallachia  west  of  the  river 


'  Dion.  Crss.  Iiviii.  c.  6-14;  Entra- 
nna.  Tiii.  2;  AuruL  V^ioLdc  Cuan'biu. 
Tbe  dc&lh  ot  DbcdIhIiu  and  i<>dacrtiaD 
of  IlBda  tu  a.  province  did  not  take 
place  till  the  year  106.  (S«e  CUdU<d's 
Foidi'  Boaumi,  voL  i.  p.  92.) 

This  i*  Btiil  foaiMl  in  insciiptiaaa 

__    .1  tbe  tine  of  Tiajan  to  tbat  of  the 

jtnageM  GonliMi.    Un  thew  the  eit; 

the  UOes   of  ColooiB   Ulpia 


K*  Thi*  ii  BtiU  taa. 
mtbetiine  of  Tn 
•uageM  GotiliMi. 
■UDM  the  UOes 
rajana  SumiKgMil 


■  A  cnriona  proof  of  tbia  is  afibnled 
bj  the  diaou^eiy  00  sevend  occaaioiu  of 
Boman  tablets  relating  to  tbe  woridng 
of  the  mines,  etiU  retaining  the  «ci^nu 
writing  in  a  corsire  ohanctet.  liev 
were  first  found  in  !7SS  at  a  pkea 
oallcd  Verea  Patak,  near  Abtiri  Banja, 
and  hare  bc«D  Binoe  dian>TCr«d  in 
eet^pnl  n^hbouring  localities.  (Se« 
HcoDiuifii.  InrcT.  lUfrid,  mcl  2,  pa. 
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Alnta,  between  the  Southern  Carpathians  and  the  Danube.* 
It  was  in  order  to  secure  the  connection  of  the  province  thus 
constituted  with  the  rest  of  the  empire  that  Trajan  built  a 
stone  bridge  across  the  Danube,  just  below  the  celebrated 
rapids  of  the  Iron  Gates.' 

§  3.  The  successes  of  Trajan  in  the  East  were  of  a  more 
brilliant  character,  though  their  effects  were  less  durable. 
The  power  of  the  Parthian  monarchy  was  undoubtedly  far 
less  formidable  in  his  time  than  it  had  formerly  been,  and 
internal  dissensions  among  rival  competitors  to  the  throne 
had*  broken  its  strength  and  cohesion.  Trajan  thus  met  with 
comparatively  little  resistance  when,  in  a.d.  114,  he  turned 
his  arms  against  the  Farthians.  The  possession  of  Armenia 
was  as  usual  the  immediate  cause  of  tiie  dispute:  and  that 
country  became  the  first  prize  of  the  conqueror,  who,  instead 
of  placing  on  the  throne  a  dependent  king,  according  to 
the  policy  of  his  predecessors,  at  once  annexed  the  whole 
kingdom  as  a  Boman  province.  He  soon  followed  up  this 
advantage  by  the  conquest  of  the  northern  part  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, as  far  as  Nisibis  and  Singara ;  and  the  territory  thus 
acquired  was  in  like  manner  immediately  constituted  into  a 
province. 

The  next  year  (a.d.  116)  he  crossed  the  Tigris  into  Adiabene, 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  of  that  country,  which 
was  in  its  turn  formally  annexed  to  the  Boman  Empire  under 
the  name  of  Assyria,  after  which  he  descended  the  Tigris  with 
a  fleet,  took  Seleucia,  Babylon,  and  the  Parthian  capital  of 
Ctesiphon,  and  thence  sailed  without  opposition  down  the  river 


*  The  whole  history  of  the  province 
of  Ducia — the  latest  addition  to  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  the  first  to  be 
abandoned— is  very  obscure  : .  bnt  it 
does  not  appear  that  it  ever  permanently 
exceeded  the  limits  above  definea. 
Neither  the  main  part  of  Wallaohia 
(east  of  the  Alnta)  nor  Moldayia  was 
ever  brought  under  the  regular  do- 
minion of  Home.  The  statement  of 
Eutropius   (viii.  2)  that  the  new  pro- 


vince was  1000  miles  in  oixouit  is  an 
absurd  exaggeration :  but  it  seems  to 
show  that  the  nominal  extent  of  the 
territory  comprised  within  it  was  much 
larger  than  tne  part  really  occupied. 
Bee  Note  A.  p.  516. 

'  Some  remains  of  it  are  stiU  visible 
at  a  place  caUed  Turn  Severin,  a  few 
mUes  below  Orsova.  Its  construction 
is  described  in  detaU  by  Dion  Oassius, 
IxviiL  0.  IS. 
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to  the  Persian  Gulf.^  The  statement  that  he  navigated  the 
Erythraean  Sea  and  the  Ocean  is  of  course  only  to  be  under- 
stood of  the  Persian  Gulf.  But  the  stories  of  his  desire  to 
follow  the  example  of  Alexander,  and  of  his  fitting  out  a  fleet 
for  the  conquest  of  India,  sufficiently  show  the  importance 
attached  to  this  exploit :  which  he  was  certainly  the  first  and 
last  Boman  Emperor  to  accomplish. 

But  this  was  the  limit  of  his  progress.  His  conquests  had 
been  too  rapid  to  be  secure,  and  he  was  now  recalled  to  Mesopo- 
tamia, where  the  inhabitants  of  several  of  the  newly-conquered 
cities  had  broken  out  into  insurrection,  so  that  he  had  to  retake 
in  succession  Nisibis,  Edessa,  and  Seleucia ;  all  of  which  suc- 
cumbed to  his  arms,  but  he  was  foiled  in  all  his  efibrts  to  reduce 
the  comparatively  insignificant  fortress  of  Hatra.®  His  death 
in  the  following  year  (a.d.  117)  cut  short  his  ambitious  projects ; 
and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  his  successor  Hadrian  was  formally 
to  abandon  the  three  new  provinces  which  had  been  annexed 
by  Trajan — Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Assyria — and  return 
to  the  old-established  frontier  of  the  Euphrates.  But  while 
Trajan's  own  conquests  in  the  East  were  thus  speedily  given 
up,  the  Boman  Empire  received  one  permanent  addition 
in  this  quarter,  in  the  province  which  was  dignified  by  the 
name  of  Arabia.'  This  included  the  districts  south  and 
east  of  Palestine,  extending  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Damascus  to  the  head  of  the  ^lanitic  Gulf,  and  contained  the 
two  important  cities  of  Bostra  and  Petra :  both  of  which  were 


'  Dion.  Cass.  Ixviii.  26-29 ;  Eutrop. 

•  •  • 

vui. 

*  Haira,  which  stiU  retains  the  name 
of  £1  Hadhr,  is  situated  abont  20  miles 
W.  of  the  Euphrates,  and  50  S.  of 
MosnL  It  was  again  besieged  without 
effect  by  Sept  ^verus  in  199  (Hero- 
dian,  iii.  9).  Its  strength  was  mainly 
derived  from  its  position  in  the  midst 
of  deserts,  which  rendered  the  situation 
of  the  besiegers  intolerable;  but  its 
fortifications  themselves  appear  to  have 
been  of  a  formidable  description.  Its 
mins  were  first  visited  and  described 


by  Dr.  Ross  in  1836.   (See  Jomrnal-of 
Geogr.  Soc.  vol.  ix.  pp.  467-470.) 

*  It  had  been  sutxloed  and  annexed 
by  the  legate  Cornelius  Palma  in  AJk 
107  (Dion.  Cass.  Ixviii.  14.  See  also 
Ammianus  MaroeUinns,  xiy.  8,  §  1S> 
Damascus,  which  had  hitherto  nomin- 
ally retained  its  native  rolers,  was  at 
the  same  time  formally  inooaporated  in 
the  Roman  province  of  Syria.  Palifig( 
also  was  probably  annexed  to  the  em 
pire  at  the  same  period.  In  the  time  of 
Pliny,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  still  in 
dependent 


I 
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at  this  period  centres  of  a  flourishing  trade ;  which  was  carried 
on  by  caravans  from  ^Elana  on  the  Bed  Sea  through  Fetra  to 
Damascus  and  Palmyra. 

§  4.  The  reign  of  his  successor  Hadrian  presented  a  great 
contrast  to  the  warlike  career  of  Trajan.  During  the  twenty- 
one  years  that  he  occupied  the  throne  (a.d.  117-138)  he 
engaged  in  no  military  enterprises  of  any  importance,  and 
with  the  exception  of  some  trifling  hostilities  with  barbarian 
tribes  on  the  frontiers,  the  empire  was  free  from  all  external 
wars.  On  the  other  hand  the  administrative  talents  of  Hadrian 
were  of  the  highest  order,  and  both  in  civU  and  military  afiairs 
the  system  that  he  introduced  for  the  regulation  of  the  empire 
continued  with  trifling  alterations  till  the  time  of  Constantino. 
The  same  inquiring  spirit  which  led  him  to  investigate  for 
himself  the  minutest  details  of  the  administration,  rendered 
him  also  desirous  to  visit  in  person  all  the  difierent  parts  of 
the  vast  empire  under  his  rule ;  and  in  pursuance  of  this  design 
he  is  said  to  have  visited  in  succession  every  province  of  the 
empire.  But  unfortunately  the  meagre  accounts  which  are  all 
that  are  preserved  to  us,  do  not  enable  us  to  follow  his  progress 
in  detail.  Nor  indeed  could  it  in  any  case  possess  much 
geographical  interest :  though  it  would  doubtless  contribute 
something  to  enable  us  to  form  a  fuller  and  more  correct  pic- 
ture of  the  Boman  Empire. 

We  learn  only  that  he  commenced  his  "  grand  tour  "  in  the 
year  120  by  visiting  Gaul,  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Germany, 
from  whence  he  passed  over  into  Britain,  where  he  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  afiairs  of  the  province,  and  marked  his  sojourn 
with  a  perpetual  monument,  by  ordering  the  construction  of  a 
wall  from  sea  to  sea,  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  to 
that  of  the  Solway.^     We  have  seen  that  Agricola  thirty  years 


1  **  Britanniom  petiit  in  qua  mnlta 
correxit,  muramque  per  octoginta  millia 
passuum  primus  duxit,  qui  barbaros 
Romanosque  divideret"  Spartianus, 
Vit.  Hadriani,  o.  11. 

It  is  untiecessury  here  to  enter  into 


the  yarious  questions  that  have  been 
raised  by  English  archsBologists  in 
regard  to  the  great  work  of  the  Boman 
Wall,  of  which  such  remarkable  remains 
ore  still  extant.  I  wiU  content  myself 
with  expressing  my  entire  ooncurrenue 


fot  mnmr  or  asciest  oeoobapht.     Cta&p.  xxvl 

More  had  not  oalj  carried  bu  arms  into  th«  wilds  of  Caledonia, 
Ifflt  had  o«Tn|rt«i  the  narrotr  iathmos  between  the  Clyde  and 
thn  Furth  with  a  Rontinuunx  Une  of  fort«.*  In  abandoning  this 
wlvBiii^td  linft  of  dr-fenoe,  and  falling  back  npon  one  more  than 
KJsty  niiI'M  further  wmtfa,  Hadrian  was  acting  in  accordance 
with  thtf  Mime  cautious  policy  that  had  led  him  to  abandon  the 
nowly-ocxjuircl  provinces  )>eyond  the  Eaphmtes,  and  disposed 
liini  Ut  adopt  tJio  Manic  measure  in  regard  to  Dacia  also.^  But 
hiN  jiidgoinimt  wuH  fully  justified  by  the  result — the  Bomans 
)iaviit({  never  established  more  than  a  precorioUB  and  temporary 
authority  beyond  the  lino  of  the  Tyne  and  Solway,  while 
Ilitdrian's  wall  continued  to  oppose  a  formidable  barrier  to  the 
incurNioni  of  the  uurthcrri  barbarians,  until  the  £nal  withdrawal 
of  the  Il{)niuii  arms  from  Britain. 

§  C.  'I'lio  nmxt  yi3ar  he  returned  to  Gaul,  and  from  thence 
prtHiiHidod  into  Hpain,  where  he  wintered  at  Tarraco,  to  which 
pltioo  ho  Hinniuouod  a  geuoral  assembly  of  deputies  from  all 
]mrt«  of  tho  couutry.  We  do  not  leani  however  that  he  visited 
tho  nioro  roiuoto  districts  of  Simin,  with  which  he  was  perhaps 
almtdy  iwqnuiiitcd,  being  himself  a  native  of  that  coiuitrj-,' 
But  it  wiu  probably  uti  this  occasion  that  be  crossed  into 
Aluurfitaiiia,  a  pruviuee  that  ^t-aa  still  disturbed  by  frequent 
iiiHunwtioiia,  but  in  whioli  the  presence  of  the  emperor  estab- 
lisliod  tAiuijuillity  for  a  time.  Ho  now  appears  to  have  returned 
to  Uouio,  but  wiis  «oon  called  away  to  the  East  by  the  apprehen- 
ktoui  of  A  war  witli  IVrthin,  which  he  however  succeeded  in 
•Wrtiug  by  ucgotiations  and  a  personal  interview  with  the 
IVrtliiiut  liiug.  Thomv  he  relnnko<l  thrtingh  Asia  3IiDor  and 
tho  itiliUidA  of  tho  .l-Igiism  to  Gretoe,  where  he  visited  Atbeo^ 
«nd  l«o^)  tho  givat  sorice  of  sjUendid  wvtrks  with  whkh  he 


«UMt  «tt**n>  'MM  ^OMUit  Ik*  ■«(»     bmnifiiimmm  Ltlmmimt,  ^H.  *iL  iBh 
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adorned  that  city.  He  thence  proceeded  by  sea  to  Sicily, 
where  he  ascended  Mount  ^Etna,  and  then  again  returned  to 
Eome.  The  next  year  he  paid  a  visit  to  Africa,  and  in  130  set 
out  again  for  the  East.  On  this  second  journey  he  traversed 
the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  including  Cappadocia,  then  passed 
through  Syria  and  the  Boman  province  of  Arabia  to  Egypt, 
where  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  favourite  Antinous,  and 
did  not  finally  return  to  Eome  till  the  year  134.  Throughout 
his  peregrinations  he  not  only  bestowed  the  most  minute  care 
upon  the  organization  and  correction  of  administrative  details, 
but  he  adorned  a  large  part  of  the  towns  and  cities  which  he 
visited  with  new  works  of  public  utility  or  ornament ;  which 
long  continued  to  attest  the  benefit  of  his  presence.*  At  the 
same  time  he  appears  to  have  visited  all  the  interesting  spots 
in  each  locality,  and  went  through  the  prescribed  routine  of 
"  sight-seeing "  that  was  considered  incumbent  on  the  curious 
traveller.  Thus  we  find  him  ascending  Mount  iBtna  and 
Mount  Casius  in  Syria  in  order  to  behold  the  sunrise,  and 
gazing  on  the  Euxine  from  what  was  supposed  to  be  the 
same  spot  where  Xenophon  and  his  companions  first  caught 
sight  of  its  waters.® 

§  6.  The  above  meagre  outline  of  the  imperial  travels  is 
derived  from  the  Augustan  historian,  Spartianus;^  it  is  con- 
firmed, and  to  a  certain  extent  supplemented,  by  the  evidence 
of  coins,  from  which  we  learn  that  among  the  provinces  which 
he  visited  in  person  were  Bithynia,  Phrygia,  Cappadocia, 
Cilieia,  Arabia,  and  Judaea ;  as  well  as  the  nearer  regions  of 


^  A  summary  review  of  the  monu- 
ments and  public  works  thus  erected 
by  Hadrian,  most  of  which  are  known 
to  us  bjr  extant  inscriptions,  wiU  be 
found  m  Gregorovius  (Oeaek,  de$ 
Kaisers  Hadrian,  pp.  200-223). 

*  This  is  attested  by  Arrian  {Periplw, 
§  1)  ical  T^v  BdXafftrw  riip  rov  E^clrov 
ifffifyoi  icarc(5o/icy,  Mttnrtp  acol  UwoS&p 
iKtiyos  Kol  <r6.  The  spot  was  marked 
and  the  event  commemorated  by  the 
erection  of  a  statue  of  the  emperor.  Of 
course  this  proves  nothing  with  regard 


to  the  identification  of  the  real  spot 
from  which  Xenophon  and  his  com- 
panions first  caught  sight  of  the  £hmne : 
it  only  shows  that  it  was  associated  by 
tradition  with  a  particular  spot— pro- 
bablv  that  where  traveUcrs  desoenoing 
by  tne  ordinary  road  to  Trebizond  first 
came  in  sight  d  the  sea :  and  it  appears 
certain  tl^t  this  was  not  the  point 
where  the  interesting  scene  described 
in  the  Anabasis  took  place.  See  Note 
P  to  Chapter  X. 
'  VU.  Hadriani,  ca  9-14. 
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Bheetia,  Noricum,  Mcesia,  Daeia,  Macodonia  and  Thrace.  Such 
authorities  can  however  obviously  furnish  no  geographical 
details ;  nor  do  they  supply  any  additional  means  of  determin- 
ing the  chronological  sequence  or  order  of  his  visits  to  the 
respective  provinces.^ 

An  additional  evidence  of  the  diligence  with  which  he 
sought  for  detailed  information  concerning  the  several  pro- 
vincea  of  his  empire,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  tribes  and 
nations  that  adjoined  its  frontiers,  is  found  in  a  little  work 
that  has  accidentally  been  preserved  to  us,  and  which  consti- 
tutes the  only  geographical  memorial  of  his  reign.  This  is 
the  treatise  commonly  known  as  the  Pebiplus  op  the  Eusine 
Sea,  which  was  composed  by  Flavius  Arrianub  of  Nicomedia, 
ao  well  known  for  his  Valuable  history  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
It  differs  essentially  in  character  from  all  other  writings  of 
the  same  description,  being  in  fact  only  a  report  or  dispatch 
addressed  by  the  writer  in  his  ofBcial  capacity  to  the  emperor, 
not  a  regular  treatise  intended  for  the  use  of  the  public. 

It  appears  to  have  been  drawn  up  while  Arrian  was  himself 
governor  of  the  united  provinces  of  Cappadocia  and  Pontiis, 
in  which  capacity  he  thought  it  necessary  to  visit  in  person 
the  part  of  his  government  adjoining  the  Enxiue,  and  examine 
the  condition  of  the  Roman  fortresses  and  outposts  on  its 
shores.  In  so  doing  he  descended  from  the  interior  to  Tra- 
peziis,  and  thence  proceeded  by  sea  to  Dioscurias,  then  called 
Sebastopolis,  which  at  this  time  constituted  the  farthest  out- 
post of  the  Iloman  Empire  in  this  direction.  But  having 
heard  at  the  same  time  that  Cotys,  king  of  the  Cimmerian 
Bosporus,  was  dead,  and  looking  forward  in  consequence  to  the 
probability  of  the  Emperor's  interference  in  the  affairs  of  that 
petty  kingdom,*  he  collected  information  also  concerning  the 


*  Note  B.  p,  917.  I  efBgieB   and    titleB  at  tiui   taaxganB 

'  The  relRtioQB  or  Ibe  kingdom  of  the  moniLrohe :  on   the  otliur  the  heaA  »( 

Bosporus   (tUe  tapilal  of  vbicb   was  tbe  reigning  RomaD  vmperiir.   A  seriee 

rauticaplBUm)witii  the  Roman  Empire  |  ofauohcoinfliapregecvedljom  Auguatns 

at  thia  period,  are  well  HhowQ  by  ils  i  to  Conatantine. 

oain^  wainh  bear  on  tlie  one  side  the  ' 
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coast  and  details  of  the  voyage  from  Dioseuria.s  thither,  and 
completes  the  Periplus  by  giving  a  brief  general  accoimt  of 
the  navigation  along  the  northern  and  western  shores  of  the 
Euxine,  to  the  entrance  of  the  Thracian  Bosporus,  as  he  had 
previously  given  a  more  detailed  description  of  its  southern 
shore  from  that  point  to  Trapezus.^ 

§  7.  The  document  in  question  has  therefore  a  kind  of 
authority  that  can  be  claimed  by  few  geographical  records 
preserved  to  us  from  antiquity ;  and  though,  from  its  relating 
to  a  region  so  long  familiar  both  to  Greeks  and  Bomans  as  the 
Euxine,  it  could  not  pretend  to  make  any  great  addition  to 
positive  geographical  knowledge,  it  is  unquestionably  one  of 
the  most  accurate  and  authentic  treatises  of  the  kind  that  we 
possess.  The  analysis  of  the  details  would  be  foreign  to  the 
scope  of  the  present  work.  But  it  is  worth  while  to  point  out 
the  state  of  geographical  information  that  it  indicates.  Such 
a  report,  addressed  to  the  emperor  by  one  of  the  governors  of 
his  provinces,  would  have  been  wholly  useless  and  uncalled 
for,  had  the  Eomans  possessed  anything  like  a  geographical 
survey,  or  trustworthy  map  of  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine.  It 
contains  in  fact  nothing  more  than  a  detailed  Periplus  of  these 
coasts,  giving  the  distances  from  point  to  point,  with  the 
names  of  headlands,  rivers,  &c.,  a.s  well  as  towns.  The  bearings 
are  very  rarely  given ;  and  it  is  only  in  a  few  cases  that  he 
states  the  direct  distance  from  one  remote  point  to  another. 
Of  the  general  form  and  dimensions  of  the  Euxine  he  tells  us 
nothing,  but  these  were  doubtless  supposed  to  be  well  known. 
He  however  departs  from  the  erroneous  notion  so  long  enter- 
tained by  the  Greeks  that  Dioscurias  was  the  extreme  eastern 
point  of  the  Euxine,  and  considers  the  Apsarus  ^  as  the  limit  in 


*  The  Periplus  of  Arrian  is  inserted 
in  Hudson's  Geographi  Grxci  MinoreSj 
vol.  iii.  as  well  as  in  the  more  recent 
edition  of  the  same  writers  by  G. 
Muller,  Paris  1855.  An  English  trans- 
lation, with  notes  and  dissertations, 
was  published  by  Falconer  at  Oxford 
in  1805 :  but  it  is  of  little  value  from 


the  defective  character  of  the  materials 
at  his  command  for  the  modem  geo- 
graphv  of  the  Black  Sea. 

'  The  Apsarus  is  a  smaU  stream, 
which  he  places  at  150  stadia  west  of 
the  Aoampsis,  a  large  and  navigable 
river,  which  we  are  enabled  to  identify 
with  the  Tchoruk  6u,  the  only  reaUy 
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that  direction,  from  whence  the  coast  trends  towards  the  north 
ae   far  as  the  river  Chobus,  and  from  thence  to  Singames, 
where  it  turned  sliglitly  to  the  west  as  far  as   Dioscurias." 
During  the  latter  part  of  this  voyage  he  tells  us,  he  had  a  full 
view  of  Mount  Caucasus,  which  he  considered  about  the  same 
height  as  the  Celtic  Alps.     One  of  its  summits,  named  Stro- 
hilus,  was  pointed  out  as  that  to  which  Prometheus.was  reported 
to  have  been  attached ;  this  may  probably  have  been  Mount 
Elbrouz,  the  highest  summit  of  the  whole  chain,  and  which  is 
conspicuous  from  this  part  of  the  coast.* 

Arrian  gives  us  no  information  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
the   distances   were   calculated,  but   there   can  be  no  doubt 
that,  as  in  other  similar  cases,  they  were  merely  simple  esti- 
mates.    They  will  be  found   however  in  general   to  present 
a  pretty  close  approximation  to  the  truth:   though  he  falls 
into   the   error   so   common    among   ancient   geographers   of 
ret-koning  the  whole  distance  from  one  point  to  another  as 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  short  distances  between  the  inter- 
mediate points,   BO  that   while   the   details   are   pretty   near 
correct  the  general  results  are  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
truth.*     It  may  however  be  admitted  that  he  wrote,  like  the 
authors  of  other  Peripli,  solely  with  a  view  to  navigators  along 
the  coast,  not  for  the  instruction  of  the  geographical  student. 
And  regarded  from  this  point  of  view  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  he  has  furnished  us  with  a  "  Handbook  to  the  coasta  of 
the  Black  Sea"  &r  exceeding  in  copiousness  and  accuracy  of 

important   river  on  this   port  at  the 
ouaat.    It  is  deBcribed  in  more  detnil 
by  Procopius  (fl.  0.  iv.  2.  p.  5G7).  who 
ttlLi  tu  ttiat  it  was  called  Bona  ia  the 
uppor  put  of  ita  coiUBe,  and  Ai«mpiiB 
in  the  loner. 

'  Frripl  c.  18.    But  though  Arrian 
had  the  cuungc  to  deviate  from  the 
received  traditiun  and  form  his  judge- 

■  tlie  mouth  of  the  Phasia,  where   Ihi- 

■  Bomane  at  thia  time  had   a  forlill.xl 

Station,  being  farther  east  than  that  of 

'  Ibid.    The  Caucaaua,  as  is  «eU 
known,  exceeds  the  Alps  in  height: 
but  to  a  piiBsing  ob«prver  the  aapeet 
of  the  two  chaius  ia  atrildngl;  aimilar. 

'  In  regard  to  the  Palua  MaoUa,  of 
which  he  apeaks  only  tram  heanay,  be 

9000  Etodia  (900  G.  mile«)  in  oiroam- 
ference,  §  29. 
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detail  anything  that  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  modem  navi- 
gator until  quite  recent  times.® 

§  8.  The  long  and  peaceful  reign  of  Hadrian's  successor, 
Antoninus  Pius  (a.d.  138-161)  presents  scarcely  any  materials 
to  the  historian,  and  it  is  equally  barren  in  respect  to  the 
extension  of  geographical  knowledge.  The  frontier  provinces 
indeed  were  not  undisturbed,  and  the  imperial  generals  found 
occasion  to  repress  insurrections  or  hostile  incursions  on  the 
part  of  the  Moors,  Germans,  and  Dacians.  But  the  only  one 
of  these  local  wars  which  deserves  a  passing  notice  in  this 
place,  is  that  which  was  carried  on  in  Britain  by  LoUius 
Urbicus.  Unfortunately  we  are  wholly  without  details  con- 
cerning it ;  we  know  only  that  he  waged  war  with  the  Cale- 
donians, and  that  he  departed  from  the  policy  of  Hadrian  in 
regard  to  the  limits  of  the  Roman  province,  and  followed  the 
example  of  Agricola  in  establishing  the  frontier  between  the 
Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde;  the  isthmus  between  which  he 
fortified  with  a  continuous  rampart  or  earthen  wall  from  one 
sea  to  the  other.^  The  construction  of  this  is  attested  by  the 
extant  remains,  as  well  as  by  numerous  inscriptions.'  But  of 
his  military  proceedings  we  know  nothing ;  and  although  it  is 
probable  that  many  of  the  Roman  forts  and  fortified  camps,  of 
which  the  remains  are  still  visible  north  of  the  barrier  thus 
erected,  may  be  ascribed  to  him  rather  than  to  Agricola,  this  is 


*  A  prlflnce  at  the  map  of  the  Enxine 
prefixed  to  the  Dissertation  of  Falconer 
(4to.  Lond.  1805)  will  show  how  far 
removed  geographers  were  even  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century 
from  a  really  accumte  knowh^lge  of 
the  Black  Sea.  Throughout  the  dis- 
sertation itself  the  want  of  recent  infor- 
mntion  to  compare  with  the  details 
furnished  by  Arrian  is  strikingly  ap- 
purent. 

'  **  Britannos  per  Lollium  Urbicum 
vicit  le<;atum«  alio  mnrortespiticio  sum- 
motis  barbaris  ducto."  Jul.  Opitolin. 
Antoninus  Pius,  c.  5.  This  is  all  that 
we  learn  from  history  :  the  rest  is  sup- 

VOL.  IT. 


plied  by  the  rr mains  of  the  work  itself, 
and  by  the  inscriptions  that  have  been 
fbund  along  the  line,  which  are  fortun- 
ately both  numerous  and  instructive. 

•  These  are  all  given,  and  fully  illus- 
trated by  HQbner  in  the  Inseriptiones 
Britanniem,  pp.  191-205.  The  definite 
character  of  the  information  they  supply 
presents  a  marked  contrast  with  that 
of  the  inscrriptions  found  along  the 
line  of  the  wall  of  Hadrian.  A  fnll 
Recount  of  the  remains  of  the  work 
itself,  and  of  the  fortified  cnmpe  along 
its  line  will  be  found  in  Stuart's 
Caledonia  Romanay  4 to.  Edinb.  1845, 
chap.  iv. 
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nothing  but  a  mere  conjecture.*  We  may  sujmise  also  that  the 
increased  knowledge  of  the  northern  parts  of  Britain  displayed 
by  Ptolemy,  shortly  after  this  time,  was  due  in  great  part  to 
the  campaigns  of  Lollius ;  and  that  he  actually  carried  hb 
arms  as  far  north  as  the  Moray  Firth,  and  even  established  a 
fortified  station  on  its  shores.' 

§  9.  We  hear  nothing  from  the  meagre  historians  of  the 
period  of  any  other  military  expeditions  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  Roman  Empire  during  this  reign.  But  there  can  be  no 
dotibt  that  the  long  period  of  more  than  forty  years  during 
which  the  Roman  Empire,  under  the  successive  rule  of 
Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius,  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  peace 
and  tranquillity,  while  it  was  at  the  very  height  of  its  power 
and  extent,  must  hare  contributed  greatly  to  the  extension  of 
its  commercial  relations  with  the  surrounding  countries ;  and 
that  we  are  indebted  in  great  measure  to  this  source  for  the 
enlarged  geographical  knowledge  of  which  we  find  such 
abundant  evidence  in  the  work  of  Ptolemy.  Unfortunately 
we  possess  such  very  scanty  information  respecting  the  period 
in  question,  that  we  are  wholly  unable  to  trace  in  detail  the 
progress  of  this  extension,  or  to  present  anything  like  a  com- 
plete picture  of  the  relations  of  the  Roman  Empire,  whether 
commercial  or  diplomatic,  with  the  nations  beyond  their 
borders.    A  single  circumstance,  preserved  to  us  from  a  wholly 


i 
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•  No  Boman  inscriptions  have  been 
fouiid  beyoad  the  line  of  the  rampart, 
except  one  at  Arduch,  itbout  21)  miloB 
north  of  the  VHlIuni  of  Anlouicuii, 
where  there  are  eitenaife  rBmiiinn  of  a 
Boman  camp,  and  thin  aflhrda  so  evi- 
denoe  of  ita  date.  The  sttempte  to 
illustrate  the  anoiunt  tupagTaphyof  this 
pert  of  Britdin,  and  to  assisni  names  to 
the  forts  and  atoliunB  of  whith  remaina 
are  stUl  eitaiit,  whioli  have  beta  made 
in  ILa  work  of  StQart  (quoted  in  tlie 
Dreoodiiig  puto)  and  in  the  earlier 
■otk  of  lii'neml  Hoy  (MOili'T!/  Anli- 
quiiiet  o/  the  Baniaai  w  Ilritaiii,  fol. 
Lond.  1793)  are  unfortunately  ultu- 
gether  vitiated  by  the  reliance  plociad 


by  both  writers  on  the  work  RBcribed  to 
Kiohard  of  Cirenc^atei,  tlio  gpurioua 
charaotei  of  which  is  now  universally 
acknowtL'dgod. 

*  Thifl  IB  the  irripurii'  tfTparinBiHr 
(Ptol.  ii.  :;,  §  13)  a  name  obviously  a 
Iranelution  of  the  Roman  Caatra  Alata 
— which  would  appear  by  tlie  latitude 
and  longitude  aeaigned  to  it  to  liure 
bien  situated  lomewhere  on  the  Moray 
Firlh.  No  notice  of  such  a  pUw  is 
found  in  aoy  oilier  writer,  and  the 
Latin  form  Alata  Custra  is  not  found 
in  uny  ancient  author,  though  intro- 
daocd  inio  modern  uiaps  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  spurioiu  Biohard  of  Ciren- 
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different  quarter,  reveals  in  a  striking  manner  the  existence 
of  such  relations  to  an  extent  that  we  should  otherwise  have 
little  expected.  This  is  the  fact,  recorded  by  the  Chinese 
historians,  of  the  arrival  at  the  court  of  the  Chinese  emperor 
Hiwanti  in  a.d.  166,  of  an  embassy  from  Antun,  king  of 
Tathsin,  the  name  by  which  the  Boman  Empire  had  long 
been  known  to  the  Chinese.^  There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt 
that  the  name  of  Antun  is  no  other  than  Antoninus,  and  that 
the  embassy  in  question  must  have  been  dispatched  by  the 
emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  shortly  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne.  This  curious  notice  tends  at  once  to  explain  and  to 
confirm  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  work  of  Ptolemy,  com- 
posed about  the  same  time,  of  a  widely  extended  acquaintance 
with  these  remote  regions  of  Eastern  Asia,  though  of  a  very 
imperfect  character. 

To  the  same  period  also  must  apparently  be  referred  the 
expeditions  of  the  two  Boman  generals,  Septimius  Flaccus 
and  Julius  Matemus,  into  the  interior  of  Africa ;  but  as  the 
scanty  information  that  we  possess  concerning  them  is  derived 
wholly  from  the  brief  notice  of  them  by  Marinus  of  Tyre, 
their  consideration  will  best  be  reserved  for  the  next  chapter. 


*  See  Colonel  Yule's  CtUhay  and  the 
Way  ihiiher,  vol.  i.  p.  IxiL  I  must  refer 
my  readers  to  the  same  aathority  for 
an  account  of  the  knowledge  pre?ionsly 
possessed  by  the  Chinese  of  the  great 
empire  in  the  Sbu*  west,  of  which  they 
had  much  the  same  sort  of  yague  idea 


that  the  Romans  and  Greeks  had  of 
China.  **  There  were  few  people  who 
succeeded  in  reaching  so  remote  a 
region  *'  remarks  one  writer,  in  ahaiost 
the  verv  words  employed  by  the  author 
of  the  ^eriplus  in  regard  to  Thin». 
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NOTE  A,  p.  50r). 


Thocoh  the  name  of  Dacia  was  applied  by  the  Romans  in  a 
much  wider  sense,  the  part  of  the  country  which  was  permanently 
oconpied  by  them  seems  pi-actically  to  have  been  almost  coa&ned 
to  Transylvania.  Througbtmt  the  western  part  of  that  province 
Boman  inBcriptiona  and  antiquities  are  fuund  in  considerable 
nttmbors,  while  scarcely  any  occur  beyond  its  limits.  The  broad 
niarshy  plains  of  Hungaiy  (east  of  the  Theiss),  and  those  of  Wal- 
lachia  on  the  south  wore  probably  still  occupied  by  pastoral  and 
nomad  tribes,  and  never  became  the  abode  of  any  more  ]ierma~ 
nent  settlers. 

Onr  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  Roman  province  is 
derived  only  from  Ptolemy  (iii.  8),  together  with  throe  Hues  of 
route  given  in  the  Tabula  Feutingeriana  ;  the  Antouine  Itiuerary 
furnishing  no  routes  in  Dacia.  But  considerable  aHKistance  has  been 
derived  I'rum  inscriptiune,  and  the  evidence  of  onieling  remains; 
anil  the  researches  of  local  antiquarians  have  enabled  them  to 
determine  some  points  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  certainty.  The 
most  uoTthera  of  the  plucen  thuH  fised  is  rorolissiis,  the  site  of 
which  is  placed  at  Mojgrud,  in  the  extreme  north-west  corner  of 
Truusylvania,  on  the  slope  uf  the  Carpathians  totvardu  the  phiins 
of  Hungary,  The  main  line  oi' route  led  thither  from  SaruiiKege- 
thusa  (Varhely)  through  Apulum  (Karlahurg),  Potaiasa  (Thorda) 
and  Napoca  (Klauijonburg),  all  of  which  may  be  cousi  Jered  as  satis- 
faotoi'ily  determined.  Another  line  of  road  led  from  the  Danube 
up  the  valley  of  the  Aluta,  and  across  the  pass  of  the  Vulkan,  inio 
Tiansylvanitt,  where  it  joined  the  preceding  route  at  Apuluoj. 
The  occurrence  of  a  place  called  Castra  Trajana  on  this  line  of  road 
(Tab.  Pent.)  renders  it  probable  that  this  was  the  line  of  advance 
followed  by  Trujaii  daring  bis  second  campaign  ;  and  a  milestone 
bearing  his  name  found  near  Thorda  shows  that  the  Boman  arms 
were  carried  in  his  reign  into  the  very  heart  of  Transylvania.  But 
it  was  not  till  a  later  period  that  Apulum.  Nupoca  and  Porolisbus 
wei'e  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Boman  oulonies. 

The  insoriptiona  found  in  Dacia  are  fully  collected,  and  their 
bearings  on  the  geography  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  adm" 
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tration  of  the  province,  ably  discussed  by  Mommsen  in  the  Corpus 
Insoriptionum  Latinarum,  vol.  iii.  part  1 ;  a  work  in  which  he  has 
made  use  of  all  the  materials  collected  by  local  authorities,  and 
which  may  be  considered  as  altogether  superseding  those  of  earlier 
writers  on  the  same  subject. 

Ptolemy  describes  Dacia  as  bounded  by  the  Tibiscus  (Theiss) 
on  the  west,  and  extending  as  far  as  the  Hierasus  on  the  east ;  a 
name  not  found  in  any  other  author,  but  which  may  probably  be 
identified  with  the  Sereth,  a  considerable  river,  that  flows  into  the 
Danube  a  short  distance  above  its  confluence  with  the  Pruth.  It 
is  singular  that  the  name  of  the  latter  river,  though  known  to 
Herodotus,  is  not  found  in  Ptolemy.  The  strip  of  country  west  of 
the  Theiss,  intercepted  between  that  river  and  the  Danube,  was  in 
the  time  of  Ptolemy  still  occupied  by  an  independent  tribe  of  Sar- 
matian  origin,  whom  he  terms  the  Jazyges  Metanastad  (iii.  7), 
evidently  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  more  important 
people  of  the  same  name,  who  were  still  found  on  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Euxine,  adjoining  the  Eoxolani.  But  the  period  of 
their  emigration,  and  the  occasion  of  their  establishment  in  this 
region  are  wholly  unknown. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  curious  facts  in  the  ethnography  of  Europe 
that  while  Dacia  was  one  of  the  latest  provinces  added  to  the 
Koman  Empire  and  one  of  the  earliest  given  up  (having  been 
finally  abandoned  by  Aurelian  in  aj).  270),  the  inhabitants  should 
have  retained  the  use  of  the  Latin  language,  and  continued  to 
speak  a  Latin  dialect  down  to  our  own  times.  Nor  is  this  confined 
to  Transylvania  and  the  regions  which  we  know  to  have  been 
really  occupied  as  a  Boman  province,  but  extends  over  the  whole 
of  Wallachia,  as  well  as  Moldavia,  which  (so  far  as  we  know)  was 
never  occupied  by  the  Bomans  at  all. 


NOTE  B,  p.  510. 

TRAVELS   OP  HADRIAN. 


The  coins  relating  to  the  travels  of  Hadrian  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes.  1.  Those  commemorating  his  arrival  in  each 
province  or  city,  which  are  inscribed  with  "  Adventui  Aug." 
followed  by  that  name.  These  exist  for  Africa,  Alexandria,  Arabia, 
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Asia,  Bithj'Dia,  Britaania,  Cilicta.  Gallia,  Hispania,  Italia,  Ju6ffia, 
UaceHonia,  Mauretatiia,  MisRia.  Norioum,  Porthia,  Fhtygia,  Sicilia 
and  Thracia.  2,  Those  which  celebrate  his  munificent  care  in 
rBBtoring  and  improving  the  admioietralion  of  each  provincje,  by 
giving  him  the  title  of  its  "  restorer,"  as  "  Restitdtobi  Achai.*,"  &c. 
These  are  found  for  Achaia,  Africa,  Arabia,  Asia,  Bithynia,  Gallia, 
Eispaaia,  Italia,  Libya,  Macedonia,  Nicomedia,  Phrygia,  and 
Sicilia ;  while  another  of  the  8ame  series  proudly  designates  him 
as  "  Eestitutor  Orbis  TERRiKUM."  3.  Those  which  represent  the 
emperor  at  the  head  of  a  portion  of  his  army,  with  in  each  case  the 
coiTCBponding  designation  of  the  troops  to  which  it  refers.  Thus 
we  find  •'  EiercituB  Britannicua,  Cappadocicus,  Dacicus,  Germant- 
cns,  Hispanicus.  Mauretanicus,  McKsiacos,  Norioua,  Eteticus,  and 
Syriaous."  The  first  and  third  class  obyionsly  attest  the  actual 
presenoe  of  the  emperor  in  the  provinces  to  which  they  refer;  and 
the  same  may  be  fairly  assumed  of  the  second  class  also.  The  coins 
with  AovENTDi  Ana.  Paetih^  could  only  be  meant  to  commemorate 
the  emperor's  visit  to  the  Parthian  king.  It  was  an  obvious  elrelch 
of  flattery  to  apply  the  same  esprcHsion  to  this  as  to  the  other 
provinces.  A  fourth  class,  in  which  only  the  name  of  the  province 
is  found  (as  jEgyptos,  Africa,  Manretania,  tfec),  with  a  symbolical 
figure  representing  it,  can  hardly  be  considered  as  having  any 
direct  reference  to  the  visit  of  the  emperor;  as  similar  coins  of 
Britannia,  Cappadocia,  Mauretania,  &c.,  were  struck  in  the  reign 
of  his  successor  Antoninus  Pius,  who  never  travelled  at  all. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  these  coins,  like  the  greater  part  of  those 
of  Hadrian,  omit  to  mark  the  year  of  the  Tribunitian  power,  which 
would  have  enabled  us  to  assign  each  to  its  proper  year.  (See 
Eckhel,  Doclrina  Niimmomm  Veterun,  vol.  vi.  pp.  486-60 1  ;  Cohen, 
Midailles  Impiriales,  torn.  ii.  pp.  172-180,  &o.;  Gregoroviue,  6e»ek. 
des  KaUers  Hadrian,  pp.  26-44.  The  little  work  of  Greppo, 
Mhaoire  hut  les  Voyages  de  VEmpereur  Hadrien,  Paris,  1842,  contains 
no  additional  infoi-mation.) 
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MARINUS  TYRIUS. 

§  1.  To  the  period  that  we  have  just  been  considering — ^that 
from  Pliny  to  Ptolemy — belongs  a  work,  unfortunately  now 
lost  to  us,  but  which  must  unquestionably  have  formed  an 
important  contribution  to  the  progress  of  geography.  The 
treatise  of  Mabikus  of  Ttbe  is  known  to  us,  like  that  of 
Eratosthenes,  only  at  second  hand;  but  unlike  the  eminent 
writer  just  mentioned,  the  very  name  of  the  Tyrian  geographer 
would  have  been  unknown  to  us  had  it  not  been  for  the 
criticisms  and  references  of  his  successor  Ptolemy.  The  exact 
period  at  which  he  flourished  is  therefore  unknown :  we  can 
only  infer  from  the  manner  in  which  Ptolemy  speaks  of  him 
as  "the  latest  writer  of  his  Hme*'^  who  had  devoted  himself  to 
the  collection  of  geographical  facts,  that  he  was  very  nearly  con- 
temporary with  the  geographer  of  Alexandria,  and  the  same 
conclusion  may  also  be  derived  from  the  very  considerable 
extension  of  geographical  knowledge  which  he  displays, 
as  compared  with  Pliny  and  other  writers  of  the  preceding 
age.  Such  an  extended  acquaintance  with  distant  lands, 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Eoman  Empire,:could  hardly  arise 
from  anything  but  the  wider  commercial  relations,  which  had 
naturally  grown  up  during  the  long  period  of  peace  and  tran- 
quillity that  marked  the  age  of  the  Antonines.  Ptolemy  him- 
self must  have  composed  his  great  geographical  work  before 


1  ficroeros  rwp  naff  ^fMS.  Ptol.  i.  6, 
§  1.  The  foroe  of  this  expression 
seeniB  to  hAve  been  overlooked  b^  those 
modern  writers  who  place  Mannns  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  or 
nearly  half  a  century  before  Ptolemy. 
M.  Vivien  de  St  Ifaitin  even  assigns 


him  to  the  last  twenty  years  of  the 
first  century  (Le  Noni  de  VAfriqus 
dan»  VAntiquiU,  p.  214);  a  conclusion 
which  appears  to  me  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  statement  of  Ptolemy,  and  I 
know  of  no  other  authority. 
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the  end  of  that  period,  and  that  of  Marinus  must  apparently 
have  been  published  not  very  long  before.  We  are  told 
indeed,  and  the  circumstance  serves  to  show  the  diligence 
and  zeal  with  which  he  applied  himself  to  his  task,  that  he 
published  three  BUccessive  editions  of  his  geographical  treatise, 
the  last  of  which  appears  to  have  been  left  in  a  somewhat 
incomplete  state."  But  it  is  to  this  last  that  Ptolemy  espe- 
oially  refero,  and  which,  notwithstanding  the  faults  that 
he  points  out,  both  in  its  general  plan  and  in  particular 
details,  he  admits  that  he  took  for  the  general  basis  of  his 
own  work.^ 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  almost  impoaaibie  for  us,  in 
the  absence  of  the  original  treatise  of  Mariuus,  to  determine 
either  the  precise  degree  of  merit  to  which  he  is  entitled  for 
the  advances  that  he  made  in  geographical  science,  or  the  full 
extent  of  the  obligations  which  Ptolemy  owed  to  the  work  of 
his  immediate  precursor.  We  must  content  ourselves  with 
briefly  pointing  out  those  instances  in  which  we  are  distinctly 
informed  that  the  greatly  increased  knowledge  displayed  by 
Ptolemy  was  directly  derived  from  the  work  of  Marinus,  and 
indicating  still  more  briefly  the  general  outline,  as  well  as  the 
leading  errors  and  defects  of  his  geographical  system.  Some 
of  the  latter,  as  we  shall  see,  were  adopted  by  the  Alexandrian 
geographer,  and  through  his  means  perpetuated  down  to 
modern  times. 

5  2.  It  is  clear  that  Marinus  did  not  attempt  to  present  hia 
readers  with  a  complete  body  of  descriptive  geography,  such 
as  was  furnished  by  the  comprehensive  work  of  Straho.  His 
object,  like  that  of  Eratosthenes  at  an  earlier  period,  was 
simply  to  correct  and  reform  the  map  of  the  world,*  so  as  to 


'  ThiBiHcleftrljimplkdinPtolfiuy'fl 
Btattment  that  he  Iiad  not  bctii  abls  to 
cotDplGto  Ibe  mnp  (o  accciinii&ii;  tliia 
IbbI  ediUcn  (8.1  ri  ^h  ipeiam  Hari  tJ,» 
TtXiuToJoi'  MoiTiF,  is  Burdt  ^ffi,  ■rlreuia 
■aroTpiii^ai.  Ptol.  i.  17,  §  1).  But  1 
rnimnt  underalBiid  how  Letrnnne  slid 
Wildberg  can  como  lo  the  wntlnBion 


that  the  prewding  editions  atso  wero 
anaccompinied  bymnps.  The  contraiy 
inferenoi!  teems  to  be  ibe  natural  meao- 
int;  of  Ptolemy's  worda. 

*  i.  0. 

*  SiapiStrai  rir  ■fHiypa^uihi'  wiyaxa. 
See  Clippler  XVI.  p.  619.  It  would 
even  oppeur,  from  the  manner  in  which 
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adapt  it  both  to  the  increased  knowledge  of  distant  countries, 
and  to  the  improved  state  of  mathematical  science,  which  were 
possessed  in  his  day.  But  as  he  seems  to  have  been  fully 
aware  of  the  imperfect  condition  in  which  the  latter  still 
remained,  and  of  the  very  deficient  data  that  existed  for  the 
foundation  of  a  sound  mathematical  geography,  he  deyoted 
himself  more  especially  to  the  collection  of  all  existing  mate- 
rials, such  as  were  furnished  him  by  the  statements  of  e€U*lier 
authors  combined  with,  and  corrected  by,  the  itineraries  and 
information  which  he  was  able  to  collect  from  merchants  and 
other  travellers  in  his  own  day.»  The  diligence  with  which  he 
brought  together  all  these  available  materials,  as  well  as  the 
critical  sagacity  which  he  displayed  in  their  application,  and 
the  candour  with  which  he  corrected  in  the  later  editions  of  his 
work  what  he  himself  considered  as  errors  in  the  previous 
editions,  are  extolled  in  the  highest  terms  by  Ptolemy,  who 
even  states  that  if  it  were  not  for  certain  errors  into  which  he 
heul  fallen,  as  well  as  for  the  imperfect  condition  of  the  latest 
edition  of  his  work,  he  should  have  himself  adopted  it  without 
further  investigation  as  the  basis  of  his  own  labours.*  As  it 
is,  we  may  probably  infer  that,  in  almost  all  cases  where  we 
have  no  indication  to  the  contrary,  the  materials  from  which  the 
Alexandrian  geographer  drew  his  conclusions  were  furnished 
to  him  by  his  Tyrian  predecessor. 

§  3.  The  leading  points  on  which  Ptolemy  felt  himself 
called  upon — and  undoubtedly  with  justice — to  depart  from 
the  conclusions  of  Marinus,  affected  the  determination  of  those 
cardinal  conditions  in  constructing  a  map  of  the  world,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  notions  of  geography, — the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  inhabited  world.  We  have  seen  that  on  this 
subject  the  views  of  Eratosthenes  had  been  adopted  with  little 
alteration  by  subsequent  geographers,  down  to  the  time  of 
Strabo,  and  though  Artemidorus  and  others  had  given  measure* 


Ptolemy  refers  to  the  work  of  his  pre- 
decessor (i.  6,  §  IX  as  if  the  Yery  title 
of  his  work  indicated  this  as  its  object ; 


but  it  was,  at  all  events,  the  scope  and 
pnrpose  of  the  whole. 
*  PtoL  i.  6,  §  1.  •  Ibid.  §  2, 
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menta  diiTering  more  or  less  from  those  of  EratostheDes,  the 
discrepancy  was  not  such  as  to  give  rise  to  any  material  alter- 
ation in  the  genoml  outLine  thus  established.  But  in  the 
interval  between  the  time  of  Strabo  and  that  of  Marinus  dis- 
coveries had  been  made  which  necessitated  a  great  change  in 
the  existing  maps,  and  opened"  the  eyes  of  geographers  to  a 
vast  extension  of  the  two  great  continents  of  Africa  and  Asia, 
towards  the  south  and  east,  far  exceeding  what  had  previously 
been  suspected.  Marinus  was,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  first  to 
embody  the  information  thus  obtained  in  his  geographical 
work,  and  apply  it  to  the  correction  of  the  maps  previously 
received.  But  in  doing  so  he  was  unfortunately  misled,  either 
by  the  natural  disposition  to  exaggerate  new  discoveries,  or  by 
a  misconception  of  the  authorities  on  which  he  relied,  to  give 
such  an  enormous  and  undue  extension  to  the  geographical 
results  which  he  deduced  from  them,  as  to  convert  these  real 
additions  to  existing  knowledge  into  gross  exaggerations,  and 
distort  the  newly  constructed  map  of  the  world  with  errors  as 
great  as  those  of  his  predecessors,  though  of  a  directly  opposite 
character. 

§  4.  The  first  of  these  great  alterations— that  affecting  the 
breadth  of  the  inhabited  world — was  based  mainly  upon  the 
result  of  two  expeditiims  made  by  Goman  generals  into  the 
interior  of  Africa,  of  which  we  know  nothing,  except  from  the 
notice  of  them  by  Marinus  on  this  occasion,  but  concerning 
which  he  appears  to  have  obtained  some  trustworthy  informa- 
tion, or  what  he  himself  regarded  as  such. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Goman  arms  had  been  carried  during 
the  reign  of  Augustus  (b.c.  19)  as  far  as  the  land  of  the 
Garamantes,  the  modern  Fezzan ; '  and  though  the  Roman 
Emperors  never  attempted  to  establish  their  dominion  over 
the  country,  they  appear  to  have  permanently  maintained 
friendly  relations  with  its  rulers,  which  enabled  their  officers 
to  make  use  of  the  oasis  of  the  Garamantes  as  their  point  of 


'  Sea  CLaptor  XX.  p.  184. 
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departure  from  which  to  penetrate  farther  into  the  interior. 
Setting  out  from  thence,  a  general  named  Septimius  Flaccus, 
who  was  at  the  time  governor  of  the  province  of  Africa, 
'*  arrived  at  the  land  of  the  Ethiopians  after  a  march  of 
three  months  towards  the  south."  Another  commander, 
named  Julius  Matemus,  apparently  at  a  later  date,  setting 
out  from  Leptis  Magna,  proceeded  from  thence  to  Gkirama, 
where  he  united  his  forces  with  those  of  the  King  of  the  Grara- 
mantes,  who  was  himself  imdertaking  a  hostile  expedition 
against  the  Ethiopians,  and  their  combined  armies,  ^^  after 
manning  for  fowr  months  towards  the  sotUh,  arrived  at  a 
country  inhabited  by  Ethiopians,  called  Agisymba,  in  which 
rhinoceroses  abounded."* 

§  5.  This  very  scanty  notice  contains  all  the  information 
that  has  been  preserved  to  us  in  regard  to  the  expeditions  in 
question,  which  would  have  been  such  important  and  interest- 
ing additions  to  the  history  of  African  exploration,  had  we 
possessed  any  details  concerning  them,  or  any  means  of  verify- 
ing or  correcting  their  results.*  In  the  absence  of  all  such 
assistance,  we  must  be  content  to  acquiesce  in  the  conclusion, 
which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  the  Roman  commanders 
succeeded  in  crossing  the  Great  Desert,  and  arrived  at  the 
land  of  the  Ethiopians,  as  they  termed  the  coimtry  beyond 
it — now  known  as  Soudan  or  Negroland.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  the  particular  point  reached,  or  the  district 
designated  as  Agisymba.^    Had  they  pursued  a  course  due 


*  Ptol.  L  S,  §  5.  The  oonoludinff 
phrase  in  the  original,  fyia  ol  fiyoK^ 
porrts  <rvy4pxorr€Uj  is  very  singmar,  ua 
if  the  rhinoceroses  iiMed  to  congregate 
at  some  appointed  place,  like  the  in- 
habitants of  a  given  district  in  the 
agora  of  their  chief  town. 

*  We  are  unfortunately  also  left 
wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  date  of 
these  remarkable  expeditions.  M. 
Vivien  de  St.  Martin  is  compelled  by 
the  date  that  he  assigns  to  the  work  of 
Marinus  to  refer  them  to  the  first  cen- 
tury after  Christ;  bat  it  is  fiur  more 


grobable  that  they  belonged  to  the  first 
alf  of  the  succeeding  century,  during 
which  (as  we  have  seen)  many  causes 
combined  to  give  a  fresh  stimulus  to 
geographical  inquiry.  They  must  cer- 
tainly have  been  subsequent  to  the 
time  of  Pliny,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  that  writer  would  have 
left  them  unnoticed. 

*  The  difficulty  is  increased  by  the 
vague  and  uncertain  manner  in  which 
Ptolemy  himself  employs  the  term.  In 
the  first  passage,  where  he  is  citing 
the  aocount  given  by  Marinus,  pro- 
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south  from  Fezzan,  this  would  have  brought  them  to  the  Lake 
Tchad,  and  the  region  now  forming  the  kingdom  of  Bornou. 
But  so  remarkable  a  natural  feature  as  this  great  lake  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  be  noticed :  and  the  absence  of  all 
mention  either  of  a  lake  or  great  river  would  seem  to  prove 
that  the  part  of  Soudan  which  they  reached  must  have  been 
intermediate  between  the  Lake  Tchad  on  the  one  side  and  the 
Niger  (Quorra  or  Joliba)  on  the  other.* 

Nor  is  there  anjiihing  improbable  in  the  time  assigned  for 
the  duration  of  the  march.  Caravans  at  the  present  day  take 
more  than  two  months  on  the  journey  from  Mourzuk  to  the 
Lake  Tchad,'  and  an  army  would  necessarily  occupy  a  still 
longer  time.  It  is  difficult  indeed  to  understand  how  any 
considerable  force  could  have  been  supplied  with  water  upon 
such  a  march,  but  Marinus  himself  pointed  out  that  they  were 
often  obliged  to  take  long  and  forced  marches  in  order  to 
reach  places  where  there  were  wells.*  Such  exertions  however 
in  the  case  of  a  long  continued  march  invaviably  require 
corresponding  periods  of  repose ;  and  the  day's  marches  of  a 
caravan  are  frequently  very  short.  It  seems  incredible  that 
any  geographer  accustomed  to  compute  distances  from  itine- 
raries should  have  allowed  himself  to  regard  these  three  or 
four  months  as  if  they  had  been  all  days  of  continuous  march- 
ing at  a  rapid  rate.  Yet  this  is  what  Marinus  appears  to  have 
done,  and  thus  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  Agisymba  was 
situated  not  less  than  24,080  stadia,  or  2468  geographical  miles 
eoath  of  the  equator!  This  result  was  indeed  so  startling  that 
he  felt  himself  compelled  to  diminish  the  distance  hy  ra(Aer 
more  than  one-half  (!) — a  sufBciently  l>old  proceeding — and 
thus  to  reduce  it  to  12,000  stadia — a  conclusion  which  would 


bablv 

ElhiopiliTiB  (d^Ufrreai  lit  tJjc  'Ayiiru^iSo 
Xifor  -rot  Kiiiiwwv,  i.  8,  ^  5).  But  bo 
olBGwhere  (iv.  9,  S  5)  ^peala  of  it  as  an 
oxtensive  oouatry,  Btretching  far  alonR 
tlie  borders  of  (he  unknown  iand,  and 
npby  the  tenn  as  co.«iton- 


aivo  with  Southern  Etiiiopis. 

'  Ptolemy  himself  reuiarkB  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  aBSBmo  their  line 
of  marrh  to  have  been  aiwavs  due  »oulk, 
and  gives  this  aa  a  reason  for  onrtailing 
-"'-  ■  itann  in  latitHde. 
Note  A,  p.  637. 
1.  i.  10,  §  % 
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place  Agisymba  nearly  on  the  southern  tropic.*  As  the 
northern  boundary  of  Soudan  is  really  situated  in  about 
14^  north  latitude,  or  nearly  in  the  same  parallel  with  that 
already  well  known  to  Greek  geographers  as  passing  through 
the  Land  of  Cinnamon  and  the  territory  of  the  Sembritae,  the 
error  still  remains  one  of  astounding  magnitude,  which  in  the 
absence  of  the  original  authorities  and  of  all  details  it  is  hard 
to  understand  or  explain.  At  the  same  time,  as  Ptolemy 
justly  observes,  there  was  no  reason  for  this  enormous  reduc- 
tion of  his  original  result,  which  would  not  have  justified  the 
reducing  it  still  farther.* 

§  6.  It  is  singular  that  the  Tyrian  geographer  found,  as  he 
considered,  a  confirmation  of  this  extraordinary  conclusion  in 
another  calculation,  wholly  independent  of  the  preceding,  but 
in  fact  equally  erroneous.  According  to  this,  the  Promontory  of 
Prasum,  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa — the  most  southerly  point 
of  that  continent  with  which  he  was  acquainted — was  distant 
not  less  than  27,800  stadia  to  the  south  of  the  equator;  a 
statement  which,  as  Ptolemy  points  out,  would  place  it  in 
SS""!-  south  latitude,  or  as  far  to  the  south  of  the  equator  as  the 
regions  beyond  the  Palus  Mseotis  were  to  the  north  of  it.' 
This  astonishing  conclusion  was  derived,  like  the  preceding 
one,  from  a  false  calculation  from  facts  in .  themselves  not 
without  interest.  We  have  seen  in  our  examination  of  the 
Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  Sea  that  in  the  days  of  its  author 
the  Greek  merchants  already  navigated  the  Indian  Ocean 
along  the  east  coast  of  Africa  as  far  as  a  place  called  Bhapta, 
and  it  is  evident  that  such  voyages  continued  to  be  made 
more  and  more  frequently.  One  of  these  navigators,  named 
Diogenes,  after  having  passed  Cape  Aromata  (Guardafui),  was 
carried  away  by  a  strong  northerly  wind,  and  driven  along  the 
coast  of  the  Troglodytes  for  twenty-five  days,  until  he  reached 
"  the  lakes  from  which  the  Nile  flows,"  which  were  but  little 
to  the  north  of  the  promontory  of  Bhapta.^     Again,  another 

»  Ptol.  L  8,  §  3.  I      •  PtoL  i.  9,  §  1.    The   mention  of 

*  Ibid.  9,  §  6.  ^  Ibid.  8,  §  2.      |  "  the  lakes  from  which  the  Nile  flows  " 
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navigator,  named  Theophilua,  on  his  return  from  Bhapta  was 
carried  away  in  like  manner  by  a  south  wind,  and  reached 
Cape  Aromata  in  twenty  days.'  These  voyages  appear  to 
have  been  selected  by  Marinua  on  account  of  their  continuous 
character ;  in  the  second  case,  it  appears  that  it  was  estimated 
by  Theophilus  himself  that  he  made  out  1000  stadia  in  each 
day  and  night's  voyage,  and  hence  Jtarinus  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  distance  of  Rhapta  from  Cape  Aromata 
was  not  less  than  20,000  stadia.  The  promontory  of  Prasmn 
he  placed  "  many  days'  voyage "  to  the  south  of  Bhapta, 
though  a  certain  Dioscorus  (otherwise  unknown)  was  oited  as 
stating  that  the  distance  was  only  5000  stadia.^ 

There  is  here  some  confusion  or  error  which  we  are  unable 
to  explain,  as  the  distances  here  given  would  not  carry  the 
position  of  Prasum  near  so  far  south  as  the  original  statement 
given  by  Ptolemy ;  but  it  is  of  little  consequence,  as  it  appears 
that  Marinus  himself  thought  it  necessary  to  curtail  this  dis- 
tance also,  as  he  had  done  that  of  Agisymba,  and  to  just 
about  the  same  extent,  so  as  to  bring  the  two  upon  the  same 
parallel,  or  24  degrees  south  of  the  equator.  Such  a  pro- 
ceeding was  in  both  cases  entirely  arbitrary,  and  is  justly 
censured  by  Ptolemy  as  such,  though  he  himself  has  recourse 
to  much  the  same  expedient.  In  point  of  fact,  the  error  in 
this  case  (though  very  great)  was  much  less  than  in  regard  to 
Agisymba,  the  position  of  Rhapta,  which  (as  we  have  seen),' 
must  have  been  situated  on  the  coast  somewhere  opposite  to 
Zanzibar,  being  really  about  6°  south  of  the  equator,  and 
therefore  not  less  than  twenty  degrees  of  latitude  south  of  the 
frontier  of  Soudan,  or  the  supposed  position  of  Agisymba. 
That  of  the  promontory  of  Prasum,  which  is  here  mentioned 
for  the  first  time,  but  continued  to  he  regarded  by  Ptolemy 
and  his  successors  as  the  southern  limit  of  the  known  world, 
is  very  obscurely  indicated.     It  is  identified  by  D'Anvilie  and 


ill  this  passage,  in  connection  with  the  |   return  to  tliiB  poiot  heroaftei. 
voynKC   along  the  eoat  coast,  ia  verj  '  Ptol.  i.  9,  §  1-        '  Ibid.  ^§  ^ 

atHrtling  and    perpleiing.      We  shiill  [      '  See  OhRptor  XXV.  p.  454. 
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other  modem  writers  with  Cape  Delgado,  an  important  head- 
land about  5  degrees  south  of  the  supposed  position  of  Bhapta ; 
a  suggestion  that  appears  plausible  enough,  but  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  no  more  than  a  conjecture.^ 

§  7.  While  Marinus  thus  extended  the  limits  of  the  known 
world  towards  the  south,  he  acquiesced  in  the  received  opinion 
as  to  its  extension  towards  the  north,  adopting  as  its  limit  in 
this  direction  the  parallel  through  the  island  of  Thule,  which  he 
conceived  as  passing  to  the  north  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
so  that  there  was  continuous  sea  in  this  direction.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  island  which  he  designated  by  this  name, 
as  well  as  his  successor  Ptolemy,  was  in  fact  the  group  of  the 
Shetlands ;  the  position  of  which,  at  a  considerable  distance  to 
the  north  of  the  Orcades,  had  in  his  time  come  to  be  a  re- 
cognized fact  in  geography.*  But  we  have  no  information  as 
to  the  grounds  which  induced  him  to  place  this  parallel  in 
63^  north  latitude,  or,  according  to  the  system  adopted  both 
by  him  and  Ptolemy,  at  a  distance  of  31,500  stadia  from  the 
equinoctial  line.^  Combining  this  assumption  with  that  of 
the  southern  limit  of  Africa  in  24°  south  latitude,  he  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  total  breadth  of  the  inhabited  world 
was  not  less  than  87  degrees  of  latitude. 

§  8.  But  if  Marinus  added  thus  largely  to  the  previously 
received  estimates  of  the  breadth  of  the  world,  he  extended  its 
supposed  length  in  a  still  greater  proportion.  Its  limit  to  the 
west  was  indeed  so  clearly  marked  by  nature,  that  no  con- 
siderable change  was  here  possible.  Marinus  had  however  the 
merit  of  pointing  out  that  the  Fortunate  Islands,  situated  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  lay  considerably  to  the  west  of  the  meridian 


*  The  arguments  brought   by   BIr.  I   Agricola  during  its  voyage  round  the 


Cooley  against  this  identification 
(Claudius  Ptolemy  and  the  Nils.  p.  88) 
do  not  appear  to  me  at  aU  conclusiye : 
but  there  is  no  proof  either  Tvay.  In 
any  case  it  was  placed  much  too  far 
south  of  Rhapta. 

*  *  We  have  seen  that  Thule  was  sup- 
posed to  ha?e  been  $een  by  the  fleet  of 


north  coast  of  Britain  (Chapter  XXYI. 
p.  492).  What  thev  did  see  could 
obviously  only  be  the  Shetlimds:  it 
remained  for  the  geographers  to  assign 
it  a  potdtion  in  accordance  with  their 
system. 
»  Ptol.  i.  7,  §  1, 
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passing  through  the  Sacred  Promontory  of  Spain,  which  had 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  the  westemmoat  extremity  of  the 
world,  and  that  two  degrees  and  a  half  of  longitude  must  be 
added  on  this  account  try  the  calculation  of  its  total  length.^ 
Hence  he  appears  throughout  his  work  to  have  reckoned  his 
longitudes,  in  the  same  manner  as  was  done  by  Ptolemy  after 
him,  from  the  supposed  meridian  of  the  Fortunate  Ishmds. 
Nor  did  he  introduce  any  material  change  in  estimating  the 
length  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  We  have  seen  that  this  was 
calculated  by  Eratosthenes  at  26,500  stadia,'  a  result  exceed- 
ing the  truth  by  rather  more  than  one-fifth,  llarinns  (who  is 
followed  in  this  part  of  his  work  by  Ptolemy)  appears  to  have 
reckoned  only  24,800  stadia  along  the  parallel  of  36°,  or,  as  it 
was  commonly  called  by  Greek  geographers,  the  parallel  of 
Rhodes — &om  the  Strait  of  the  Columns  to  Isaus.  But  from 
the  erroneous  principle  of  graduation  which  he  had  adopted, 
he  considered  this  distance  as  equivalent  to  not  less  than 
62  degrees  of  longitude,  instead  of  about  51J  degrees,  which 
it  really  represents,"  and  thus  added  an  error  of  more  than 
10  degrees  to  the  length  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  it  appeared 
on  his  map.  Proceeding  from  thence  eastwards,  he  prolonged 
this  parallel,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  had  been  done  by 
Eratosthenes  and  Artemidorus  before  him,  across  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  to  Ecbatana  and  the  Caspian  Gates ;  thence  to 
Hecatompylos  in  Farthia,  and  through  Hyrcania,  Aria  and 
Margiana  to  Bactra.  But  with  regard  to  tho  distances  on  this 
line  of  route,  as  well  as  its  prolongation  still  farther  eastward, 
he  possessed  materials,  which  he  considered  as  superior  to 
any  that  had  been  accessible  to  preceding  geographers,* 


■  Ptol.  i.  12,  g  II.  Of  comae  the 
addltiOD  thus  luntlo  vas  in  tcnlit; 
wIioU}  iDBcleqtULle;  tlio  meridian  of 
Ferro,  tbe  wsbteruauat  oF  the  Ounary 
iHlandii,  being'  ueBrl;  9  degrecB  of  lon- 
^tude  farther  west  than  the  Kacrtd 
L'iomnntoi7.  But  it  woa  a  nli'p  in  tlio 
riglit  dirictiuD. 
'  Bee  ChBpler  XTI.  p.  631. 


*  Ptol.  I.  e.  For  tha  examination  of 
the  details  on  whi<;b  thia  conctiuion  is 
founded  Bee  tbe  next  chuptel. 

"  It  is  B  [ortunnte  accident — for  when 
ne  cousidei  the  number  of  uneeitun 
data  upon  vitiicli  it  h  bused,  we  am 
bnrdly  coll  it  atiythiQK  clce—tbat  tho 
[KUitionof  Bactia,  theuuit  reullyibidtsn 
point  along  this  fundnnii  ^■-'  — "-' 


fundnniuDtal  iwnJIe}^ 
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§  9.  We  have  already  seen  how  considerable  a  trade  had 
been  established  by  the  Romans  under  the  Empire,  with  the 
silk-producing  countries  of  Eastern  Asia,  or  the  Land  of  the 
Seres,  as  they  termed  it.  This  trade  was  evidently  carried  on 
by  two  principal  caravan  routes :  the  one  leading  directly  from 
China  itself  through  the  whole  extent  of  Chinese  Tartary  to 
the  great  range  of  the  Bolor  or  Pamir,  and  the  frontiers  of 
Bactria;  the  other  crossing  the  Himalayas  into  India  and 
descending  to  Falibothra  and  the  Indian  ports,  from  whence 
it  was  again  transmitted  to  the  Greek  and  Boman  merchants. 
The  existence  of  this  second  channel  of  communication  is 
clearly  pointed  out  by  the  author  of  the  Periplus,^  and  was 
evidently  an  important  branch  of  trade  in  his  day.  But  it  is 
probable  that  already  at  a  much  earlier  period,  the  trade  in 
silk  was  carried  on,  to  some  extent  at  least,  by  the  overland 
route  through  Central  Asia :  and  the  extension  of  the  Chinese 
dominions  to  the  chain  of  the  Bolor  ^  must  have  contributed 
greatly  to  facilitate  and  promote  it.  The  first  distinct  notice 
of  it  that  we  find,  is  that  of  Marinus,  but  this  refers  to  the  trade 
as  one  already  well  known  and  established.  Among  the 
merchants  who  carried  it  on  was  one  named  Maes,  of  Mace- 
donian origin,  but  who  was  also  known  by  the  Boman  name  of 
Titianus,  who  compiled  an  itinerary  of  the  route  followed  in 
his  day  by  traders,  from  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates  to  the 
city  of  Sera,  which  was  regarded  as  the  capital  of  the  Seres.' 
But  this  itinerary,  though  adopted  by  Marinus  as  his  chief 
authority  for  the  route  in  question,  and  consequently  for  the 
position  of  Sera,  was  not  the  result  (as  he  tells  us  himself) 
of  the  personal  observations  of  Maes,  but  of  the  statements  he 
collected  from  the  travelling  agents  that  he  employed ;  *  and 


was  80  very  nearly  the  truth.  The  city 
of  Balkh  is  actually  situated  in  36°  40' 
N.  lai  or  less  than  15'  north  of  the 
true  latitude  of  Rhodes.  The  correct- 
ness of  such  an  important  point  in  the 
very  heart  of  Asia  was  a  material  ad- 
vantage towards  the  geographical  ar- 
rangement of  the  whole  continent 

VOL.  11.  2  M 


>  See  Chapter  XXV.  p.  476. 
'  See  Colonel  Yule's  Cathay  amd  the 
Way  thither,  voL  L  p.  liv. 

•  Ptol.  i.  11,  §  7. 

*  Mdri  ydp  ^cl  run  .  .  .  <rvyypd;^wr' 
Bturiiw  iufifiirfnia'uff  M*  albrhy  ifnKBotrra, 
9uar€fix^dfMP0P  9^  timu  wpbs  rohs  %tipas, 
he. 
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it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  any  of  these  had  themaelves 
penetrated  as  far  as  Sera. 

§  10.  Yet  some  portion  of  the  information  thus  collected  is 
curious  and  interesting.  The  route  in  question  lay  through 
comparatively  well  known  regions  as  far  as  Eactria ;  though 
both  Marinus  and  Ptolemy  adopt  the  measures  thus  furnished 
which  were  given  in  schoeni  or  paraaangs — aa  if  they  were  of 
more  authority  than  any  others  they  possessed.'  But  from 
Bactria  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Seres,  the  line  of  route  was  one 
wholly  unknown  to  former  geographers,  and  which  was  very 
imperfectly  known  even  in  modem  times  down  to  our  own 
day.  The  course  taken  appears  to  have  been — so  far  as  can 
be  gathered  from  the  account  as  preserved  by  Ptolemy,  which 
unfortunately  is  far  from  clear — at  first  to  the  north-east  as 
far  as  the  western  foot  of  the  mountain  country  of  the  Comedi 
(the  Bolor?),  then  across  or  through  this  mountain  country 
till  they  came  to  a  deep  valley  or  ravine,  "  ascending  which 
one  came  to  a  place  called  the  Stone  Tower,  from  whence  the 
mountains  trended  away  towards  the  east,  till  they  joined 
the  chain  of  the  Imaiis,  which  extends  upwards  towards  the 
north  from  Palibothra."  *  Imperfect  as  is  this  account,  it 
certainly  seems  to  point  to  a  route  lying  across  the  great 
chain  or  rather  watershed  of  the  Pamir,  and  the  Stone  Tower 
was  doubtless  erected  for  the  purpose  at  once  of  marking  and 
protecting  the  passage.  But  the  indications  are  too  yague  to 
admit  of  any  more  precise  determination,  and  the  distances, 
which  were  given  by  the  author  in  schoeni,  have  unfortunately 
not  been  preserved  to  us.' 

But  from  this  point  a  complete  change  takes  place  in  the 
nature  of  the  information  on  which  Marinus  relied.     Thus  far, 


'  Ptoi.  i.  ii,§4. 
•  Id.  i.  12,  S  9. 

'  Reoent  explorationa  have,  however, 
done  muohto  impcove  ourBCijiiniatnDce 
with  the   regions  in   queBtion  ■    — •-' 
Booording  to  Colonel  Yult  "-  -    - 
of  the  Oomedi  can  be  di 

e  of  the  ChineBe  an-  I   liopelees,  from 

'   the  data  fumighed 


thoritiea  in  the  diBtriots  n 


DarwM  and   RoehMi ;    both   of  tbem 

on  the  upper  course  of  Ihe  Oxus.    It 

would  tlierrfure  Hppeur  thiit  tLo  route 

in  Uiia  port  nscendMi  the  tbIIgj'  of  tbnt 

river  {see  Prorvedingt  of  Geographical 

e  position   i   Society  for  1877,  p.  137).  But  its  Deoivr 

ileiy  filed  i   identifloation  may  safely  be  pnmuunoed 

linese  »u-  I   hopelees,  from  the  nC * 
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an  itinerary  had  been  given  which  stated  the  distances  in 
schoeni  from  one  principal  point  to  another,  the  last  of  these, 
a  distance  of  50  sduxni  (1500  stadia),  being  reckoned  to  the 
Stone  Tower,  apparently  from  the  beginning  of  the  ascent 
of  the  mountain  range.*  The  vagueness  of  this  mode  of 
computation  and  the  erroneous  results  that  would  follow  from 
regarding  them  as  in  all  cases  equal  to  30  stadia,  have  already 
been  pointed  out,*  but  still  they  afforded  some  kind  of 
approximation  to  the  truth,  and  Ptolemy  justly  regards  them 
as  furnishing  a  basis  for  the  construction  of  a  map,  after  being 
subjected  to  certain  corrections.  But  with  regard  to  the 
remainder  of  the  route  from  the  Stone  Tower  to  Sera,  all  that 
Maes  had  been  able  to  collect  was  that  it  was  ^'a  seven 
months'  journey"  fix)m  the  one  to  the  other,  and  we  are 
expressly  told  that  he  furnished  no  details  of  any  kind  con- 
cerning it.^  The  conclusion  appears  irresistible  that  his  own 
agents  had  not  themselves  performed  the  journey,  but  had 
received  the  silk  at  the  Chinese  frontier  fix)m  traders  of  the 
country,  who  would  naturally  give  vague  and  exaggerated 
accounts  of  the  distance  from  which  their  goods  were  brought. 
Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  Marinus  appears  to  have  fallen 
into  the  very  same  error  in  regard  to  this  distance  as  he  had 
done  with  respect  to  the  interior  of  Africa — that  of  accepting 
the  seven  months  as  if  it  had  been  a  definite  statement  of  the 
number  of  days  actually  employed  in  travelling,  and  comput- 
ing from  thence  the  distance  traversed  at  the  rate  of  so  many 
stadia  per  day.  He  thus  arrived  at  the  enormous  result  that 
the  distance  from  the  Stone  Tower  to  the  city  of  Sera  was  not 
less  than  36,200  stadia,  or  3620  geographical  miles ;  ^  and  in 


•  Ptol.  i.  12,  §  8. 

*  See  Chapter  Y III.  p.  800,  and  Chap. 
X.  Note  B,  p.  360.  Mannns, like  Isidore 
of  Chfurax,  evidently  employed  the  name 
of  ichoini  as  equivalent  to  parusanga. 

»  Ptol.  i.  11,  §  8.  This  is  justly 
referred  to  by  Ptolemy  himself  as  a 
proof  of  the  exaggeration  of  the  dis- 
tance assigned  {ivraSfBa  Si  ml  rh  tiffikw 


ivh    r&w    i^wffdrrmp  Ivropias   rtrbs   h 

rh  rov  xp^yov  fiifKos). 

'  Ptol.  i.  12,  §  1.  From  the  expres- 
siofi  of  Ptolemy — rh  wKfjBos  rmv  ix  rris 
IvTOfiifrov  frrafuurfutd  avytcyofi4ytfw  trror 
9lmr — it  seems  certain  that  this  was 
actually  the  mode  of  computation  em- 
ployed by  Marinus,  preposterous  as  it 
may  appear. 
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laying  this  down  ou  his  map  he  appears  to  hare  assumed  that 
the  direction  was  due  east,  so  that  Sera  lay  (according  to  his 
computation  of  500  stadia  to  a  degree)  more  than  ninety 
degrees  of  longitude  (!)  east  of  the  Stone  Tower.^  He  came  to 
the  conclusion  also — upon  what  grounds  we  know  not,  and  it 
is  diftieult  to  imagine  what  foundation  he  had  for  the  state- 
ment—that  the  Stone  Tower  was  situated  in  the  same  latitude 
with  Byzantium  (which  according  to  his  system  he  placed 
more  than  seven  degrees  north  of  the  parallel  of  Rhodes), 
while  Sera  was  nearly  on  the  same  parallel  with  the  Helles- 
pont, about  two  degrees  farther  south.* 

§  11.  But  while  the  conclusion  thus  arrived  at  by  Marinus 
was  vastly  in  escess  of  the  truth,  and  the  attempt  to  assign 
a  definite  position  in  latitude  and  longitude  to  a  city  con- 
cerning which  he  possessed  such  vague  information  as  Sera 
was  utterly  futile,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  was  the  first 
among  ancient  geographers  to  recognize  the  fact  of  the  vast 
extension  of  the  continent  of  Asia  to  the  east  of  the  Bolor 
range  and  the  confines  of  Bactria,  which  in  the  time  of  Strobo 
still  formed  the  limit  of  geographical  knowledge  in  this  direc- 
tion.* It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  case  also  he  found  a 
confirmation  of  this  important  addition  to  the  geography  of 
his  predecessors  in  the  corresponding  extension  which  recent 
^discoveries  in  the  Indian  Ocean  enabled  and  (in  his  opinion) 
authorised  him  to  give  to  the  southern  coasts  of  Asia,  and  the 
regions  which  were  included  by  the  Greeks  under  the  general 
name  of  India. 

We  hero  again  find  him  pursuing  very  much  the  same 
course,  and  falling  into  the  same  errors,  as  in  regard  to  his 


■  ium.  JToi 
io  one  balF,  re 
MiiTinus  muBt 

L90r.  He,  then 
a  degree  of  lui 
of  latitude  pe  v 
□T  40  G.  miles. 
'  Ibid.  Pto 
tbnt  tliix  diSin 


1*1016111;,  who  reduces  this 

balF,  rechoDS  it  45i°:  an  thnt 

MiiTinus  muBt  lukve  mode  it  equal  to 

T   He,  tUcireforB.evideQUy  reckoned 

igree  of  longitude  in  tliis  parallt:! 

of  latitude  pe  uquivalent  to  40tl  btadiu 

40  G.  miles. 

5mv  inatlT  iminta  out 

Bllf 


renders  it  clear  iLat  tlie  onarse  was 
□ot  on  a  direct  parallel ;  and  that 
pllnwaiice  must  be  nutde  fur  tbia.  But 
tlie  emir  resulting  from  this  eanae 
would  be  utterly  insiKuiflcunt,  when 
applied  to  distaneeH  eavb  m  " 
posed  bj  MariiiiiB, 
'  See  Chapter  S.XU.  p.  285. 
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parallel  drawn  through  the  centre  of  Asia.  In  both  cases  he 
really  possessed  information,  though  of  a  very  vague  descrip- 
tion, representing  the  real  fact  of  a  great  extension  of  conti- 
nental Asia  towards  the  east,  beyond  what  was  known,  or  even 
suspected,  by  earlier  geographers.  But  the  vagueness  of  this 
information,  and  the  utter  want  of  any  trustworthy  means  of 
correcting  it,  led  him  to  commit  errors  of  the  grossest  descrip- 
tion in  the  attempt  to  apply  it  to  the  construction  of  his 
supposed  map  of  the  world.  These  errors  were  the  more 
inevitable  in  the  case  of  the  southern  coasts  of  Asia,  because 
their  very  peculiar  configuration  rendered  it  impossible  to 
apply  to  them  the  names  and  distances,  which  were  all  that 
was  furnished  by  merchants  and  navigators,  without  under- 
standing the  real  relations  of  the  places  to  which  they 
referred.* 

§  12.  We  have  already  seen,  in  the  examination  of  the 
Periplus  of  the  ErythrsBan  Sea,  that  at  the  period  to  which 
that  document  is  to  be  assigned — probably  about  half  a  cen- 
tury before  Marinus — the  Greek  traders  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  coasts  and  ports  of  India  down  to  the  tract  now 
known  as  Malabar,  while  their  knowledge  of  the  eastern  coasts 
from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  was  extremely 
vague  and  indefinite,  and  beyond  that  great  river  they  could 
not  be  said  to  have  any  geographical  information  at  all. 
A  great  change  had  however  taken  place  in  this  respect  before 
the  time  of  Marinus.  Not  only  did  that  author  possess  what 
he  considered  as  trustworthy  details,  as  far  as  the  southern- 
most headland  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  to  which  he  gave 


*  The  want  of  correct  bearings, 
always  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
with  the  ancient  geo/j^phers,  would 
in  this  case  be  absolutely  fatal.  If  the 
geographical  student  were  at  the  pre- 
sent duy  to  attempt  to  lay  down  a  map 
of  the  south-eastern  portion  of  Asia, 
possessing  correct  distances  by  sea 
from  point  to  point,  but  with  no  indi- 
cutions   of   bearings  or  courses,  the 


result  would  probably  be  something 
curiously  different  from  the  real  con- 
formation of  the  coast 

Marinus,  howe?er,  in  this  instance 
did  possess,  in  a  rough  and  general 
way,  some  account  of  these  bearings : 
but  unfortunately  these  were  utterly 
erroneous,  or  had  been  so  expressed  by 
his  informants  as  to  lead  to  erroneous 
oonclusions. 
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the  name  of  Cape  Cory,  and  described  it  as  opposite  to  the 
island  of  Taprobane,  and  separating  the  Colchic  and  Argalic 
Gulfs ; '  but  he  went  on  to  give  the  names,  distances,  and 
bearings,  of  a  niinibet  of  points  extending  far  away  to  the 
eastward,  and  implying  a  great  extent  of  country  in  that 
direction,  wholly  unknown  to  previous  geographers.  Imper- 
fect and  erroneous  as  this  information  really  was,  it  was  not 
superseded  by  any  o^ier  until  a  comparatively  late  period ; 
and  although  his  suecessor  Ptolemy  was  able  to  miike  con- 
siderable additions  to  the  facts  collected  by  Marinus,  and 
to  correct  his  conclusions  on  some  points  of  detail,  he  cannot 
be  considered  aa  having  carried  his  real  geographical  know- 
ledge beyond  the  limits  attained  by  his  predecessor. 

Starting  from  the  Promontory  of  Cory,  which  both  he  and 
Ptolemy  regarded  as  a  well-established  point,  concerning  which 
there  was  no  dispute  (though  their  idea  of  its  position  was 
in  fact  very  erroneous),  he  stated  that  this  was  followed  by 
a  gulf,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  the  Argaric,  having  an 
extent  of  3040  stadia,  as  far  as  a  city  called  Curula,  situated 
to  the  north-east  of  Cape  Cory.  From  thence  the  course  of 
navigation  lay  to  the  south-east,  for  a  distance  of  9450  stadia, 
as  far  as  a  place  called  Falura,  which  he  regarded  as  the 
commencement  of  the  great  Gangetic  Gulf,*  the  circumference 
of  which  ha  estimated  at  19,000  stadia,  while  the  distance 
across  it  in  a  direct  line,  from  Palura  to  a  place  called  Sada 
was  13,000  stadia,  in  a  direction  from  west  to  east.  Again, 
from  Sada  to  the  city  of  Tamala  was  3500  stadia  towards  the 


k 


'  It  mast  bo  bnme  in  mind  that,  aa 
webaveacen  in^mmiDingthe  Periplns, 
Cape  Cor}7  dirl  not  correepoDil  to  Cupe 
Oamorin — the  loul  eoutheni  oitremily 
of  India— but  vrsa  a  hoadlnnd  crm- 
aidersblyto  thenorth^ast  of  it,  bound- 
ing the  gulf  oallpd  by  ancient  geo- 
gmpliers  tlie  Colnhic  Qalf.  But  ns 
tliis  was  the  point  din-oily  opposite  In 
Ce3lon,  BTid  the  neartst  If  it,  nnd  it 
ITU  alnuya  asauroed  that  that  ialaud 
lay  due  eonth  of  India,  it  mta  oonddered 


aa  a  natural  inferenoe  that  Cape  CWy 
«aa  the  sauUiemtaoat  point  of  (be 
peninBula. 

'  i.  13,  gg  5,  7.  The  recognition  of 
the  esiatauoe  of  this  great  gulf  mia  in 
itaelf  an  important  step  in  the  gto- 
grapbical  knowledge  of  these  ooimtnai. 
wluoh  nua  apparently  firat  made  If 
MarinuB.  The  author  nf  tlie  Periftu 
hnd  evidently  no  distinot  □utdoua  npiKi 
the  mbjeot. 
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south-east,  and  from  Tamala  to  the  Gk>lden  Chersonese  1600 
stadia  more,  still  in  the  same  direction* 

Thus  far  we  have  no  distinct  indication  of  the  authorities 
upon  which  Marinus  relied :  but  beyond  this  point  he  appears 
to  have  had  no  other  account  than  that  of  one  Alexander — 
otherwise  unknown,  but  probably  himself  a  trader — who  gave 
no  estimates  of  distance,  but  stated  vaguely  that  from  the 
Golden  Chersonese  the  coast  faced  the  south — that  is  to  say, 
ran  from  west  to  east — for  a  distance  of  twenty  days*  voyage, 
as  far  as  a  city  called  ZabsB,  from  whence  the  course  lay  to 
the  eastward  of  south  for  a  voyage  of  "some  days"  as  fer 
as  a  place  called  Cattigara,  apparently  an  emporium  of  some 
importance,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  the  object,  as  well  as 
the  limit,  of  the  mercantile  voyages  in  this  direction.* 

§  13.  The  periflus  of  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  east  of  Cape 
Comorin  thus  presented  to  us  is  curious  and  interesting,  if  it 
be  only  as  proving  that  the  ancient  navigators  in  those  days 
frequented  the  coasts  beyond  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  had 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  countries  of  south-eastern  Asia 
far  beyond  what  had  been  previously  attained.  Nor  can  it  be 
reasonably  doubted  that  such  definite  statements  as  those 
given  by  Marinus  rested  upon  some  real  basis  of  fact,  however 
difficult  it  may  be  at  the  present  day  to  discover  and  interpret 
it.  The  attempt  to  reconcile  them  with  the  existing  geography 
of  these  countries,  and  identify  the  particular  localities  named, 
may  indeed  be  fairly  pronounced  to  be  hopeless.  It  is  re- 
markable that  not  one  of  the  names  here  mentioned — after 
quitting  the  Argaric  Gulf — is  to  be  found  in  the  Periplus 
of  the  Erythraean  Sea ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  none  of  the 
names  given  in  that  document  are  to  be  found  in  this  notice  of 
Marinus.  Hence  no  assistance  can  be  derived  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  two ;  while  the  apparent  confirmation  of  them 
by  the  re-appearance  of  the  same  names  in  Ptolemy  loses  all 
value,  when  we  consider  that  that  author  confessedly  based 


•  Ptol.  i.  H,f  1. 
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this  portion  of  his  work  for  the  most  part  on  the  materials 
furnished  by  Marinua.     It  would  appear,  indeed,  distinctly 

that  the  later  author  had  no  geographical  data  {in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word)  upon  which  to  rely,  beyond  those  of  his 
predecessor,  and  in  correcting  the  construction  of  his  map  he 
is  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  mere  arbitrary  amendments, 
without  appealing  to  fresh  measurements  or  observations. 

It  must  be  admitted — if  we  can  trust  to  the  criticisms  of 
Ptolemy — that  the  use  made  by  Marinus  of  the  new  materials 
at  his  disposition  was  in  the  highest  degree  unskilful  and 
unscientific.  He  appears  to  have  taken  the  distances  furnished 
by  bis  informants  and  added  them  up  together,  as  if  they  were 
all  along  the  same  parallel,  though  he  himself  had  reported 
that  the  course  was  in  some  instances  to  the  north-eaat,  in 
others  to  the  south-east.  By  this  means  he  necessarily  added 
materially  to  the  distance  in  longitude  between  Caj)e  Cory 
and  the  Golden  Chersonese,  and  carried  the  latter  far  too  much 
to  the  east,  even  according  to  the  statements  furnished  by 
himself  But  still  more  extraordinary  was  the  manner  in 
which  ho  dealt  with  the  very  imperfect  data  that  he  possessed 
concerning  the  distance  from  the  Golden  Chersonese  to  Catti- 
gara,  the  remotest  point  of  which  he  attempted  to  determine 
the  position.  Here,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  no  information 
beyond  the  general  statement  that  it  was  twenty  days'  voyage 
from  the  Chersonese  to  Zabse,  along  a  coast  facing  to  the  south, 
and  that  the  course  from  thence  to  Cattigara  was  to  the  south- 
east for  "  a  voyage  of  some  days ;"  a  strangely  vague  ex- 
pression, but  which  Marinus  (if  we  may  accept  the  statement 
of  Ptolemy)  interpreted  still  more  strangely  as  meaning  a 
voyage  of  Tnany  days'  duration,  and  actually  assumed,  upon  this 
authority,  that  the  distance  of  Zabie  from  Cattigara  was  greater 
than  that  from  the  Golden  Chersonese !  Such  a  mode  of 
dealing  with  his  authorities  appears  incredible,  without  some 
explanation  which  Ptolemy  has  not  furnished  lis.  It  appears 
not  improbable  that  one  motive  which  induced  Marinus  to  give 
this  enormous  extension  to  the  lauds  in  the  south-east  of  Asia, 
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was  in  order  to  bring  its  easternmost  extremity  into  the  same 
longitude  as  that  in  which  he  had  already  placed  Sera.  That 
Cattigara,  the  farthest  point  known  to  him  from  his  maritime 
itineraries,  was  situated  nearly  on  the  same  meridian  with  the 
capital  of  the  Seres — the  most  easterly  inland  city  with  which 
he  was  acquainted — appears  to  have  formed  a  settled  point  in 
his  geographical  system ;  and  we  have  seen  in  many  instances 
how  readily  the  Greek  geographers  were  always  disposed  to 
make  the  facts  accord  with  their  preconceived  conclusions. 

§  14.  The  result  derived  by  Marinus  from  these  calculations 
was  to  place  Cattigara  at  a  distance  of  not  less  than  100  degrees 
of  longitude,  or  nearly  50,000  stadia,  east  of  Cape  Cory  ;  and 
as  he  placed  that  promontory  in  125^  degrees  of  east  longitude, 
measured  from  the  meridian  of  the  Fortunate  Islands,  he 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  total  length  of  the  inhabited 
world  was,  in  round  numbers,  225  degrees,  equivalent,  accord- 
ing to  his  calculation,  to  112,500  stadia.  As  he  adopted  the 
system  of  Fosidonius,  which  gave  only  180,000  stadia  for  the 
circumference  of  the  globe,  he  thus  made  the  portion  of  it 
which  he  supposed  to  be  known  to  extend  over  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  circumference.  His  position  of  Cape  Cory, 
which  was  adopted  by  Ftolemy  as  a  point  well  established,  was 
already  nearly  34  degrees  too  far  to  the  east  ;^  but  it  was  by 
giving  the  enormous  extension  we  have  pointed  out  to  the 
coast  of  Asia  beyond  that  promontory,  that  he  fell  into  this 
stupendous  error,  which,  though  partly  corrected  by  Ftolemy, 
was  destined  to  exercise  so  great  an  influence  upon  the  future 
progress  of  geography. 

§  15.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  though  it  is  not  distinctly 
stated  by  Ftolemy,  that  Marinus,  in  common  with  his  successor. 


'  Cape  Cory  ifl  placed  by  Ptolemy 
(i.  14,  §  9),  who  on  this  point  apparently 
follows  Marinus,  in  125°  £.  longitude  ; 
it  is  reaUy  situated  80°  east  of  Green- 
wich, or  98°  east  of  Ferro;  but  as 
Ptolemy  made  a  fundamental  error  in 
the  position  of  his  primary  meridian  of 


nearly  T',  this  must  be  added  to  the 
amount  of  his  error  in  this  instance. 
He  himself  states  ({.  e.)  that  Cape  Cory 
was  120°  east  of  the  mouth  of  tho 
BaBtis ;  the  real  difference  of  longitude 
being  only  86°  20'. 
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adopted  the  view  entertained  by  Hipparchus,  but  which  had 
been  generally  rejected  by  the  geographers  of  the  intermediate 
period,  according  to  which  the  known  portions  of  the  earth, 
instead  of  being  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  ocean,  were 
connected  by  unknown  lands,  so  that  the  Atlantic  and  Indian 
Oceans  were  separated  from  one  another  and  had  no  mutual 
connexion.  Nor  does  he  seem  to  have  admitted  the  existence 
of  a  sea  to  the  east  of  Asia,  but  attributed  to  that  continent  an 
indefinite  and  unknown  extension  towards  the  east. 

We  have  unfortunately  no  information  as  to  the  reasons 
that  induced  him  to  depart  from  the  sounder  views  of  Eratos- 
thenes and  Strabo  upon  this  fundamental  conception  of  geo- 
graphy. But  it  is  a  plausible  conjecture  that  it  was  the  great 
extension  in  the  knowledge  of  distant  lands  revealed  by  recent 
discoveries— an  extension  supposed  to  be  much  greater  than 
it  really  was — that  led  readily  to  the  belief  of  other  lands  still 
unknown ;  while  the  greatly  increased  dimensions  which  the 
continents  of  Asia  and  Africa  assumed  upon  the  map  of  the 
world  in  consequence  of  these  discoveries  rendered  it  much 
more  difficult  to  accept  the  hypothesis  of  a  continuous  ocean 
extending  around  them.  So  long  as  Africa  was  supposed, 
as  it  had  been  by  earlier  geographers,  to  extend  but  a  few 
degrees  south  of  the  land  of  the  Sembritse  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Red  Sea,  and  not  even  to  approach  to  the  equator,  it  was 
easy  to  believe  in  its  circumnavigation,  as  at  least  a  geogra- 
phical possibility,  if  not  as  an  established  fact.  But  when  it 
was  found  that  the  continent  stretched  away  for  twenty  and 
thirty  days'  voyage  to  the  south  of  Cape  -■\j-omata,  and  that 
even  when  navigators  had  reached  (as  they  supposed)  as  far 
as  the  southern  tropic  there  was  still  no  end  of  the  land,  it 
was  not  an  unnatural  reaction  to  assume  its  indefinite  exten- 
sion, and  refuse  to  believe  in  the  old  notion  of  its  peninsular 
character. 

Much  the  same  thing  must  have  taken  place  with  regard  to 
Asia,  Vague  as  were  the  notions  concerning  China  and  the 
lands  beyond  the  Ganges  which  had  come  to  be  received  a 


be  received  ^^^ 
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admitted  facts,  they  were  sufficient  to  show  that  that  great 
continent  had  an  extent  far  beyond  what  had  been  dreamt  of 
by  earlier  geographers,  and  that  the  hypothesis,  so  long 
accepted  as  an  established  tmth,'  of  an  eastern  ocean,  sweeping 
round  at  once  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  to  the  northern 
shores  of  Scythia  and  the  opening  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  was 
utterly  erroneous  and  impossible.  Hence  it  seemed  not  un- 
reasonable to  assume  that  no  such  ocean  existed  at  all,  and 
this  belief  led  systematic  geographers  to  adopt  the  bold 
hypothesis  which  found  favour  with  Ptolemy,  and  connect 
the  extreme  points  that  were  then  known  of  Africa  and  Asia 
by  a  supposed  line  of  coast  extending  continuously  bom  the 
one  to  the  other. 

§  16.  Still  more  unfortunate  for  the  cause  of  geographical 
science  was  the  view  taken  up  by  Marinus  upon  another  of  its 
fundamental  principles,  in  regard  to  which  he  in  like  manner 
departed  from  the  sounder  views  that  had  before  been  generally 
adopted,  and  in  which  also  he  was  followed  by  his  successor 
Ptolemy.  We  have  seen  that  the  measurement  of  the  earth's 
circumference  by  Eratosthenes,  though  sanctioned  by  the 
great  authority  of  his  successor  Hipparchus,  and  generally 
adopted  by  subsequent  geographers,^  had  not  been  universally 
recognized,  and  that  Posidonius  had  instituted  a  separate 
investigation,  the  result  of  which  was  to  reduce  the  circum- 
ference of  the  globe  to  only  180,000  stadia,  or  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  that  determined  by  Eratosthenes.^  According  to 
this  calculation,  of  course  the  length  of  a  degree  of  latitude,  or 
of  longitude  at  the  equator,  was  reduced  from  700  to  500 
stadia ;  and  this  conclusion  was  adopted  both  by  Marinus  and 
Ptolemy,  and  made  the  basis  of  the  graduation  of  their  maps. 
While  the  result  obtained  by  Eratosthenes  was  about  a  seventh 
part  in  excess  of  the  truth — the  real  number  of  stadia  in  a 


*  We  have  Been  that  this  yiew, 
though  in  fact  hased  npon  nothing  but 
mere  conjecture,  continued  to  be  re- 
ceiyed  without  inquiry  from  the  time 


of  Eratosthenes  tiU  that  of  Strabo. 
See  Chapter  XXII.  p.  2S6. 

'  Bee  Chapter  XXIV.  p.  380. 

*  See  Chapter  XYHI.  p.  96. 
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degree  being  juat  about  600 — that  of  Poaidonius  fell  short 
of  it  by  oue-sixtli :  bo  that,  far  from  mathematical  geography 
having  made  any  real  progress  in  thia  respect  in  the  interval 
between  Eratosthenes  and  Ptolemy,  the  great  Alexandrian 
astronomer  was  actually  content  to  base  his  whole  system  upon 
a  calculation  considerably  wider  of  the  truth  than  that  followed 
by  his  predecessors  nearly  four  centuries  hefore. 

§  17.  But  the  consequences  of  this  error  in  the  geographical 
works  of  Marinus  and  Ptolemy  were  far  greater  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  been,  from  the  attempt  which  they  made 
to  give  to  their  treatises  a  strictly  scientific  character.  It  was 
of  comparatively  little  importance  in  the  comprehensive  work 
of  Strabo  what  measurement  he  assumed  for  a  degree,  because, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  after  discussing  the  principles  of 
mathematical  geography  in  his  two  first  books,  he  lays  the 
subject  wholly  aside,  and  never  attempts  to  correct  the  state- 
ments of  distances,  or  determine  the  configuration  of  the 
countries  he  describes,  by  reference  to  latitudes  and  longitudes. 
With  Ptolemy,  and  to  a  great  extent  with  Marinus  also,  the 
case  was  directly  the  contrary.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge, 
in  the  absence  of  his  work  itself,  Marinus  confined  himself, 
as  did  Ptolemy  after  him,  almost  entirely  to  the  collection  of 
the  materials  necessary  to  the  preparation  of  a  more  complete 
and  satisfactory  map  of  the  world  (as  well  as  separate  maps 
of  its  subordinate  divisions)  than  had  hitherto  been  possible ; 
and  the  execution  of  this  task,  in  anything  like  a  scientific 
manner,  was  neceaaarily  dependent  throughout  upon  his  first 
conceptions  of  mathematical  geography. 

§  18.  We  have  seen  that  Hipparchus  had  long  before  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  a  maj)  of  the  known  world,  baaed  on  strictly 
scientific  principles,  in  which  every  locality  of  importance 
should  be  laid  down  according  to  its  latitude  and  longitude, 
these  being  determined  in  every  instance  by  antronoraical 
observations.  But  such  a  conception,  while  it  does  honour  to 
his   saeacitv   as   a   theoretical   philosopher,  was   in  his  time 
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centuries — while  they  had  added  much  to  the  extension  of 
geographical  knowledge,  so  £eur  as  a  general  acquaintance  with 
distant  countries  and  previously  unknown  regions,  as  well  as 
to  more  accurate  notions  of  the  physical  geography  and  con- 
figuration of  the  lands  already  known — had  contributed  very 
little  to  such  a  basis  of  scientific  observation  as  Hipparchus 
had  justly  seen  to  be  the  indispensable  requisite  for  accurate 
geography.  From  the  time  of  the  great  astronomer  indeed 
the  idea  seems  to  have  been  practically  laid  aside,  and 
Marinus  appears,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  have  been  the  first  to 
take  it  up  again.  He  was  undoubtedly  well  aware  of  the  im- 
perfect character  of  the  means  at  his  command,  and  could  not 
hope  to  realize  even  in  an  approximate  degree  the  conception 
which  he  proposed  to  himself;  but  he  thought,  and  justly 
thought,  that  by  keeping  this  object  steadily  in  view,  and 
making  use  of  all  such  materials  as  he  could  bring  together  to 
assist  in  forming  an  improved  picture  of  the  earth's  surface,  of 
the  configuration  of  its  lands  and  seas,  and  thl9  position  of  the 
most  important  cities,  he  wouldisucceed  at  least  in  producing 
a  map  of  the  world  surpassing  any  of  those  that  had  been 
framed  by  his  predecessors.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the 
attempt  was  to  a  considerable  extent  crowned  with  success. 
Great  as  were  the  errors  into  which  he  fell  in  regard  to  the 
more  distant  and  unexplored  regions  with  which  we  have  just 
been  dealing,  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  mop  of  Europe,  and 
the  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa  adjoining  the  Mediterranean,  as 
well  as  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  interior  of  Asia,  dis- 
played a  decided  advance  upon  all  that  had  preceded  it. 

§  19.  It  is  especially  in  regard  to  this  portion  of  his  geogra- 
phical work  that  Ptolemy,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  has  adopted 
the  conclusions  of  his  predecessor  in  almost  all  cases,  where 
he  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  point  out  his  departure 
from  them.*    We  must  therefore  in  general  regard  the  extant 

work  of  Ptolemy,  as  representing,  so  far  as  the  positive  geo- 

f 

•  L  19,  §  1. 
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graphical  data  are  concerned,  the  results  of  the  labours  of 
Marious,  and  based  upou  his  conclusions  in  the  absence  of 
later  and  more  authentic  information.  But  in  regard  to  the 
form,  and  arrangement  of  his  materials,  the  work  of  Marinus 
appears  to  have  been  far  inferior  to  that  of  his  successor. 
Ptolemy  repeatedly  finds  fault  with  its  multifarious  character, 
and  with  the  manner  in  which  it  was  divided  into  separate 
portions,  containing  the  discussion  of  different  parts  of  the 
subject,  the  eonoluaions  of  which  were  not  always  consistent 
with  one  another.  Thus  he  discussed  the  longitudes  in  one 
part  of  bis  work,  and  the  latitudes  in  another;  an  arrange- 
ment, as  Ptolemy  points  out,  very  inconvenient  for  any  one 
who  wished  to  lay  down  on  the  map  the  position  of  any  given 
place  or  country.*  Biit  it  must  be  remembered  that  Marinus 
had  in  the  first  instance  to  bring  together  his  various  materials 
ftom  a  number  of  different  sources  and  discuss  the  results  to 
be  derived  from  them  ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  his  work  was  occupied  with  such 
discussions,  before  he  was  aHe  to  present  the  results  to  his 
readers  in  a  definite  form.  Ptolemy  on  the  other  hand  found 
the  materials  accumulated  by  Marinus  ready  to  his  hand, 
and  was  content  in  most  cases  to  accept  his  conchisions  with- 
out further  enquiry.  It  was  therefore  comparatively  easy  for 
him  to  present  the  results  thus  assumed  in  a  more  scientific 
form,  and  one  at  the  same  time  more  convenient  for  the 
ordinary  student. 

It  must  be  admitted,  moreover,  that  the  very  definite  and 
symmetrical  form  in  which  these  materials  were  arranged  by 
Ptolemy,  and  the  apparent  precision  of  his  results,  has  a 
strong  tendency  to  conceal  from  his  readers  the  imperfect 
nature  of  the  foundation  on  which  they  rested :  while  the 
minute  and  multifarious  discussions  in  which  Marinus  appears 
to  have  indulged,  could  not  but  throw  much  light  upon  tlie 
true  character  of  his  authorities,  and  would    doubtless   have 
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revealed  to  us,  had  they  been  preseryed,  the  sources  and 
origin  of  many  of  the  errors  in  Ptolemy's  great  work,  which 
at  present  appear  unaccountable.  As  it  is,  the  few  sections  of 
his  first  book  in  which  the  later  geographer  discusses  some  of 
the  conclusions  of  his  predecessor,  and  explains  his  reasons  for 
differing  from  him,  are  of  vital  importance  in  enabling  us  to 
judge  of  his  mode  of  arriving  at  his  own  results,  and  to  estimate 
at  their  true  value  the  specious,  and  apparently  definite,  state- 
ments with  which  he  has  filled  the  rest  of  his  work. 

§  20.  In  another  respect  also  the  work  of  Marinus  was 
certainly  inferior  to  that  of  his  successor.  His  mode  of  con- 
structing his  map  was  still  of  a  very  rude  and  simple  descrip- 
tion. He  was  content  to  draw  his  parallels  of  latitude  and 
meridians  of  longitude  as  straight  lines  at  right  angles  with 
each  other :  taking  at  the  same  time  the  parallel  of  36° — that 
passing  through  the  Strait  of  the  Columns  and  the  Island  of 
Bhodes — as  the  foundation  of  his  map,  and  setting  off  the 
degrees  of  longitude  along  this,  according  to  their  due  pro- 
portion to  those  of  latitude — without  attempting  to  preserve 
the  correct  proportion  along  the  other  parallels.^  Such  a  map 
was  of  course  mathematically  incorrect,  but,  in  regard  to  the 
countries  surrounding  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  the 
error  would  not  be  very  considerable,  while  in  respect  to  the 
more  distant  countries  to  the  north  and  south,  the  geographical 
information  possessed  either  by  Marinus  or  Ptolemy  was  not 
sufficiently  accurate  to  render  the  error  arising  from  this  course 
of  any  material  importance.  It  would  rather  appear  indeed 
that  Marinus  had  himself  taken  this  view  of  his  subject,  as, 
according  to  Ptolemy,  he  criticised  all  previous  attempts  at 
representing  the  spherical  surface  of  the  globe  on  a  plane  map, 
and  yet  acquiesced  in  the  use  of  the  most  imperfect  of  all.® 
Yet  this  method  was  the  same  employed  by  Ptolemy  himself 
in  regard  to  all  his  maps  of  particular  countries :  and  though 
of  course  its  errors  would  be  greatly  magnified  when  applied  to 


'  Ptol.  i.  20,  ff  4,  5.  •  Id.  ibid.  §  3. 
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the  whole  surface  of  the  habitable  world,  Marinus  may  still 
have  thought- — as  was  really  the  case — that  these  errors  would 
be  trifling,  when  compared  with  those  resulting  from  imperfect 
information  and  inaccurately  reported  distances.  Such  was 
the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Strabo,*  and  though  the  more 
accurate  mathematical  mind  of  Ptolemy  enabled  him  to  supply 
improved  methods  of  delineating  the  earth's  surface,  his 
theoretical  skill  was  so  far  in  advance  of  his  material  know- 
ledge, that  the  improvement  of  the  resulting  map  from  this 
cause  was  really  of  comparatively  little  significance. 

§  21.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to  enter  into  a 
detailed  examination  of  the  results  attained  by  Marinus,  or  the 
positive  advances  which  he  made  in  geographical  knowledge. 
Ptolemy,  as  has  been  already  stated,  freely  admits  that  he 
made  the  work  of  his  predecessor  the  basis  of  his  own,  and 
adopted  all  his  conclusions  where  he  had  no  especial  reason 
for  deviating  from  them.  But  as  he  has  certainly  not  indi- 
cated in  all  cases  such  deviations,  or  pointed  out  where  he 
possessed  additional  information,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
discriminate  between  what  is  really  due  to  Marinus  and  what 
belongs  to  his  successor.  It  will  therefore  be  the  safest  course, 
as  well  as  the  most  convenient,  to  reserve  all  such  examination 
for  the  still  extant  work  of  Ptolemy,  merely  noticing  in 
passing  those  particular  points  in  which  he  has  specially 
referred  to  that  of  the  Tyrian  gajgrapher. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  real  merits  of  the  work  of 
Marinus,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  singularly  un- 
fortimate  in  being  followed  almost  immediately  by  a  writer  of 
so  great  and  well-eamed  a  reputation  as  Ptolemy,  who,  besides 
bringing  to  the  task  a  far  greater  amount  of  mathematical  and 
astronomical  knowledge,  ari-anged  the  materials  that  he  found 
collected,  in  so  convenient  and  at  the  same  time  (in  appearance 
at  least)  so  scientific  a  form,  as  to  suit  the  requirements  of  all 
ordinary  students.     The  effect  appears  to  have  been  so  com- 

•  See  Cliaptor  XXI.  p,  232. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

PTOLEMY, 


Part  1. — His  Qeograpkiml  8t/^em. 

§  1.  Claudius  Ptolem^ds,  more  commonly  knovn 
familiar  appellation  of  Ptolemy,  waa  a  native  of  Egypt,  and 
lived  and  wrote  at  Alexandria  abont  tlie  middle  of  the  second 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  These  few  worda  comprise  all 
that  we  know  concerning  the  man  who  has  left  one  of  the  best- 
known  names  of  antiquity,  and  whose  scientific  writings  exer- 
cised an  iiiiliienco  ■over  succeeding  centuries  second  only  to 
that  of  Aristotle.'  No  other  particulars  of  hia  life  are  recorded 
to  us  on  any  trustworthy  authority  :  tlie  statement  that  he  waa 
born  at  Pelusium  appears  to  be  erroneous,'  but  the  point  is  one 
of  little  consequence.  It  is  far  more  important  to  determine 
aa  nearly  aa  possible  the  period  at  which  he  flourished,  and  at 
which  his  great  works  were  produced.  Here  also  we  are 
wholly  in  want  of  any  definite  external  information ;  but  as 
Mr.  De  Morgan  observes,  "  an  astronomer  always  leaves  Ua. 
date  in  hia  works,"  and  it  is  certain  that  he  made  obaervationa 
in  A.u.  130  ;  and  that  his  great  astronomical  treatise  is  subse- 
quent to  that  date.*  It  may  be  considered  certain  also  that  ho 
survived  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  who  died  in  a.d,  161 ; ' 
and  as  hia  geographical  work  was  certainly  subsequent  to  the 


'  It  is  derivod  only  frnm  a  miscon-   ' 
reptioD  ot  aa  epithet  applied  to  him  by 
many  of  his  Arabic  comoientiitorB  or  ' 
tollowera.    (8eo  Forbigar,  Oeographie,   ■ 
vol.  i,  p.  492.) 

'  See  the  article  Ptolehscb  by  Kr, 
De  Hurgun,  in  Dr.  Smilh'ii  Dicliuaary 
0/  Anciatt  SiograpHy,  vol.  iii.  p.  570. 


*  The  deatb  of  Antoninus  is  mett- 
tinned  in  the  (■faronolo^pcal  vork  of 
Flolemy  cslled  Kav&t>  Baaiktlir;  the 
authenticiW  of  which  is  not  dispotcd; 
BDil  though  such  Ubka  vers  alsBya 
liable  to  additions  from  snbsequent 
edilon,  there  ia  nn  reaarin  to  Biuped 
such  an  interpolmtion  in  this  cue. 
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completion  of  his  main  astronomical  one,^  we  cannot  be  far 
wrong  in  assigning  it  to  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Anto- 
ninus, or  to  about  a.d.  150-160. 

§  2.  We  have  already  had  occasion,  in  discussing  the  work 
of  Marinus  of  Tyre,  to  point  out  the  obligations  which  Ptolemy 
owed  to  that  author,  and  the  relations  which  they  bore  to  one 
another.  It  is  altogether  unjust  to  stigmatise  Ptolemy  as  a 
plagiarist,  or  to  charge  him,  as  some  modem  writers  have  done, 
with  plundering  his  predecessor,*  because  he  made  use  of  the 
materials  which  had  been  accumulated  by  Marinus,  and  put  them 
ihto  a  more  scientific,  as  well  as  more  convenient  shape.  Every 
writer  on  geography  since  the  time  of  Eratosthenes  had  con- 
tributed something  to  the  extension  of  the  knowledge  of  the  In- 
habited World,  as  it  was  termed  by  the  Greeks,  but  the  additions 
and  alterations  thus  made  in  the  general  outline  of  the  map  were, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  comparatively  inconsiderable  in  the 
interval  between  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo ;  and  the  map  of  the 
world,  as  conceived  by  the  latter  geographer,  was  still  substan- 
tially the  same,  in  its  leading  features  and  general  dimensions, 
as  that  of  Eratosthenes  nearly  three  centuries  before.  But  the 
case  was  very  different  with  the  century  that  followed  the  age 
of  Strabo.  Many  causes,  as  we  have  seen,  were  at  work  to 
promote  the  extension  of  geographical  scipnce,  and  there  were 
certainly  not  wanting  writers  to  register  the  new  facts  thus 
recorded,  and  add  them  to  ihe  domain  of  knowledge  previously 
acquired.  The  very  terms  in  which  Ptolemy  refers  to  Marinus 
as  the  latest,  as  well  as  the  most  diligent,  of  those  writers  who, 
"  within  his  own  time,"  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  com- 
pilation of  geographical  information,®  show  that  there  had  been 


*  He  himself  refers  to  his  g^at 
astronomical  work  by  the  name  of  Ma0i|- 
fiariK^  ffvyra^ts  ( the  title  which  it  bears 
in  the  original,  though  more  commonly 
known  as  MrydKri  <r6yTa^ts)  in  the 
eighth  book  of  his  geography  (c,  2,  §  3). 
Moreover  in  the  second  boos  of  the 
same  work  (the  Almagest  as  it  is 
commonly  termed)  he  distinctly  inti- 
mates his   intention  of  oompoeing  a 


geographical  work  in  which  he  would 
indicate  tlie  positions  of  the  principal 
places  on  the  earth's  surface  by  their 
latitudes  and  longitudes. 

*  See  the  article  Proi  jemeb  by  Malte 
Bran  in  the  Biographie  Univerielle, 

*  Aoicffi  iii  Mapitms  d  T^ptos  OcrrcerSs 
re  r«y  koB'  ii/ias  ical  /icr^  wdtnis  awov9ris 
lvi/3a\ffcir  rf  fUptt  roin^,  i.  6,  §  1. 
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&  long  saccessioD  of  bugIi  writers,  dottii  almost  to  the  date  at 
vhich  Ptolemy  himself  took  up  the  task  of  co-ordinating  the 
mass  of  materials  tbaa  collected  into  a  systematic  and  organic 
whole. 

5  3.  To  this  task  indeed  Ptolemy  devoted  himself  much  more 
in  the  spirit  of  an  astronomer  than  of  a  geographer  ia  the  higher 
sense  of  the  word.  No  trace  ia  found  in  his  work  of  such  a  phy- 
sical description  of  the  world,  or  of  the  different  countries  com- 
prised in  it,  as  the  true  geographer  should  propose  to  himself,  or 
of  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  mountain  chains,  rivers,  lakes, 
and  inland  seas,  as  not  only  determining  the  configuration  of 
countries,  but  influencing  their  climates,  their  natural  produc- 
tions, and  the  condition  of  their  inhabitants.  In  this  respect 
Strabo  waa  greatly  his  superior,  and  intleed  stands  alone  among 
ancient  writers,  far  as  is  even  his  work  from  fulfilling  the  require- 
ments of  modem  geographical  science.  What  Ptolemy  undei^ 
took  was  merely  "  to  reform  the  map  of  the  world,"'  not  onlyjiy 
the  addition  of  what  had  been  unknown  to  his  predecessors,  but- 
by  the  application  to  it  throughout  of  a  more  scientific  systen), 
based  upon  sound  astronomical  principles.  He  took  up  again, 
in  fact,  the  idea  which  had  been  long  before  put  forward  by 
Hipparchua,  but  which  that  great  astronomer  did  not  attempt 
to  realize  from  a  sense  of  the  utter  inadequacy  of  his  materials. 
Ptolemy  was  more  confident ;  and  though  he  did  not  disguise 
from  iiimself  the  deficiency  of  the  means  at  his  command,  and 
the  impossibility  of  executing  hia  task  in  a  really  scientific 
manner,  he  appears  to  have  thought  that  he  could  bring  to  the 
work  resources  greatly  exceeding  those  of  his  predecessors,  and 
should  be  able  to  attain  to  results  sufficiently  3atisfacto_ry_  to 
justify  his  having  made  the  attempt. 

§  4.  In  proposing  to  himself  the  task  of  reforming  the  map 


In  the  oponing  HUteDce  of  bU 
treatiBB  (i.  c  1.  &  I)  he  deBcribei  geo- 
grapUj  in  tenns  which  -wuuld  eeem  lo 
Jiiuit  it  solely  to  tlie  art  of  drawing  s 
map  of  thu  world,  in  oonformity  with 
•      ■-'-■  -tyniologjof  thenmiio.    This 


is  well  pointed  out  bf  Wililberg  in  hii 
DoteB  Da  the  pnawge ;  "  Ptolemmo  gea- 
gruphia  est  an  delineundi  tabnloa 
gengrnphitss ;"  and  throughout  hia 
first  btxik  the  Batne  oonception  will  ba 
found  to  prevaih  ■  ^^^^ 
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of  the  world  as  it  preyiously  existed^  he  was  only  undertaking 
what  had  been  before  attempted,  with  more  or  less  success, 
both  by  Eratosthenes  and  by  his  own  immediate  predecessor 
Marinus,  as  well  as  in  a  less  degree  by  many  other  geo- 
graphers.^ But  the  method  to  which  he  had  recourse  was  one 
entirely  new.  Adopting  the  scientific  conception  of  Hip- 
parchus  that  a  map  of  the  world  could  only  be  laid  down 
correctly  by  determining  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  all  the 
principal  points  on  its  surface — a  method  of  which  his  own 
knowledge  of  astronomy  led  him  fully  to  appreciate  the  value — 
he  was  at  the  same  time  well  aware  that  in  order  to  attain  such 
a  result  it  was  necessary  that  all  such  positions  should  be  deter- 
mined by  direct  astronomical  obseryationsL.  Unfortunately, 
the  number  of  such  observations  at  his  command  was  so  small 
that  it  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  to  construct  a  map 
based  on  these  materials.  Hence  he  was  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  the  same  method  as  had  been  pursued  by  preceding 
jgeographers  for  the  determination  of  the  leading  positions  on 
/his  map,  by  calculating  and  comparing  itineraries,  rendering 
Idays'  journeys  and  voyages  into  stadia,  and  other  such  rough 
methods  as  have  been  employed  by  geographers  in  all  ages 
/when  they  have  had  to  lay  down  maps  of  countries  for  which 
they  had  no  proper  scientific  materials. 

But  the  great  peculiarity  in  Ptolemy's  mode  of  treating  the 
problem  before  him  is,  that  having  thus  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing such  a  map  as  circumstances  admitted  of— the  best 
that,  according  to  his  judgment,  he  was  capable  of  producing-^ 
he  proceeded  to  give  a  strictly  scientific  form  to  that  which 
did  not  really  rest  upon  any  scientific  basis.  While  the 
positions  of  the  places  on  his  map  were  in  reality  determined 
for  the  most  part  only  by  such  methods  as  have  been  pointed 
out,  he  treated  them  as  if  they  had  been  really  laid  dowu 


*  ZtopBmff 01  rhp  itpxtuov  wttfwta  was,  as 
we  haye  already  seen  (Chapter  XYI. 
p.  619),  the  special  object  proposed  to 
himself  by  Eratosthenes ;  and  the  sar 


words  are  implied  by  Pftoleniy  to  the 
task  undertaken  by  his  nrodecessor 
Marinns.  (See  Chapter  XXVIL  p. 
520.)  ^ 
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according  to  their  observed  latitudes  and  longitudes,  and  not 
only  assigned  them  their  places  on  the  map  accordingly,  but 
drew  up  copious  tables,  giving  distinctly,  in  degrees  and  parta 
of  a  degree,  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  every  place  on  his 
map.*  His  work  thus  assumed  in  form  the  very  character  of 
.  what  Hipparehus  had  looked  forward  to  as  the  ultimate 
desideratum  in  geography ;  and  it  was  only  on  a  careful 
investigation  that  it  would  be  found  how  far  it  fell  short  in 
reality  of  that  ideal. 

g  5.  It  need  hardly  be  observed,  that  by  far  the  greatest  part 
of  the  work  of  Ptolemy — six  books  out  of  the  eight  of  which 
it  is  composed — consist  almost  entirely  of  such  tables.  They 
contain,  in  fact,  the  materials  out  of  which  his  own  maps  were 
constructed,  and  from  the  convenience  and  regularity  of  their 
form,  they  have  the  great  advantage  of  enabling  any  careful 
student  to  construct  anew  for  himself  HJmikr  .ouapSi-iKliich 
would  correspond  with  and  represent  the  views  of  thejuithon. 
iria  one~of  the  leading  faults  for  which  Ptolemy  censures 
the  work  of  his  predecessor  Marinus,  that  lie  had  not  jiresented 
the  results  of  his  inquiries  in  a  form  suitable  for  this  purpose ;  . 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  this  merit  whiijh  greatlj 
contributed  to  the  extensive  popularity  of  Ptolemy's  own  work; 
and  to  the  lasting  influence  that  it  acquired.  Such  maps 
were  constructed  in  all  ages  upon  the  basea  laid  down  by  the 
Alexandrian  geographer ;  the  problem  being  one — especially 


*  It  boa  bepn  nlrcady  pointed  oat 
tliat  Hip|>archtu  waa  the  first  to  diviilu 
the  cirole  inlo  360  parts  m  degrees,  a 
diTtsinn  whioh  Ftnlemf  Hdopts  u  if  it 
weie  generally  recognized,  though  he 
haa  DO  specific  or  tcchniciJ  term 
Answering  to  ft  degree ;  and  he  la 
obliged  Erequantlj  to  have  repourBE  to 
the  phrase  "parta,  ofKhieh  there  ate 
to  the  eqnntor"  in  order  to  eiplain 


uauali; 


a  them  Bimply   "  parta " 


In  hit  tables  he  intjodaces  subdi- 
iBof  the  degree  down  to  a  twelftli, 
ve    miautM    (according    to    the 


modem  plirasc),  but  no  further.  This 
was,  indeed,  quiti;  as  great  a  degree  of 
accuracy  as  it  was  poraibte  tn  attain  to 
in  hia  daf .  und  in  most  eastw  a  groat 

It  miLj  l>e  added  that  eitlier  Ptolomj 
or  Marinus  (it  is  impossible  for  ns  to 
sa;  which)  was  the  first  to  cmploj  the 
terma  ^iSiai  and  tkiros  iu  their  tach- 
nical  aeiiso  of  toiu/iiudf  and  lalitndc, 
which  h&ve  been  retained  in  nse  ever 
since,  though  tliey  have  long  lost  all 
trace  of  their  original  signiJioation,  in 
connexion  with  the  length  anil  brtadlh 
of  the  known  world. 
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in  regard  to  the  local  maps  of  separate  countries — within  the 
reach  of  the  most  ordinary  geographical  student. 

§  6.  But  it  has  been  already  observed  that  the  very  definite 
and  positive  form  in  which  Ptolemy  thus  presented  his  con- 
clusions to  the  reader,  was  in  itself  calculated  to  disguise  the 
true  nature  of  these  statements,  and  conceal  the  fact  that  they 
were  in  reality  nothing  more  than  the  approximate  results 
arrived  at  by  a  comparison  of  authorities,  of  distances  given  by 
itineraries,  of  the  reports  of  voyagers,  and  other  such  materials, 
corrected  frequently  in  a  very  summary  and  arbitrary  manner 
to  suit  with  his  own  preconceived  opinions.  .  Thus^  to  take  a 
single  instance,  we  find  him  stating  in  his  introductory  criti- 
cism of  Marinus,^  that  Ptolemais  Epitheras  on  the  Red  Se^as 
**  ten  or  twelve  days'  journey "  to  the  east  of  Meroe  (the 
position  of  which  was  assumed  to  be  well  known),  and  that 
the  Straits  between  Ocelis  and  Deire  lay  at  a  distance 
of  3500  stadia  to  the  east  of  ^'Ptolemfos  and  the  Adulitic 
Gulf  "  (which  he  therefore  assumed  to  be  approximately  on 
the  same  meridian),  and  that  Cape  Aromata  lay  5000  stadia 
still  farther  to  the  east.  In  this  case  we  have  evidently  the 
jnaterials  furnished  us  (though  in  a  very  general  form)  upon 
which  he  based  his  conclusions.  But  we  find  these  facts  repre- 
sented in  the  tables  in  the  following  manner.  Taking  the 
longitude  of  Meroe  as  1°  east  of  Alexandria,  he  places 
Ptolem^s  4^°  (that  is  to  say,  according  to  his  mode  .of  com- 
putation, 2250  stadia)  to  the  east  of  it.  Adulis,  which 
appears  in  the  passaged  just  cited  as  if  it  were  on  the  same 
meridian  with  Ptolemws,  is  carried  a  whole  degree  more  to 
the  east;  Deire  is  placed  7J°,  or  about  3600  stadia,  east 
of  Adulis,  and  Cape  Arpinata  again  8j^^  or  4,080  stadia,  to 
the  east  of  the  Straits.  Passing  over  for  the  present  the 
minor  discrepancies,  and  admitting  that  in  the  first  passage  he 
was  speaking  in  general  terms,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that 
his  information  was  far  from  being  precise  and  accurate.    But 

»  i.  15,§.ll. 
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the  ordinary  reader,  referring  merely  to  his  tables,  and  Snding 
there  the  longitudes  of  the  places  in  question  laid  down  in 
degrees  and  half  degrees,'  would  have  nothing  to  show  him 
that  these  were  not  the  results  of  positive  observation,  like 
the  positions  assigned  on  modem  maps  to  the  Strait  of  Bab 
el  Mandeb  or  Cape  Guardafui. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Between  Deire  (a  point  that  can  be 
identified  with  certainty  as  Cape  Bir,  from  its  being  described 
as  a  city  and  promontory  just  without  the  Straits)  and  Cape 
Aromata,  he  enumerates  in  succession  five  trading  stations,  or 
emporia  (as  he  terras  them),  then  the  headland  of  Mount 
Elephas,  then  another  emporium,  before  coming  to  that  of 
Aiomata  itself.  All  these  names,  with  one  exception,  are 
found  in  the  Peripliis,  and  in  the  same  sequence.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Ptolemy,  in  laying  down  this  part  of  his  map, 
must  have  been  guided  by  some  such  authority  as  our  still 
extant  Periplus,  and  the  close  agreement  of  the  two  is  a  strong 
confirmation  of  their  substantial  correctness.*  But  it  is  almost 
certain  that  any  such  authority  would  only  have  given  the 
distances  from  point  to  point,  in  days'  voyages,  or,  which  is 
substantially  the  same  thing,  in  distances  estimated  from  the 
number  of  days.  When,  therefore,  we  find  the  porta  and 
places  in  question  enumerated  in  order,  with  the  latitude  and 
longitude  aflised  to  each,  as  if  it  had  been  separately  deter- 
mined in  each  case,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  this 
is  only  a  mode  of  expressing  in  a  scientific  form  the  con- 
clusions which  Ptolemy    drew   from   the   statements   of    his 


'  The  loDgitudet 

are  that  give 

hiB  tabiea  :— 

Alexnndm 

,     Hep  30' 

Meroe     . 

.     HP  SO* 

PtolemaiB 

Adnliit   . 

.   er 

Doirt      . 

.     74°  BO' 

Ope  Aromata  .     83^ 

Tha  longitudeB  tire  here  reckoDed. 

according   tn    tlie   iwunl    prautioo    r>t 

PtoteiDj,  fTi-m  thn  gnppoied  meridian 

of  the  FurluuBte  iBlRndi,  tliough  thuy 

"Bithoat  doubt  reaily  oalonlnted 


from  Alexaodria.  In  this  Cass,  as  in 
atmost  all  others,  where  hu  had  little 
detailed  inrormatioo,  he  dovg  ani  oany 
hU  BubdiTiaioD  beyond  ImlT  diigreea. 
la  writing  thtn  bb  above,  I  hare 
merely  employed  the  mode  of  notation 
common  in  mixlem  times,  im  mure  co&- 
retiieat  to  the  reader. 

*  At  the  Brime  time  the  diacrepBueieB 
betKMn  the  two  are  sulBcieat  to  show 
that  it  wuB  not  our  existing  FeriplnB 
that  waa  followed  b;  Ptolemy. 
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authority,  and  that  it  has  no  more  claim  to  scientific  accuracy 
than  those  original  statements  expressed  in  the  popular  lan- 
guage, and  according  to  the  rough  modes  of  computation  of  the 
ordinary  trader.* 

§  7.  But  this  is  precisely  what  has  been  too  often  lost  sight 
of.  The  blind,  and  almost  superstitious,  reverence,  with  which 
Ptolemy  was  regarded  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  has 
descended  in  some  degree  to  our  own  days:  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  writers  referring  to  his  statements,  as  if  his 
apparently  definite  and  scientific  results  must  necessarily  be 
based  upon  definite  information  and  scientific  calculation.  Yet 
it  is  certain  that  he  possessed  no  materials  that  could  enable 
him  to  arrive  at  any  such  conclusions.  It  has  been  well  -t 
remarked  of  him,  as  of  the  Greek  writers  in  other  instances,  I 
that_their  theoretical  development  of  science  far  outstripped 
their  power  of  its  practical  .application.*  He  saw  clearly  the 
^true  principles  upon  which  geography  should  be  based,  and 
the  true  mode  in  which  a  map  should  be  constructed.  But 
the  means  at  his  command  did  not  enable  him  to  carry  his 
ideas  into  execution ;  the  substance  did  not  correspond  to  the 
form ;  and  the  specious  edifice  that  he  reared  served  by  its 
external  symmetry  to  conceal  the  imperfect  character  of  its 
foundations  and  the  rottenness  of  its  materials. 


^  HiB  mode  of  computation  was  in 
fact  precisely  analogoua  to  that  which 
any  modem  geographer  would  employ, 
where  he  had  no  more  definite  iDfbrma- 
tion.  Thus  (to  take  a  single  instanceX 
Lieut  Cruttenden,  after  surveyinff  the 
north-pastern  coast  of  Africa,  and  lay- 
ing down  the  position  of  its  ports  from 
actual  observation,  fixes  the  position 
of  Hurrur — a  town  in  the  interior, 
which  he  had  wA  yisited — as  foUows : 
'*  It  is  eight  days'  journey  for  a  kafila 
of  camels  from  Zeyla  to  Hurrur,  and 
nine  days*  from  Berbera,  and  this 
would  place  it  in  about  latitude  9^  22' 
N.  and  longitude  42°  85'  E. '  {Jowm,  of 
Geogr.  8oe.  vol.  xix.  p.  51).  Here  the 
modem  geographer  is  careful  to  indi- 
cate the   process   by  which  he    Ips 


arrived  at  his  oonolnsion.  Ptolemy 
would  simply  have  inserted  it  in  his 
tables  with  the  latitude  and  longitude 
thus  arrived  at,  and  there  would  have 
been  nothing  to  indicate  that  these  did 
not  rest  upon  the  same  basis  as  those 
of  Zeyla  and  Berbera,  which  were  de- 
rived from  actual  observatious. 

*  Gooley's  Clandiui  Ptolemy  and  the 
NiU,  p.  47.  Ifr.  Gooley's  examination 
of  Ptolemy's  method  and  principles  is 
thoroughly  satisfactory ;  and  his  views 
concerning  the  real  value  of  his  posi- 
tions are  those  at  which  every  unpre- 
judiced student  of  that  celebrated 
author  must  necessarily  arrive.  But  I 
dissent  altogeUier  from  the  conclusions 
he  has  cbswn  with  respect  to  the  special 
subject  of  the  Kile. 


i 
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§  8.  It  would  however  be  altogether  unjust  to  Ptolemy  to 
hold  him  reaponaible  for  the  exaggerated  estimate  that  has 
been  too  often  formed  of  the  true  value  of  his  geographieal 
positions.    In  his  first  book,  which  forms  a  general  introduction 

I  to  the  whole,  he  has  been  careful  to  warn  his  readers  of  the 
imperfect  means  that  a  geographer  po3.ipaapH  in  hiB~day  tor  " 

I  the  esecution.jif  _tho_task,  which  ho  p''"p'"""l  *n  himRplf,  frnin 

'  the  great  scarcity  of  aetroDomicol  obseivatkma.  After  some 
very  judicious  remarks  upon  the  mode  of  making  use  of  the 
itineraries  of  travellers  for  geographical  purposes,  and  the 
corrections  necessary  in  their  application,  he  points  out  the 
defective  character  of  such  materials  in  any  case,  unless  based 
upon,  or  corrected  by,  astronomical  observations.  He  then 
ppoceefls  to  say :  "  This  being  so,  if  the  persons  who  had 
visited  different  countries  had  made  any  such  observations,  it 
^onld  have  been  possible  to  have  constructed  the  map  of  the 
world  in  a  manner  that  would  admit  of  no  dispute.  But 
since  Hipparchus  alone,  and  that  in  the  case  of  a  few  cities 
only,  in  comparison  with  the. vast  multitude  of  those  that  must 
find  a  place  in  a  general  map, — has  transmitted  to  ua  the 

^levations  of  the  north  pole,  (i.e.,  observations  of  latitude)  and 
the  positions  of  places  under  the  same  parallels ;  and  a  few  of 
those  who  have  written  since  his  time  have  added  notices  of 
certain  places  situated  opposite  to  each  other,  not  as  being  at 
equal  distances  from  the  equator,  but  simply  as  being  on  the 
same  meridian — a  fact  which  is  established  by  the  voyage  from 
one  to  the  other  being  a  straight  course  before  a  north  or  south 
wind  ;  while  the  distances  from  one  place  to  another  have  for 
the  most  part  been  reckoned  only  in  a  rough  and  genera!  way, 
especially  those  from  east  to  west,  not  so  much  from  the  care- 
lessness of  those  who  reported  tliem,  as  from  their  want  of 
mathematical  skill,  and  the  small  number  of  simultaneous 
observations  of  lunar  eclipses  at  different  places  that  had  been 
didy  recorded — like  that  which  was  seen  at  Arbela  at  the  fifth 
hour  and  at  Carthage  at  tJie  second  (from  which  it  would  be 
seen  how  many  equinoctial  hours  the  places  were  dista 


distaiiL£H^^_ 
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each  other  towards  the  easier  west) :  [taking  into  consideration 
all  these  things,]  the  correct  course  would  be  for  any  person 
attempting  to  draw  up  a  map  of  the  world,  to  lay  down  as  the^ 
basis  of  it  those  points  that  were  determined  by  the  mojtcorrect 
observations,  and  to  fit  in  to  it  those  derived  from  other  sources, 
sa  that  their  positions  may  suit  as  well  as  possible  with  th& 
principal  points  thus  laid  dowi  in  the  first  instance." « 

It  would  be  impossible  to  state  more  clearly  tlian  Ptolemy 
has  done  in  the  last  paragraph  of  this  long  sentence  the  true 
course  that  the  geographer  should  pursue,  in  order  to  attain, 
the  object  he  had  in  view,  so  far  as  the  means  at  his  command 
would  admit.  Unfortunately  in  his  own  case  those  means 
were  really  so  defective  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  carry 
out  in  practice — even  approximately — ^the  scheme  th^t  he  had 
so  well  laid^own  in  thgcay.  He  himself  proceeds  to  point 
out  the  extremely  imperfect  character  of  his  information 
concerning  many  parts  of  the  earth,  from  their  great  size  or 
their  remote  position,  and  the  difficulty  of  discriminating 
among  the  conflicting  statements  of  travellers,  and  of  earlier 
geographers,  so  as  to  separate  truth  from  falsehood,  and  adhere 
only  to  the  most  trustworthy  authorities.'  He  then  selects 
Marinus_^JI!jTe  as  the  author  who  had  upon  the  whole 
collected  the  best  materials  for  the  geographer,  and  after 
praising  him,  in  the  manner  that  has  been  already  quoted, 
for  his  diligence  and  the  general  soundness  of  his  judgment,^ 
proceeds  to  point  out  his  defects,  and  enter  into  long  dis- 
cussions to  refute  some  of  his  leading  conclusions. 

§  9.  The  most  importcmt  of  these  have  been  already  con- 
sidered :  but  it  is  essential  to  observe  that  throughout  these 


*  i.  4,  §  2.  I  have  translated  thlB 
important  passage  just  as  it  stands  in 
the  original,  without  attempting  to  put 
it  into  a  clearer  form,  as  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  meaning  is  throughout  dis- 
tinct and  intelligible,  notwithstanding 
its  singularly  involved  structure,  and 
the  clumsy  mode  in  which  one  paren- 
thesis is  inserted  within  another.  The 
crabbed  and  involved  style  of  Ptolemy, 


as  well  as  the  difficulty  of  the  subject, 
has  without  doubt  oon^buted  much  to 
deter  ordinary  readers  from  studying 
his  first  book,  without  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  understand  the  rest  of  his 
work.  Hundreds  have  referred  to  his 
tables,  for  one  that  has  gone  carefully 
through  his  own  explanation  of  their 
nature  and  mode  of  oonstmction. 
M.  5.  •  i.  6,  §  1. 
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diacoanona  Ptolemy  never  once  attempts  to  refer  to  astro- 
nomical obserrations,  which,  had  they  been  forthcoming,  wonld 
at  once  have  been  decisive  of  the  points  at  issne.  On  the 
coDtT&Ty,  in  rejecting  the  extravagant  conclusions  of  Marinns, 
he  expressly  does  so  npon  general  gronnds  only,  and  though 
bia  ertimatca  may  be  more  judicious,  they  are  not  less  arbitrary 
than  those  of  his  predecessor.  Tbns  Marinns,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  reduced  the  supposed  distance  of  Agisymba  towards  the 
south  htf  about  one-half:  Ptolemy  went  farther,  and  reduced  it 
by  i^out  10  degrees  more  (!),  so  as  to  place  it  in  just  about  the 
same  latitude  south  of  the  equator  that  Meroe  was  to  the  north 
of  it.  But  for  this  assumption  he  had  absolutely  no  authority 
at  all  :*  and  the  utter  vagueness  of  his  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  whole  question  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  fact  that  he 
applies  the  same  reduction  to  the  position  of  Rhapta  on  the 
east  coast  of  Africa,  so  as  to  bring  it  still  on  the  same  parallel 
with  Agisymba,  as  Marinus  had  placed  it;  though  Rhapta 
was  really  situated  5°  or  6°  south  of  the  equator,  while  Agisymba 
was  (i)robably)  at  least  14°  to  the  north  of  it.' 

In  like  manner,  in  regard  to  the  remote  regions  towards  the 
east,  it  is  evident  from  the  manner  in  which  he  discusses  the 
position  assigned  by  Marinus  to  Sera  that  he  had  no  more 
definite  information  by  which  to  correct  it.  He  justly  censures 
Marinus  for  the  enormous  distance  to  which  he  had  carried  it 
eastward,  a  conclusion  based  upon  the  vague  statement  that 
it  was  "  a  seven  months'  journey "  distant  from  the  Stone 
Tower;  and  points  out  the  absurdity  of  supposing  such  a 
journey  to  be  all  in  the  same  direction,  and  to  be  uniform 


■_  111. 

L 


*  He  bimBciir  admiti  this ;  but  adds   i 
that  in  the  abaeiKw  of  aatioDomiml  ob-   | 
•ervtklions  one  oould  only  judge  in  a   < 
general   waj  from  other  plioiiomfnk, 
■ucb  ai  thai  the  people  were  <Ii.'«cnbed 
a>  KthiopiBiis.  Ilint  is,  bUrk  men :  and 
Ihp  onuDtrr  aboundol  in  tbiuuci'roBea  (I)   ' 
Noithrr  of  tlie«e  tlling^  he  says,  were  I 
faund  ID  apprDochiDg  the  equutoi  from   I 
the  Dortk,  till  one  leaohed  the  neigh- 
bourlieod   of  Heroe ;    and   hence,  he 


infers,  thej  oould  not  be  fonnd  at  a 
greater  distaace  south  of  the  equator, 
thau  one  corresponding  to  the  latitode 
of  Henw  (i.  9,  §§  S-10).  And  it  U  on 
such  vague  and  generkl  rrasouinz  as 
this  that  he  proceeds  to  fix  the  position 
of  Agiajmba ! 

■  Tliat  is  to  say,  if  we  adopt  the  ng- 
geation  atrrad;  made  that  tb«  A^- 
symba  of  Marinns  vac  tually  BonMM^ 
or  the  region  adjoining  it. 
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continuous  travelling,  without  allowance  for  stoppages  or 
delays.  All  this  is  very  true  and  just ;  but  he  then  proceeds 
to  diminish  it  by  one  half  (though  he  himself  observes  that  it 
might  well  be  diminished  by  more  than  half),  and  thus  arrives 
at  the  conclusion  that  it  must  be  really  situated  forty-five 
degrees  and  a  quarter  east  of  the  Stonn  Towrr '  The  precise- 
ness  of  this  result  is  amusing,  when  we  consider  the  process 
by  which  it  is  arrived  at,  but  when  we  find  in  his  tables  the 
Stone  Tower  placed  in  135°  east  longitude,  and  Sera  in  176**, 
we  are  able  to  estimate  the  real  value  of  such  positions.'  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  discussion  in  the  first  book,  we  should  have 
been  utterly  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  origin  of  so  definite 
a  statement. 

§  10.  But  it  might  be  supposed  that,  admitting  his  definite 
statements  of  latitudes  and  longitudes  in  these  remote  countries, 
where  he  could  not  possibly  have  real  astronomical  observations, 
to  be  fictitious — that  is  to  say,  mere  arbitrary  results  derived 
from  the  combination  of  uncertain  data — the  case  would  be 
quite  otherwise  with  regard  to  the  countries  familiar  to  the 
Greeks,  and  especially  to  the  lands  bordering  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  those  which  had  been  so  long  subject  to  the 
Boman  Empire.  And  yet  it  will  be  found  on  a  careful  ex- 
amination, that  even  here  his  scientific  garb  is  in  truth  no 
more  than  a  specious  disguise,  and  while  he  really  possessed  ^ 
in  this  case  materials  far  more  ample  and  more  trustworthy 
than  in  the  cases  we  have  been  considering,  he  did  not  possess 
those  positive  scientific  determinations,  upon  which  alone,  as  he 
himself  remarks,  a  true  geographer  could  rely  with  confidence. 


«  i.  12,  §  1. 

«  Ptol.  yi.  13,  §2;  16,  f  8.  The 
figures  in  this  last  case  are  uncertain ; 
many  of  the  M8S.  having  177°  15' ;  but 
such  discrepanoies  may  db  diaoarded  at 
insignifiount  in  oases  suoh  as  we  are 
now  considering.  Both,  it  wiU  be  ob- 
served, differ  from  his  oalculatioii  in 
the  first  book. 

It  is  curious  also  that  he  assigns  a 


diflference  of  latitude  of  nearly  3)°  be- 
tween Sera  and  the  Stone  Tower ;  the 
ground  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive.  He  indeed  justly  censures 
Marinus  for  supposing  that  the  journey 
from  one  to  the  other  was  throughout 
along  the  same  paraUel,  but  he  had  no 
other  authority,  and  consequently  no 
means  of  estimating  the  amount  of 
deviation. 


SS8 
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In  the  passage  already  cited,*  he  has  Iiimaelf  pointed  out,  in 
very  distinct  tenns,  the  exceeding  paucity  of  astronomical 
observations  to  which  he  could  refer,  Hipparchua  had,  it 
appears,  given  a  certain  number  of  observations  of  latitude 
by  measuring  the  height  of  the  polar  star  above  the  horizon ; 
but  their  number  was  small,  and  easy  as  was  this  process, 
even  with  the  iuBtruments  that  the  ancients  had  at  their 
command,  hia  example  does  not  appear  to  have  been  followed  ; 
and  Ptolemy  himself  refers  to  these  as  almost  the  only  obsen-a- 
tions  of  the  kind  available.  A  more  simple  mode  of  deter- 
mining the  latitude  would  be  found  by  observing  the  length 
of  the  longest  day,  and  doubtless  observations  of  this  sort 
would  have  been  made  at  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  though,  from  the  very  imperfect  means  they  possessed 
of  measuring  time,  they  could  make  little  pretence  to  accuracy. 
But  even  snch  observations  would  suffice  to  determine  the 
climaies,  as  they  were  called,  or  zones  of  latitude  within  which 
the  day  was,  approximately  at  least,  of  the  same  length.* 

But  still  greater  difficulties  arose  in  the  determination  of 
longitudes.  Here  the  want  of  correct  mechanical  means  for  the 
measurement  of  time  was  absolutely  fatal.  The  theory  indeed 
was  not  wanting.  Hipparchus,  as  we  have  seen,  bad  long 
before  suggested  the  ingenious  idea  that,  an  eclipse  of  the 
moon  being  visible  from  any  two  stations,  the  difference  in  the 
time  at  which  it  was  observed  would  give  the  difference  in 
the  longitude  of  the  two  places  in  hours  and  fractions  of  an 
hour,  which  would  be  readily  converted  into  degrees,  Ptolemy 
himself  has  shown,  in  the  passage  cited,  how  fully  he  appre- 
ciated the  value  of  such  observations,  as  the  only  sound  mode 
of  determining  longitudes.  But  he  intimates  at  the  same 
time  most  clearly  that  they  had  not  been  made,  or  at  least 
that  no  record  of  them  was   forthcoming.      The  instance  to 


•  Above,  p.  554,  : 

*  A  Duinbcr  of  statements  of  this 
kind,  g^ubially  BUppoaed  to  be  bastxl  | 
opon  Mtn&l  observatiuna,  are  given  by  | 


Ptolemy  himself  in  hii  eigbth  book. 
TLu  real  tuIuo  of  theae  Mtiees  ii  a 
point  to  n-bicb  1  iball  recur  hereafter. 
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which  he  refers  as  an  example  of  the  process, — that  of  the 
celebrated  eclipse  which  took  place  shortly  before  the  battle  of 
Arbela,*  and  which  appears  to  have  been  observed  at  Carthage 
also — was  merely  a  case  of  popular  observation,  and  had  no 
pretence  to  scientific  accuracy.'  But  not  a  single  instance 
that  could  lay  claim  to  such  a  character  is  cited  by  Ptolemy, 
and  if  his  silence  on  such  a  point  were  not  in  itself  conclusive, 
it  may  be  added  that  the  occurrence  of  a  few  such  isolated 
points,  really  determined  upon  independent  observations, 
would  of  necessity  break  in,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken, 
upon  the  continuous  chain  of  deductive  conclusions,  which 
were  the  real  basis  of  his  assumed  longitudes. 

§  11.  The  only  mode  of  correcting  his  calculations  with 
regard  to  the  distances  from  west  to  east,  which  he  really 
possessed,  was  derived  from  the  other  source  referred  to  in  the 
passage  above  cited — the  observations  of  places  that  lay  opposite 
to  one  another,  and  therefore  on  the  same  meridian,  as  proved 
by  th&  experience  of  navigators,  who  sailed  with  a  direct 
course  from  north  to  south,  or  vice  versa,  from  the  one  point  to 
the  other.  Such  a  process  was  evidently  only  applicable  to  a 
case  like  the  Mediterranean  and  the  seas  connected  with 
it:  but  even  as  applied  to  them  it  appears  so  rough  and 
primitive  a  mode  of  calculation  that  we  are  surprised  to  find 
the  results  thus  arrived  at  approximate  as  nearly  to  the  truth 
as  they  do.  Thus  we  find  Ptolemy  stating,  on  the  authority 
of  Marinus,  that  Tarraco  in  Spain  was  opposite  to  Caesarea  lol 
on  the  coast  of  Africa :  the  difference  of  longitude  between 
the  two  being  in  fact  rather  less  than  a  degree.  Again,  the 
same  author  placed  Cape  Pachynus  in  Sicily  opposite  to  Leptis 
Magna  on  thi3  African  coast,  where  the  difference  again  amoimts 
to  less  than  a  degree:  and  the  Chelidonian  Islands  on  the 
coast  of  Lycia  to  Canopus  in  Egypt,  which  is  true  to  about  a 
quarter  of  a  degree.®    On  the  other  hand,  Marinus  erroneously 


«  Plutarch,  Alexander,  o.  31.  Con- 
cerning the  date,  see  Clinton,  F,  H, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  156,  341. 

'  The  amount  of  error  that  it  really 


involved,  has  been  alrendy  pointed  out 
(See  Chapter  XVL  p.  633.) 

•  i.  15,  §§  2-4.    In  this  case  the  fact 
of  their  being  on  the  same  meridian 


Sa 
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placed  Tergeste  (Trieste)  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  on  the 
same  meridian  with  Ravenna,  a  fault  for  which  he  is  severely 
censured  by  Ptolemy,  though  that  author's  own  ideas  of  the 
geography  of  the  Adriatic  were,  aa  we  shall  see,  singularly 
defective. 

§  12.  It  will  he  worth  while  to  examine  somewhat  more 
carefully  the  real  character  of  Ptolemy's  map  of  the  Blediter- 
ranean,  not  only  as  affording  the  best  means  of  estimating  the 
mode  in  which  he  constructed  his  maps,  and  the  true  value  of 
hia  result*,  but  because  it  became,  from  the  undue  authority 
attached  to  his  name,  the  recognized  guide  of  all  subseqaent 
geographers  for  many  centuries,  and  it  is  only  in  comparatively 
recent  times  that  the  errors  he  introduced  have  been  gradually 
eliminated  from  our  modem  maps.* 

It  is  clear  from  Ptolemy'a  own  statement  that  Marinus,  whom 
he  followed  in  this  part  of  his  work  with  only  slight  occasional 
deviations,  began  with  laying  down,  as  Eratosthenes  had  done 
before  him,  a  principal  or  fundamental  parallel  of  latitude, 
extending  from  the  Sacred  Promontory  (Cape  St.  Vincent) 
through  the  Strait  of  the  Columns  and  the  Island  of  Bbodes  to 
the  Gulf  of  Ibsus.'  This  he  correctly  assumed  -to  conroopond 
with  36  degrees  of  latitude  from  the  equator :  a  result  which 
was  doubtless  derived  from  the  observation  of  Eratosthenes  for 
,  the  latitude  of  Rhodes.*  He  then  measured  his  longitudes 
'  along  this  parallel,  which  he  considered  to.  .pass  from  the 
SttSits  through  Caraiis  in  Sardinia,  Lilybaium  and  Pachynns 

degrecB  (as  Plolemj  diii)  at  500  stadia 
each  iiJBtead  of  (iOO.  But  ttn  obeervu- 
tioQ  of  course  gave  the  altitude  of  the 
polo  atar,  without  uny  referenue  to  the 
supposed  peogrephiool  poBitioa  of  tlie 
equalor.  The  equinuctiBl  Itae  wu  of 
MUrae  perfectly  flied  and  definite  in 
Ptolemy's  mind,  at  an  an/ronomicol 
line ,-  but  he  had  no  ineaas  of  HBaJgnitiE 
ils  poEitioQ  on  the  map  of  the  wnrid, 
exf^pt  with  refejeooe  to  other  poiallela, 
Eiich  aB  the  tropin  at  Syene,  or  Ihnee 

SiBsiDg      throagh     Alexandlia     and 
hixleB,  vhich  nad  been  detemiiaMl 
by  direct  observMion. 


'  His  exaggerated  eetimate  of  tlia 
length  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  has 
been  already  pointt'd  out,  continued  to 
be  followed  Dy  modem  geographers 
till  about  'iOO  yearn  ago.  (See  Obaptec 
XVI.  p.  63.^) 

■  Plol,  i.  12,  §  11. 

*  Tluit  it  waa  in  this  instanre  the 
result  of  obwrratioii,  and  not  of  mt-re 
calculation  of  diBtaiiccs,  may  be  sarel]' 
inf.TTed.  For  it  is  wholly  at  variauce 
vith  the  true  latitud>',  if  we  reckon  the 
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in  Sicilyf  and  Cape  Tsenarus  in  the  Peloponnese,  to  Rhodes, 
and  thence  to  Issus.  Here  we  find  one  important  rectification 
of  the  map  of  Eratosthenea»^  who  had  carried  his  parallel 
through  the  Sicilian  Straits,  more  than  a  degree  and  a  half  to 
the  north  of  Cape  Pachynus,  and  more  than  2°  north  of  its 
triLQ.poaition.  On  the  other  hand,  Marinus  and  Ptolemy  were 
guilty  of  an  enormous  blunder  in  bringing  down  the  island 
of  Sardinia  so  far  to  the  south  as  to  place  Caralis,  which  is 
really  situated  in  39^  12^,  on  the  same  parallel  with  Cape 
LilybsBum  (in  37°  48'),  and  that  again  with  Cape  Pachynus, 
which  is  more  than  a  degree  farther  south  (36"^  4ff).  The  effect 
of  this  last  error  was  altogether  to  distort  the  form  of  Sicily 
and  the  direction  of  its  three  sides :  a  defect  from  which  the 
maps  even  of  the  last  century  only  slowly  recovered.^ 

It  is  probable  that  this  erroneous  conception  of  the  position 
of  islands  so  well  known  as  SicUy  and  Sardinia,  was  in  some 
degree  caused  by,  or  at  least  connected  with,  the  assumed 
position  of  Carthage,  a  point  which,  from  its  importance  and 
its  extensive  trade,  might  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  been 
definitely  fixed.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  latitude  of  Carthage 
had  been  erroneously  assigned  by  Hipparchus  himself  as  only 
900  stadia  (or  90  G.  miles)  north  of  Alexandria,^  and  this 
determination  was  followed  without  hesitation  by  Ptolemy,  as 
it  had  been  by  Strabo.*  But  navigators  could  not  be  unaware 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  but  a  short  run  from  Cape  LilybsBum 
across  to  the  Hermaean  Promontory  (Cape  Bon)  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  again  from  thence  to  Carthage.     The  distance  of 


'  ThiB  win  be  clearly  seen  by  a  com- 
pariBon  of  tbe  maps  of  Mag^ni  (pub- 
lished in  1620,  and  of  Glnyer  (Sieaia 
Antiqua,  1619)  with  those  oonstrooted 
on  the  data  furnished  by  Ptolemy  him- 
self, which  accompany  the  earlier  edi- 
tions of  his  work. 

*  Hipparchus  ap.  Strab.  ii.  5,  §  88, 
p.  133.    See  Chapter  XYIL  p.  6. 

*  Ptolemy  places  Carthaee  in  S2lp 
N.  lat.,  that  is  to  say,  a  degree  and 
two-thirds  to  the  north  of  Alexan- 
dria,   a   distance    whio))   would   very  j  4^  farther  north. 

VOL.  II.  2  O 


nearly  represent  tbe  900  stadia  of 
Hipparchus,  according  to  his  calcu- 
lation of  500  stadia  to  a  degree.  There 
can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  Uiat  in  this 
instance,  as  weU  at  in  that  of  Byzan- 
tium, he  followed  tlie  lead  of  his  great 
predecessor.  In  the  Stli  book  (c.  14, 
§5)  he  states  tliat  the  longest  day  at 
Oarthage  was  of  14^  hours,  which 
would  agree  well  with  the  position 
assigned  m  the  tables.  It  was  really 
situated  in  about  86^50'  or  more  than 
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Sardinia  also  from  the  African  coaat  was  one  that  had  beei 
approximately  well  known  from  an  early  period,*  and  in  con- 
sequence it  was  necessary  to  bring  it  as  near  to  Africa  as  coold 
well  be  done :  and  the  whole  African  coast  in  that  part  d  tke 
Mediterranean  being  placed  much  too  far  to  the  soatht  the 
geographer  was  compelled  to  bring  down  Sardinia  alio,  ind 
the  west  of  Sicily,  much  farther  south  than  their  true  positioiL 

But  whatever  was  the  combination  by  which  Ptolemy  (tnd 
Marinus  before  him)  arrived  at  these  results,  one  tbing  is 
clear — that  they  were  not  derived  from  actual  obaervatum 
which  could  hardly  have  failed  to  detect  errors  so  oonsidenble 
in  the  position  of  points  so  near  to  one  another.  The  only 
point  which  was  supposed  to  be  determined  astronomically  m 
iCarthage :  and  the  position  assigned  to  it  was  nnfortunalely 
u/so  erroneous  as  to  vitiate  all  calculations  based  upon  it. 

§  18.  We  have  already  seen,  in  discussing  the  geographicii 
systems  of  earlier  authors,  the  importance  attached  to  the 
position  of  Massilia,  and  the  advantage  derived  from  its  lati- 
tude having  been  correctly  determined  by  Pytheas.  Thii 
advantage  Strabo  wantonly  threw  away,  and  thereby  distorted 
his  whole  map  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  compared  with  that  of 
Eratosthenes.  But  Ptolemy  wisely  returned  to  the  established 
conclusion,  and  placed  "Has^Qia  in  43°  S>  of  Jioith  ^^»^^™^»,  * 
result  very  near  the  truth.^  Unfortunately  he  was  led  by  hii 
natural  deference  to  the  great  authority  of  flipparchul^to  adopt 
his  erroneous  conclusion,  that  By8antiu]||.._iras.  in  the  sine 
latitude  with  Massilia :  an  error  that  had  the  inevitable  effect 
of  distorting  the  whole  of  the  adjacent  portions  of  his  map,  and 
carrying  up  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes  and  the  north  oottf 
of  the  Euxine  much  beyond  their  true  position.  That  of 
Massilia,  on  the  contrary,  being  correctly  determined,  faectme 
a  point  of  primary  importance,  as  that  from  which  all  the 

*  Bcylax,  aa  we  have  seen  (Chapter  1  hia  mode   of  ennpQtaSkai)  to  IMI 
XI.  p.  887),  had  oorreotly  atated  the  I  atadia,  m  rery  Cur  appmriwatifla  t» 


diatance  from  Sardinia  to  the  continent 
of  Africa  at  a  day  and  a  nighf  s  Toy- 


a  day 
eqniy 


age,  which  ia  eqniyalent  (according  to 


the  troth. 

'  The  true  latitude  ia  43^  18*. 
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measurements  derived  from  itineraries  across  Gaul  to  the 
Western  and  Northern  Ocean  would  naturally  be  reckoned. 

Another  point  concerning  which  he  had  unusually  good 
information  was  the  position  of  the  capital  of  the  empire,  the 
great  city  of  Rome.  We  have  no  statement  of  the  authority 
from  which  this  was  derived :  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
there  were  plenty  of  Greek  astronomers  and  geographers  to  be 
found  in  the  imperial  city  who  were  capable  of  determining 
its  latitude  within  tolerable  limits  by  positive  observation: 
and  we  accordingly  find  it  placed  in  lat.  41"^  40' ;  a  position 
differing  from  the  truth  by  only  about  6  G.  miles. 

In  regard  to  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Mediterranean,  the 
positions  of  Alexandria  and  Bhodes  had  been  long  since  deter- 
mined :  the  error  in  regard  to  their  relative  position  having 
arisen,  as  has  been  already  explained,^  from  an  erroneous 
estimate  of  the  distance,  not  from  any  error  in  the  astro- 
nomical observations  of  their  latitude.  Marinus,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  placed  Cape  TaBuarus  on  his  36th  parallel,  about 
.23  G.  miles  to  the  south  of  its  true  position,  while  Ptolemy 
(for  what  reason  we  know  not)  in  this  instance  departed  from 
his  usual  authority,  and  brought  it  down  to  34°  35' ;  more  than 
100  miles  too  far  to  the  south.  Que  effect  of  this  was,.  Jk>  bziug 
the  island  of  Cre.teJnto.jEltQgQther  a  false  position  with  respect 
both  to  the  Peloponnese  and  the  south-western  coaisFoflk^ia 
Minor,  so  as  to  place  it  in  a  line  between  the  two,,  inst^^iui  of 
lying  (as  it  really  does)  altogether  to  the  south  of  them. 

§  14.  If  we  now  proceed  to  examine  the  J^s^gitudes^assigned 
by  Ptolemy,  who  in  this  respect  also  followed  closely  in  the 
footsteps  of  Marinus,  we  shall  find  them  still  more  erroneous 
than  his  latitudes :  but  in  this  instance  it  will  be  found  that 
the  prevailing  effect  of  one  fundamental  error  is  sufficient  to 
account,  to  a  great  extent,  for  all  the  rest  The  longitudes 
reckoned  by  Marinus  along  the  line  already  described  as 
traversing  the  whole  length  of  the  Mediterranean,  are  thus 


*  Chapter  XVI.  p.  G39. 
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reported  by  Ptolemy'  From  the  asaumei jneridiaB -rf Jie 
Fortunate  Islands,  he  reckoned  2i^  degrees  of  longitude  to  the 
Sacred  Promontory :  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bsetia 
24  (legreess  and  the  same  distance  from  thence  to  Calpe  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Straits :  thence  to  Caralis  in  Sardinia  25  degrees : 
from  Caralis  to  Lilybieum  4^  degrees ;  and  thence  to  Pachynus 
3  degrees :  from  Paohynus  across  to  Tsenarua  10  degrees : 
hence  to  Ehodes  8J  degrees :  and  finally  &om  llhodea  to  Issus 
llj  degrees.  He  thus  made  the  whole  interval  from  the 
Sacred  Cape  to  Issus,  which  really  comprises  only  about  45''  15', 
to  extend  over  not  less  than  67  degrees  of  longitude,  and  the 
length  of  the  Mediterranean  itself  from  Calpe  to  IsSHST-to 
amount  to  62  degrees :  rather  more  than  20  degrees  beyond 
the  truth.' 

It  is  easy  to  detect  one  principal  source  of  this  enormous 
error.  Though  the  distances  above  given  are  reported  by 
Ptolemy  in  degrees  of  longitude,  they  were  computed  by 
Morinus  himself  from  what  he  calls  stadiasmi,  that  is,  from 
distances  given  in  maritime  itineraries  and  reported  in  stadia.* 
In  other  words,  he  took  the  statements  and  estimates  of  pre- 
ceding authorities,  and  converted  them  into  degrees  of  longi- 
tude, according  to  his  own  calculation,  that  a  degree  on  the 
equator  was  equal  to  500  stadia,  and  consequently  a  degree  of 
longitude  in  latitude  36°  would  be  equal  (approximately)  to 
400  stadia.^  Reversing  this  process,  we  find  that  the  estimates 
he  must  have  adopted  as  the  most  trustworthy  gave  24,800 
stadia  for  the  total  length  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  26,800. 
stadia  from.  Issus  to  the  Sacred  Promontory.  This  calcuhition 
was  considerably  below  those  of  Eratosthenes  and  Artemidorus, 
and  consequently  approached  more  nearly  to  the  truth  than 
either  of  them.*  It  was  in  consequence  of  the  unfortunate 
error  introduced  by  Marinus  and  Ptolemy  into  the  graduation 
of  their  maps,  that  they  disguised  this  really  valuable  result  in 


■i.  IE.  5  II. 

'  8co  Note  B,  p.  838. 

'  TliU  is  expreBsIy  stHlcd  by  Ptolemy    | 
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a  false  scientific  garb,  which  had  the  effect  of  misleading 
all  succeeding  geographers  for  many  centuries.  Had  the 
original  work  of  Marinus  been  preserred,  in  which  he 
doubtless  entered  into  a  full  discussion  of  his  materials,  and 
stated  at  length  the  particulars  furnished  by  his  sladiasmi,  we 
should  probably  have  been  spared  the  consequences  of  his 
erroneous  conclusion. 

§  15.  It  is  very  unfortunate  that  so  distinguished  an  astro- 
nomer as  Ptolemy  should  have  entered  into  no  discussion  as  to 
the  different  attempts  that  had  been  made  before  his  time  to 
determine  the  circumference  of  the  globe,  and  the  consequent 
mensuration  of  the  degrees  or  parts  into  which  it  was  diidded. 
He  contents  himself  with  accepting  the  conclusion  adopted  by 
Marinus,  that  a  degree  at  the  equator,  or  of  any  other  great 
circle  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  contained  500  stadia, 
in  accordance  with  the  generally  received  measurements."* 
The  result  of  his  application  of  this  mode  of  graduation  to  the 
map  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  surrounding  countries  was 
necessarily  to  extend  them  enormously  from  west  to  east, 
where  distances  were  measured  continuously  along  the  funda- 
mental parallel  of  latitude,  in  the  manner  already  described. 
Had  he  possessed  any  trustworthy  observations  of  longitude, 
even  for  a  few  points  (as  he  did  in  regard  to  the  latitudes), 
these  would  have  served  to  correct  the  error  which,  in^-^e 
absence  of  all  such  checks,  went  on  accumulating  the  farther 
he  proceeded  eastward.  Thus  the  real  groundwork  of  his  map, 
so  far  as  it  was  based  upon  measured  distances,  was  greatly 
superior  to  those  of  Eratosthenes  and  Stiabe :  it  was  the  net- 
work of  false  graduation  which  he  threw  over^it^that  vitiated 


itrrly  i  fityurros  k^kKos  funp&p  t|,  ircyro- 
Koaiovs  M  rijs  iwi^aif^ias  r^s  y^s  &iro- 
Xafifi6»€Uf  <rraiiovSf  Sri  reus  6/toKoyinffi4' 
yais  hvofier f4iiTtin  er^fi^w6¥  i<rrtM,  L  11, 

§  2. 

It  is  charaoterifltic  of  the  singular 
want  of  metiiod  that  perrades  the 
whole  of   Ptolemy's   first  book,  and 


which  has  probably  contributed  almost 
as  much  as  its  involved  and  laborions 
style  to  deter  students  from  its  due 
examination,  that  this  important  state- 
ment, forming  in  fact  the  basis  of  all 
the  geographical  calculations  in  his 
tables,  is  merely  introduced  in  pass^ 
ing,  and  actually  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence ! 
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all  hia-pQfiitiona,  while,  frpmthe  torm  givenjp  liis  worl£,Jn 
which  all  these  erroneous  results  figured  in  his  tables  as  if  they 
had  been  derived  from  real  observations  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude, later  geograpUical  students  were  led  to  adopt  tUem  as 
sach,  without  going  back  to  investigate  the  process  by  wliich 
he  had  arrived  at  them.    , 

§  16.  Another  source  of  error,  of  much  less  importance  in 
itself,  but  which  it  is  essential  to  notice,  inasmuch  as  it 
pervades  in  like  manner  the  whole  aeries  of  Ptolemy's  longi- 
tudes, was  the  erroneous  determination,  or  rather  assumption, 
of  the  primary  meridian  from  which  they  wore  all  to__bo 
reckoned.  We  have  seen  that  the  8acred  Promontory  (Cape 
St.  Vincent),  the  south-western  extremity  of  Spain,  was 
regarded  by  almost  all  the  earlier  geographers  as  the  extreme 
western  point  of  the  known  world. '  Maiinus  and  Ptolemy  both 
concurred  in  the  commonly  received  though  erroneous  opinion, 
that  it  was  the  most  westerly  point  of  the  Spanish  peninsula, 
and  consequently  of  the  continent  of  Europe ;  but  they  knew 
in  a  vague  way  that  the  Fortunate  Islands,  which Ja^at  some 
distance,  from,  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  must  be  situated 
also  to  the  west  of  the  Sacred  Cupe.  Eut  they  had  no  real 
'  idea  of  the  position  of  these  islands,"  and  when  Marinus,  in  order 
to  include  them  in  his  map  of  tlie  world,  drew  a  supposed 
meridinu  through  them  two  degrees  and  a  half  to  the  west  of 
(  Capo  St.  Vincent,  he  was,  in  fact,  merely  drawing  an  imaginary 
I  line  from  which  his  longitudes  were  reckoned.     '\'\\c  Tnnapwjfy 


'->'- 


I  ments  and  calculatioos  upon  which  these  were  really  Nmftdi  all 
^egan  from  the  Sacred  Cape,  which  was  the  limit  of  what  not 
actually  kriown ;  but  in  reducing  these  to  degrees  of  longitude 
he  added  always  two  degrees  and  a  half  in  order  to  refer  them 
to  the  supposed  meridian  of  the  Fortunate  Islands. 


I        I 

H  th< 


Ml.  Donne,  in  hia  article  Libta  ia 
Dr.  Bmith'i  DM.  of  Ancient  Geography, 
p.  17fi,  luaumui  that   Ploleruy  •'  wsa 

iiware  of  the  approximnhi  potiitiou  uf 
tho  Fortliimhi  Irdanils  ((jHttnrjus)  aitice 
frum  thcui,  w  eiime  gimiit  in  tJiuui,  he 


cttlcahktoa  nil  hia  ernntem  dtitanoM  01 
longitude«,"  Thin  i^  k  guod  iiiBi*iice 
of  the  prevalent  miBivnoeptitm  with 
regard  to  the  chitra«;ter  and  value  of 
Ptolumy's  mattriala  anda 
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It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  the  meridian  thus  arbi- 
trarily assumed  differed  widely  from  the  truth.  The  Island  of 
Ferro — ^the  westernmost  of  the  group  of  the  Canaries,  which 
long  continued,  even  in  modem  times,  to  be  assumed  as  the 
^^,£5^ms^3g5ljiax^' — is  really  situated  18°  20'  of  longitude  west 
of  Greenwich,  while  Cape  St.  Vincent  is  just  about  9^  so 
that  the  real  difference  between  the  two  amounted  to  9°  20' 
instead  of  only  2^^.  But  the  ideas  of  Ptolemy  concerning 
the  western  coast  of  AMca  and  the  islands  connected  with 
it,  were,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  even  more  vague  6uid 
erroneous  than  those  of  his  predecessors.  In  order  therefore 
to  compare  his  longitudes  with  those  on  modem  maps,  it  ig 
necessary  to  regard  them  as  recdly  m(jiagp,rftd  from  thfl  gfupred 
Promontory  eastw^rf^  ,^^r  rather  (in  reg^^i*^  to  t^ft  MHf- 
terranean)  as  he  has  himself  done  in  his  ftifyhth  fag^lf,  fmm 
Alexandria  westwards.' 

§  l7.  If  now  we  take  the  distances  above  given  by  Ptolemy 
from  Marinus,  and  calculate  the  degrees  of  longitude  at  the 
rate  of  600  stadia  (60  G.  miles)  to  the  degree,  we  shall  find  the 
anomalous  character  of  his  map  to  a  considerable  extent  dis- 
appear. Instead  of  62  degrees  from  the  Straits  at  Calpe  to 
Issus,  the  interval  is  reduced  to  52|-  degrees,  still  considerably 
in  excess  of  the  tmth,  but  differing  from  it  only  by  somewhat 
more  than  10  degrees  instead  of  20.  Again,  if  we  take  the 
difference  of  longitude  between  two  well-known  points,  as,  for 
instance,  that  between  Alexandria  and  Carthage,  which  is 
reckoned  in  the  tables  of  Ptolemy's  work  at  25''  40',  we  shall 
find  it  reduced  to  about  21°  20' :  only  about  1  J°  beyond  the 
truth.     That  between  Alexandria  and  Rome,  in  like  manner 


^  It  has  continued  in  genend  use 
among  German  geographm  down  to 
our  own  time.  But  of  course  the 
meridian  so  employed  is  the  real  meri- 
^an  passing  through  the  island  of 
Ferro,  not  that  eixoneonsly  assumed  by 
Ptolemy. 

*  It  appears  firom  the  passage  in  the 
Almagest  ahready  dted,  that  it  had 
been  the  original  intention  of  Ptolemy 


to  leektm  his  lon^tudes  in  all  cases 
from  Alexandria.  He  probably  adopted 
the  other  plan  in  order  to  follow  the 
example  of  Marinus.  It  had  the  ad- 
vantage oi  simpUdiy  as  obnating  the 
distinction  between  east  and  west 
longitudes ;  but  on  the  other  hand  had 
the  great  disadvantafEO  of  rendering  aU 
his  enors  cumnUative^  hj  reekoning 
them  always  in  the  same  direotioii. 
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of  the  Mediterranean  had  exceeded  the  truth  by  rather  more 
than  one-fifth :  while  Artemidorus  had  reduced  this  first 
approximation  by  nearly  500  stadia;^  and  the  calculation 
adopted  by  Marinus,  when  converted  into  stadia,  would  give 
24,800  stadia,  or  1700  stadia  less  than  that  of  Eratosthenes. 
Yet  this  estimate  still  exceeds  the  truth  by  nearly  500  G. 
miles :  ^  so  difficult  was  it  found  by  successive  geographers,  in 
the  absence  of  any  positive  observations,  to  emancipate  them- 
selves from  the  effects  of  this  traditional  error. 

§  19.  It  is  evident  that  both  the  causes  which  we  have 
just  been  considering  would  continue  to  operate  with  at  least 
equal  force  upon  the  continuation  of  the  map  of  the  world  east 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  effect  of  erroneous  graduation 
would  indeed  of  necessity  be  cumulative^  and  produce  a  greater 
amount  of  displacement  the  farther  it  was  carried  eastwards. 
If  or  were  land  itineraries  more  trustworthy  than  marine  ones. 
We  have  already  had  occasion  more  than  once  to  point  out  the 
defective  character  of  all  such  as  were  available  in  ancient 
times,  except  within  the  limits  of  the  Boman  Empire,  and 
these  were  not  available  in  Asia  beyond  the  Euphrates.  Hence 
Marinus  was  compelled  to  rely  upon  itineraries,  in  which  the 
distances  were  given  in  achceni,  or  parasangs — the  vague  and 
inaccurate  character  of  which  mode  of  reckoning  had  long 
before  been  pointed  out  by  Strabo — while  he  neglected  to  make 
any  due  allowance  for  the  circuitous  character  of  the  routes 
and  the  necessary  deviations  from  the  straight  line  on  which 
they  were  to  be  laid  down  in  the  map. 

In  this  respect  Ptolemy  was  far  in  advance  of  his  prede- 
cessors. In  treating  of  the  materials  with  which  the  geographer 
had  to  work,  he  points  out  very  clearly  and  judiciously  the 


*  The  distanoes  cited  from  Ariemi- 
doras  are  all  reckoned  to  Qadet  (see 
Chapter  XYIII.  p.  64) ;  bat  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  distance  of  750 
stadia  from  Grades  to  the  Strait,  as 
stated  by  Strabo,  was  derived  from  his 
authority.  If  we  subtract  this  from 
his  computation  we  shall  obtain  26,070 


stadia  as  the  actual  length  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. Eratosthenes,  as  we  haye 
seen  (Chap.  XVI.  p.  634),  reckoned  it 
at  26,500  stadia. 

'  The  actual  length  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, supposed  to  be  measured  along 
the  parall^  of  S^,  is  in  round  numbers 
about  2000  G.  miles. 
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difficulty  in  making  use  of  distances  as  given  by  itineranee, 
witliout  any  accompanying  observations,  or  even  notices  of 
bearings,  and  the  necessity  of  applying  a  correction  to  allow 
for  the  windings  and  deviations  of  the  roads  in  the  case  of 
itineraries  by  land,  and  irregnlarities  in  the  force  and  direction 
of  the  winds  in  the  case  of  those  by  aea,'  We  have  seen  that, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  there  is  no  trace  of  the  application  of 
this  very  simple  principle,  even  by  such  geographers  as  Era- 
tosthenes and  Artemidorus.  Marin  lis  on  the  other  hand 
seems  to  have  recognized  it  in  theory,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
applied  it  in  practice ;  but  Ptolemy  was  certainly  the  first  to 
see  its  full  importance  and  insist  on  its  general  application, 
He  points  out  also  with  great  diatinctnesa  the  difference  of  the 
degree  in  which  these  corrections  should  be  made,  according 
as  the  route  was  more  or  less  frequented,  and  the  estimate 
therefore  rested  upon  a  wider  or  more  limited  experience. 
The  distances  along  the  Mediterranean,  for  instance,  which 
we  have  just  been  diseuaaing,  he  considers  as  being  well 
established,  and  that  sufficient  allowance  had  already  been 
made  in  regard  to  them  for  the  causes  of  error  just  mentioned.* 
But  in  following  Marinus  from  the  Euphrates  into  the  heart  of 
Asia,  he  describes  him  as  having  failed  to  make  any  such 
deduction ;  and  in  consequence  proceeds  to  apply  them 
himself.  Unfortunately  in  this  case,  as  in  so  many  others 
his  theory  was  in  advance  of  his  practice,  and  his  correction 
was  purely  arbitrary.  Thus,  while  he  diminishes  the  estimated 
distance  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Stone  Tower  (for  which 
Marinus  possessed  itineraries  expressed  in  schceni,  and  conse- 
quently making  some  approximation  to  the  truth),  by  some- 
thing leas  than  one-tenth,*  he  summarily  rednees  that  from 
the  Stone  Tower  to  Sera  by  one-half  (!).'  The  reasons  he 
assigns  for  making  a  much  larger  reduction  than  usual  in  this 


k 


>  PtoL  i.  2,  S  4.  26,280  stadia.    This  Ptolem;  redact 

'  i.  11.  ^  2.  .  to  800  trhani  or  24,000  stndia  (L  12, 

'  The  dwitnee.aa  givea  by  Marinus,  i  §  3).     It  k  eviilent  that  this  hmkIj 

Htnountcd  tu  S76  Khoini.  nhioh,  at  the  '  amounts  to  oatting  off  tbc  odd  □umbera. 

rate  of  30  stadia  to  the  tehieniu,  gave  I       '  i.  11,  gf  4,  5 ;  12,  g§  I,  3.  
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last  case  are  indeed  conclusiye,  but  the  actual  amount  adopted 
was — ^as  he  himself  admitted — ^altogether  arbitrary. 

§  20.  The  result  of  these  corrections  is  that  he  estimates  the 
whole  distance  from  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  Stone 
Tower  at  24,000  stadia,  or  60  degrees  of  longitude,"  and  that 
from  the  Stone  Tower  to  Sera  at  45^  degrees:  so  that  the 
whole  distance  from  the  Euphrates  to  Sera  amounted,  according 
to  his  calculation,  to  105^^  degrees,  and  when  to  this  was 
added  the  result  already  computed  for  the  interval  from  the 
meridian  of  the  Fortunate  Islands  to  the  Euphrates,  amounting 
to  72  degrees,  he  obtained  177^  degrees  for  the  distance  of 
Sera  from  the  western  meridian.*  This  then— or  as  he  else- 
where expresses  it,  not  quite  twelve  hours  of  longitude  (180 
degrees) — was  the  conclusion  he  arrived  at  with  regard  to  the 
length  of  the  known  world ;  instead  of  the  15  hours  or  225 
degrees  of  longitude  assigned  to  it  by  Marinus.^ 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that. this  term,  as  applied  by 
Ptolemy  and  Mcuinus,  had  no  such  definite  meaning  as  had 
been  attached  to  it  by  earlier  geographers.  When  Eratosthenes 
or  Strabo  spoke  of  the  length  of  the  inhabited  world  (1% 
oUovfi€inf^\  they  understood  by  it  a  line  extending  from  one 
ocean  to  the  other,  and  having  consequently  a  definite  boundary 
at  each  extremity.  But  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  Marinus,  rejected 
the  hypothesis  of  an  eastern  ocean,  bounding  the  continent  of 
Asia  in  that  direction,  and  supposed  the  land  to  extend  in- 
definitely towards  the  east  and  north,  as  they  considered  that 
Africa  did  to  the  south.  Hence  to  them  Sera  and  SinsB  were 
merely  the  most  easterly  known  points  in  Asia,  just  as  Agisymba 
in  Africa  was  the  most  southerly.  Beyond  these  lay  ^^the 
unknown  land,"  the  existence  of  which  they  assumed,  in  each 
case,  just  as  former  geographers  had  assumed  that  of  the 
ocean. 

§  21.  In  regard  to  the  breadth  of  the  known  world,  his 
conclusions  were  in  like  manner  derived  directly  from  those 


*  Ibid.  11.  §  3.  •  Ibid.  12,  §  12.  »  Ibid.  H.  §  10. 
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of  MarinoB,  merely  applying  the  correction  that  he  judged 
necessary  to  the  extravagant  extension  given  by  that  writer  to 
the  continent  of  Africa  towards  the  south.  Thus  he  assumed 
the  panillel  of  Thule,  which  had  been  placed  by  Marinus  in 
N.  lat.  63°,  to  be  the  northern  limit  of  the  worid,^  and  that  of 
Prasum  according  to  his  own  arbitrary  rectification  of  its 
position,  to  be  its  southern  limit,  which  he  accordingly  placed 
in  about  16  degrees  of  south  latitude.  He  therefore  assigned 
to  it,  in  round  numbers,  a  breadth  of  about  80  degrees,  thus 
exceeding  largely  the  estimate  of  either  Eratosthenes  or 
Strabo,  but  still  keeping  within  the  limits  of  the  proportion  so 
strangely  assumed  by  ancient  geographers,  that  the  length 
was  more  than  double  the  breadth. 

5  22.  Before  quitting  the  subject  of  the  scientific  framework 
with  which  Ptolemy  sought  to  envelop  and  disguise  the 
real  poverty  of  his  materials,  it  is  necessary  to  advert  briefly 
to  his  eighth  book,  which  has  been  thought  by  many  modem 
writers  to  have  a  more  truly  scientific  character  than  the  rest, 
and  to  be  entitled  to  a  degree  of  authority  which,  they  admit, 
cannot  be  claimed  for  the  positions  in  his  ordinary  tables. 
After  devoting  the  whole  of  five  books — from  the  second  to 
the  sixth — and  a  part  of  the  seventh,  to  the  enumeration  in 
the  tabular  form,  arranged  according  to  the  countries  and 
provinces  in  which  they  were  situated,  of  all  the  points  of 
which  he  thought  it  necessary  to  fix  the  position,  he  proceeds 
to  give  a  summary  of  the  whole,  and  a  general  description  of 
the  figure  and  dimensions  of  the  known  world,  such  as  would 
form  a  fitting  companion  to  a  general  map  of  it.*  After  this, 
in  the  eighth  book,  he  goes  on  to  explain  how  the  map  of  the 
world  can  be  most  conveniently  divided  into  separate  maps, 
and  adopts  a  division  into  twenty-six  such  maps,  which,  as  he 
justly  points  out,  have  no  occasion  to  preserve  a  fixed  propor- 
tion with  one  another,  but  may  be  of  a  smaller  or  larger  scale 
according  as   the   conntriea   they   include   are  more   or  less 


'  Nnta  C.  p.  C30. 
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known,  and  require  to  be  represented  in  more  or  less  detail.* 
The  series  of  maps  that  he  proposes  to  construct  is  thus  entirely 
similar  to  that  in  a  modem  atlas.  Of  these  he  devotes  ten  to 
Europe,  four  to  Africa,  and  twelve  to  Asia.^ 

He  then  gives,  in  regard  to  each  of  these  maps,  a  succinct 
statement  of  the  countries  which  it  includes,  and  the  limits 
within  which  it  is  comprised :  as  well  as  the  proportion  which 
the  degrees  of  longitude  bear  to  those  of  latitude.  This  pro- 
portion he  states  only  with  respect  to  some  one  parallel  passing 
nearly  through  the  middle  of  the  map.  The  same  proportion 
will,  of  course,  as  he  does  not  fail  to  remark,  not  be  mathemati- 
cally correct  for  the  other  parallels,  but  he  considers  the 
difference  as  unimportant  within  the  limits  of  each  partial 
map.^  Hence  every  one  of  these  separate  maps  is  in  fact 
constructed  upon  the  same  principles  as  Marinus  had  applied 
to  his  general  map  of  the  world,  and  in  giving  the  proportion 
of  longitudes  to  latitudes  for  one  parallel,  Ptolemy  considered 
himself  as  doing  all  that  was  requisite  for  the  graduation  of 
each  map. 

§  23.  But  he  then  adds,  for  each  map,  the  latitudes  and 
longitudes  of  a  certain  number  of  the  most  considerable  cities 
contained  in  it,  reported  however  in  a  totally  different  manner 
from  that  employed  in  his  previous  tables,  giving  in  each  case 
the  latitude  as  denoted  by  the  length  of  the  longest  day,  and 
the  longitude  according  to  the  difference  of  time  from  Alexan- 
dria. Both  are  expressed  in  equinoctial  hours  and  fractions  of 
an  hour.''  These  have  been  generally  regarded  as  merely 
a  different  mode  of  stating  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the 
places  thus  selected.  And  this  is  certainly  at  first  sight 
the  natural  inference  from  his  own  words  in  the  passage  just 
cited.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  the  purpose  of  such  a 
recapitulation  of  a  certain  number  of  selected  positions  in  each 
country,  giving  in  substance  no  other  information  concerning 
them  than  is  already  given  in  the  other  tables.    Hence  it  has 

^  vui.  1,  §§  4.  5.  »viu.2,  §1.  «  Ibid.  i.  §§  6, 7. 

'  TiiL  2,  §  1. 
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been  supposed  by  many  modern  writers  that  the  positions  here 
given  are  such  as  had  been  really  determined  astronomically, 
aa  distinguished  from  those  in  the  tables,  which  were  for  the 
moat  part  derived  merely,  in  the  manner  already  explained, 
from  itineraries  or  the  information  of  travellers.  But  no  hint 
is  given  by  Ptolemy  himself  of  such  a  distinction,  which  he 
could  hardly  have  failed  to  point  out,  had  it  really  existed. 
Moreover,  the  number  of  positions  given  in  the  eighth  book  ia 
far  greater  than  can  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have  been 
detennined  by  positive  observation :  and  all  the  objections 
that  have  already  been  brought  forward  to  show  that  this  was 
impossible  in  the  ease  of  the  ordinary  tables  apply  in  great 
measure  to  those  in  the  eighth  book  also.  The  measurement  of 
longitude  by  time  was  the  very  thing  that  the  ancients  had  no 
means  of  accomplishing.  Can  we  suppose  that  Ptolemy  really 
possessed  any  such  observations  for  such  places  as  the  islands 
of  Thule  and  Seandia  in  the  north,  or  for  Garama  and  Gira  in 
the  interior  of  Africa  ?  And  when  we  find  him  stating  these 
same  particulars  for  Sera,  Sinffi,  and  Cattigara,  concerning 
which  we  know  how  utterly  vague,  as  well  as  erroneous,  his 
information  really  was,  does  not  this  at  once  show  that  they 
are  based  upon  no  foundation  of  actual  observation  ? 

§  24.  The  real  purpose  of  the  eighth  book  appears  to  have 
been  a  totally  difi'erent  one.  Ptolemy,  we  must  remember, 
was  much  more  an  astronomer  than  a  geographer :  and  his 
object  throughout  his  work  was  to  consider  the  world  that  he 
was  describing  rather  in  its  astronomical  and  coamical  relations 
than  with  reference  to  its  physical  conditions  or  the  special 
objects  of  the  ordinary  geographer.  Hence,  after  having  laid 
down,  in  the  best  manner  he  could,  all  the  positions  that  he 
thought  requisite,  upon  his  map  of  the  world,  he  was  desirous 
to  point  out,  with  respect  to  the  chief  of  these,  some  of  the 
most  essential  of  their  astronomical  relations,  such  as  the 
length  of  the  longest  day,  and  the  difference  of  time  from 
a  Hxed  standard.  To  these  he  adds,  in  respect  to  all  those 
places  situated  within  the  tropics— even  in  such  cases  as  Sinie 
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and  Gattigara,  and  the  towns  which  he  places  in  Taprobane, 
with  regard  to  which  he  certainly  could  have  no  observations 
— a  notice  of  the  course  of  the  sun  with  respect  to  them,  and 
the  extent  to  which  it  deviates  firom  the  vertical  position 
through  which  it  necessarily  passes.  Such  particulars  are  of 
no  value  for  determining  the  latitude,  which  is  sufficiently 
given  by  the  length  of  the  longest  day.  They  are  simply 
astronomical  facts,  interesting  only  to  the  astronomical  geo- 
grapher. But  moreover  they  are  facts  which  the  mathematical 
geographer  would  be  able  to  calculate  for  himself  with  regard 
to  any  given  position ;  and  that  this  is  what  Ptolemy  really 
did,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  while  his  account  of  these 
phenomena  is  correct  for  the  latitude  assumed  for  each  place, 
it  is  in  many  cases  glaringly  wrong  for  the  real  position  of  the 
place  in  question.  Thus,  he  tells  us  of  Syene,  which  was 
placed  by  common  consent,  and  approximately  correctly,  on 
the  northern  tropic,  that  the  sun  is  vertical  there  once  in  the 
year,  when  it  just  touches  the  tropic.  This  of  course  is  correct : 
but  he  employs  the  very  same  words  in  regard  to  Arbis  on  the 
coast  of  Gedrosia,  which  he  conceived  to  be  in  the  same  latitude 
with  Syene,  but  which  is  reaUy  situated  nearly  two  degrees 
farther  north.  In  like  manner  he  ascribes  to  Pattala  on  the 
Indus,  which  he  supposed  to  be  within  the  tropic,  the  phenomena 
that  would  be  incident  to  such  a  position,  and  affirms  the 
same  thing  of  Garama  in  Libya,  which  was  also  really  situated 
three  degrees  to  the  north  of  the  tropic,  though  he  supposed 
it  to  be  two  degrees  to  the  south  of  it.  Another  striking 
instance  of  this  mode  of  proceeding  occurs  in  the  case  of 
Thule,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  placed  in  63°  N.  latitude, 
and  of  which  he  tells  us  that  it  had  a  day  of  twenty  hours' 
duration,  a  statement  just  about  correct  for  the  assumed  posi- 
tion, but  much  beyond  the  truth  for  the  group  of  the  Shetland 
Islands,  which  may  be  considered  as  certainly  that  intended 
by  Ptolemy.' 

The  conclusion  seems  inevitable  that,  in  all  these  cases, 

*  See  Note  C,  p.  6S9. 
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Ptolemy  was  not  recording  the  reaulta  of  observations,  but 
stating  for  the  information  of  his  readers  what  he  knew  must 
be  the  fact,  asawming  the  position  of  the  place  to  be  such  as  it 
was  already  determined  in  his  tables.  And  the  same  ex- 
planation may  be  extended  to  all  the  other  statements  contained 
in  tlie  eighth  bi>ok.  They  are  evidently  not,  as  they  have 
been  commonly  regarded,  a  fresh  series  of  data  for  certain. 
positions  which  have  been  already  determined,  but  a  statement 
of  certain  astronomical  facts  with  regard  to  a  certain  number 
of  places,  the  position  of  which  is  assumed  tfl  be  already 
known.*  From  this  point,  of  view  the  pur^wse  of  this  fresh 
series  of  tables  becomes  at  once  clear  and  intelligible.  Their 
principal  value  to  us  in  fact  arises  from  their  furnishing  us 
with  the  means  of  correcting  and  checking  the  numbers  given 
in  the  other  tables,  which  have  frequently  become  corrupted 
in  our  existing  manuacripts,  but  this  was  certainly  not  the 
object  for  which  they  were  framed.' 

§  25.  In  regard  to  the  mathematical  construction,  or  (to  uae 
the  modern  phrase)  the  projection  of  his  maps,  Ptolemy  was 
far  in  advance  of  his  predecessors.  For  his  special  maps 
indeed  he  contented  himself,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out. 


*  It  will  be  found  indeed  that  Uieae 
etatementa  uro  nlwuj-B  adapted  to  the 
mppored  latituiie,  even  where  IhiH  was 
ulli^etlier  wroog,  and  in  regard  M 
places  at  nbioli  one  miglit  reiidiJ^  sup- 
pose observations  of  tbe  leogth  uf  the 
solstitial  day  to  have  been  really  niBde. 
Thus  even  in  such  cases  ae  Oarthoge 
end  Byzantium  we  find  that  the  du- 
ration ofgignod  to  it  in  tbnt  nhich 
would  correapond  to  the  erroneout  lati- 
tudes in  which  tt^e;  were  placed  by  tlie 
observations  of  Hipparcliua,  not  to 
tbeic  true  latttndos. 

A  strong  additional  proof  tbat  tliia 
was  the  sole  purpose  of  tbe  infomutlion 
he  has  hern  given,  is  In  be  found  iu 
bis  observutiun   that   he   would   have 


the  fixed  st 
uf  each  locntily,  had  it  e 
theii  deviation  tima  a  court 
the  equator  (viii.  'J,  §  2). 


concerning 
I  the  zeoith 


IB  purpose  is 


It  may  be  added  that  ti...  ,._, 
entirely  iu  accordance  with  the  pi 
in  tbe  Almngeet  in  which  he  indicatea 
bia  intention  of  giving  in  his  geogrv 
phical  work  tbe  positions  of  tlit^  differ- 
ent points  on  the  earth's  raiface,  ' '  pa  n 
basia  for  the  culculation  of  the  celestial 
plienomena  at  ea«li  phice." 

■  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
cnlculatioD  of  the  latitude  from  tlie 
length  of  the  longest  day,  or  vice  mna, 
though  one  for  which  Ptolemy  himself 
was  ndly  competent,  IH  by  no  means  a 
simple  process,  and  would'  be  altogether 
beyoTid  the  capacity  of  the  greater  port 
of  his  readers.  Even  with  regard  to 
the  longitudes,  many  persoos  wuuld  be 
ghid  to  sec  at  a  glance  the  difference  of 
time,  calculated  at  once  from  Alex- 
andria, instead  of  having  to  deduce  it 
from  the  degrees  nf  longitude,  calculated 
ns  tbey  were  in  the  other  tables  from  ■ 
fiied  meridian  i    " 
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with  drawing  his  meridians  and  parallels  in  straight  lines 
parallel  with  one  another,  merely  taking  the  proportion  of 
degrees  of  longitude  to  those  of  latitude,  as  it  stood  with 
respect  to  some  one  parallel  towards  the  middle  of  his  map, 
and  neglecting  the  inclination  of  the  meridians  to  one  another. 
He  proceeded  therefore  with  regard  to  these  particular  maps 
in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  Marinus  had  done  with  his 
general  map  of  the  world.  Such  a  course,  as  he  himself 
repeatedly  affirms,^  did  not  make  any  mcUeridl  difference 
within  the  limits  of  each  special  map.  But  it  was  otherwise 
with  the  general  map,  including,  according  to  his  calculation, 
not  less  than  180  degrees  of  longitude,  and  80  degrees  of 
latitude.  The  errors  arising  in  this  case  from  the  attempt  to 
transfer  to  a  plane  surfeice  so  great  an  extent  of  the  spherical 
surface  of  the  globe  were  such  as  to  require  to  be  met  by  new 
modes  of  mathematical  construction. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the 
methods  employed  by  Ptolemy  for  this  purpose,  which  pre- 
sented a  near  approximation  to  some  of  those  still  in  use 
among  modem  geographers.  After  explaining  fully  a  mode 
of  projection  in  which  the  equator  and  parallels  of  latitude 
would  be  represented  by  parallel  curves,  while  the  meridians 
would  be  represented  by  straight  lines,  converging  to  a  point 
situated  beyond  the  limits  of  the  map ;  he  then  points  out  the 
necessary  defect  in  this  method  arising  from  the  taking  the 
meridians  as  straight  lines  instead  of  arcs  of  a  circle,  and  then 
proceeds  to  give  another  construction,  more  elaborate,  but  too 
cumbrous  for  general  use,  in  which  allowance  should  be  made 
for  the  curvature  of  both  sets  of  lines.  This  last  method, 
however,  had  the  defect,  as  he  himself  points  out,  of  being 
inconvenient  for  those  who  sought  to  place  on  their  map  the 
different  points  of  which  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  were 
given ;  and  thus  draw  a  map  for  themselves :  hence,  while  he 
himself  gives  the  preference  to  the  more  laborious,  but  more 


'  u.l,§10;  TiiL2,§6. 
VOL.  II.  2  P 


'  PloL  i.  0.  24. 

*  'Ec  Tm  KAwiSIdu  nroAffuifau  TfiB- 

wacftuf  ' AyaBotaipAii'  'AXr^iwSpths    Irrt- 

'  The  sappositioQ  thai  the  BUthor  of 
these  tnnps  whs  identical  wifli  a  gram- 
niariivn  of  the  name  nf  AgnthodicnKiti, 
who  liveit  in  the  llfth  century,  ia  pnri^ly 
grutultons,  QnleHH  va  sBaume  that  thrre 
could  not  l«  two  poraonH  of  the  entno 
muno.    Ab  Hceron  hiiB  justly  pointed 


out,  it  was  very  unlikely  tliat  a  gran^ 
marian  should  poaBosa  the  talent  of  sn 
artUt;  and  the  maps  that  benr  tha 
name  of  Agathodrnmon  were  oviiieofly 
the  production  of  EOme  oce  selected  Ibr 
Ilia  artistic  skill.  Thoae  appended  fai 
tlic  MB.  found  at  SlouDt  Atboa  and  re- 
produced in  facsimile  by  M.  Langlmi 
(4to.  Faria,  1867)  am  of  a  I^a(^h  radar 
character,  and  are  probably  derived  nroB 
a  diCTeront  t  '    ~ 


aconrate,  meUiod  of  delineation,  he  seems  to  be  aware  that  the 
other  would  be  more  generally  followed.^ 

In  point  of  fact,  Ptolemy's  theoretical  skill  was  iu  this 
matter,  aa  in  bo  many  others,  altogether  beyond  the  natnre  of 
the  materials  to  which  he  had  to  apply  it.  Any  inaccuraqr 
arising  from  theoretical  defects  in  the  mode  of  delineating  bia 
maps  would  be  quite  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the 
grave  and  serious  errors  into  which  he  was  led  by  imperfect 
knowledge  and  erroneous  information :  not  to  speak  of  that 
fundamental  error  in  the  graduation  of  the  whole,  the  disastrous  I 
effects  of  which  have  been  already  pointed  out, 

§  26.  The  whole  design  and  character  of  the  work  of  Ptolemy 
was  BO  intimately  connected  with  the  construction  of  the  maps 
to  which  it  refers,  tliat  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  was  from  the 
time  of  its  first  publication  accompanied  by  such  a  Beries  of 
maps.  It  would  indeed  be  altogether  incomplete  without 
them.  But  as  the  materials  which  he  furnishes  in  his  tablea 
would  enable  any  one  with  a  moderate  amount  of  geographical 
skill  to  construct  such  maps  for  himself,  it  ia  very  difficult  to 
judge  how  far  those  which  accompany  the  existing  copies  ot 
his  work  are  to  be  taken  as  representing  the  originals.  In 
two  of  the  existing  MSS.  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  mapi 
which  accompany  them  are  the  work  of  one  Agathodn?mon  of 
Alexandria,  who  drew  them  "  according  to  the  eight  books  of 
the  Geography  of  Claudius  Ptolemy."*  It  is  evident  that  this 
expression  cannot  be  taken  as  proving  anything,  one  way  or 
the  other,  and  the  name  and  age  of  Agathodsemon  are  otlier> 
wise  unknown.*     Bnt  it  certainly  seems  most  probable  that  hs 
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was  a  contemporary  of  Ptolemy,  who  was  employed  by  him  to 
delineate  these  maps,  according  to  the  instructions  given  in 
the  first  book,  and  from  the  detailed  materials  contained  in  the 
following  ones.«  The  few  instances  in  which  discrepancies  are 
found  between  the  maps  and  the  text  are  such  as  cannot  readily 
be  ascribed  to  any  mere  copyist  at  a  later  period.  At  all  events 
it  is  probable  that,  as  an  Alexandrian,  he  would  have  access 
to  the  original  works  of  Ptolemy,  and  may  therefore  have 
copied  his  own  series  directly  from  the  prototypes  prepared  by, 
or  under  the  direction  of,  Ptolemy  himself. 


'  This  ia  the  oonclusion  of  Heeren 
fin  his  Dissertation  on  the  Sources  of 
Ftolemys  Chography^  p.  474,  appended 
to  his  Historieal  BeseareheB^Anatio 


Nations,  toI.  iii.)  as  the  most  probable 
sappodtion ;  though  it  mnstbe  admitted 
that  it  is  not  established  on  anything 
like  proof. 


2  p  8 


(    58o    ) 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 
PTOLEMY — (continued). 


Pabt  2.— Detailed  Oeograpky. 

§  1.  Having  thus  examined  the  scientific  framework  of  the 
great  work  of  Ptolemy  and  shovni  how  far  this  was  &om  leine- 
senting  a  corresponding  basis  of  true  scientific  knowledge,  we 
must  next  proceed  to  consider  the  extent  of  the  information 
that  he  really  possessed,  and  the  progress  that  had  been  made 
in  his  time,  in  comparison  with  that  of  Strabo  and  Pliny,  in 
the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  world.  And  here  we 
possess  this  great  advantage,  derived  from  the  scientific  f<»iii 
of  his  work,  that  his  ideas,  however  imperfect  op  enoneoiu, 
were  necessarily  expressed  in  a  definite  form,  that  enables  us 
in  most  cases  to  determine  with  little  difficulty  both  the  actod 
extent  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  nature  of  the  errors  with 
which  it  was  disfigured. 

He  commences  the  detailed  portion  of  his  work  with  the 
western  regions  of  Europe,  and  devotes  two  sections  <rf  his 
second  book  to  the  description  of  the  British  Islands,  «»• 
ceming  which  he  certainly  possessed  information  Alt  moie 
extensive  and  complete  than  any  of  his  predecessors.    Nor  ii 
this  to  be  wondered  at.    It  was  in  the  interval  between  the 
death  of  Pliny  and  the  compilation  of  his  own  work  that  the 
Romans  had  not  only  carried  their  arms  under  Agricola  to 
the  northern  extremity  of  Britain,  and  sailed  with  a  fl«et 
round  its  eastern  and  northern  shores,  but  had  permanoiilT 
established  their  dominion  over  the  whole  island  south  of  the 
estuaries  of  the   Forth  and  Clyde.     Within  this  limit  the 
whole  country  had  been  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  pioTinoe, 
intersected  by  lines  of  military  roads,  and   was  madmllT 
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approaching  to  the  same  condition  of  prosperity  and  civiliza- 
tion, which  had  been  already  attained  by  Gaul  and  Spain. 

§  2.  The  neighbouring  island  of  Hibemia  (or  Ivernia,  as 
Ptolemy  writes  the  name^)  had  indeed  remained  untouched 
by  the  Roman  arms :  but  even  in  the  time  of  Agricola  its 
ports  and  coasts  were  beginning  to  be  well  known  by  the 
merchants  who  traded  thither  from  Britain  and  Gaul,^  and 
during  the  long  period  of  tranquillity  that  followed  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  these  commercial  relations  would  be  carried 
on  with  increasing  vigour.  Such  intercourse  would  be  amply 
sufficient  to  explain  the  greatly  increased  knowledge  possessed 
by  Ptolemy  of  an  island  almost  unknown  to  the  earlier  geo- 
graphers.^ He  not  only  gives  (according  to  his  usual  plan) 
a  regular  periplua  of  the  coasts,  enumerating  the  principal 
headlands,  bays,  and  mouths  of  rivers,  but  mentions  the  names 
of  no  less  than  seven  cities  in  the  interior,  besides  two  (Menapia 
and  Eblana)  on  the  east  coast.  Of  these  last  Eblana  is  with- 
out doubt  identical  with  the  modem  Dublin ;  while  Menapia 
is  uncertain,  and  no  plausible  conjecture  can  be  formed  as  to 
any  of  the  inland  towns.  But  of  the  names  of  the  rivers — 
usually  one  of  the  most  permanent  portions  of  geographical 
nomenclature — several  can  be  identified  with  reasonable  cer- 
tainty, and  thus  bear  testimony  to  the  authentic  character  of 
Ptolemy's  information.  Thus  the  Oboca,  between  Eblana  and 
Menapia,  is  clearly  the  Avoca,  and  the  Buvinda,  north  of 
Eblana,  the  Boyne ;  the  Birgus  or  Bargus  is  in  all  probability 
the  Barrow,  and  the  Senus  probably  represents  the  Shannon. 
On  the  west  coast  also  the  name  of  the  Nagnata^,  whose  capital 
of  Nagnata  is  termed  "  an  important  city,"  is  clearly  preserved 
in  that  of  the  modem  province  of  Gonnaught. 

gotiatoreB  cogoiti."  This  appoora  to 
me  quite  sufficient  to  acoount  for  such 
knowledge  of  the  island  as  we  find  in 
Ptolemy.  The  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Latham  (art  Isrne,  in  Smith's  Diet  of 
Ancient  Geography  ,  that  ho  had  Pha>- 
nioian  or  Garthaginian  sources  of  in- 
formation, seems  alike  improbable  and 


*  It  is  fing^lar  that  this  later  Greek 
form  of  the  name,  as  weU  as  the  Latin 
Hibemia,  departed  more  widely  than 
that  of  leme,  by  which  the  island  was 
first  known  to  the  Greeks,  from  the 
native  name  of  Erin,  from  which  thoy 
were  all  without  doubt  originally  de- 
riyed. 

*  Tacitus,  Agric.  c  24.  "Melius 
aditus  portusque  per  coDuoorcia  ot  ne- 


unnocessary. 
■  Ptol.  it.  2. 
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With  regard  to  the  geographical  position  of  Ireland  Ptolem  j 
was  far  better  informed  than  Strabo:  and  though  he  still 
carried  it  much  too  far  to  the  north,  so  as  to  place  eren  its 
southern  extremity  in  a  higher  latitude  than  North  Wales,^  he 
was  well  aware  both  of  its  proximity  to  the  ahoree  of  Britain 
and  of  its  general  direction  from  south  to  north,  facing  the 
coasts  of  the  larger  island  through  a  considerable  part  of  their 
extent. 

§  3.  Ptolemy's  description  of  Britain  affords  a  striking 
example  both  of  the  merits  and  defects  which  generdly 
characterise  his  work.  While  his  geographical  enuneration 
of  names,  whether  of  places  and  tribes,  or  of  the  natural 
features  of  the  country,  is  highly  valuable,  and  a  large  number 
of  them  can  be  identified  without  difficulty,  his  idea  of  the 
configuration  of  the  island,  and  the  direction  of  its  coasts,  is 
extremely  erroneous:  and  his  assigned  positions  in  latitude 
and  longitude  utterly  worthless,  if  regarded  as  anything  more 
than  indications  of  his  views  as  to  the  reUMve  position  of  the 
places  thus  enumerated.  We  are  fortunately  enabled,  in  a 
great  number  of  cases,  to  correct  the  positions  and  identify 
the  sites  of  the  towns  in  the  interior,  by  the  aid  of  the  BcBnan 
Itineraries,  as  well  as  the  evidence  of  existing  names;  while 
his  peripltis  of  the  coast  is  so  complete,  and  in  general  » 
accurate,  as  to  leave  little  difficulty  in  determining  the 
principal  points  which  he  intends  to  designate. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  accuracy  of  his  infomatioii 
is  afforded  by  the  clear  distinction  which  he  makes  betwe^ 
the  two  headlands  that  may  be  considered  as  forming  the 
south-western  extremity  of  Britain — the  Land's  End  and  the 
Lizard.  Both  of  these  are  distinctly  specified— each  of  them 
for  some  unknown  reason  by  two  separate  names  :*  and  he  even 


*  He  places  the  NSrtor  iicpor  (the 
soath-weetem  extremity  of  the  island) 
in  lat  57^  45',  while  the  north  coast  of 
Wales  did  not,  according  to  his  calcu- 
lation, surpass  57^.  The  North  Of^pe 
of  Ireland  (Bdfpcioy  ixpor)  ho  placed  in 
lat  61^;  but  assiguod  to  its  north- 


eastern headland  (Po^Mmt  Upm)  the 
higher  latitude  of  61°  dOr;  thot  eanrin^ 
it  more  than  six  dogma  to  the  north  uf 
its  true  position. 

•  Thus  he  oaUa  (ti  8,  $  S)  the  Land  i 
End  AnttyestsBum  and  BolarniBi  {^Arrtr 
ovtmuor  (Uiywr  rh  tad  BsAynrX  ^nd  tbr 
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places  them  in  just  about  their  relative  position  to  one 
another,  though  considerably  exaggerating  the  distance  be- 
tween them.  It  is  to  be  observed  also  that  he  places  the  Pro- 
montory of  Ocrinum,  the  southernmost  of  the  two,  a  degree  and 
three-quarters  of  latitude  (87j^  O.  miles)  to  the  north  of  the 
opposite  extremity  of  Otaxd,  which  gives  a  very  fair  approxima- 
tion to  the  width  of  the  British  Channel  in  this  part.  All 
these  circumstances  point  to  his  possessing  accurate  informa- 
tion concerning  this  portion  of  Britain,  from  its  continued 
intercourse  with  the  opposite  coasts  of  GituL  But  he  makes 
no  mention  in  connexion  with  it  of  the  islands  of  the  Cassi- 
teridesy  which  he  supposed,  in  accordance  with  the  received 
tradition  both  of  Greek  and  Boman  geographers,  to  be 
situated  off  the  coast  of  Spain,*  so  that  he  actually  places 
them  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Nerian  Promontory  (Cape 
Finisterre). 

As  we  proceed  northward,  we  find,  as  might  reasonably  be 
expected,  Ptolemy's  information  becoming  much  less  accurate, 
and  it  is  more  difficult  to  determine  the  several  headlands  and 
estuaries  named  by  him :  a  difficulty  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
very  indented  and  irregular  character  of  the  Scottish  coasts, 
as  well  as  by  the  strange  error  in  regard  to  their  position, 
which  utterly  distorts  this  portion  of  his  map.  For  while  he 
had  a  tolerably  accurate  ^otion  of  the  general  configuration  of 
the  coasts  of  England,  as  far  north  as  the  Solway  and  Tyne, 
and  correctly  placed  the  Promontory  of  Novantum  (the  head- 
land of  Galloway)  opposite  to  the  north-eastern  point  of 
Ireland,  he  unfortunately  conceived  the  general  extension  of 
the  island  beyond  this  to  have  its  direction  from  west  to  east, 
instead  of  from  south  to  north,  so  that  he  actually  placed  the 
northern  extremity  of  Scotland  (opposite  to  the  Orkneys), 
farther  to  the  south  than  the  Promontory  of  Galloway,^  which 


Lizard  the  Damnonium  or  Oerinnm 
(Acifjiy6yio¥  rh  Kot  ''Oicpiyor  tjcpop),  Tn 
the  last  case  the  alternatiye  name  U 
eyidentiy  merely  that  of  the  adjoining 
people  npplie<l  to  the  headland. 


•  ii.  6,  §  76. 

'  That  the  Noyantum  of  Ptolemy 
(ii  3,  §  1)  18  to  be  identiOed  with  the 
Mall  of  Galloway  admits  of  no  reason- 
able doubt,  both  from  its  proximity  to 
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he  conceived  to  be  the  most  northern  point  of  the  whole  island. 
The  origin  of  this  strange  mistake  is  very  difficult  to  imagine  : 
it  is  all  the  more  unaccountable,  because  the  general  con- 
figuration of  Scotland,  if  we  suppose  it  twisted  round  on  his 
map  to  about  its  true  direction,  would  not  differ  very  widely 
&oni  the  truth,  presenting  at  least  a  general  resemblance  in 
many  important  features,'  It  would  appear  therefore  that 
even  for  this  part  of  the  island  he  had  tolerably  good  informa- 
tion, but  that  he  altogether  perverted  the  results  derived  from 
it  by  the  erroneous  manner  in  which  he  laid  them  down  upon 
his  map. 

5  4.  This  complete  misconception  of  the  real  form  of  the 
northern  parts  of  Britain  involved  him  of  necessity  in  the  most 
hopeless  confusion  in  regard  to  the  islands  that  surrounded  its 
shores.  He  was  indeed  well  aware,  as  Pliny  had  been  before 
him,  of  the  existence  of  a  numerous  group  of  islands,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Ebudfe — answering  to  the  Hojbndes  of 
Pliny,  and  to  the  modem  Hebrides:'  but  he  was  erroneously 
led  to  connect  them  with  Ireland  instead  of  Scotland,  and 
placed  them  in  a  cluster  only  about  a  degree  to  the  north  of 
the  former  island.  The  Orcades  (Orkneys)  also  were  well 
known  to  the  Romans  ever  since  the  time  of  Agricola ;  and 
their  accounts  no  doubt  concurred  in  placing  them  considerably 
to  the  north  of  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  mainland.  But 
Ptolemy,  having  carried  this  extremity  to  the  east  instead  of 
to  the  north,  could  not  place  the  islands  in  the  same  direction, 
and  hence,  though  he  gave  the  name  of  Orcas  to  the  remotest 


IielBnd  and  ^>m  tlie  distinct  mention 
of  its  oonni'ction  vitb  a  peninaala  (No- 
auayriv  j^fpffiifrtiros  rccd  6fxtl/yi/fioi'  tjcpovy 
*  ^  mncb,  indeed,  is  tbis  thu  caan 
that  Genenil  Bo;  boa  actually  sug- 
gested that  Ptolemy  really  posBPssed  a 
corrrct  map  of  the  island,  bnt  that  the 

ert  of  it  conUiaing  North  BritnJD  bad 
on  accidentally  torn  olt^  and  icplaceil 
in  a  wrung  position,  so  aa  b)  extend 
Ibe  iiland  towards  the  east,  instuod  of 
the  north  (Boy's  MUilarg  Antiqvitiet, 


p.  116).    See  Note  D,  p.  640. 

■  It  is  singular  that  this  appellation, 
so  familiar  in  modern  geography, 
should  be  derived  originally  from  a 
falBe  reading  of  Pliny,  as  tbat  of  the 
Grampians  is  from  one  in  Tacitus. 
Bnt  the  authority  of  Ptolomy,  in  whom 
the  form  is  'EBimtaL,  is  deoisire  in 
favour  of  tile  reading  Hajbndes  or 
Hebudes  in   Pliny  {i».  IB.  ji  1031,  in 

E reference  to  that  of  Hebrides,  which 
found  in  the  earlier  cditiotu.      


f 


I 
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point  of  the  mainland,  he  was  compelled  to  separate  the  islands 
of  the  same  name  from  that  headland,  and  carry  them  con- 
siderably farther  to  the  west,  into  a  position  with  regard  to  the 
mainland  wholly  diflferent  from  that  which  they  really  occupy.* 
Having  thus  determined  the  position  of  the  Orcades  (the 
centre  of  which  group  he  places  in  lat.  61°  40')  he  proceeds  to 
notice  Thule,  which  he  describes  as  a  single  island  of  large 
size,  extending  not  less  than  55  G.  miles  from  south  to  north. 
Notwithstanding  this  description  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  meant  to  designate  by  that  name  the  group  of  the  Shetlands, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  already  discovered  by  the 
Bomans  under  Agricola.^ 

§  5.  Of  countries  so  well  known  as  QbxlI  and  Spain,  which 
had  now  been  so  long  subject  to  the  Boman  dominion, 
Ptolemy  could  hardly  be  expected  to  add  much  to  the 
information  already  possessed  by  his  predecessors.  The  sta- 
tistical surveys  undoubtedly  instituted  by  the  Bomans  in 
all  those  countries  that  weie  subject  to  the  complete  pro- 
vincial organization  could  not  fail  to  furnish  valuable  and 
trustworthy  materials  to  the  geographer,  in  so  far  as  the 
names  of  tribes,  cities,  and  towns  were  concerned,  and  even  in 
a  rough  way  their  relative  positions.  But  when  Ptolemy  came 
to  apply  these  materials  as  geographical  data  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  map,  it  is  strange  to  see  how  imperfect  and  how  erro- 
neous were  in  many  cases  the  notions  that  he  had  formed  of 
the  geographical  relations  and  positions  of  places  whose  names 


AcoordiDg  to  Ptolemy  they  were  five 
in  number,  two  bearing  the  name  of 
Kbuda,  and  the  others  moae  of  Ricina, 
Maleus,  and  Epidiwn ;  bat  firom  his 
erroneous  idea  of  their  position,  it 
would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  identify 
them  wiUi  any  of  the  numerous  islands 
that  gird  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  of 
the  number  and  extent  of  which 
Ptolemy  had  evidently  no  idea. 

»  Ptol.  ii.  3,  §  31. 

'  In  fact  the  liainland  of  the  Shet- 
lands is  so  much  the  most  important 


island  of  the  ^np,  that  it  lends  itself 
to  the  supposition  of  its  representing 
Thule,  in  a  manner  that  would  not  at 
all  apply  either  to  the  Orkneys  or 
Faroes.  Ptolemy  places  its  southern 
extremiW  in  62^  40^  N.  latitude,  or 
just  a  <legree  to  the  north  of  the  Or- 
cades, wmch  is  a  very  fair  approxi- 
mation to  the  truth.  Here,  as  in  so 
many  other  cases,  we  recognize  the 
accuracy  of  his  information  in  details, 
however  perverted  may  be  his  general 
results. 


mSTOBT  OF   UICIBHT  GBOOBAFQT. 


were  familiar  to  all.  In  regard  to  Spain,  indeed,  Ma  chief 
error  was  in  tlie  delineation  of  its  western  coast,  and  the  undue 
extension  which  he  gave  (in  common  with  most  earlier  writers) 
to  its  south-western  extremity,  the  Sacred  Promontory,  which 
he  represents  as  projecting  three  degrees  farther  west  than  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus,  while  he  ignored  almost  entirely  the  bold 
projection  of  the  Lusitanian  coast,  ending  in  the  celebrated 
headland  known  as  the  Itock  of  Lisbon.  The  Promontory  of 
Nerimn  in  Oalicia  (Cape  Pinisterre)  he  placed  in  like  manner 
2J  degrees  to  the  east  of  the  Sacred  Promontory,  while  it  is 
realty  situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  degree  to  the  west  of  it : 
and  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  north  coast  he  represented 
the  Pyrenees  as  ending  in  a  bold  projecting  headland  (called 
CEaBSo),  constituting  two  deep  gulfs,  one  on  each  side  of  it : 
for  ail  which  there  is  no  counterpart  in  reality.^ 

With  the  western  coasts  of  Gaul  his  acquaintance  was  equally 
imperfect.  While  he  represents  the  line  of  coast  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Atur  (Adour)  to  that  of  the  Loire  as  indented  by 
deep  bays,  with  corresponding  projections  of  the  coast-line  far 
exceeding  anything  to  be  found  in  reality,  he  had  a  very  im- 
perfect notion  of  the  great  projecting  headland  or  peninsula  of 
Bretagne  towards  the  west,*  while  he  takes  no  notice  at  all 
of  the  similar  projection  of  the  coast  of  the  Cotentin  in  Nor- 
mandy to  the  north,  which  constitutes  the  most  marked  feature 
in  tlio  British  Channel.  His  conceptions  of  the  physical 
geography  of  the  interior  were  still  more  erroneous.  Hi^t  mode 
of  fixing  his  positions  solely  with  reference  to  their  assumed 
latitude  and  longitude  was  indeed  ill-adapted  for  designating 
the  courses  of  rivers  or  the  directions  of  mountain  chains ;  but 


■  ii.  6,  S§  10.  12 ;  7,  S  1. 

'  He  WBB,  mdi'cd,  well  awnre  that 
tlio  ooantry  of  tliu  Oaisinij,  whn  inhu- 
bitod  tha  irenterD  poition  of  Br«tagni!, 
cxtendtiil  ooniiiderabl;  (n  tlie  weit,  and 
tlint  tlie  hettdland  fonningitsextreiDily 
in  that  ditoction,  to  whioL  he  gives  the 
Dnme  of  Gobffium,  waa  the  voxterumost 
point  of  Oaul :  but  be  u  fat  from  giving 


it  ita  Full  ezteDsion,  and  oe  tie  only 
montiona  ono  headland,  it  U  impoaaible 
to  decide  to  whidi  of  tlio  two  that  form 
tlio  eitiemitj  of  (he  Jepaitliielit  of 
FiniBterre,  the  name  BboulH  be  asaigned 
in  preference.  Nor  doea  he  notice  tho 
islund  of  UHliaut,  any  tuore  tlun  Uiosu 
of  Quonisey  and  Jcrsoj, 
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after  making  fall  allowance  for  this  difficulty,  we  shall  still 
find  his  notices  of  these  important  geographical  features  dis- 
figured by  some  astounding  errors. 

§  6.  Of  the  Bhone,  indeed,  he  gives  a  tolerably  correct 
account,  placing  its  sources  in  the  Alps,  from  whence  it  flowed 
through  the  kke  Lemannus  to  Lugdunum  (Lyons)  and  thence 
turning  abruptly  to  the  south  continued  to  hold  that  direction 
till  it  entered  the  Mediterranean.  But  while  he  also  correctly 
adds  that  the  Arar  (Sa6ne)  and  Dubis  (Doubs)  unite  their 
combined  waters  with  those  of  the  Rhone  near  Lyons,  he 
by  a  strange  mistake  describes  those  streams  as  haying  also 
their  sources  in  the  AlpSy  not  far  from  those  of  the  Bhone. 
The  Rhine,  on  the  other  hand,  he  regarded  as  haying  a  nearly 
direct  course  firom  south  to  north,  through  its  whole  extent : 
and  while  he  places  its  sources  in  Mount  Adulas,  he  entirely 
ignores  both  its  passage  through  the  Lake  of  Constance  and 
the  enormous  bend  by  which  it  encircles  more  than  half  of 
Switzerland.  Of  the  tributaries  of  the  Loire  and  Seine,  with 
which  the  Romans  had  been  fiEtmiliar  from  the  days  of  CsBsar, 
he  does  not  mention  one;  and  though  he  notices  the  Mosa 
(Mouse)  as  flowing  into  the  sea  by  a  distinct  mouth  of  its  own, 
he  makes  no  mention  of  the  Moselle  or  any  other  of  the  great 
tributaries  of  the  Rhina  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  notice 
other  errors  of  detail ;  but  when  we  find  him  placing  Paris 
(Lutetia,  or,  as  he  writes  the  name,  Lucoticia),  on  the  same 
parallel  with  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  3^  of  latitude  south 
of  that  of  the  Seine,  and  less  than  the  same  distance  north 
of  Lyons ;  the  sources  of  the  Loire  3^°  of  longitude  west  of 
Lyons,  and  within  80  G.  miles  of  those  of  the  Garonne ;  it  is 
evident  at  once  how  much  was  still  wanting  to  anjrthing  like  a 
true  geographical  conception  of  a  country  in  other  respects  so 
well  known  as  Gaul. 

§  7.  K  this  was  the  case  with  respect  to  Gaul  and  Spain,  it 
was  necessarily  still  more  so  with  regard  to  Germany.  Not 
only  had  this  great  country  never  been  reduced  under  the 
dominion  of  Rome,  but  the  Roman  arms  had  never  penetrated 
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Id  later  times  even  as  far  into  the  interior  as  they  had  been 
already  carried  during  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberias. 
No  additional  sources  of  information  had  been  opened  out  in 
this  quarter  since  the  time  of  Pliny  and  Tacitus,  and  while 
Ptolemy's  knowledge  of  the  tribes  and  nations  of  the  interior 
in  general  shows  no  advance  upon  that  of  his  predecessors,  his 
attempt  to  represent  such  information  as  he  possessed  in  a 
strictly  geographical  form  only  serves  to  show  more  clearly  its 
extremely  vague  and  indefinite  character.  In  this  case  indeed 
the  diflSculties  of  his  task  were  increased,  not  only  by  the 
absence  of  roads  and  itineraries,  but  the  want  of  fixed  places 
of  abode  and  permanent  towns,  and  the  fluctuations  to  which 
the  limits  of  the  difierent  tribes  were  continually  subject. 
Many  of  the  most  important  names  of  nations  that  appear  in 
Tacitus  are  not  found  in  Ptolemy ;  *  and  in  other  cases  it  is 
uncertain  whether  the  new  names  that  appear  for  the  first  time 
in  the  latter  author  represent  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
population,  or  are  merely  new  appellations  for  the  same  tribes. 
Germany,  or  Great  Germany,  as  he  calls  it,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Eoman  provinces  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  was 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Rhino,  on  the  east  by  the  Vistula, 
and  on  the  north  by  the  German  Ocean,  the  coast  of  which  he 
describes  in  some  detail,  giving  the  names  of  the  three  well- 
known  rivers,  the  Amisius  (Ems),  the  Visurgis  (Weser),  and 
the  Albis  (Elbe),  to  the  west  of  the  Cimbrian  Chersoneaus, 
while  beyond  that  peninsula  to  the  east  he  places  in  succession 
three  other  rivers  to  which  he  gives  the  names  of  Chalusus, 
Snebeso,  and  Viadus  or  Viadrus :  of  which  the  last  may 
perhaps  bo  the  Oder,  but  the  other  two  cannot  be  identified.* 
In  respect  to  the   Cimbrian   Chersonese  itself  he  was  much 


'  Among  tbeae  are  the  lDgtDvoii(>s. 
Hennionoa,  &o.  On  Hits  otlii.r  baud 
the  aamo  of  Uie  Suones,  wliicb  waa 
destmed  to  piny  an  iinportaDt  a  part  in 
Idler  timea,  appeaxs  Tor  tlis  first  time 
in  Plolemj^ii.  It,  S  11),  who  represunU 
thorn  na  oooupjiug  the  euutborn  piut 
of  tlio  Cimbriaii  GherBonosc,  the  modtrn 


Holsloin.  They  were  Apparently  but 
nn  insipiifliiant  tribp,  iind  hud  probably 
been  compiised  by  earlier  writers  under 
tbe  geoeral  OBiiie  of  Ciinbri. 

■iLll,|4,  None  of  the  three  niunoa 
is  found  in  Pliny.or  in  any  octier  author, 
except  Murcmn  uf  Horuulsu,  irfao  ^ii- 
ously  cojiioB  Ptolemy, 
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better  informed  than  preceding  writers,  and  fully  appreciates 
the  importance  of  this  great  geographical  feature  of  the 
Northern  Ocean,  giving  particulars  of  its  dimensions  and 
extent  which  do  not  differ  very  widely  from  the  truth.'  It  is 
strange,  that  while  in  this  instance  he  appears  to  have  had 
access  to  better  information,  his  knowledge  of  the  supposed 
islands  in  the  Baltic  was  still  more  imperfect  than  that  of 
Pliny,  or  else  he  discarded  as  mere  exaggerations  the  rumours 
of  their  vast  extent;  and  while  he  mentions  the  name  of 
Scandia,  he  reduces  it  to  a  mere  island  of  ordinary  dimensions,® 
which  he  describes  as  situated  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Vistula. 

Of  the  interior  of  the  country  he  had,  as  might  be  expected, 
very  little  knowledge.  He  was  indeed  acquainted  (or  supposed 
himself  to  be  so)  with  the  sources  of  the  great  rivers — ^the 
Weser,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Vistula,  and  had  heard  the  names  of 
several  ranges  of  mountains  in  which  they  were  said  to  take 
their  rise.  Thus  he  enumerates  the  mountain-range  of  Abnoba, 
which  he  supposed  to  run  parallel  with  the  Rhine  from  about 
latitude  49^  to  52° :  the  Melibocus,  in  which  were  the  sources 
of  the  Weser,  extending  firom  west  to  east  through  more 
than  4°  of  longitude :  the  Sudeti  in  which  the  Elbe  took  its 
rise,  nearly  parallel  with  the  preceding,  but  about  2J**  farther 
south :  and  the  Asciburgius,  containing  the  sources  of  the 
Vistula,  which  extended  in  a  S.E.  direction  from  lat.  54° 
to  52°  30'.  On  the  eastern  frontier  of  Germany,  and  forming 
the  limit  of  that  country  firom  the  sources  of  the  Vistula  to 
the  Danube,  was  a  range  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  the 
Sarmatian  Mountains. 


'  He  gives  to  the  peninsiila  (from 
the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  to  its  northern 
point)  a  length  of  aboat  6  degrees  (300 
Q.  miles),  which  somewhat  exceeds  the 
truth :  but  as  he  supposed  its  ^neral 
direction  to  be  just  about  N.E.,  instead 
of  nearly  due  N.,  he  does  not  carry  it 
more  than  three  degrees  of  latitude  to 
the  north  of  the  Elbe,  thus  placing  it 
in  latitude  59°  30',  nearly  opposite  to  his 
assumed  position  for  the  north  point  of 


Britain. 

8  He  assigns  to  it  a  length  of  only 
three  degrees  of  longitude  (about  90 
G.  miles),  and  a  breadth  of  about  half. 
Yet  by  a  strange  inconsistency  he  de- 
scribes it  as  inhabited  by  not  less  than 
six  different  tribes  (iL  11,  §  35).  None 
of  these  names  are  otherwise  known ; 
while  he  has  no  mention  of  that  of  the 
Suiones,  which,  as  we  haTe  seen,  waa 
already  known  to  Tacitus. 
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This  last  clearly  repiesents  the  western  portion  of  the  Otf- 
pathians :  but  the  identification  of  the  rest  of  these  monntuii- 
chains  is  almost  entirely  arbitrary.  The  mountain  systems  of 
Germany  are  indeed  so  complicated  and  so  little  marked  br 
natural  divisions  into  distinct  ranges  and  groups  that  it  would 
require  a  skilled  geographer  to  arrange  them  into  any  intel- 
ligible order:  and  Ptolemy's  information  was  wholly  inade> 
quate  for  the  purpose,  even  if  he  had  possessed  that  gen^ 
insight  into  physical  geography,  of  which  he  was  in  reality  in 
great  measure  destitute.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Hercynitfi 
forest,  which  figures  in  the  writings  of  earlier  authors — esp^ 
cially  of  Latin  writers  ' — ^as  one  of  the  leading  features  in  the 
geography  of  Germany,  shrinks  in  the  map  of  Ptol^ny  to  • 
mere  local  appellation  of  comparatively  small  extent^ 

§  8.   East  of  the  Vistula  lay  the  vast  region  of  plains, 
stretching  across  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Euxine  and  the  moodi 
of  the  Tan^,  to  which  Ptolemy  gives  the  general  name  of 
European  Sarmatia.    This  country  had  originally  been  known 
to  the  Greeks  only  by  the  traders  who  penetrated  into  the 
interior,  or  ascended  the  course  of  the  great  rivers  that  flowed 
firom  thence — the  Tyras,  the  Hypanis,  and  the  Borysthenes. 
But  new  sources  of  information  had  recently  been  opened  out 
by  the  progress  of  the  Boman  arms  on  the  side  of  Pamuuiis 
and  Dacia :  and  after  the  reduction  of  Dacia  into  a  Boouui 
province  by  Trajan,  the  adjoining  districts  of  Sannatia  must 
have  come  to  be  known  by  frequent  interoourse,  whether  for 
purposes  of  commerce  or  war.     It  was  in  this  manner  that 
Ptolemy  had  doubtiessly  derived  his  knowledge  of  the  Cbr* 
pathian  Mountains  (Mens  Carpatis);  the  name  of  whidi  is 
found  for  the  first  time  in  his  work.    He  appears  to  have  li«d 
a  tolerably  distinct  idea  of  their  position  between  Dteda  and 
Sarmatia,  and  containing  the  sources  of  the  Tifaisciis  and 
Tyras.^     Some  vague  reports  even  of  the  countries  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  or  the  Northern  Ocean  as  it  was  sappoBoi 

*  See  the  paaBages  already  cited  from  I      '  iL  11,  §  7.  4  'flwarfmj  MmaJm, 
C««r,  Tadtns,  and  Pliny.  |      *  iiL  5,  §6;  8,  §  L 
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to  be,  had  in  this  manner  reached  the  ears  of  Greek  or  Roman 
writers,  and  Ptolemy  gives  us  the  names  of  four  rivers  as 
flowing  into  this  ocean,  east  of  the  Vistula.*  He  conceived  the 
coast  as  continuing  to  hold  a  direction  at  first  from  west  to 
east,  but  gradually  trending  away  to  the  north  till  it  reached 
the  parallel  of  Thule,  in  63^  of  latitude.  This  was  the  limit 
of  his  supposed  knowledge  towards  the  north :  beyond  it,  he 
believed  the  land  still  to  extend  indefinitely,  but  nothing  was 
known  concerning  it*  To  the  great  bay  thus  formed  by  the 
Northern  Ocean  ^t  of  the  Vistula  he  gives  the  name  of  the 
Venedic  Gulf,  from  the  people  called  Venedi,  who  inhabited  its 
shores,  and  whom  he  describes  as  one  of  the  great  nations  of 
Sarmatia.  The  others  which  he  ranks  in  the  same  class  (ex- 
clusive of  numerous  petty  tribes)  are  the  Peucini  and  Bastama) 
on  the  borders  of  Dacia,  the  lazyges  and  Boxolani  on  the 
shores  of  the  Palus  Mseotis,  and  in  the  interior  (i.e.  to  the 
north  of  these)  the  Hamaxobii,  and  the  Alauni  who  were  a 
Scythian  race.  These  last  are  evidently  the  same  with  the 
Alani,  who  were  already  well  known  among  the  warlike  nations 
with  which  the  Bomans  were  engaged  in  hostilities :  *  another 
branch  of  them  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  himself  among  the 
Scythian  tribes  of  Asia. 

§  9.  But  while  Ptolemy's  acquaintance  with  the  nations  that 
inhabited  the  tract  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  European 
Sarmatia  appears  to  have  been  tolerably  precise  and  accurate, 
it  is  strange  to  find  him  falling  into  confusion  with  regard  to 
the  great  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Euxine — so  well  known  to, 
and  so  accurately  described  by  Herodotus,  and  actually  placing 
the  mouth  of  the  Hypanis  to  the  eashoard  of  that  of  the  Bory- 
sthenes.  But  a  much  stranger  error  is  that  which  he  commits 
with  regard  to  the  Palus  Madotis,  to  which  he  not  only  assigns 


*  iii.  5,  §  2.  Nono  of  these  nameB 
can  be  identified  with  even  the  amaUeet 
show  of  plausibility. 

*  ill  5,  §  1. 

*  The  .Aioni  had  inyaded  the  Boman 
Empire  under  Hadrian ;  and  one  of  the 


minor  works  of  Arrian  is  a  military 
treatise  oontainin^  the  pkun  of  a  cam* 
paign  to  be  earned  on  against  them 
CEipra^if  iwt'  •AAorfiy).  These,  how- 
ever, were  the  Asiatic  AlanL 
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a  direction  from  south  to  north,  but  gives  it  such  an  enormously 
exaggerated  extent,  as  to  carry  up  its  northern  extremity, 
together  with  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais,  nearly  to  55°  of  lati- 
tude, or  within  little  more  than  a  degree  of  the  parallel  of  the 
Baltic  Sea,*  just  about  the  latitude  in  reality  of  the  sources  of 
that  river.  The  effect  of  such  an  erroneous  conception  was  of 
course  to  distort  his  whole  map  of  this  portion  of  Europe :  the 
Palua  MaHjtis — thus  extended  through  more  than  six  degrees 
of  latituile — became  in  great  part  the  boundary  between  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  while  the  Tanais,  which  had  gene- 
rally been  regarded  as  the  limit  between  the  two,  was  carried 
up  to  far  northern  regions,  into  which  no  Greek  had  ever 
really  penetrated.  At  the  same  time  he  adhered  to  the  old 
tradition  which  placed  the  sources  of  the  Tanais  in  the  Rhi- 
pjeau  mountains,  to  which  he  assigned  a  position  about  midway 
between  the  Pains  Mseotia  and  the  Baltic,  while  he  transferred 
the  name  of  Hyperborean  Mountains  to  a  wholly  different 
chain  in  the  far  north,  at  the  extreme  limit  of  the  known  land. 
Here  he  placed  the  sources  of  the  Rha  or  Volga,  a  river  of 
which  he  was  the  first  ancient  geographer  that  had  any  definite 
knowledge.'  It  is  curious  to  see  how,  in  this  part  of  his  work, 
he  was  struggling  to  combine  the  old  traditional  notions  of  the 
Greeks  with  his  more  recent  and  accurate  information,  while 
he  was  throwing  the  whole  subject  into  confusion  by  his  erro- 
neous ideas  of  the  geography  of  the  lands  in  question. 

§  10.  The  entirely  false  idea  which  Ptolemy  had  thus 
formed  of  the  Palus  Mseotis  and  the  surrounding  countries,  is 
the  more  extraordinary  as  we  find  him  possessing  more  accu- 
rate notions  concerning  the  neighbouring  Caspian  than  any 


•  We  liBVO  ttlready  aeen  tllat  Ptolemy 
placed  Byzantium  vouaideralily  too  fur 
to  tbe  north  (in  lat.  43"  5'J,  and  this 
error  liiul  the  ntceBSary  effect  of  cBiry- 
ini;  up  tlie  whole  of  the  Euxine  beyond 
iu  true  latitude.  But  in  otiier  regpeots 
Ptolemy  was  well  doqaainted  with  tbrtt 
Hun.  He  BBsiguB  to  it  a  vidth  of  5} 
degrees  of  latitode— a  very  eloso  np- 
prusimBtion  to  the  trutb — so  tbftt  ne 


plaopB  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenea  in 
48°  30' — and  Uie  northern  outlet  of  the 
Cimmerian  Boapoma  in  tbe  lanie  lati- 
tude.  Thus  far,  tlierefore,  liia  map  it 
aipproiimately  correct ;  and  hie  error  is 
almost  entirely  dne  to  the  inordinntii 
size  which  he  attributts  to  Iho  Pains 
Mffiotis  itaelf. 
'  T.  9,  SS  12,  13. 
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preceding  geographer,  and  returning  to  the  correct  view  enter- 
tained by  Herodotus,  but  which  had  been  rejected  by  all  Greek 
geographers  from  the  time  of  Alexander,  that  it  was  an  inland 
sea,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  land,  and  having  no  communi- 
cation with  the  external  ocean.®  He  was  aware  also  (as  has 
been  just  mentioned)  of  its  receiving  the  waters  of  a  great 
river  from  the  north,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Eha  (the 
Volga),  and  concerning  which  he  seems  to  have  had  tolerable 
information,  as  he  describes  it  as  forming  a  great  bend  in  about 
the  middle  of  its  course,  which  brought  it  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  a  corresponding  bend  of  the  Tanais.*  But  it  is  not 
likely  that  he  had  any  real  knowledge  of  its  sources,  and  the 
Hyperborean  Mountains  were  doubtless  a  mere  fiction,  in 
accordance  with  the  theoretical  notion  that  all  great  rivers 
took  their  rise  either  in  a  mountain-chain  or  a  lake. 

§  11.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  in  detail  upon  the  character 
of  the  geographical  knowledge  possessed  by  Ptolemy  of  the 
countries  immediately  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  Here 
he  naturally  possessed  abundant  materials,  in  the  form  of 
maritime  itineraries  or  Peripli  of  the  coasts,  with  land  itinera- 
ries to  connect  these  with  the  towns  and  principal  points  of 
the  interior.  But  unfortunately,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
there  was  an  almost  total  want  of  astronomical  observations  Uy 
correct  these:  and  even  in  the  few  cases  in  which  such 
observations  had  been  really  made,  they  were  in  several 
instances  so  erroneous  as  to  distort,  instead  of  correcting,  the 


*  'H  8i  "tpKovia  71  KoL  Viaxrwia  0cUa<r<ra 
trdtrrodty  inrh  rijs  yrjs  wepuc9K\turrtUf 
y4\<Ttf  Kark  rh  iunuctlfityoy  irapcnrAija'fwf . 
vii.  5,  §  4.  He  was,  however,  in  error 
in  regard  to  its  form,  sapposing  its 
greatest  length  to  bo  from  west  to  east, 
while  he  underrated  its  magnitude, 
almost  as  much  as  ho  oyenated  that  of 
the  Palus  Ma)otis. 

•  V.  9.  §  13.  The  Don  and  the  Volga 
in  fact  approach  within  about  30  miles 
of  one  another,  in  lat.  49°,  about  250 
miles  from  their  mouths ;  but  from  that 
point  they  diverge,  the  one  to  the  S.W. 


to  the  Sea  of  Azov,  and  the  otlier  to 
the  S.E.  to  fall  into  the  Caspian. 

I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing my  entiro  msbelicf  of  t^e 
theory  put  forward  by  Major  Wood 
{The  Shores  of  Lake  Aral^  8vo.  Lond. 
1876>,  and  repeated  by  Dr.  Carpenter 
in  the  article  on  the  Caspian  dka  in 
the  Encyelopfedia  Britanniea,  9th  edit 
vol.  iv.  p.  179,  that  the  Volga  in  early 
times  fell  into  the  Don,  and  thus  dis- 
charged its  waters  into  the  Palus 
MsBotis,  instead  of  the  Caspian:  and 
i  afterwajrds   changed    its   course   and 
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notions  otherwise  entertained.^  The  consequence  is  that,  even 
for  countries  so  well  known  as  Greece  and  Italy,  Ptolemy's 
geographical  positions  differ  widely  from  the  truth,  and  the 
maps  founded  upon  them  were  calculated  grossly  to  mislead 
all  those  geographers  who  for  many  centuries  afterwards  con- 
tinued blindly  to  follow  their  guidance. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  better  than  any  description 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  distortions  arising  from  these 
errors.  But  it  may  be  worth  while  just  to  point  out  a  few  of 
the  most  important.  With  regard  to  Italy,  for  instance,  the 
position  of  Rome,  as  we  have  seen,  was  correctly  determined 
in  latitude ;  and  that  of  Massilia,  which  was  also  known,  would 
give  an  approximation  to  that  of  the  nearest  adjoining  points 
of  Italy.^  But  the  longitudes,  as  we  have  seen,  were  greatly 
in  excess,  and  the  only  means  of  combining  the  two  was  by 
giving  to  Italy  an  undue  extension  towards  the  east,  or  pulling 
out  the  figure  of  the  peninsula  on  the  map,  so  as  to  give  it  a 
general  direction  but  little  to  the  southward  of  east,  through 
more  than  13  degrees  of  longitude,  and  then  bringing  it  down 
by  a  sudden  bend  to  the  south,  so  as  to  correspond  with  the 
position  assigned  on  independent  grounds  to  the  Sicilian 
Strait^  Thus  the  promontory  of  Leucopetra — the  southern- 
most point  of  the  peninsula — was  brought  on  the  same 
meridian  with  the  mouth  of  the  Atemus  in  the  Adriatic, 


flowed  into  the  Caspian.  Snch  an  hy- 
pothesis appears  to  me  extremely  im- 
piohable  on  physical  grounds,  and 
there  is  certainly  no  yest^e  of  ancient 
authority  in  its  fayour. 

*  The  erroneous  positions  assigned 
even  to  such  important  and  well-known 
cities  as  Oarthage  and  Byzantium  haye 
bien  already  pointed  out;  and  the 
effect  of  ^e  former  of  these  errors  upon 
the  supposed  position  of  Sardinia  and 
Corsica.    (See  above,  p.  561.) 

*  At  the  same  time  he  was  wholly 
unaware  how  far  the  northern  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean  was  indented  by 
the  deep  Gulf  of  Genoa,  so  that  he 
actually  places  Genoa  itself  more  than 
half  a  degree  to  the  9outh  of  Massilia, 


instead  of  more  than  a  degree  to  the 
north  of  it. 

'  The  influence  of  this  error  may  be 
traced  even  in  modem  maps  down  to 
the  last  century.  The  Analfte  Gith 
graphimte  de  ritalie  by  D'Anrille 
(puDlisned  in  1744)  was  the  first  woA 
in  which  the  geography  of  Italy  wm 
established  on  a  sound  scientlfio  htm. 
In  the  maps  published  by  M.  Sansoa  in 
the  17th  century  Nice  was  placed  more 
than  two  degrees  and  a  half  west  of  iti 
true  position,  while  Yenioe  and  BaTvnns 
were  m<Hre  than  1|  deg^ree  too  &i  meA, 
though  Borne,  which  is  veir  nearly  in 
the  same  longitude  with  Yenioe,  wbi 
correctly  fixed. 
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while  Naples  was  placed  nearly  3^  degrees  to  the  east  of 
Borne,  and  only  2J  degrees  west  of  the  lapygian  Promontory, 
from  which  it  really  differs  by  more  than  4  degrees  of 
longitude. 

The  form  and  position  of  the  Adriatic,  which  was  known  to 
be  parallel  and  in  a  certain  sense  co-extensive  with  the  penin- 
sula of  Italy,  was  necessarily  shifted  so  as  to  correspond  with 
the  position  erroneously  ascribed  to  the  latter  ;^  and  as  there 
were  no  fixed  points,  independently  determined,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Adriatic,  to  correct  this,  the  eflfect  was  to  derange 
the  whole  geography  of  the  adjoining  countries.  But  in  these 
wild  and  comparatively  little  known  regions,  the  fact  would 
not  be  retidily  detected :  and  the  result  was  merely  to  give  an 
undue  extent  to  the  broad  tract  which  intervenes  between  the 
Adriatic  and  the  Euxine. 

§  12.  Ptolemy's  map  of  Greece,  though  still  strangely  de- 
fective according  to  modem  ideas,  undoubtedly  presents  a 
very  considerable  advance  upon  those  of  his  predecessors.  He 
had  indeed  a  very  erroneous  idea  of  the  orientation  of  northern 
Greece,  which  he  still  conceived  to  lie  in  the  same  general 
direction — nearly  from  W.N.W.  to  E.S.E. — from  the  Acroce- 
raunian  Promontory  in  Epirus  to  Cape  Sunium  in  Attica.*^ 
But  this  error  was  due  in  great  measure  to  that  undue  extension 
of  his  longitudes,  which  had  produced  a  similar  effect  in  the 
case  of  Italy,  for,  while  he  assigns  with  tolerable  correctness 
the  interval  of  latitude  between  the  two  headlands  at  the 
extreme  points  of  his  supposed  line,  he  places  them  at  not  less 
than  9^  degrees  of  longitude  apart,  the  real  distance  being 


*  Thus  the  Iiead  of  the  Adriatio  is 
carried  so  £ar  to  the  westward,  that  the 
mouth  of  the  Po,  which  is  in  reality 
.ahnoet  exactly  on  the  same  meridian 
with  Rome,  is  placed  nearly  two  degrees 
to  the  west  of  it ;  and  a  similar  displace- 
ment a£fects  the  whole  coast  of  Venetia, 
Altinnm.  at  its  north-western  angle, 
being  remoyed  still  farther  to  the  west 

*  There  is  no  donbt  that  in  thus 
nrraDging  the    localities   of  northern 


Greece.  Ptolemy  was  influenced  in  a 
great  degree  by  the  statement  of  the 
enuneot  astronomer,  Eudoxus  of  Cnidus, 
which  had  been  adopted  by  Strabo  (see 
Chapter  XXI.  n.  269),  and  was  doubtless 
received  as  a  fixed  principle  by  Oreek 
geographers,  that  the  south  coast  of 
Northern  Greece  did  not  depart  very 
widely  from  a  straight  line  drawn  from 
the  Acroceraunian  ptomontoir  to  Oipe 
Sunium  (Strabo,  ix.  1,  §  1,  p.  890). 
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lesa  than  5  degrees !  On  the  other  hand  he  correctly  placed 
Cape  Siinium  considerably  to  the  north  of  Cape  Malea,'  and 
had  altogether  a  much  more  accurate  general  idea  of  the  form 
and  position  of  the  Peloponnese,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
been  strangely  misconceived  by  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo. 

§  13.  Eetnrning  again  to  the  northern  regions  of  the  known 
world,  we  find  that  Ptolemy  undoubtedly  possessed  informa- 
tion concerning  the  north  of  Asia  considerably  more  extensiye 
than  had  been  accessible  to  earlier  geographers :  but  for  the 
most  part  in  so  vague  a  form  as  to  be  of  little  real  value. 
The  vast  tract  which  had  been  comprised  by  previous  writers 
under  the  name  of  Scythia,  he  considered  as  divided  into  two 
portions  by  a  monntain  range,  striking  off  at  right  angles  from 
the  great  backbone  of  Asia,  that  separated  the  plains  of 
Scythia  on  the  north  from  Ariana  and  India  on  the  south :  the 
existence  of  which  as  a  continuous  mountain-chain  traver- 
sing the  whole  continent  from  one  end  to  the  other  he  assumed, 
like  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo,  as  a  fundamental  fact  in  the 
geography  of  Asia.  It  was  to  this  transverse  ridge,  running 
from  south  to  north,  that  he  applied  the  name  of  Imana,' 
which  had  been  known  to  former  geographers  only  as  one  of 
the  manifold  appellations  of  the  central  chain  itself.^     It  had 


*  strabo,  na  we  have  seen  (Ohapter 
XXI.  p.  2G9),  contented  MmBelf  with 
Btating  tbut  Sunium  noB  not  much 
IttrtliBr  to  tha  north  tlian  Cape  Mul™ 

MoXenr.  i[.  I.  $  40).  Ptolemy  plneosit 
in  36°  45',  OspeMklea  in  35°,  and  Cupe 
TmcaruH,  which  he  correctly  rcekoiiud 
tlie  most  toutliorly  point  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnpse,  in  34°  35'. 

■  Thia  he  italos  on  more  than  one 
occasion  diatinrtly.  Tlins  in  vi.  14,  g  1 
he  deacriboa  Scythia  within  the  Iirhiib 
as  bonnded  on  the  eail  by  the  Imaua 
Mountaina,  which  nm  up  to  the  north 
nearly  aloDg  a  meridian  line  (iiri  Si 
iraroXut  t^  irpkt  tIi  SpKToiii  inim 
'luj*-  Spti  kbt4  lifoTifiBpiyiir  «ui>  ypoji- 
^i,,.  See  ttlBo  vi.  13,  §  1 :  14.  ji  8).  I 
am  at  ft  less  to  uiideratnnd  how  Colonel 
Ynle  can  dispute  the  bet  that  Ptolemy 


described  the  ImauB  aa  "  a  meridional 
range."  (See  Proceeiiingi  of  Qeogr. 
Soc.  for  1677,  p.  136.) 

'  Tlie  naiDO  ia  diatinctly  mentioDed 
bySlrabo(iLp.511  ;  iv.  p,  6891  among 
the  different  appellations  which  were 
REven  by  the  nativea  to  the  great  chain 
funning  the  continoation  of  the  Tanma 
to  ths  oaatem  acn ;  and  be  considered 
it  as  being  apecially  applied  to  the 
eitremo  eatlern  portion  of  the  tangc, 
where  it  ended  in  the  ooean.  Pliny 
also  applied  it  in  the  same  sense  (vi.  17, 
^  60).  Ita  oibittary  tninBremnce  by 
Ptolemy  to  the  range  of  the  Bolor  M 
Pamir,  in  a  distant  part  of  Asia,  ia  a 
striking  instancoof  the  manner  in  which 
iincieut  geogmphtrs  felt  themsi'lTes  at 
liberty  to  deal  with  soch  appellBlJon& 
Ptolemy  gives  tlie  name  of  Emodoa  to 
'.  part  of  the  great  n 
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become  known  at'  this  time  £rom  its  being  traversed  by  the 
important  route  of  commercial  intercourse  with  Sera,  to  which 
we  have  already  adverted ;  and  it  was  doubtless  owing  to  the 
vague  accounts  thus  transmitted  of  the  vast  extent  of  the 
regions  to  the  east  of  this  limit — tracts  similar  in  character 
to  those  of  Scythia  previously  known,  and  inhabited  in  like 
manner  only  by  nomad  tribes — that  Ptolemy  was  led  to 
establish  the  distinction  between  Scythia  within  the  Imaus, 
and  Scythia  beyond  the  Imaus,  which  long  continued  to  be 
recognized  in  all  geographical  treatises.  The  distinction  is 
indeed  one  founded  in  fact,  the  range  of  the  Bolor,  or  Pamir, 
which  has  a  general  direction  from  south  to  north,  forming  so 
important  a  natural  barrier,  that  it  has  for  many  centuries 
constituted  the  limit  between  Chinese  Tartary  and  Turkestan.* 
§  14.  But  while  Ptolemy  had  in  this  instance  introduced 
one  really  valuable  addition  to  the  geography  of  Central  Asia, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  his  knowledge  of  the  regions  on  either 
side  of  the  Imaus  was  of  the  vaguest  possible  character. 
Eastward  of  the  Eha  (Volga),  which  he  regarded  as  the  limit 
between  Asiatic  Sarmatia^  and  Scythia,  and  north  of  the  lax- 
artes — which  he  describes  like  all  previous  writers  as  falling 
into  the  Caspian^ — he  had  properly  speaking  no  geographical 
knowledge  whatever.     Nothing  had  reached  him  beyond  the 


and  only  applies  that  of  Imaos  to  the 
portion  immediately  adjoining  the  arm 
that  strikes  ofif  to  the  north  (vi.  13,  §  1). 

*  It  is  only  quite  in  modem  days 
that  this  Important  range  has  been 
thoroughly  explored  and  described.  A 
full  account  of  it  will  be  found  in  Colonel 
Yule's  Eanay,  prefixed  to  the  second 
edition  of  Wood's  Journey  to  the  Source$ 
of  the  Oxtu  (London,  1872).  See  also 
an  interesting  discussion  upon  the  sub- 
ject in  the  Froceedings  of  (he  Otogr. 
Soc.  for  1877,  pp.  136-140. 

^  Ptolemy  gives  the  name  of  Asiatio 
Sarmatia— a  geographical  term  un- 
known to  earlier  writers  and  probably 
invented  by  himself — to  the  district 
between  the  Tanals  and  the  Volga. 

^  vi.  14,  §  2.    It  is  remarkable  as 


showing  the  untrustworthy  character 
of  his  information  concerning  tiiese 
countries,  notwithstanding  the  advance 
he  had  made  upon  some  points,  that 
among  the  rivers  flowing  into  the 
Caspian  between  the  laxartes  and  the 
Oxus,  be  places  the  Polytimetus  (the 
river  of  Sogdiana),  which  had  long 
before  been  correctly  described  by  Aris- 
tobulus  and  Strabo  as  being  lost  in  the 
sands  (Strabo,  xi.  p.  418),  and  could 
never  by  any  possioility  have  entered 
the  Caspian.  But  the  statement  of 
Ptolemy  concerning  the  laxartes  de- 
rives greater  interest  from  his  being  the 
first  author  who  mentions  the  Oxiana 
Palus,  which  several  modem  writers 
have  sought  to  identify  with  the  Sea  of 
Aral.    See  Note  £,  p.  641. 
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names  of  tribes,  reported  at  second  hand,  and  frequently  de- 
rived firom  different  authorities,  who  wonld  apply,  as  is  afanoet 
always  the  case  in  similar  circumstances,  different  appeUatiou 
to  the  same  tribe,  or  extend  the  same  name  to  one  or  more  of 
the  wandering  hordes  who  were  thinly  dispersed  over  this  TUt 
extent  of  territory. 

Among  the  names  thus  accumulated — ^a  compilation  that  ii 
probably  as  worthless  as  that  of  Pliny,  notwithstanding  its 
greater  pretensions  to  geographical  accuracy — we  find  some 
that  undoubtedly  represent    populations    really   existing  in 
Ptolemy's  time,  such  as  the  Alani,  the  Aorsi,  &c.,  associated 
with  others  that  were  merely  poetical  or  traditional,  such  if 
the  Abii,  Galactophagi,  and  Hippophagi ;  while  the  Issedcmefly 
who  were  placed  by  Herodotus  inmiediately  east  of  the  TaiiAls» 
are  strangely  transferred  by  Ptolemy  to  the  fer  east,  on  the  very 
borders  of  Serica ;  and  he  has  even  the  name  of  a  tawny  whidi 
he  calls  Issedon  Serica,  and  to  which  he  assigns  a  positicm  in 
longitude  22  degrees  east  of  Mount  Imaus,  and  not  less  than  46 
degrees  east  of  Bactra  !^    In  one  essential  point,  as  has  bees 
already  pointed  out,  Ptolemy's  conception  of  Seythia  differed 
from  that  of  all  preceding  geographers,  that  instead  of  regard- 
ing it  as  boimded  both  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  sea,  and 
consequently  of  comparatively  limited  extent,  he  considered  it 
as  extending  without  limit  in  both  directft)ns,  and  bounded 
only  by  "  the  unknown  land,"  or  in  other  words  limited  only 
by  his  own  knowledge. 

§  15.  But,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he  possessed,  in  common 
with  his  immediate  predecessor  Marinus,  something  like  defr 


*  yi.  16,  §  7.  According  to  hia  cal- 
dilation  it  was  in  162^  £.  longitude, 
reckoning  from  the  meridian  of  the 
Fortunate  Islands.  Of  course  it  would 
be  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to 
guess  what  was  the  place  to  which  he 
applied  the  name. 

It  is  a  strong  instance  of  the  utterly 
untrustworthy  character  of  those  state- 
ments in  the  eighth  book,  which  have 


been  so  often  regarded  aa  roally  bMsi 
upon  scientific  infbnnatioiiv  tbil 
Ptolemy  gives  in  regaid  to  Uut  f«p> 
posed  city  of  Issedon  8erica«  whkiu  tf 
it  had  anv  real  existenee  at  all,  M 
certainly  been  enormoiialy  miiiihiail 
the  length  of  the  scOsdUal  day  aad  tki 
distance  in  hooia  of  loncitiide  tarn 
Alexandria,  just  as  if  hebiid  deiailB 
and  trustworthy  obserratiGOs  to  ra^  OB* 


f 
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nite  information  concerning  the  country  that  adjoined  Scythia 
on  the  east,  which  had  long  been  vaguely  known  both  to  the 
Greeks  and  Bomans  under  the  name  of  Serica,  or  Land  of  the 
Seres.  Utterly  erroneous  as  were  the  conclusions  at  which  he 
had  arrived  concerning  its  geographical  position,  and  the  longi- 
tude he  assigned  to  its  capital  city  of  Sera,  there  remained 
the  important  fact  of  the  existence  of  such  a  city,  as  a  great 
emporium  of  trade,  firom  whence  silks  were  brought  by  cara- 
vans which  employed  seven  months  on  the  journey  thither/ 
It  must  have  been  from  some  of  these  traders  that  either 
Ptolemy  or  Marinus  had  learnt  also  the  names  of  several  other 
cities — he  enumerates  fifteen  in  all — as  well  as  of  ranges  of 
mountains,  and  the  more  important  flGtot  that  the  whole 
country  was  traversed  by  two  great  rivers,  to  which  he  gives 
the  names  of  (Echardes  and  Bautisus.^  These  he  describes  as 
having  their  sources  in  mountain  ranges  on  the  confines  of 
Serica  and  Scythia.  It  is  strange  that  with  this  amount  of 
information  he  had  not  learnt,  or  did  not  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
sion, that  Serica  itself  must  be  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
ocean.*  But  he  was  probably  misled,  as  the  Greeks  so  often 
were,  by  his  own  preconceived  system,  and  just  as  Eratosthenes 
and  Strabo  had  assumed  Hie  existence  of  the  ocean  in  this 
direction,  without  any  real  information  on  the  subject,  he,  on 
the  contrary,  asstbmed  the  existence  of  continuous,  though  un- 
known, land,  in  accordance  with  the  hypothesis  which  he  had 
adopted  from  Hipparchus. 

§  16.  South  of  the  Seres,  and  occupying  in  consequence  the 
south-eastern  angle  of  Asia,  Ptolemy  placed  the  people  to 
whom  he  gave  the  name  of  Sinae.  This  juxtaposition  appears 
to  have  been  adopted,  as  a  theoretical  conclusion,  by  Marinus ; 
and  was  confirmed  in  a  general  way  by  the  traders  with  India, 


*  There  ia  no  reason  to  reject  the 
statement  of  Marinus,  or  rather  of  hlB 
informant,  as  to  the  time  employed  by 
caravans  on  this  journey,  though  we 
may  safely  refuse  to  admit  his  inference 
as  to  the  distance. 

»  Ptol.  vL  16. 


*  It  seems  especially  strange  that  his 
information  concerning  the  two  g^reat 
riyers  CEchxirdes  and  Bautisus,  which 
he  describes  as  traversing  the  whole 
land  of  Serica,  should  not  haye  led  him 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  must  hare 
their  outflow  into  the 


from  whom  Ptolamy,  as  ho  expressly  tells  ua,  had  himself 
derived  additional  information  concerning  this  part  of  Aaia,^ 

There  is  indeed  no  part  of  his  work  where  we  see  evidence 
of  greater  advance  in  geographical  knowledge,  though  still  in 
so  vague  and  indefinite  a  form,  as  renders  it  very  difficult  to 
combine  and  interpret  his  statements  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

We  have  already  seen  what  a  great  a<lvance  had  been  made 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  countries  on  the  Indian  Ocean  before 
the  time  of  Marinus  of  Tyre ;  and  that  that  geographer  was 
not  only  aware  of  the  existence  of  extensive  lands  beyond  the 
month  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Gangetic  Gulf,"  to  which  'the 
great  river  gave  its  name,  but  had  obtained  such  information 
concerning  them  as  could  be  derived  from  the  communications 
of  oniinary  unscientific  traders.  This  information  pointed  to 
the  existence,  beyond  the  Gangetic  Gulf,  of  a  peninsula  or  pro- 
montory, to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  Golden  Chersonese, 
and  far  beyond  that  again,  in  a  still  easterly  direction,  of  an 
emporium  or  important  place  of  trade  called  Cattigara.  This 
last  is  called  by  Ptolemy  the  port  of  the  Sinje,  and  he  places 
the  capital  of  the  country,  which  he  calls  Sinse  or  Thinie,  at 
a  comparatively  short  distance  inland.  Whether  these  last 
statements  are  derived  from  Marinus  or  not,  we  are  not  in- 
formed, but  the  question  is  one  of  little  importance.*  It  is 
clear  at  all  events  that  the  farthest  land  in  the  Eastern  Ocean 
to  which  Greek  mariners  had  yet  penetrated  was  known  to 
them  as  the  laud  of  the  Sinse,  and  that  it  had  a  metropolis 


'  i.  17,  S  5. 

'  The  distinct  rewignition  of  this 
importaDt  fefttitfe  in  tlie  geography  of 
g«iithem  Aaia  is  iu  itself  a  marked 
step  in  advnnoe.  The  author  of  the 
PeripluB  had  no  clear  notion  on  the 
Bubjiict ;  and  though  he  itdniits  the 
existence  of  a  land  called  Chiyae  and 
an  island  of  the  itamo  name  be^ood  the 
Ganges  towards  the  L-ast  (eee  Chapter 
XXV.  p.  175),  there  is  notliing  to  indi- 
cate ins  coucoption  oT  their  position 
with  regard  to  ludia ;  or  indeed  that 
he  hEul  any  deSmte  idea  of  their  position 


at  all. 

'  No  mention  ia  made  of  Thin»,  in 
tlie  pussBges  where  Ptolemjr  is  dircoti; 
disouusing  the  stiLtementa  of  Marinus ; 
but  we  are  certainly  not  entitled  to 
infor  that  it  was  not  mentioned  b;  the 
elder  geographer ;  the  jMime,  as  we  havo 
seen,  was  already  known  to  tlie  author 
of  the  Feriplus,  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  it  was  t'amiliar  to  Indian 
traders  in  the  days  of  Marinua.  Nor 
could  Ptolemy  Lave  failed  to  uotice  so 
important  an  omission  on  the  part  of 
hia  predeoeasor. 
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of  the  same  name,  which  was  reported  to  have  had  walls  of 
brass,  but  this,  with  other  maryeUous  tales  concerning  it,  was 
expressly  discredited  by  the  informants  of  Ptolemy.^ 

There  is  certainly  no  reason  to  disbelieve  altogether  the 
information  thus  furnished^  nor  to  refuse  to  admit  the  fact 
of  the  adventurous  voyagers  of  these  days  having  carried  their 
commercial  enterprises  far  beyond  the  limits  which  were 
known  in  the  preceding  century.  But  when  we  come  to 
attempt  to  lay  down  the  geographical  data  reported  by 
MarinuSy  and  made  use  of  by  Ptolemy,  upon  a  map,  we  shall 
find  the  results  so  utterly  at  variance  with  the  real  configura- 
tion of  the  coasts  and  countries  in  question,  that  it  becomes 
hopeless  to  identify  the  localities  mentioned,  and  we  are  left  to 
the  merest  conjecture  in  regard  even  to  the  mQ9t  important 
{x)ints. 

§  17.  Nor  is  this  difficulty  confined  only  to  the  newly 
discovered  countries  beyond  the  Gangetic  Gulf.  By  a  strange 
fatality,  while  in  other  respects  the  amount  of  information  con- 
cerning India  itself — ^using  the  term  in  its  old  sense,  to  desig- 
nate the  land  from  the  Indus  to  the  Ganges — ^had  been  vastly 
increased  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,'  the  geographical  knowledge 
of  its  position  and  conformation  had  been  so  far  from  keeping 
pace  with  this  improvement,  that  it  had  actually  deteriorated ; 
and  both  Marinus  and  Ptolemy  fell  into  errors  in  this  respect, 
which  had  the  effect  of  distorting  their  whole  map  of  Southern 
Asia. 

We  have  seen  that  the  author  of  the  Periplus  correctly  con- 
ceived the  western  coast  of  India  as  assuming  a  general  direc- 
tion from  north  to  south,  after  passing  Barygaza,  and  ho 
supposed  it  to  retain  this  same  direction  as  far  as  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula,  which  was  opposite  to  Taprobane. 
He  indeed  erred  on  the  side  of  excess,  by  prolonging  the 


*  vii.  4,  §  6.  After  giving  in  hiB 
ordinary  manner  the  position  of  **  the 
mctropolia  "  Sinn  or  ThinsD,  he  adds : 
oihf  fUirrot  X^^^   '''^^X^   fpairly  our^v 


'  Concerning  the  details  of  Ptolemy'ts 
map  of  India,  see  Note  F,  p.  642. 


western  coast  considerably  to  the  south  of  Cape  Comorin, 
which  forms  its  teal  termination  in  that  direction.  Marinua 
on  the  other  hand,  while  he  agreed  in  regarding  Capo  Cory, 
which  was  the  point  immediately  (ipposite  to  Ceylon,  as  the 
southernmost  point  of  the  peninsula,*  was  led  into  the  far  more 
important,  and  inexplicable,  error  of  ignoring  almost  entirely 
the  great  projection  of  the  Indian  peninsula  to  the  south,  so 
that  he  actually  placed  Cape  Cory  only  four  degrees  of  lati- 
tnde  to  the  south  of  Barygaza,  and  only  6^  degrees  farther 
south  than  the  mouths  of  the  Indus. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  the  origin  of  so  great  a 
mistake  as  this.  The  great  extension  of  the  peninsula  to  the 
south  was  a  fact  which,  one  would  have  thought,  must  have 
forced  itself  upon  the  attention  of  all  navigators.  Nor  can  the 
error  bo  explained  by  supposing  this  extension  to  have  been 
transferred  in  a  wrong  direction,  as  we  frequently  find  the 
case  :  for  while  the  intcmil  of  latitude  between  the  mouths  of 
the  Indus  and  Cape  Cory  is  thus  enormously  underrated,  the 
difference  of  longitude  assigned  to  the  two  does  not  exceed 
15  degrees,  while  the  real  difference  amounfa  to  not  leas  than 
11  degrees.  Allowing  thorefore  for  the  system  of  graduation 
adopted  by  Ptolemy,  his  estimate  of  the  longitude  is  only 
about  90  G.  miles  in  excess,  while  hp  cnrtaila  the  estensiou  in 
latitude  by  8^  degrees  or  more  than  500  G.  miles.  t 

§  18.  But  it  is  curious  to  find  this  enormous  error  associated 
with  another,  equally  extraordinary,  but  of  an  opposite  ten- 
dency, in  regard  to  the  neighbouring  island  of  Ceylon,     We 


'  The  datermiQation  of  Cape  Cory 
(IWpu  &Kpo»),  which  assumeB  lo  im- 
portaut  a  place  in  the  geography  (if 
Marinus  and  Ftolomy,  furtunntoly 
admita  of  no  doubt.  It  wua  the  head- 
land tllat  wparated  the  Colchic  and 
Ai^io  Gulfa  (both  of  which  are 
BJreadj  meationed  by  the  autlior  of  the 
Petiplufl),  Bod  corroBponded  clearly  lo 
the  narrow  point  that  runs  out  towards  I 
Oeylon,  batween  the  Gulf  of  Manaar 
and  Palk  Bay,  aod  ifl  connected  with 
the  string  (j'idande  and  shoolBBtretoh-  i 


ing  almost  across  the  Btrait.  As  this 
waa  the  noareat  point  of  the  main  land 
lo  Ceylon,  it  wna  natorsl  to  regard  it 
HS  the  most  southerly;  and  although 
Ptolemy  Id  hia  tables  oaaigns  it  a  lati- 
tude of  13'  20'  N.  lat,  wlUle  he  places 
Cape  Comaria.  undoubtedly  llie  same 
with  Cape  OoiBorin,  in  13'  30'  (»iL  1 
5S  9.  ").  it  is  evident  from  the  im-  ' 
portaiice  attached  both  by  hini  and 
Marinus  to  Cuiie  Cory,  that  it  v" 
regarded  s"  -     - 


-egarded  as  pructicallj  the  eouthem 
jxtremity  of  India.  ^^^ 
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have  seen  that  from  the  time  of  the  earliest  notices  of  the 
island  of  Taprobane,  there  was  a  tendency  among  Greek 
writers  to  exaggerate  greatly  its  dimensions  and  extent,  while 
their  ideas  of  its  position  were  extremely  vague.  Even  the 
author  of  the  Periplus  describes  it  as  extending  far  to  the  west, 
almost  to  the  coast  of  Azania.^  Ptolemy  on  the  contrary  had  a 
fairly  correct  notion  of  its  position  with  reference  to  the  neigh- 
bouring continent,  as  well  as  of  its  general  form  and  outline  :^ 
but  had  conceived  such  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  its  size,  as 
to  extend  it  through  15  degrees  of  latitude,  and  12  degrees  of 
longitude.*  It  was  thus  brought  down  more  than  two  degrees 
to  the  south  of  the  equator,  while  its  northern  extremity  was  at 
the  same  time  carried  up  to  12^  N.  lat.,  nearly  three  degrees 
north  of  its  true  position.  Such  an  astounding  misconception 
is  the  more  extraordinary  as  Ptolemy  gives  at  the  same  time  a 
mass  of  information  concerning  the  island,  which  surprises  us 
by  its  copiousness,  including  not  merely  a  complete  periplus  of 
its  coasts,  with  the  names  of  the  headlands,  rivers,  and  seaport 
towns,  but  also  the  names  of  many  cities  and  tribes  in  the 
interior.^  Such  an  amount  of  details  proves  that  he  had 
what  he  considered  good  hearsay  information  :•  and  probably, 


*  Penplus,  §  61.  Soo  Chapter  XXV. 
p.  474. 

*  This  has  been  justly  remarked  by 
D'Anyille  {AntiquiU  (reographique  de 
rinde,  p.  144),  and  presents  a  Btrikmg 
contrast  with  the  utterly  erroneous  form 
given  to  the  peninsula  of  India.  It  is 
certain  that  any  one,  looking  at  the 
figure  of  Taprobane  on  the  map  of 
IHolcmy,  without  reference  to  its  scale 
or  graduation,  would  be  struck  with  its 
general  resemblance  to  the  truth.  The 
same  obseryation  is  made  also  by  Sir 
Emerson  Tennent  (Ceylon,  vol.  L  p.  560). 

*  Ceylon  actually  occupies  less  than 
4  degrc'es  of  latitude  in  length,  and  just 
more  than  2  deg^'ees  of  longitude  in  its 
greatest  breadtti.  Its  area  is  in  fact 
Homcwbat  less  than  that  of  Ireland. 
The  dimensions  assigned  it  by  Ptolemy 
would  make  it  about /ottrf««n  times  as 
largo  as  the  reality.  (^D*Anville,  L  c.) 

'  Ptol.  vii.  4.     Colonel  Yule  justly 


observes  in  the  notice  accompanying 
his  map  of  India:  **The  number  of 
names  which  Ptolemy  gives  us  on  thiiy 
island,  including  rivers  and  promon- 
tories, promises  a  fiEtcility  of  identifi- 
cation which  is  not  realized.  It  seems 
difficult  with  such  landmarks  to  go  very 
far  astray,  yet  thoroughly  satisfactory 
identifications  are  very  few.** 

*  That  this  information  was  derived 
from  merchants  or  traders  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  circumstance  that  he 
adds  also— a  very  unusual  exception  in 
his  work — a  notice  of  the  proauctionB 
of  the  island,  including  rice,  honey, 
ginger,  beryls  and  hyacinths,  gold  and 
silver,  as  well  as  other  metals ;  and  that 
it  was  the  native  place  of  elephants  and 
tigers.  The  absence  in  this  list  of  all 
mention  of  cinnamon  seems  to  show 
conclusively  that  it  was  not  one  of  the 
articles  then  exported  from  the  island. 
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if  his  authorities  had  been  preserved  to  ns,  we  should  haye 
been  able  to  discover  the  origin  of  his  strange  misoonceptioD 
in  respect  to  the  dimensions  of  the  island,  which  at  present 
remains  inexplicable.* 

§  19.  But  if  we  find  Ptolemy's  geographical  conceptions  of 
countries  comparatively  well  known,  so  strangely  erroneous, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  meet  with  at  least  equal  distortions  of 
the  regions  beyond  the  Ganges,  concerning  which  he  is  our 
only  ancient  authority.  His  information  was  indeed  derived 
in  great  part  from  Marinus,  but  we  learn  distinctly  that  in 
this  portion  of  his  work  he  had  made  use  also  of  what  he  con- 
sidered as  later  and  better  authorities :  ^  and  it  is  impossiUe 
for  us  in  all  cases  to  discriminate  between  his  two  sources  d 
information.  It  is  clear  however  that  he  derived  from  the 
Tyrian  geographer  his  principal  data  concerning  the  Grangetie 
GuK,  and  the  lands  immediately  beyond  it.  These  have  been 
already  cited.'  The  most  important  point  to  determine  woold 
be  the  position  of  Palura,  which  was  at  the  western  limit  of 
the  Gangetic  Gulf,  and  from  which  point  navigators  bound 
for  the  Golden  Chersonese  and  Cattigara  struck  directly 
across  the  Gulf,  in  an  easterly  direction,  for  a  distance  ct 
13,000  stadia,  to  a  city  called  Sada,  on  the  opposite  side  d 
the  bay.^  It  is  probable  from  this  statement  that  the  letl 
position  of  Palura  must  have  been  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Masulipatam,  between  the  mouths  of  the  ITigtiiAh 
and  the  Godavery,  from  whence  a  due  easterly  coarse  would 
have  brought  the  navigators  across  to  the  coast  of  Ava.*    But 


*  No  notice  is  found  in  this  detailed 
description  of  the  *'*'  vast  lake,"  which, 
aocordiDg  to  the  hearsay  information 
recorded  by  Pliny,  must  have  formed 
one  of  Uie  most  remarkable  features  of 
the  island  (Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  22,  §  86). 
More  accurate  knowledge  of  the  in- 
terior must  soon  have  shown  that  there 
was  no  room  for  any  lake  of  confflderable 
dimensions. 

»  L  17,  f  5. 

«  See  Chapter  XXVH.  p.  534. 

»  Ptol.  L  13,  §  7.     This  is  in  any 


case  a  great  exaggeration.  Thewidtk 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  from  MamlipaiaB 
to  the  S.W.  point  of  Aya,  does  not  ex- 
ceed 13  degrees  of  longitude,  or  aboat 
750  6.  miles.  Ptolemy  lednoei  tbe 
interval  to  17]^,  or  8540  stadia,  but  be 
admits  that  this  leductioQ  is  allogetlMr 
arbitrary. 

*  Some  trace  of  the  same  name  m 
that  of  the  modem  city  is  peiliaiis  to  be 
found  in  that  of  Maaeolia,  gfivn  hj 
Ptolemy  to  the  coast  ooontry  jwi  heSm 
reaching  Paloia,  in  which   Im  phott 
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the  position  assigned  it  by  Ptolemy  (as  calculated  from  the 
statements  of  Marinus,  subject  to  his  own  corrections)  is 
actually  two  degrees  to  the  south  of  Gape  Gory^  and  11  degrees 
to  the  east  of  it,  so  as  to  lie  about  midway  between  Ceylon  and 
the  Malay  Peninsula !  Such  an  instance  as  this  is  calculated 
not  only  to  destroy  all  faith  in  Ptolemy's  determination  of 
precise  positions  in  these  seas,  but  to  show  the  utter  impossi- 
bility of  establishing  any  parallel  between  two  things  so  incon- 
gruous, as  his  geographical  conception  of  the  countries  in 
question,  and  the  real  conformation  of  the  coasts  of  Asia. 

§  20.  But  if  we  abandon  the  attempt  to  explain  or  reconcile 
his  positive  geographical  data,  it  will  certainly  appear  that  his 
information  concerning  the  countries  beyond  the  Ganges  con- 
tained important  elements  of  truth,  though  disguised  in  a  very 
confused  and  unintelligible  form.  Thus  we  find  him  placing 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Gangetic  Gulf,  a  region  which  he  terms 
the  Land  of  Silver, — in  which  was  the  port  of  Sada,  mentioned 
by  Marinus,  as  well  as  that  of  Temala,  evidently  answering  to 
the  Tamala  of  the  same  author — beyond  that,  a  people  whom 
he  terms  Besyngeitse,  and  describes  as  cannibals;  and  south 
of  these  again  a  tract  which  he  terms  the  Golden  Chersonese, 
extending  through  not  less  than  8^  degrees  of  latitude,  so  as 
to  reach  more  than  4  degrees  south  of  the  equator.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  same  with  the  Chryse  or 
Golden  Island  of  the  Periplus  ^ — indistinct  notions  of  which 
are  found  even  in  earlier  writers:  and  there  is  also  every 
reason  to  regard  it  as  identical  with  the  Malay  peninsula, 
which  is  indeed  so  slightly  connected  with  the  mainland,  that 


**  the  point  of  departure  of  navigators 
sailing  to  Chrys^  **  {rh  iuptrfj^iov  rwy  tls 
tV  Xpvaijv  ifi-w\§6yTuv.  vil.  1,  §  15). 
lie  mentions  also  a  river  of  the  name 
of  Moisolus,  which  may  bo  supposed  to 
represent  the  Kistnah;  but  aU  such 
iclentifications  rest  upon  very  slender 
foundations. 

Colonel  Yule  (p.  23)  considers 
Palura  to  have  been  situated  consider- 
ably further  north,  a  few  miles  above 


Ganjam  (in  lat.  19°  2T\  where  a  placo 
called  Palur  is  mentioned  by  De  Barros 
and  Linschoten.  Here  the  evidence  of 
name  seems  strong;  and  though  the 
higher  one  ascends  the  coast  the  more 
erroneous  do  the  estimates  given  by  tbo 
Periplus  and  by  Ptolemy  become,  these 
are  in  any  case  greatly  exaggerated  and 
of  little  value. 
*  Peripl,  §  63. 
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it  might  easily  have  been  taken  for  an  island,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  its  peninsular  character  argues  comparatiyely  coned 
information.* 

Beyond  this  again  Ptolemy  was  aware  of  the  existence  of  an 
extensive  gulf,  which  he  terms  only  the  Great  Gulf,  and  which 
may  be  fairly  taken  to  correspond  in  a  general  way  with  the 
GuK  of  Siam.^  On  the  opposite  coast  of  this  he  placed  the 
land  of  the  Sinse,  and  the  emporium  of  Cattigara,  which  was 
the  most  distant  point  frequented  by  Greek  merchants  in  his 
day.  But  here  his  geography  was  completely  at  fault :  and  it 
was  evidently  in  order  to  suit  his  preconceived  theoretical 
conclusions,  that  instead  of  making  this  coast  of  the  Sine, 
after  passing  the  Great  Gulf,  trend  towards  the  north,  as  it 
really  does,  he  carried  it  directly  towards  the  aotUJi^  so  as  to 
place  Cattigara  not  less  than  8^  degrees  south  of  the  equator!' 
He  thus  supposed  the  land  of  the  Sinse  to  form  the  eastern 
limit  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  he  assumed  the  land,  though 
unknown,  to  be  indefinitely  prolonged  from  thence  until  it 
joined  on  to  the  similar  extension  of  the  coast  of  Africa  towards 
the  east  from  Cape  Prasum.* 

§  21.  It  is  certain  that  if  the  navigators,  after  quitting  the 
Golden  Chersonese,  crossed  a  great  gulf,  the  only  part  of  the 


*  The  mode  in  which  Marmos  speaks 
of  the  Golden  Chersonese  in  the  pas- 
sage cited  from  him  directly  by  Ptolemy 
would  lead  to  the  conclosion  that  he 
meant  to  designate  by  the  term  some 
definite  locality,  not  an  extensive  re- 
gion ;  but  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
name  was  thus  applied  to  a  particular 
port  or  emporium,  just  as  that  of  Arabia 
Felix  was  to  Aden.  Ptolemy  at  aU 
events  applies  the  term  in  a  wider  and 
more  ^neral  sense. 

^  vii.  2,  §  7.  Marinus  appears  to 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  existence  of 
this  great  gnlf ;  as  the  authority  cited 
by  him  for  his  view  of  this  part  of  the 
coast  describes  it  as  extending  east- 
wards, or  facing  the  south,  for  a  dis- 
tance of  20  days*  voyage  from  the 
Gk>lden  Chersonese  (ap.  Ptol.  i.  14,  §  1). 
Buch  an  expression  is  wholly  at  variance 


with  the  reality,  whatever  be  takw  m 
the  point  of  departure ;  and  Ptoksy 
seems  to  have  had  Imter  and  better  ifi- 
formation,  though  he  imfortiiiiaieij 
misconceived  its  meaniiur. 

•  vii.  3.  §  3. 

*  This  he  distinctly  states  (vii  91 
§6).  After  describing  the  land  of  ^ 
Sins,  and 'fixing  the  positkm  of  the 
capital,  which  he  statea  as  definitely  m 
if  it  were  some  well-known  mty  on  tfa0 
Mediterranean,  he  adds :  **  F^om  Catti- 
gara towards  the  west,  the  boimdary  » 
ibnned  by  the  unknown  land  — i^yi— ^ 
ing  the  sea  oaUed  Prasodes  as  &rai 
the  promontory  of  Prasom,  fttan  whkh 
begins,  as  has  been  described,  t2» 
Batrachian  Gulf^  conneeting  the  bad 
with  the  promontorv  of  Bliaptiim  sad 
the  southern  parts  of  AxaauMr 
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mainland  that  they  could  reach  would  be  the  coast  of  Cam- 
bodia or  Cochin  China,  and  it  is  here  therefore  that  we  must 
in  all  probability  look  for  the  Sin®  of  Ptolemy.  But  his 
geographical  ideas  on  the  subject  were  so  confused  that  he 
conceived  them  as  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Golden  Chersonese 
instead  of  to  the  north  of  it ;  notwithstanding  that  he  appears 
to  have  learnt  from  his  informants  in  a  general  way  that  the 
land  of  the  SinaB  lay  due  south  of  Serica,  and  adjoined  that 
country  on  the  north :  a  statement  perfectly  correct  if  we  sup- 
pose the  former  to  represent  the  eastern  portion  of  India 
beyond  the  Ganges,  or  the  modem  empire  of  Annam.* 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  great  difficulties  in  sup- 
posing the  information  obtained  by  Ptolemy  to  have  really 
extended  so  far  to  the  east  as  the  countries  thus  indicated: 
the  difficult  and  circuitous  character  of  the  navigation,  arising 
from  the  peculiar  conformation  of  the  coasts ;  and  the  absence 
of  all  notice  of  so  remarkable  a  geographical  feature  as  the 
Straits  of  Malacca,  or  of  the  vast  island  of  Sumatra  on  the 
opposite  side  of  them — are  prima  facie  objections  to  the  pro- 
posed identifications,  which  it  is  difficult  to  surmount.  But 
on  the  other  hand  the  ffeneral  agreement  of  the  statements 
reported  by  Ptolemy,  when  divested  of  the  false  garb  in  which 
he  has  disguised  them,  is  too  complete  to  be  easily  accounted 
for  on  any  hypothesis  but  that  of  a  real  foundation  in  authentic 
information.  At  the  same  time  they  were  undoubtedly  too 
vague  and  imperfect  to  admit  of  anything  more  than  a  very 
general  identification.  The  attempts  to  determine  the  position 
of  the  port  of  Cattigara,  or  the  capital  city  of  Thinee,  can  only 
rest  on  the  merest  conjecture.* 


^  In  placing  the  land  of  the  Sin®  in 
this  quarter,  I  admit  fully  the  force  of 
tlio  argument  urged  by  Colonel  Yule, 
that  the  najne  is  identical  with  that  of 
Thsin,  from  which  tlio  modem  word 
China  is  derived,  and  which  explains 
the  occurrence  of  the  two  forms  Thine 
and  Sino).  But  it  does  not  appear  to 
me  necessary  therefore  to  assume  that 
the  land  so  called  was  actuaUy  a  part 


of  the  modem  China.  How  easily  tlie 
name  might  be  extended  to  other 
regions  in  tliat  part  of  Asia  is  suffi- 
ciently shown  by  the  modern  appel- 
lation  of  Cochin  China  applied  to  the 
very  country  in  question. 

*  Such  are  the  suggestions  of  For- 
biger,  who  would  identify  it  with 
Cimton,  while  Mannert,  guided  by  the 
utterly  untrustworthy  numbers  in  the 


5  22.  It  13  strange  also  that  no  indication  appears  to  have 
reached  the  ears  of  Ptolemy  of  the  vast  archipelago  of  islands — 
many  of  them  of  very  large  size — which  so  closely  adjoined 
the  Malay  peninsula  to  the  east.  He  has  indeed  the  names  of 
several  islands  in  these  seas,  but  none  of  them  of  any  con- 
siderable size,  except  one  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of 
labadius  or  Sabadius  (the  reading  is  uncertain),  which  he 
reprDsents  as  two  degrees  of  longitude  in  length,  and  describes 
as  very  fertile  and  containing  abundance  of  gold,  with  a  capital 
citj'  named  Argyre  (or  the  Silver  City)  at  its  western  ei- 
tremity."  This  has  been  generally  identified  with  Java,  but 
the  resemblance  of  name  is  dubious,  and  the  other  statements 
concerning  it  would  certainly  apply  better  to  Sumatra,*  It 
appears  indeed  absolutely  incredible  that  he  should  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  smaller  and  more  distant  of  these  two 
great  islands,  and  have  had  no  information  concerning  the 
larger  one,  which  is  so  much  closer  to  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

We  have  already  seen  that  he  conceived  the  eastern  portion 
of  Asia,  in  which  he  placed  the  land  of  the  Sinre,  to  be  con- 
nected by  continuous  land  with  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  so 
that  he  supposed  the  Indian  Ocean  to  be  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  land.  For  this  strange  assumption  he  had  undoubtedly 
no  foundation  in  any  erroneous  information.  It  was  a  me« 
hypothesis,  or  rather  a  theoretical  assumption,  which  had  been 
already  made  by  Hipparohus,  in  days  when  these  eastern  seas 
were  almost  entirely  unknown,  and  retained — on  what  grounds 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine — by  Ptolemy,  who  adapted  to  it, 
ae  best  he  could,  the  extended  information  of  his  own  days. 

5  23.  Ptolemy's  account  of  Arabia  ia  in  many  respects  a 
characteristic  instance  both  of  the  merits  and  defects  which 
distinguish  his  work  in  generaL  From  its  proximity  to 
Alexandria,  and  from  the  greatly  increase<l  amount  of  naviga- 


tablcB  of  Ptolemy,  placeB  it  in    the   i 
isLindof  Borneol 

Colonel  Yale  juttly  renarks  that 
"  WD  see  no  meaaa  of  determiuiiig 
Eattigara ;"  but  he  aeeia  to  place  It  id  '  I 


'  See  Note  G,  p.  6*3. 
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tion  in  the  Eed  Sea,  and  around  the  shores  of  the  Erythraean 
from  thence  to  India,  he  naturally  possessed  an  amount  of 
information  concerning  the  coasts  of  that  great  country  far 
superior  to  that  of  his  predecessors :  and  the  peripliis  which 
he  has  given  of  these  coasts  is  at  once  copious  and  accurate. 
Even  his  idea  of  its  geographical  configuration  makes  a  near 
approach  to  the  truth,  and  shows  a  marked  improvement  upon 
that  of  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  Sea,  little  more  than 
half  a  century  before.  This  is  especially  conspicuous  in 
respect  to  the  projecting  form  of  the  coast  of  Oman,  a  marked 
feature  in  the  geography  of  Arabia,  which  had  been  ignored 
or  misunderstood  by  all  previous  authorities.* 

But  the  case  is  quite  otherwise  with  regard  to  the  interior  of 
the  country :  a  region  that  must  have  always  been,  in  ancient 
as  well  as  modem  times,  peculiarly  difficult  of  access  to  the 
traveller.  It  is  true  that  the  whole  peninsula  was  traversed, 
as  early  as  the  time  of  EratosAenes,  by  caravan  routes  &om  the 
fertile  regions  of  Yemen  avld  the  frankincense-bearing  district 
of  Hadramaut,  to  Gerrha  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  Petra  near  the 
head  of  the  Bed  Sea,^  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
routes  continued  to  be  frequented  down  to  the  days  of  Ptolemy. 
But  all  such  lines  of  traffic  must,  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  have  been  always  limited  to  certain  definite  tracks,  and 
between  these  lay  broad  tracts  of  country  which  could  never 
have  been  inhabited  by  anything  but  wandering  Bedouin 
tribes.  Yet  we  are  startled  with  finding  in  Ptolemy's  tables, 
not  merely  long  lists  of  tribes,  which  may  (or  may  not)  be  based 
upon  something  like  authentic  information  concerning  the 
names  of  these  fluctuating  and  wandering  populations,  but 
still  longer  lists  of  the  towns  or  villages  of  the  interior,'  to 


*  The  promoDtory  of  Maceta  or  the 
Macee  (Cape  MuBsendoou)  was  iodeed 
familiar  to  all  geographers  from  the 
time  of  Nearchus,  on  aocoont  of  its 
boundiDg  the  entrance  to  the  Penian 
Gulf;  but  the  important  headland 
called  Ras  el  Hadd,  which  forms  the 
eastern   angle  of   Oman,  and  of  the 

VOL.  II. 


whole  Arabian  peninsula,  is  first  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  under  the  name  of 
Corodamum  (yL  7,  ^  11). 

•  See  Chapter  XVI.  p.  647. 

'  Thus  he  gives  (in  vi.  7,  §§  27-42) 
a  list  of  not  less  than  114  ** cities"  or 
Tillages  in  Arabia  Felix,  as  weU  as  one 
of  twenty-six  others  in  Arabia  Deserta 
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each  of  which  he  assigns  a  definite  locality  and  a  fixed  astro- 
nomical position.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  no  such  fixed  settle- 
ments ever  existed  in  a  large  part  of  the  territorieB  to  whidi 
they  are  assigned.  If  this  enumeration  of  names  is  really 
based  upon  any  definite  foundation  at  all,  the  localities  ao 
designated  could  have  been  merely  wells  which  formed  halting 
places  for  the  Bedouins,  or  fertile  spots  in  the  Wadie^  where 
they  pitched  their  tents  and  pastured  their  flocks.  But  any 
accurate  determination  of  such  localities  was  obviously  out  of 
the  question,  and  it  is  a  natural  surmise  that  they  were  meidy 
entered  at  random  on  the  map  with  the  view  of  filling  up 
vacant  spaces.  At  all  events  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that 
they  correspond  to  nothing  in  reality :  and  that  the  apparent 
fullness  of  Ptolemy's  information  concerning  the  Aralnan 
peninsula  serves  only  to  disguise  the  imperfection  and  scanti- 
ness of  his  actual  knowledge.^ 

§  24.  We  have  seen  that  his  knowledge  of  the  eastern  ooaai 
of  Africa  did  not  extend  farther  than  that  of  Marinus,  and  was 
limited  by  the  headland  of  Cape  Prasum,  which  he  placed  in 
15j^  degrees  of  south  latitude.  But  this  position  was,  according 
to  his  own  showing,  a  mere  arbitrary  assumption,  based  upon 
its  supposed  distance  south  of  the  well-known  emporium  of 
Bhapta,  which,  as  we  learn  from  the  Periplus,  as  well  as  from 
Ptolemy's  own  account,  had  been  long  frequented  by  the 
Greeks.  The  coast  therefore  horn  this  point  northwards  was 
really  well  known,  and  the  position  assigned  by  Ptolemy  to 
Rhapta  of  7  degrees  south  of  the  equator  is  just  about  correct 


(▼.  19.  §§  5-7).  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  Ptolemy,  as  weU  as  Eratosthenes 
and  Stn^  before  him,  applies  the 
latter  name  only  to  the  tract  inter- 
▼eninji;  between  the  mountainous  region 
of  Arabia  Petrea  on  the  west,  and 
Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia  on  the 
east ;  and  includes — strangely  enough 
aooording  to  our  ideas — the  whole 
peninsula  of  Arabia,  with  its  vast  tracts 
of  desert,  under  the  name  of  Arabia 
Felix. 
*  We  have  seen  that  a  large  amount 


of    information    oonosmine    Ajafais» 
though  in  a  very  oonfiDM  ftm.  ii 


already  found  in  Pliny  (see  (faster 
XXIV.  p.  423),  but  as  uanal  to  iD- 
ananged  and  clumsily  pot  ftugethsi; 
that  it  is  difBoult  to  eztraol  fWrn  itaay 
dear  result  With  PtolemT,  on  tht 
contrary,  his  definite  finrm  and  anaifi 
ment  enable  one  readily  to  disDeni  boCh 
the  accuracy  of  some  parts  of  his  ds- 
soription  and  its  erroneous  ^^bMactar  m 
others. 
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Between  the  adjoining  promontory,  to  which  he  gives  the 
name  of  Bhaptum,'  and  that  of  Prasum,  he  supposed  that  there 
intervened  an  extensive  gulf,  which  he  terms  the  Batrachian 
Sea,  or  according  to  a  more  probable  reading,  the  Brachian 
(i.e.  the  shallow,  or  shoaly)  sea.^  Its  shores  were  inhabited  by 
Ethiopians,  who  were  reported  to  be  cannibals.' 

With  regard  to  the  continent  of  Africa  Ptolemy  undoubtedly 
possessed  information  that  had  not  been  accessible  to  any 
preceding  writer,  except  Marinus,  and  though  the  conclusions 
he  derived  from  these  authentic  were  in  fact  of  a  very  vague 
character,  yet  being  expressed,  as  usual,  in  a  definite  and 
apparently  authoritative  form,  they  have  frequently  been 
received  as  indicating  an  amount  of  knowledge  that  it  was 
impossible  he  should  really  possess.  There  is  indeed  no 
portion  of  his  work  which  has  given  rise  to  so  much  discussion 
in  modem  times,  and  none  in  regard  to  which  his  authority 
has  been  more  absurdly  over-estimated.  The  increased  know- 
ledge of  the  interior  of  Africa,  which  has  been  the  result  of 
European  explorations  in  recent  times,  has  enabled  us  to  form 
a  much  better  judgement  of  the  real  value  of  Ptolemy's  state- 
ments on  the  subject,  than  was  possible  to  geographers  like 
D'Anville  and  BenneL    But  much  obscurity  still  hangs  about 


*  iv.  7,  §  12.  Aooording  to  Ptolemy 
Rhapta  itself  was  not  a  port,  bat  the 
capital  of  the  coantry  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  while  he  gives  the 
name  of  Rhaptum  to  a  promontory 
nearly  a  degree  and  a  half  fieirther 
south  (rh  Pcerrhw  iucfwr^piow).  No  men- 
tion  of  this  is  fband  in  the  Periplos, 
but  if  Rhapta  itself  be  correctly  placed 
opposite  to  Zanzibar,  the  promontory 
may  nrobably  be  that  called  Ci^ 
Poonan,  a  short  distance  to  tne  south 
of  it. 

'  The  name  is  written  Barodx^uiiTi 
vii.  4,  §  6 ;  but  in  iv.  8, 1 1,  where  it  is 
written  roax^ia  in  the  ordiuary  editions, 
several  MSS.  have  /3pax«<a,  and  the 
words  which  follow  tik  r^  ^X"!  ^'^ 
conclusive  in  favour  of  that  reading. 

'  In  connection  with  Cape  Prasum 
Ptolemy  mentions  the  island  of  Men- 


uthias,  which  he  describes  as  lying 
off  it  towards  the  north-east  (f  vap£ 
iceircu  iach  $€ptp£p  iafaTo\£p%  but  places 
it  not  less  than  five  degrees  of  longi- 
tude and  three  degrees  of  latitude  ftt)m 
that  headland.  The  island  called 
Mennthias  in  the  Periplus  (as  we  have 
Been)  lay  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
mainland,  and  was  certainly  identical 
either  with  Pemba  or  Zanzibar  (Chap- 
ter XXIL  p.  11) ;  but  it  is  clear  that 
Ptolemy  must  apply  the  name  to  some 
other  island,  probably  to  one  of  the 
Comoro  Islands,  whi^  lie  far  out  to 
sea.  The  supposition  that  the  great 
island  of  Madagascar  was  that  meant 
is  utterly  improbable ;  he  could  hardly 
have  hfitd  any  information  concerning 
it,  without  having  some  idea  of  its 
magnitude. 
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the  whole  matter,  and  it  is  impossible  to  separate  with  any 
certainty  the  statements  really  derived  by  Ptolemy  from  the 
reports  of  traders  or  other  travellers,  from  the  theoretical  con- 
clusions resting  on  his  own  inferences.  We  have  already  seen 
how  utterly  erroneous  was  the  position  which  he  assigned  to 
Agisymba,  a  conclusion  which  could  hardly  fail  to  vitiate  his 
whole  map  of  the  interior  of  Africa. 

§  25.  The  great  problem  of  the  origin  and  sources  of  the 
Nile  had  continued  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  learned  at 
Alexandria  from  the  days  of  Eratosthenes  to  those  of  Ptolemy : 
and  several  authors  had  written  expressly  upon  the  subject. 
But  the  only  real  advance  that  had  been  made  in  knowledge 
of  the  river  was  that  derived  from  the  expedition  of  the  Boman 
centurions  under  Nero,  who  had  ascended  the  course  of  the 
White  Nile,  as  far  as  the  great  marshes  which,  as  we  now 
know,  oppose  so  serious  an  obstacle  to  any  farther  progress.* 
Ptolemy  however  throws  a  quite  new  and  unexpected  light 
upon  the  subject,  and  has  statements  of  which  the  true  value 
can  only  be  appreciated  by  the  aid  of  the  most  reeeut  dis- 
coveries. Unfortunately  the  peculiar  form  of  his  work  prevents 
these  from  appearing  in  a  connected  and  continuous  form,  and 
is  calculated  to  give  rise  to  some  misconception  and  confusion. 
After  describing  in  detail  the  course  of  the  river  as  far  as  the 
tipper  or  Greater  Primis — clearly  the  same  with  the  Premnis 
of  Strabo  (which  he  places  in  17°  N.  lat,)  he  proceeds  to  say 
that,  above  this,  the  region  of  Meroe  was  formed  into  an  island 
by  the  river  Nile  upon  the  west,  and  by  the  river  Astaboras  upon 
the  east.  Above  this  again,  after  passing  Meroe  and  three 
other  towns,  came  the  junction  of  the  Nile  and  the  Astapus ; 
which  he  places  in  12°  of  N.  latitude,  about  4  J°  south  of  Meroe. 
Half  a  degree  south  of  this  he  places  the  junction  of  the 
Astaboras  and  the  Astapus:  and  again  at  a  considerable 
distance  farther  south,  only  2°  north  of  the  equator,  he  tells 


c 


■  Bee  Obapter  XXIII.  p.  348.    These  manhea  begin  ubaut 
of  the  equator. 
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US  was  the  point  where  the  Nile  first  became  one  united 
stream  by  the  jimction  of  the  two  rivers  which  flowed  from 
two  lakes  situated  still  farther  south.  The  one  of  these  lakes 
he  places  in  6°  of  south  latitude,  and  5V  of  longitude,  the 
other  in  7°  of  south  latitude,  and  65°  of  longitude — the  point 
of  junction  being  in  longitude  60°,  or  a  degree  and  a  half  west 
of  Meroe.*  Here  it  is  clear  that  though  he  was  led  into  error 
in  one  point,  by  the  assumption  that  the  island  of  Meroe  must 
be  really  an  island,  and  in  order  to  make  it  so  has  supposed 
the  Astapus  to  join  the  Astaboras,  in  a  manner  that  was 
geographically  impossible,  all  the  rest  of  his  description  is 
clear  and  consistent.^  But  the  mention  of  the  two  lakes,  in 
which  the  two  arms  of  the  Nile  take  their  rise,  is  wholly  new, 
nothing  similar  to  it  being  found  in  any  earlier  writer.*  He 
adds,  indeed,  immediately  after,  as  if  to  exclude  the  possibility 
of  its  being  confounded  with  either  of  the  two  lakes  in  question, 
the  name  of  Lake  Coloe,  from  which  (he  tells  us)  flows  the 
river  Astapus,  and  which  he  places  on  the  equator,  in  68° 
of  longitude.^  The  Lake  Coloe  was  in  all  probability  the  same 
as  that  mentioned  by.Strabo  under  the  name  of  Psebo,*  and 
may  safely  be  identified  with  the  lake  Tzana  in  the  highlands 
of  Abyssinia,  from  which  the  Bahr  el  Azrek  or  Blue  Nile 


*  iv.  7.  §§  23,  24. 

^  At  the  same  time  if  we  oomparo  his 
accouDt  with  that  of  Eratoethenee,  it  is 
evident  that  there  is  a  complete  con- 
fuBion  of  name9  between  the  two. 
Eratosthenes  gives  the  name  of  Asta- 


names  given  by  Pliny  from  Jaba  {H.  N, 
V.  10,  §  53)  are  equally  confused. 

*  Emtoflthenes  indeed  (as  we  have 
seen)  had  heard  a  vague  report  that 
the  main  stream  of  the  Nile  took  its 
rise  in  certain  lakes  to  the  south.    But 


pus  to  the  main  stream  of  the  Nile  I  it  is  very  unlikely  that  any  account  of 


above  its  junction  with  the  Astaboras, 
though  be  adds  that  others  gave  it  the 
name  of  Astasobes;    the    Astapus  of 


the  equatorial  lakes  should  have 
reached  him.  It  is  much  more  pro- 
bable that  this  referred   only  to   the 


Ptolemy  on  the  other  hand  was  a  tribn-  '  great   marshes,  often   spreading  into 
tary  of  the  Nile,  the  main  course  of  I  wide  lagoons,  from  which  the  White 


which  above  their  junction  flowed  from      Nile  might  well  be  supposed  to  derive 
the  south;   but  unfortunately  he  has  !  its   waters.      With  these   might   be 


given  us  no  distinctive  appellation  for 
this  upper  part  of  the  river,  which  he 
asstmies  to  be  the  true  Nile,  but  of 
course  was  not  known  hy  that  name  in 
the  countries  which  it  traversed.    The 


associated  some  vague  notion  of  the 
A&tapus  or  Blue  Nile  having  its  source 
in  a  lake. 

'  iv.  8,  §  24. 

•  Strabo,  xvii.  1,  §  3. 
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really  derives  its  waters.  We  thus  S 
of  the  Afitapos  perfectly  correct,  witt 
supposed  junction  with  the  Astaboras,  a 
like  Eratosthenes  before  him,  regarded 
White  Nile,  as  the  true  Nile.  This  n 
conclosion,  independent  of  the  Toltun 
from  the  ciicumstance  of  the  White 
course  from  the  south,  in  accordance  wit] 
of  the  Nile  throaghout  Ethiopia  and  Eg 
§  26.  The  important  fact  that  the 
source  of  the  Astapus  may  well  have 
of  Adolis  from  traders  from  Anxonu 
we  learn  from  the  Periplos,  had  alreadj 
centre  of  trade  before  the  time  of  Ptolei 
that  Mb  information  concerning  the  otl 
the  Nile  took  its  rise,  was  derived  from 
The  extensive  trade  carried  on  by  the 
with  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  esj 
opposite  to  Zanzibar,  woold  naturally  o 
sources  of  information  with  regard  ti 
continent,  and  there  is  nothing  to  snrpr 
they  should  in  this  manner  have  obta 
of  the  existence  of  two  great  lakes  in  ti 
supposed  to  supply  the  head  waters  of  th 
would  naturally  be,  like  all  similar  rep 
very  vague  and  indistinct,  and  in  ordei 
a  scientific  form,  and  assign  to  the  lake 
position  on  his  map,  Ptolemy  had  to 
arbitrary  manner,  and  has  done  so  withoi 
tion  of  the  imperfect  nature  of  his  nu 
and  longitudes  are  clearly  worthless,  ei 
former  represent  the  broad  fact  that  the) 


*  Ptolemy  himself  call*  Aimma  the  I  Coloe,  wk 

topihil  or  ro]?»l  roMdenoe CAt(ai>iii  i»  J      u.  — • 

OaalXticr.  §  25).    He  has  alao  teUgot  \ 
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the  sources  of  the  Nile,  were  actnally  situated  south  of  the 
equator,  not  tea  from  the  parallel  of  Bhapta :  and  the  mode  of 
connection  of  the  two,  by  separate  arms  of  the  river  flowing 
from  each,  and  uniting  lower  down,  is  so  obvious  an  inference, 
that  we  cannot  wonder  at  its  being  adopted  as  a  matter  of 
course,  whether  by  Ptolemy  himself,  or  the  informants  of 
Marinus.  But  because  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  the 
form  given  by  Ptolemy  to  his  materials  was  erroneous,  we 
need  not  on  that  accoimt  reject  the  valuable  information  on 
which  they  were  based :  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  authentic  intelligence  of  the  great  lakes  in  the  equa- 
torial regions  of  Africa,  &om  which  the  Nile  really  derives 
its  waters,  had  reached  the  ears  of  the  Greek  tatders  at 
Bhapta,  and  had  passed  through  them  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Alexandrian  geographer. 

It  was  undoubtedly  from  this  source  only  that  such  informa- 
tion could  be  derived :  just  as  in  modem  times  it  was  by 
overland  journeys  from  Zanzibar  that  the  great  lakes  have 
been  rediscovered.  The  obstacles  to  the  ascent  of  the  White 
Nile  continuously  from  Meroe  to  its  source  were  such  as  could 
only  be  surmounted  by  enterprising  travellers,  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  this  ascent  had  never  really  been  made, 
but  that  Ptolemy  followed  the  tradition  of  native  informants 
in  connecting  the  lakes  in  question  with  the  Nile.  The  exact 
nature  of  this  connexion  was  still  a  subject  of  doubt  in  very 
recent  times:  we  cannot  therefore  wonder  that  Ptolemy 
solved  the  difficulty  at  once  in  the  manner  that  seemed  to  him 
most  in  accordance  with  geographical  probability,  and  then, 
according  to  his  usual  custom,  laid  down  the  arbitrary  con- 
clusion thus  formed,  as  if  it  had  been  based  on  definite  in- 
formation. With  the  knowledge  we  now  possess  of  the  true 
sources  and  affluents  of  the  Nile,  we  have  certainly  cause  to 
wonder  at  the  extent  of  that  attained  by  Ptolemy,  rather  than 
to  censure  it  because  it  is  not  more  accurate  or  complete. 

§  27.  But  in  addition  to  the  information  thus  furnished  us 
by  Ptolemy,  with  regard  to  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  he  has 


given  UH  in  another  passage  some  further  Btatements,  founded 
apparently  on  wholly  diflerent  authorities,  and  which  are 
clearly  of  a  much  less  valuable  character,  though  they  hare 
attracted  much  attention,  and  given  rise  to  much  controversy. 
After  repeating  hi3  statement  already  noticed,  that  from  the 
promontory  of  Rhaptum  there  extended  a  vast  gulf,  as  far  as 
that  of  Prasum, — from  which  (as  we  have  seen)  he  Buppoeed 
the  coast  of  Africa  to  be  prolonged  eastwards  towards  the 
south-eastern  lands  of  Asia— he  continues  :  "  Around  this  gulf 
dwell  Ethiopians  who  are  cannibals  (Anthropophagi),  to  the 
west  of  whom  extends  the  range  of  Mountains  of  the  Moon, 
the  snows  from  which  are  received  by  the  lakes  of  the  Nile :"' 
and  he  proceeds  to  fix  the  limits  of  the  range  thus  designated, 
which  he  conceived  as  situated  in  twelve  degrees  and  a  haJf{\) 
of  south  latitude,  and  extending  from  east  to  west  through 
11  degrees  of  longitude  (from  57°  to  68°).  The  precision 
with  which  he  determines  the  position  and  limits  of  a  range 
of  mountains,  concerning  which  he  had  no  real  knowledge, 
and  which  had  no  existence  in  fact,  finds  a  parallel  in  that  of 
the  Hyperborean  Mountains  in  European  Sarraatia :  and  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  the  process  by  which  Ptolemy  arrived  at 
his  conclusion  was  much  the  same  in  both  cases.  In  this 
instance  he  had  learnt  the  existence  of  two  lakes,  which  he 
believed  to  be  the  aouiees  of  the  Nile :  he  had  learnt  also  the 
existence  of  a  range  of  mountains,  some  of  which  were  so  lojti/ 
as  to  he  covered  with  snow,  though  situated  under  the  equator : 
he  then  at  once  assumed  that  the  lakes  were  fed  by  the  snows 
of  the  mountains,  and  having  no  real  idea  of  the  position  of 
these  laat,  drew  them  on  his  map  in  a  straight  line,  to  the 
south  of  the  lakes,  extending  far  enough  to  the  east  and  west 
to  supply,  as  he  conceived,  the  necessary  drainage. 

It  is  only  in  very  recent  times  that  we  have  learnt  the 

'  After  deambing  the  gulf  in  qnea-  |    kieiara   krepKroipiyBt,  Siy  bth  Sva/iSr 

tion  and   aaaigDing   the   lutitude   aud  ii^vti  rb  t^i  3i\i{riii  6pos,  a^'  ol  iroSi- 

longitude  of  Cape  Fniaiuu,  be  adds  :  x"'^'"  ''i<  x'<'>^t  <^  ''''"  NtlAou  Al^uwi. 

Tofro*  liir  oSr  Tb»  KifAxei'  mpiiyuciiiaiir  I    [v,  8,  §  8. 
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curious  fact  that  there  really  do  exist,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Nile,  two  mountains  of  sufiScient  alti- 
tude to  be  covered  with  snow  through  the  greater  part,  if  not 
the  whole  of  the  year :'  and  though  these  mountains  (Kili- 
manjaro and  Eenia)  are  in  fact  situated  to  the  east  of  the 
basin  of  the  Nile,  instead  of  to  the  south  of  it,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  a  fact  so  unique  in  the  geography  of  tropical 
Africa  became  the  foundation  of  the  statement  transmitted  to 
us  by  Ptolemy.  The  name  of  Mountains  of  the  Moon,'  which 
is  given  to  us  by  Ptolemy  in  Greek,  was  probably  the  transla- 
tion of  some  native  appellation.  But  it  was  adopted  by  the 
Arabian  geographers,  and  became  mixed  up  in  their  hands 
with  many  fables  and  absurd  exaggerations :  while  among 
modem  geographers  it  has  retained  a  place  upon  the  map 
of  Africa  down  to  our  own  time,  though  continually  shifted 
about  to  suit  the  progress  of  recent  discoveries.*  In  reality  it 
appears  clear  that  no  such  range  as  that  supposed  by  Ptolemy 
ever  existed :  and  that  it  was  as  much  a  geographical  creation 
of  his  own  as  "  the  Great  Gulf"  which  connected  Africa  with 
India;  but  that  it  was  based  upon  information  which  really 


'  It  is  not  surprising  that  this  fact — 
now  established  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt — should  have  been  received  at 
first  with  some  incredulity.  Mr.  Gooley 
especially — to  whose  theories  it  was 
strongly  opposed — treated  with  the 
utmost  contempt  **  the  supposed  snows  " 
of  Kilimanjaro. 

'  The  name  is  given  by  him  in  the 
singular  {rh  rrjs  ScX^n^s  opos),  but  this 
is  his  habit  in  aU  but  a  very  few  cases. 
That  the  range,  as  he  conceived  it,  was 
of  great  extent,  is  proved  by  the  longi- 
tudes assigned  to  the  two  extremities, 
which  give  it  a  length  of  about  550  G. 
miles. 

The  attempt  of  Mr.  Gooley  {ClaudiuB 
Ptolemy  and  the  NUe,  8vo.  1854)  to 
discard  altogether  the  Mountains  of 
the  Moon,  as  an  interpolation  in  the 
text  of  Ptolemy,  due  to  the  Arabian 
geographers,  appears  to  me  whoUv  un- 
tenable.    The  passage  in  which  he 


speaks  of  them  (iv.  9,  §  3)  is  uncon- 
nected with  that  concerning  the  two 
lakes  (iv.  8,  §  23},  and  prooablv  de- 
rived from  a  different  authority ;  but  it 
is  not  inconsistent  with  it ;  nor  is  there 
any  reason  for  rejecting  it,  which  would 
not  apply  to  many  other  statements  in 
his  work,  which  we  now  biow  to  be 
irreconcilable  with  geographical  facts. 
*  Even  so  late  as  1832,  in  the  map 
that  accompanies  Gol.  Leake's  Disser- 
tation on  the  Niger  (in  the  Journal  of 
the  Oto^aphieal  Society,  vol.  ii.),  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon  are  represented 
as  stretching  across  Africa  from  the 
highlands  of  Abyssinia  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Quorra,  in  about  6^  or  7^  of  north 
latitude;  thus  cutting  straight  across 
the  course  of  the  White  Nile,  as  we 
now  know  it  to  exist  The  same  thing 
is  still  found  on  Arrowsmith's  Map  of 
Africa,  pu{>li8hed  in  1834. 
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referred  to  a  different  range  of  moontaij 
it  waa  anthentio  and  correct. 

§  28.  Bat  if  great  interest  and  imj 
tached  in  modem  times  to  Ptolemy's  i 
the  sources  of  the  Nile  and  the  Mount 
more  controversy  has  been  rdsed  by  Ike 
of  two  rivers  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  U 
Niger  or  Nigir.  We  have  already  seen 
Empire,  even  before  the  time  of  Pliny, 
governors  were  carrying  their  arms  a 
Gaetnlia,  and  &om  Leptis  inland  to  C; 
and  though  we  have  uo  detailed  history 
after  the  time  of  Tacitus,  we  learn  irom 
in  Ptolemy  of  the  expeditions  of  Septimi 
Matemos,  that  in  some  instances  at  It 
their  exploring  expeditions  much  &rtl 
We  cannot  therefore  be  Burprised  to  fii 
Hessed,  or  supposed  himself  to  possess,  m 
concerning  the  interior  of  Africa  than  < 
But  it  ia  a  matter  of  great  difSculty  to  e 
nnd  character  of  t^e  materials  thns  fum 
qneutly  to  determine  the  true  geographii 
gtatements  which  he  has  transmitted  to  v 

In  his  description  of  the  interior  of  j 
Mauretania,  Numidia  and  the  province 
markable  that  he  enumerates  many  mi 
mountains,  designated  for  the  most  par 
flow  &om  them ;  but  to  which  in  each  < 
costom,  he  assigns  a  definite  position  i 
tude.  Several  of  these  are  clearly  only  i 
subordinate  groups  or  ontliers  of  the 
others  appear  to  be  really  detached  m 
as  we  now  know  to  occur  in  many  places 
t^ahara.     After  this  he  continues :  "  T 
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the  interior  ^re :  the  Gir,*  which  connects  together  the  moun- 
tain of  Usargala  and  the  ravine  (pharanx)  of  the  Garamantes : 
the  river  diverging  from  which  occupies  a  position  in  42°  of 
longitude  and  16°  of  latitude,  which  forms  the  Chelidonian 
Lakes,  the  middle  of  which  is  situated  in  48°  of  longitude  and 
20°  of  latitude :  which  also  after  an  interval,  and,  as  it  is  said, 
having  been  carried  underground,  gives  rise  to  another  river, 
the  western  limit  of  which  is  in  46^  long,  and  16°  lat.,  and  the 
eastern  portion  of  it  forms  the  lake  Nuba  in  50°  of  longitude 
and  15°  of  latitude.  Then  the  Nigir,  which  also  connects  to- 
gether the  mountain  of  Mandrus  and  that  of  Thala ;  this  also 
forms  the  lake  Nigritis  which  is  situated  in  15°  of  longitude 
and  18°  of  latitude:  and  towards  the  north  it  forms  two 
branches,  one  to  the  mountain  of  Sagapola,  the  other  to  that 
of  Usargala:  towards  the  east  it  has  only  one  arm  which 
forms  the  Libyan  Lake,  situated  in  35°  of  longitude,  and  16j^° 
of  latitude.  Towards  the  south  it  has  one  arm  extending  to 
the  river  Daradus  in  two  points  situated  in  21°  of  longitude 
and  17°  and  13i°  of  latitude." ' 

The  above  literal  translation  will  serve  to  show  the  difBculty 
of  understanding  clearly  what  Ptolemy  himself  meant,  so  as  to 
lay  it  down  on  a  map,  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that,  if 
laid  down  on  a  map — according  to  the  best  idea  we  can  form 
of  the  intention  of  the  author — it  will  not  be  foimd  to  cor- 
respond to  anything  in  the  Geography  of  Africa,  or  indeed  to 
any  possible  geographical  system.  One  great  source  of  this 
difficulty  undoubtedly  arises  from  his  ambiguous  use  of  the 
word   ifcrpoTTijy  as  an  arm  or  branch  of  a  river,  which  he 


•  The  name  ia  written  by  Ptolemy 
Tttp,  which  is  ahnoet  absolutely  iden- 
tical with  the  form  Ghir,  now  applied 
to  the  river  on  the  reverse  of  the  Atlas, 
which  is  almost  certainly  the  same 
called  by  Pliny  Ger.  The  name  of  the 
Nigir  {fitytip)  is  not  found  in  Pliny  in 
the  nominative  case.  Solinus  calls  it 
Nigris  (c.  38,  §  6).  The  form  Niger, 
which  has  been  generally  adopted  in 


modem  times,  seems  to  have  arisen  by 
analogy  with  Ger.  It  has  dearly 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Latin  niger 
(black),  though  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  false  etymology  contributed 
to  the  belief  in  its  identity  with  the 
Nile  of  the  Negroes;  as  if  "the  river 
of  black  men"  must  itself  be  black  1 
'  iv.  6,  §§  13, 14. 
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employs  indifferently,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  for  an  affluent 
or  tributary,  and  a  divergent  in  the  stricter  sense,  as  an  ann  of 
a  delta.^  The  expression  applied  both  to  the  Gir  and  the 
Nigir,  of  their  "  connecting  "  two  distant  points  • — ^in  both  ht- 
stances  chains  of  mountains,  not  lakes, — is  not  found  similarly 
used  elsewhere,  and  can  only  be  understood  with  reference  to 
such  rivers  as  those  in  the  north  of  Africa,  which  have  no  reil 
outflow,  and  either  end  in  stagnant  lakes,  or  are  gradually 
absorbed  in  the  sands. 

§  29.  Owing  to  the  great  obscurity  of  Ptolemy's  own  state- 
ments on  the  subject,  as  well  as  the  general  ignorance  which 
prevailed,  imtil  very  recently,  in  respect  to  the  real  geography 
of  the  countries  in  question,  the  most  widely  divergent  interpre- 
tations have  been  put  upon  the  passage  just  cited.  The  undue 
amoimt  of  deference  paid  to  the  authority  of  his  suppoeed 
astronomical  observations  doubtless  contributed  largely  to  this 
result,  and  when  the  Arabian  geographers  became  aware  of  the 
existence  of  a  great  river  in  Soudan,  in  nearly  the  same  latitude 
as  that  assigned  by  Ptolemy  to  his  so-called  Nigir,  it  wa» 
natural  to  identify  the  two.^  The  river  of  Timbuctoo  came  to 
be  known  as  the  Nile  of  the  Negroes,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  false  etymology,  which  connected  the  Niger  or 
Nigir  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  with  the  Nigritae  and  Negroes, 
contributed  mainly  to  the  establishment  of  this  notion.  In 
modem  times  geographers  have  been  divided  into  two  sects  on 
the  subject :  the  one,  of  which  D'Anville  was  the  leader,  and 
Colonel   Leake  has  been  the  ablest  expounder  in  our  own 


*  Thus  he  applies  it  to  the  point  of 
divergence  where  the  two  anns  of  the 
Nile  separate  to  form  the  Delta  (iv.  5, 
§  42X  and  on  the  other  hand  to  the 
confluence  of  the  great  tributaries  of 
the  Danube  (the  Inn,  the  Save,  the 
Theiss,  &&,  with  the  main  stream  (it 
12,  14, 15,  &c.). 

*  hriiivyv^i  joins  together,  as  a 
bridge  connects  the  two  banks  of  a 
river.  The  expression  is  very  com- 
monly used  by  Ptolemy  of  a  line  con- 


necting two  points  on  a  map ;  but  thsit 
is,  I  telieve,  no  other  instance  of  itf 
employment  in  req>eot  to  a  rtvrr.  Of 
course  a  river  cannot  reaU j  commeti  tvo 
mountain  ranges,  as  it  may  two  Ukei, 
or  even  (in  exceptional  oaaes)  two  othtf 
rivers;  and  Ptolemy  can  hanDy  ha^ 
meant  more  than  that  the  river,  or  its 
arms,  extended  from  one  to  the  other: 
but  even  this  is  of  little  nae  to  ns. 

>  See  on  this  point  H.  YivMD  de  8t 
Martin,  pp.  445-447. 
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days,  maintaining  that  the  Nigir  of  Ptolemy  was  really  the 
great  river  known  to  the  natives  as  the  Joliba  in  the  upper 
part  of  its  course,  and  lower  down  as  the  Quorra,  but  to 
which  the  name  of  Niger  has  been  inseparably  attached  by 
modern  geographers.*  Others  contend  that  Ptolemy  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  fertile  regions  of  Soudan  beyond  the  Great 
Desert,  and  consequently  could  never  have  heard  of  the  great 
rivers  of  the  interior ;  and  that  all  his  statements  refer  in  fact 
to  the  tract  south  of  the  Atlas,  bordering  on  the  Great  Sahara, 
and  to  the  comparatively  unimportant  streams  by  which  it  is 
traversed.  According  tQ.this  view  the  latitudes  and  longitudes 
given  by  Ptolemy  in  this  part  of  his  work  are  as  defective  and 
illusory  as  we  have  seen  to  be  the  case  in  many  other  instances, 
and  their  apparent  agreement  with  certain  actual  geographical 
features  is  merely  accidental. 

§  30.  The  last  of  these  views  has  been  advocated  recently 
with  much  ability  by  M.  Vivien  de  St.  Martin,*  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  it  has  much  in  its  favour.  It  is  certain  that 
Ptolemy  connects  his  two  rivers,  the  Gir  and  the  Nigir,  with 
certain  chains  of  mountains,  and  these  again  he  connects  with 
Mauretania  and  Numidia  in  a  manner  that  leaves  no  doubt 
that  they  were  parts  of  the  great  chain  or  system  of  mountains 
in  the  North  of  Africa,  to  which  modem  geographers  give  the 
general  appellation  of  Atlas,  a  term  unknown  to  Ptolemy  in 
this  signification.  Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  he  describes  the 
Gir  as  flowing  from  the  mountain  which  he  calls  Usargala. 
But  he  elsewhere  tells  us  that  the  same  mountain  range  con- 
tained the  sources  also  of  the  Bagradas,  a  well-known  river, 
which  flowed  into  the  Mediterranean,  not  far  from  Carthage. 


'  See  the  elaborate  paper  by  Col. 
Leaku  in  the  2nd  yol.  of  the  Journal  of 
Geogr.  8oe.  (1832),  entitled  **  Ib  the 
Quorra  the  same  ricer  as  the  Nigir  of 
the  Ancients  i  "  His  Tiewa  have  been 
adopted,  and  a  summary  of  his  argu- 
ments repeated  by  Mr.  K  B.  James  in 
Dr.  Smith's  Diet,  of  Ancient  Geography^ 


art  NiOEiB. 

■  Le  Nord  de  VAMque  dam  VAnti- 
quit^y  pp.  425-461.  The  same  view  had 
been  previously  maintained  by  M. 
Walckenaer  {Reeherches  Geographiquee 
8ur  rint^rieur  de  VAfrique  Septentrio* 
naley  Sto.  Paris,  1821,  pp.  346-392). 


r  or  Ascnan  gkookafbt.     cku-. : 


Tbaw  ba  plaeea  in  20^"  of  latitade,  fkr  to  the  armth  of 
their  trne  position,  bo  that  he  assigos  to  the  Bagradas  a  coarae 
of  nut  1cm  than  IT  of  latiturle:  but  he  diatiactiy  tells 
aa  that  it  was  the  Mine  rtver  that  traversed  the  proTince  of 
Africa  and  had  it«  month  nf^ar  Carthage/  Again,  he  deacribes 
the  Melano^etuU,  a  tribe  whoRe  name  distinctly  connects 
tliem  trith  the  south  sidi^  of  the  Atlas,  as  extending  from 
Mount  Uiwrgala  to  Monnt  Sagapola:  and  the  position  of  the 
latter  moitntain  is  given  by  its  being  the  sonrce  of  the  river 
HiibiiN,  which  flowed  into  the  Atlantic  just  beyond  the  limit  of 
the  Konian  province,  and  may  be  safely  identilied  with  the 
river  Hris.  This  he  placed  in  lat.  25',  more  than  o"  south  of 
its  tme  position.  Next  to  this  he  mentions  a  mountain  called 
Mandms,  which  he  describes  as  containing  the  sources  of  all 
the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Atlantic,  from  the  river  Salathus  in 
lat.  22'  to  the  river  MasHu  in  lat,  I'iJ".  In  accordance  with 
this  he  [liaces  the  centre  of  Mount  Mnntlrus  in  lat.  18^.  It  is 
this  range  of  Mount  Mnndnis,  which  he  evidently  conceived  as 
a  rimgo  running  from  N.  to  S.  parallel  to  the  Atlantic,  but  to 
which  there  is  nothing  corresponding  in  reality  ° — that  Ptolemy 
drscrilws  as  forming  one  extremity  of  the  Nigir,  while  two 
other  arms  were  connected  with  Mount  8agapoIa  and  Mount 
Usargala.     These  be  apparently  regarded  as  divergent  arms 


'  ThI*  I*  iiTorluokod  b;  Ool.  Idmkv, 
whn  MiiitiiM  that  llie  BsKndu  of  Ihu 
Intoriai  muit  ba  >  diatinut  river  fr<>m 
that  whk'h  (mn>tH-d  tbo  Boman  pra> 
vInM  of  AfrtM  (Journal  of  aaoar.  Soe. 
TuL  U.  p.  31),  tiud  thn  Knmn  <rluw  U 
t«kim  bj  thu  author  nf  tbo  nrtinle 
Dauiudai  lu  Dr.  Hmlth'i  DiHiiinarf 
of  G*iigT<ipks.  But  till)  tnttlmony  of 
Floldnif  to    tho  «nittw7   l«   prcoli  ~ 


Son  ttw  rlTor  llnf  ruiM  ~  (Af '  eft  pti 
i  Bt^<I«i    nTafiiTi),  >ud   whiati   lie 

SlaoM,  N*  itatnd  In  tlin  Uixl,  in  Ul. 
tr  UO' :  bp  wldi,  (trill,  fipi^troi  »,i 
f  fli 'Afput^i.  •i'M^Aii  tifhr  ei\»a<nr 
nrl  livlr  kS  Atf  yv,  tlio  (dry  Hunn  Ittti- 
twlB  knd  longiliiHo  tb*t  h«  htm  ctfcs 


wtmro  Buigned  to  tho  moutb  nf  thu 
BkKrndui  tteal  Carthngo  (fv.  3,  9  6), 
Tho  Bouroca  nf  the  lunthenimoat  arm 


l(rionhj«nnthl    Thu.  .._    ..  .. 

oonpM  with  that  in  tlie  poaition  of 
Oanuna  or  Ppctikn  farther  iwit,  «a« 
quita   lunidlinit    to   Uirovr   liia   wbuU 

Craphy  of  Northom  Afrioa  lato 
lua  oonfoaloa. 
'  It  ma;r  pnrhapa  atlas  froin  a  mia- 
mnoHlirad  or  eUKgaratad  iilea  of  Iha 
■ulurdinBtfl  nngo  kuUi  nf  the  OtebI 
Atlw  and  paralti'l  to  it,  wliioli  mpa- 
ratca  tho  *allvr  of  lhi<  Sua  tSnbiw) 
rroni  that  of  the  Unu  (Dnradun). 
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flowing  to  those  mountaui  chains:  they  were  probably  in 
reality  affluents  or  tributaries  proceeding  from  them.  But  in 
any  case  it  is  clear  that  he  supposed  the  river  Niger  and  its 
arms  to  be  connected  with  the  mountains  to  the  south  of 
Mauretania,  in  a  manner  that  excludes  the  possibility  of  their 
being  divided  from  them  by  the  vast  desert  of  Sahara.* 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  fix,  even  approximately,  the 
other  extremities  which  he  assigns  to  his  two  rivers,  the  Gir 
and  the  Nigir:  Mount  Thala  and  the  Bavine  of  the  Glara- 
mantes.  The  latter  is  supposed  by  M.  de  St  Martin  to  be  the 
deep  and  narrow  valley  of  Ghat,  west  of  Fezzan,  the  proximity 
of  which  to  the  country  of  the  Gftramantes  would  account  for 
its  name ;  Mount  Thala  we  have  no  means  of  identifying ;  it 
is  placed  indeed  by  Ptolemy  as  far  south  as  lat.  10^  but  no 
value  can  be  attached  to  this  determination. 

§  31.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  cause  which  con- 
tributed in  a  great  degree  to  prevent  the  recognition  of  the 
Gir  and  Nigir  of  Ptolemy  as  rivers  of  Northern  Africa,  was 
the  absence  of  any  really  great  rivers  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  Atlas.  Until  very  recently  indeed  there  prevailed  a  very 
exaggerated  notion  of  the  desert  character  of  the  country 
immediately  to  the  south  of  the  great  mountain  range,  and 
the  northern  part  of  the  Sahara  was  supposed  to  present  a 
character  of  unbroken  desert  to  an  extent  greatly  exceeding 
the  truth.  We  have  lately  learnt  that  the  whole  country, 
for  a  distance  of  more  than  ten  degrees  south  of  the  Atlas,  is 
of  a  very  varied  character,  presenting  numerous  ranges  of 
mountains,  with  Wadies,  or  valleys  containing  watercourses  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  though  dry  in  summer,  and  fertile 
spots  or  oases,  interspersed  among  barren  table-lands  and 
broad  patches  of  sandy  desert.'    Another  prominent  feature 


*  The  same  yiew  is  strongly  oon- 
firmed  by  the  statement  that  the  Nigir 
throws  out  one  ann  to  the  sooth,  which 
joins  the  riyer  Daradns  (^  14).  Now 
the  Darados  majr  probably  be  identified 
with  the  riyer  Ditia  or  Drha,  and  this 


again  connects  it  with  the  west  coast, 
and  the  region  immediately  sonth  ^ 
the  Great  Atlas. 

'  See  the  yaluable  sketch  of  the 
physical  geography  and  geology  of  the 
(northern)  Sahan,  given  by  Bir.  Tris- 
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of  these  regions  is  the  occurrence  of  numerous  shallow  lakes, 
or  '^  Sibkhahs/'  as  they  are  called,  analogous  to  those  which 
have  long  been  known  to  exist  within  the  limits  of  AlgeiiA 
and  Tunis,  and  which  correspond  exactly  with  such  lakes  as 
the  riyers  described  by  Ptolemy  may  be  supposed  to  form. 
One  of  the  greatest  peculiarities  of  the  same  districts  is  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  the  phenomenon,  alluded  to  by  all 
ancient  writers  in  respect  to  the  countries  in  question— of  the 
disappearance  and  reappearance  of  rivers  after  a  subterranean 
course  of  more  or  less  extent®  This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  stated 
by  Ptolemy  of  the  Gir,  while  it  plays  a  prominent  part  in  the 
confused  and  palpably  fabulous  account  given  by  Juba  of  the 
connexion  of  the  Nile  with  the  rivers  of  Mauretania.*  On 
the  whole  it  is  certain  that  if  we  are  content  to  discard  the 
impression  that  the  Gir  and  Nigir  were  really  great  rivers  of 
the  same  character  as  the  Nile  or  the  Quorra,  the  peculiar 
physical  characters  of  the  country  north  of  the  Great  Desert 
are  precisely  such  as  might  be  supposed  likely  to  give  rise  to 
the  confused  and  unintelligible  account  given  by  Ptolemy  of 
the  river-systems  of  Northern  Africa.^ 

§  32.  But  unquestionably  the  main  cause  which  has  led 
modem  writers  to  identify  the  Nigir  of  Ptolemy  with  the 
Nile  of  the  Negrpes— the  great  river  of  Soudan,  whose  aources 
and  outflow  were  so  long  unknown — arose  firom  the  erroneous 
positions  in  latitude  and  longitude  which  he  had  himsdf 
assigned  to  the  two  rivers.    The  Gir  and  the  Nigir  are  placed 


tram  in  the  Appendix  to  his  work, 
entitled  Great  Sahara  (8yo.  I860),  and 
concerning  the  Sahara  generally  Keith 
Johnston's  Africa^  pp.  72-S2. 

*  These  rivers,  as  pointed  oat  by  Ifr. 
Tristram  (The  Great  Sdhara,  p.  363), 
do  not  flow  through  real  subterranean 
channels,  like  those  in  cavernous  lime- 
stone districts;  but  merely  sink  into 
the  sand,  through  which  they  continue 
to  percolate,  until  thrown  up  to  the 
suriace  by  the  occurrence  of  some  stra- 
tum of  hard  rock. 

•  See  Chapter  XX.  p.  174. 


'  It  is  always  dangerous  lo  bait 
recourse  to  the  suppoeition  of  phyaol 
changes,  in  order  to  acoovmt  kt  tk 
stateoments  of  ancient  writen ;  hat  it 
must  be  admitted  that  there  axe  maMj 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  cbflat* 
south  of  the  Atlas  having  been  is 
ancient  times  less  arid  than  at  pRMSt* 
and  a  small  increase  of  the  lainfidl  is 
those  regions  would  oonveit  auuiyflf 
the  Wa(ues  that  are  now  BMvdydit 
watercourses  into  rivers  for  a  {art  « 
the  year. 
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by  him  within  a  tract  extending  from  about  15°  or  16®  to 
18**  N.  latitude,  the  whole  of  which  would  in  reality  fall 
within  the  limits  of  the  great  desert  of  the  Sahara,  but  only 
a  few  degrees  north  of  the  tract  really  occupied  by  the  fertile 
provinces  of  Soudan,  and  traversed  by  the  Joliba  or  Quorra, 
as  well  as  by  several  other  important  rivers.    It  thus  becomes 
so  plausible  to  identify  Ptolemy's  rivers  with  the  great  streams 
in  question  that  one  cannot  wonder  that  this  conclusion  has 
been  adopted  by  many  geographers  of  eminence.    Colonel 
Leake  in  particular  has  been  influenced  principally  by  this 
reason  in  his  elaborate  argument  to  prove  Ptolemy's  Nigir  to 
be  really  the  same  with  the  Quorra.*    Yet  it  is  di£Scult  to  see 
how  Ptolemy  could  have  attained  any  such  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  regions  in  question ;  while  it  is  remarkable  that  in  all 
other  instances  his  positions  for  the  interior  of  Africa  differ 
widely  from  the  truth.    We  have  already  seen  how  extrava- 
gantly far  to  the  south  he  carried  the  position  of  Agisymba 
which  certainly  represented  to  his  mind  the  country  imme- 
diately to  the  south  of  the  great  desert,  or  in  other  words 
the  northern  portion  of  Soudan,     let  this  country  is  really 
situated  in  about  14°  or  15°  of  north  latitude,  while  he  carried 
it,  as  we  have  seen,  to  eight  degrees  aotUh  of  the  equator. 
Even  in  regard  to  a  comparatively  well-known  point  like 
Garama  (the  capital  of  the  Garamantes)  we  find  him  placing 
it  in  lat.  21°  30' ;  fully  5  degrees  south  of  its  true  position, 
and  only  3^  degrees  north  of  his  city  of  Gira,  which  he  calls 
the  metropolis  of  the  surrounding  region,  and  places  to  the 
south  of  the  river  Gir.     It  is  impossible  therefore  to  suppose 
that  he  conceived  them  to  be  separated  by  the  wide  expanse 


*  It  is  only  by  a  careful  and  oon- 
tinuouB  examination  of  the  data  for- 
niahed  by  Ptolemy  in  regard  to  the 
interior  of  Africa  that  one  comes  to  be 
convinced  of  the  magnitude  of  his 
errors,  and  of  the  utterly  nntmatworthy 
character  of  his  materials.  From  the 
total  want  of  obaervations  to  correct 
them,  one  error  was  necessarily  boilt 
upon   another,  tiU    the   aoonmulated 


result  became  one  of  startling  extent. 
Colonel  Leake  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  misled  throughout  his  paper  by  a 
disposition  to  pay  exaggerated  defer- 
ence to  the  authority  of  Ptolemy,  over- 
looking the  fact  that  his  statements,  as 
thev  itand^  are  impossible  and  absmrd ; 
and  it  is  only  by  much  modification . 
and  alteration  that  they  can  be  made  to 
suit  with  either  one  theory  or  the  oiher. 
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of  the  great  desert,  aa  they  must  have  been  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  his  river  Gir  was  really  one  of  the  great  rivers  of 
Soudan.  Yet  it  seems  still  more  impossible  to  assume  that 
the  error  lay  wholly  in  the  position  assigned  to  Garama,  a 
place  which  had  been  repeatedly  visited  by  Boman  generals, 
and  to  which  wo  know  that  he  possessed  itineraries,  while  that 
of  Gira— a  place  utterly  unknown  from  any  other  source — was 
determined  with  comparative  correctness.  It  seema  much 
more  simple  to  conclude  that  his  map  of  the  interior  of  A&ica 
was  throughout  vitiated  by  the  same  error,  which  caused  him 
to  carry  his  positions  in  all  instances  much  too  far  to  the 
south ;  and  that  he  thus  unintentionally  brought  his  two 
rivers  —the  Nigir  especially — into  latitudes  nearly  corre- 
sjwnding  with  those  of  the  great  rivers  of  Soudan,  of  which 
he  had  no  real  knowledge. 

§  33.  We  have  unfortunately  no  information  as  to  the  sources 
from  whence  he  derived  his  knowledge  (such  as  it  was)  of  the 
countries  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  but  it  may  safely  be  assumed 
that  it  could  at  best  only  be  collected  from  the  hearsay  reports 
of  native  traders.  But  the  tendency  of  itineraries  derived 
from  such  quarters  is  almost  always  to  exaggerate  the  dis- 
tances; and  we  have  already  seen,  in  our  examination  of 
Ptolemy's  geography,  many  instances  of  the  results  of  this 
tendency.  Had  he  really  possessed  any  such  line  of  route 
across  the  desert  to  the  banks  of  the  Joliba,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  he  would  have  placed  that  river  and  his  supposed 
city  of  Nigira  far  too  much  to  the  south,  instead  of  bringing 
them  up  to  a  level  with  Gira,  within  a  few  degrees  of  Garama 
or  Fezzau.  But  moreover  it  seems  utterly  impossible  to  sup- 
pose that,  had  he  possessed  any  such  records,  he  would  have 
ignored  the  main  fact  of  the  vast  extent  of  desert  that  separated 
the  great  river  from  the  comparatively  fertile  districts  to  the 
south  of  the  Atlas ;  a  desert  that  so  lung  proved  an  insuperable 
barrier  to  all  European  travellers.  It  is  a  point  that  has  been 
too  much  lost  sight  of  in  the  discussion  of  this  question,  that 
Ptolemy  gives  no  indication  of  the  existence  of  the  Sahara 
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between  the  land  of  the  Gaetulians,  and  his  riyers  6ir  and 
Nigir.  It  is  certain  that  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  had 
any  knowledge  of  the  occurrence  of  such  a  vast  tract  of  desert 
to  the  south  of  Gaetulia ;  and  the  omission  is  rendered  the  more 
significant  by  his  distinct  mention  of  "  the  Libyan  desert "  as 
bounding  Africa  (t.  e.  the  Roman  province  of  that  name)  and 
the  Cyrenaica  on  the  south,  while  he  describes  Gaetulia  as  the 
country  to  the  south  of  the  two  Mauretanias,  without  any 
notice  of  its  being  bounded  in  its  turn  by  a  similar  desert.^ 

§  34.  But  if  we  find  ourselves  compelled  to  reject  the  theory 
that  would  transport  the  rivers  of  Ptolemy  to  the  south  of  the 
great  desert,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  identifying  them  with  any  of  the  streams  to  be 
found  south  of  the  Atlas.  We  have  seen  that  Suetonius 
Paulinus  in  his  expedition  across  those  mountains  came  to  a 
river  caUed  Ger,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  identify  this  with 
the  stream  still  known  as  the  Ghir,  or  Wady  Ghir,  which  rises 
in  the  range  of  the  Atlas,  in  about  lat.  32°  and  descends  to  the 
Oasis  of  Twat.^  But  it  is  impossible  to  accept  the  obvious 
conclusion  that  the  Ger  mentioned  on  this  occasion  by  Pliny 
was  the  same  with  the  Gir  of  Ptolemy.  Of  the  two  rivers 
mentioned  by  that  author,  the  Gir  was  the  farthest  to  the  easty 
while  the  Niger  lay  to  the  west,  and  had  its  sources  in  a 
mountain  range  not  far  from  the  Atlantic.  Little  or  no  value 
can  be  indeed  attached  to  the  name ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  two  forms  Gir  and  Nigir  are  really  only  slight  variations 
of  the  same.  But  even  if  we  assume,  as  M.  Vivien  de  St. 
Martin  has  done,  that  Ptolemy  has  interchanged  the  two,  and 
that  his  Nigir  is  really  the  same  with  the  Ger  of  Pliny,  it 
cannot  be  contended  that  the  Wady  Ghir  corresponds  in  even 
a  plausible  manner  with  the  course  assigned  to  the  Nigir  by 


*  ThnB  he  repeatedly  speaks  of  4  Ipiy- 
/los  \ifi\rn  in  connection  with  the  former 
province  (iv.  3,  §§  15,  26) ;  but  in  !▼.  6, 
§  15,  after  disoussinff  the  coarse  of  the 
Gir  and  the  Nigir  he  says :  dr^crroi 
8^  reus  ii'kv  Movpiror^oif  ii  rairovXUt,  tf 


*  The  course  of  this  liver  has  for  the 
first  time  been  explored  in  very  recent 
timoi  by  M.  Bohlf. 
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Ptolemy.  And  the  same  thing  is  still  more  the  case  with  die 
6ir  of  that  author,  for  which  we  cannot  find  any  suitaUe 
representative  in  the  northern  regions  of  Africa.*  The  oolj 
considerable  stream  really  found  south  of  the  Atlas,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Ghir  already  mentioned,  is  the  Wady  Djedi; 
and  this  is  so  little  distance  from  the  Boman  proYinoe  that  it 
seems  impossible  to  suppose  it  to  have  been  the  river  intended 
by  Ptolemy.*  But  the  whole  tract  of  the  table  lands  betweei 
the  Atlas  and  the  Desert  is  intersected  by  Wadies  or  wate^ 
courses,  some  of  which  may  well  have  been  better  supplied 
with  water  in  ancient  times,  while  they  would  also  baiB 
formed  under  those  circumstances  more  considerable  lakes  or 
lagoons  than  they  do  at  present.  The  peculiar  diaimge 
system  of  this  part  of  Africa,  such  as  we  now  know  it,  m- 
doubtedly  presents  strong  features  of  resemblance  with  the 
general  character  of  that  represented  by  Ptolemy,  while  ili 
intricate  nature  would  render  it  probable  that  any  hetmj 
accounts  of  it,  reported  by  merchants  and  traders,  wooU 
assume  such  a  confused  and  unintelligible  form  as  wodd 
render  it  impossible  to  identify  its  details  with  the  real  feattM 
of  the  country. 

§  35.  Closely  connected  with  the  questions  concerning  the 
true  position  of  the  Nigir  of  Ptolemy,  are  those  relating  to  hii 
knowledge  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  Here  also  two  entiidf 
different  views  have  been  taken  by  modem  geographers  of  the 
extent  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  consequent  value  of  the 
positions  which  he  has  assigned  to  the  points  that  he  mentioi* 
by  name.  As  far  as  the  limit  of  the  Boman  province  d 
Mauretania  Tingitana,  the  coast  was  naturally  well  knovn; 
and  the  headland  which  he  describes  as  its  south^nfltfit 
point,  and  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  the  Greater  Atbi 


*  Of  ooune  on  the  theory  that  iden- 
tifieB  the  Nigir  with  the  Quorra,  it  is 
easy  to  find  a  representative  for  the 
Gir  in  any  of  the  large  riyers  farther 
east— the  Teon,  Bhary,  &c.  None  of 
these,  however,  in  any  respect  answer 


to  the  deflcsription  given  by  FlaM 
of  the  Gir  ana  its  anus. 

*  For  adescriptioiiof  theoowif' 
character  of  the  Wady  Djedi.  sM  ^ 
Tristram's  Great  Sakam,  p^mt 
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may  safely  be  identified  with  Cape  Gliir,  a  prominent  headland 
formed  by  the  main  chain  of  the  Atlas,  abutting  directly  upon 
the  ocean.  Immediately  south  of  this  he  places  the  river 
Bubus,  the  name  of  which  may  clearly  be  recognised  in  the 
Talley  and  tiyer  of  Sua  or  Sous,  in  precisely  the  same  position 
with  respect  to  Cape  Ghir.  But  though  this  remarkable 
feature  in  the  geography  of  Western  Africa  may  be  considered 
aa  established  beyond  a  doubt,*  we  find  it  brought  down  by 
Ptolemy  to  lat.  26°  30' — more  than  4°  south  of  its  true  posi- 
tion— while  in  longitude  he  places  it  to  the  east  of  Cotes 
(Cape  Spartei),  instead  of  nearly  i"  to  the  west  of  it.' 
Throughout  this  part  of  his  geography  indeed  he  commits  the 
error  of  supposing  the  coast  of  Africa  to  hold  a  course  nearly 
due  N.  and  S.  from  Cape  Spartei  (but  trending  continually 
a  little  to  the  east)  instead  of  nearly  south-westj  and  he  has 
BBsigned  his  longitudes  accordingly. 

But  it  is  beyond  this  that  the  chief  discrepancies  begin. 
Following  the  coast  to  the  south  Ptolemy  enumerates  several 
rivers  and  promontories,  as  well  as  three  "  cities,"  till  he  comes 
to  a  river  which  he  calls  Darftdus,  or  Daras,  the  name  of  which 
would  naturally  lead  one  to  identify  it  with  the  Draa  or  Drab, 
one  of  the  most  considerable  rivers  in  this  part  of  Africa.  Un- 
fortunately Ptolemy  places  its  mouth  in  15"'  N.  lat.,  while  the 
Draa  really  has  its  outlet  in  about  28^  or  less  than  3^  south  of 
Cape  GUir.*  The  latitude  thus  assigned  is  actually  more  than  a 
degree  to  the  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal,  the  first  great 
river  of  Central  jifrica ;  and  consequently  Colonel  Leake,  and 
those  writers  who  cling  to  the  correctness  of  Ptolemy's  astro- 
nomical positions,  identify  the  Daradus  of  our  author  with  the 
Senegal.  Beyond  this  he  mentitms  a  promontory  called 
Arsinarium,  with  another  called  Russadium:  and  beyond  this 
comes  the  Western  Gulf,  or  as  he  elsewhere  calls  it,  the  Great 
Gulf  on  the  Western  Ocean.     Those  writers  who  consider  the 

'  FloL  i*.  1,  §  4.  I  called  CHpbas,  and  plows  ita  suuroeo 

•  iv.  6,  S  6.    Ho  elsewlicro  (§  U)  tell*      in  lOP  N.  laU  aiul  ST  E.  Inag.,  or  17 

va  that  it  takes  iU  rio)  in  a  inounleiu  |  degraoa  of  laojjitnde  uaut  or  ibi  moutb. 
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Damdns  to  be  the  Senegal,  naturally  identity  the  Promon- 
tory of  ArBinarium  with  Cape  Verde,  and  the  river  Stachir, 
which  is  placed  only  about  a  degree  farther  south,  with  the 
Gambia.* 

§  36.  The  combination  is  no  doubt  a  tempting  one ;  and  if  it 
stood  alone,  might  be  considered  as  satisfactory.  But  the  diffi- 
culty arises  that  between  the  river  Draa  and  the  Senegal  occurs 
the  long  stretch  of  coast — extending  for  more  than  900  geo- 
graphical miles — where  the  great  desert  abuts  upon  the  sea, 
and  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  which  not  a  single  river 
discharges  its  waters  into  the  ocean.  If  therefore  we  identi^ 
the  Daradus  with  the  Senegal,  we  are  not  only  unable  to 
identify  any  of  the  intermediate  points,  but  the  description  of 
this  part  of  the  coast  is  so  utterly  at  variance  with  the  reality 
as  to  render  any  such  identification  impossible.  But  there  is 
another  point  that  has  an  important  bearing  upon  this  qneation. 
Ptolemy  places  his  promontory  of  Arsinarium — which  Colonel 
Leake  would  identify  with  Cape  Verde — in  latitude  12°, 
directly  opposite  to  the  nearest  of  the  Fortunate  Islands,  by 
which  he  unquestionably  meant  to  designate  the  Canaries, 
though  he  erroneously  places  them  7°  from  the  mainland. 
The  latitude  thus  assigned  to  the  Fortunate  Islands  is  of 
course  entirely  erroneous;'  but  this  is  easily  accounted  for, 
in  a  case  where  he  could  not  possibly  have  any  real  observa- 
tions.    But  the  point  on  the  mainland  to  which  they  were  most 


'  Ptol.  iv.  6,  IS  e,  7.      Leako  in  ' 

Joum.  of  Qeogr.  Soo.  vol,  ii.  p.  18.  I 

'  It   IS  B  Biugular   nccident— for  I 

Inliuve  it  to  be  Dotlilng  else — that  tlio  | 

Bisition  thus  osiigned  to  the  FortuDiitu  ' 

lanrfs  isjraes  to  coineida  more  nearly  I 

vith  tho  Lititude  of  the  Oape  ile  Verdo  ' 

lalandB,  than  with  that  uf  Clie  CDDarira ;  | 

and  henoe  if  his  promontory  of  Arsi-  I 

narium  ba  idt-'uliSod  witli  tlie  Cape  de  \ 
Vtrde,  it  might  lie  plinuibiy  suggested 

that  ho  lind  ctmfnuiiiled  tlie  two  groups  I 

of  istanda,  and  that  they  were  holh  in-  I 

uluded  under  liis  ap|icllation   of  tlie  1 

F(»tuiiatelii]sDdii(alHaKdfHtvi'<rirDi)it'*  < 


which  ha  aesigna  an  extension  of  nearly 
six  degrees  of  latitude.  But  the  Cape 
de  Verde  lalaads,  being  aitiiated  more 
tlinu  300  milea  from  the  ooaat  of  Africa, 
weru  little  likuly  to  have  been  dis- 
covyred  by  ancient  navigators;  and, 
etisngely  as  their  position  is  misplaced 
on  his  map,  there  con  be  no  rcanonable 
dnubt  tliat  the  Fortnnatc  Islands  of 
I'tolomy  wero  the  aatne  with  the  group 
described  under  tluLt  name  by  Jul* 
and  rUny.  whiah,  oa  we  have  seen,  wera 
undimbtedly  those  now  known  as  the 
Caniiriea.  (.See  Chapter  XX.  p.  ITS, 
NoleE.) 
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nearly  opposite,  is  just  one  of  the  facts  which  even  an  un- 
scientific navigator  would  easily  obserye  and  record :  and  we 
may  therefore  feel  assured  that  Cape  Arsinarium  was  really 
the  headland  immediately  opposite  to  the  nearest  of  the 
islands.  This  leads  us  to  identify  it  with  Cape  Juby,  which 
is  only  about  sixty  miles  from  Fuerteyentura,  the  nearest  of 
the  Canaries.  In  this  case  the  next  headland  Bussadium 
would  be  represented  by  Cape  Bojador,  which  figures  so 
conspicuously  in  the  early  yoyages  of  the  Portuguese  along 
this  coast. 

It  is  true  that  on  this  supposition  the  distance  between 
Cape  Arsinarium  and  the  mouth  of  the  Daradus  (the  Draa)  is 
greatly  oyerrated,  Ptolemy  placing  the  latter  riyer  in  lat.  15°, 
3^  farther  north,  while  the  real  distance  is  not  more  than  80 
G.  miles,  and  the  interyal  of  latitude  only  about  2(y,  the  coast 
in  this  part  bearing  nearly  east  and  west:  and  again,  the 
interyal  between  the  Daradus  and  the  Subus,  estimated  by 
Ptolemy  at  not  less  than  ten  degreeSy  is  still  more  exaggerated, 
the  real  distance  being  little  more  than  180  6.  miles,  or  3°  of 
latitude,  if  we  suppose  the  coast  (as  Ptolemy  did)  to  run 
nearly  from  north  to  south.  We  are  thus  left  with  a  choice 
of  difSculties :  there  being  really  no  altematiye  but  to  adopt 
Ptolemy's  latitudes,  as  Colonel  Leake  has  done,  and  transfer 
the  Daradus  to  the  Senegal,  or  to  identify  it  with  the  Draa, 
12^  more  to  the  north.  Unaccountable  as  such  an  error  may 
appear,  it  must  be  obseryed  that  Ptolemy  has  already  placed 
Cape  Ghir  4°  too  far  to  the  south,  and  that  a  similar  tendency 
to  exaggerate  his  distances  in  latitude  has  been  obseryed 
throughout  his  map  of  Africa.^  But  those  of  the  Senegal  and 
Cape  Verde  would,  according  to  Colonel  Leake's  yiew,  be 
comparatiyely  correct :  and  we  should  thus  haye  the  strange 
result  that  along  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  where  we  haye  no 
account  of  the  Greeks  carrying  on  any  trade,  their  statements 
of  distances — from  which  alone  Ptolemy  could  calculate  his 


*  ThiB  is  admitted  even  by  Cokmel  Leake  himaelf  (p.  18). 


latitudes, — became  the  more  correct  the  farther  they  receded 
from  home.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  cast  a  glance  at  Ptolemy's 
map  of  North-Westem  Africa,  and  the  utter  dissimilarity  of 
its  configuration  with  the  real  form  of  the  continent,  and 
retain  a  belief  in  the  possibility  of  his  having  accurate  inform 
mation,  from  wlucli  t«  determine  correctly  a  position  so  remote 
as  that  of  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal. 

§  37.  One  effect  of  thia  misconceptiou  of  the  extension  of 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  was  to  distort  altogether  his  idea  of 
the  position  of  the  Fortunate  Islands :  by  which  name  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  he  as  well  as  .Tuba  and  Pliny  meant  to 
designate  the  Canary  Islands.  But  having  learnt  apparently 
from  good  authority  the  position  of  one  of  these  opposite  to 
the  headland  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Arsinarium,  he 
was  compelled  to  carry  it  down  to  11°  of  N.  latitude,  while  he 
placed  the  northernmost  of  the  group  in  lat.  16%  thus  ranging 
them  in  a  widely  scattered  group,  extending  through  moifl 
than  5"^  degrees  of  latitude,  instead  of  lying,  as  they  really  do, 
nearly  together,  in  a  continuous  cluster,  having  a  general 
direction  from  east  to  west,  and  comprised  within  about  two 
degrees  of  latitude.*  The  point  is  one  of  importance  as  shov^ 
ing  how  utterly  vague  were  his  ideas  of  the  position  of  th« 
islands,  through  which  he  drew  his  primary  meridian  front 
which  all  others  were  to  be  reckoned. 

Another  instance,  and  a  very  striking  one,  of  the  manner  in 
which  Ptolemy  assigned  positions  at  random  to  places  concern- 
ing which  he  had  only  the  vaguest  information,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  case  of  Ceme,  which  he  places  in  his  tables  in  kt. 
25°  40',  and  5'  of  longitude  east  of  the  Fortunate  Islands :  ao 
that  it  must  have  loin  in  the  open  Atlantic,  three  degrees  from 
the  mainland,  instead  of  being,  as  it  really  was,  an  islet  close 


*  He  enumerateB  bU  jfllaodB,  foar  on 
the  outer  line  through  wliicli  lio  draws 
his  meridjan— ajid  two  a  degrou  nearer 
ti)  the  cosHt,  One  of  these  Uat  he  calls 
<^nftna,  the  other  the  inland  of  Juno, 
evidently  the  Junonia  of  Jaba.  Bill 
hia  other  four  nnmee,  Aprwiitua  {(Le 


Inscoeasible  Islaod),  Pluitala,  CaspirJa. 
and  Pintuiia  or  Centuria,  cannot  w 
identified,  unless  Pluitala  be  h  cor- 
ruption of  Qia  lAtio  DaniQ  PJuvialin 
applied  to  one  of  the  iHlimds  bv  Statiiu 
SebosQB  (Pliu.  vi  32,  $  202> 
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to  the  shore.  Had  Ptolemy  possessed^  as  suggested  by  Colonel 
Leake,  Carthaginian  authorities,  and  derived  his  materials 
from  thence,  he  could  not  possibly  have  fallen  into  such  a 
mistake  with  regard  to  a  place  which  had  been  in  their  time 
an  important  d4p6t  of  trade,  though  it  had  subsequently 
decayed,  and  its  yery  existence,  as  we  haye  seen,  became 
disputed. 

§  38.  The  aboye  examination  of  Ptolemy's  geography  of 
Africa  will  serye  to  show  the  utterly  untrustworthy  character 
of  the  specious  system  which  he  has  presented  to  his  readers. 
It  is  yery  probable  that  he  (or  rather  Marinus)  really  possessed 
materials  of  considerable  yalue,  and  that  had  he  furnished  us 
with  the  data  from  which  he  deduced  his  erroneous  conclusions, 
we  should  haye  been  able  in  our  turn  to  haye  deriyed  from 
them  results  of  real  interest  But  we  are  unfortunately  left 
wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  nature  and  character  of  these 
materials :  we  haye  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Greeks  eyer 
carried  on  trade  to  any  extent  along  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
and  still  less  that  they  had  any  direct  intercourse  with  the 
negro  nations  of  the  interior.  To  assume  under  these  circum- 
stances that  Ptolemy  really  possessed  authentic  and  detailed 
itineraries,  upon  which  he  could  found  approximately  correct 
estimates  of  the  geographical  position  of  the  places  he  enume- 
rates, is  to  place  a  degree  of  confidence  in  his  astronomical 
determinations  to  which  they  are  certainly  not  entitled.*  The 
yague  and  fluctuating  character  of  the  names  in  the  interior  of 
the  African  continent  is  sufficiently  apparent  to  any  one  who 
compares  a  series  of  modem  maps ;  and  the  same  must  haye 
been  the  case  in  ancient  times  also ;  while  the  various  hypo- 


*  Dr.  Beke*s  remarks  on  ihis  snbjeot 
appear  to  me  perfectly  just  '*  In  at- 
tempting  to  fix  in  the  map  of  Africa 
the  true  position  of  Ptolemy's  lakes  and 
sources  of  the  NUe.  we  must  discard  aU 
notions  of  Uieir  ha^g  been  determined 
absolutely  by  means  of  astronomical 
observatioDs,  special  maps  of  particular 
localities,  or  otncrwi8e»  and  repaid  them 


simply  as  derived  from  oral  infonnation, 
and  as  laid  down  rdaiively  to  some 
well-known  point  on  the  coast "  (8<mroe$ 
of  the  NUe,  p.  G9).  If  this  is  true  of  the 
eastern  portions  of  Africa  with  regard 
to  which  he  certainly  had  iome  trust- 
worthy data,  it  applies  with  still  greater 
force  to  the  interior  and  the  western 
half  of  the  amtinent 
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theses  started  by  modem  geographers,  based  apon  tbe  erroneous 
information  that  they  possessed,  may  at  once  explain  and 
excuse  the  errors  committed  by  Ptolemy  in  attempting  to  put 
into  shape  the  very  defective  materials  at  hia  commanil.  When 
we  see  how  much  of  the  map  of  Africa  was  still  either  hypo- 
thetical or  erroneous,  even  in  the  days  of  D'AnviJle  and 
Kennell,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  same  map,  as  drawn  for 
the  first  time  by  Ptolemy,  was  still  more  hypothetical  and 
still  more  erroneous. 

§  39.  Both  in  this  instance  and  in  regard  to  the  eastern 
portions  of  Asia,  we  have  seen  that  Ptolemy  undoubtedly 
possessed  information  beyond  that  of  any  preceding  geo- 
grapher, but  that  this  information  was  of  a  very  vague  and 
indefinite  character,  and  he  had  no  means  of  correcting  it,  or 
of  testing  the  accuracy  of  the  positions  which  he  assumed  in 
consequence.  Under  these  circumstances  the  attempt  to  clothe 
hia  imperfect  materials  in  a  scientific  garb,  was  only  to  mislead 
his  readers  by  concealing  the  poverty  of  his  real  knowledge : 
and  unfortunately  it  had  that  effect  in  a  most  unprecedented 
degree.  Owing  to  the  definite  and  positive  form  in  which  hia 
residts  were  presented,  it  was  assumed  without  further  inquiry 
that  they  were  based  upon  sound  and  sufficient  data.  His 
great  astronomical  reputation  also  contributed  to  the  same 
effect.  It  seemed  but  natural  to  suppose  that  an  astronomer 
of  such  a  high  character  could  not  have  given  such  full  and 
detailed  tables  of  latitudes  and  longitudes  imleas  they  were 
really  derived  from  trustworthy  observations.  Few  read,  or 
cared  to  remember,  his  first  introductory  book,  in  which  he 
had  pointed  out  very  fairly  the  true  character  of  his  materials, 
and  the  imperfections  necessarily  resulting  from  thence  in  the 
execution  of  his  work.  The  problem  which  he  proposetl  to 
himself  was  a  noble  scientific  conception,  but  ii  was  one  which 
it  was  in  his  <lay  utterly  impossible  to  realize.  The  scientific 
framework  was  in  reality  a  delusion,  but  its  outward  form  was 
so  regular  and  symmetrtcul,  that  it  imposed  upon  almost  all 
observers ;  and  the  authority  of  Ptolemy  became  eetablishi 


come  eetabliBiifl^^ 
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in  geography  in  a  position  nearly  as  paramount  as  that  which 
for  many  centuries  it  occupied  in  astronomy.  Even  at  the 
present  day  there  still  remains  a  lingering  desire  to  prove  him 
in  the  right  if  possible,  and  to  believe  in  the  accuracy  of  geo- 
graphical positions  which  could  not  possibly  have  been  founded 
on  actual  observations. 

§  40.  But  whatever  were  the  defects  in  Ptolemy's  great 
work,  considered  only  as  what  it  professed  to  be — a  collection 
of  materials  for  laying  down  an  improved  map  of  the  world ; 
we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  construction  of  such 
a  map,  though  the  first  duty,  or  the  first  necessity,  of  the 
geographer,  is  very  far  from  representing  his  whole  duty.  An 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  human  skeleton  is  essential  to  the 
artist ;  but  it  is  very  far  from  an  adequate  representation  of 
the  human  figure.  The  map-maker  in  like  manner  furnishes 
only  the  dry  bones  of  geography,  which  it  is  the  task  of  the 
physical  geographer  to  clothe  with  flesh  and  blood  in  order 
to  produce  an  organic  whole.  But  of  any  conception  of  this 
truth  Ptolemy  appears  to  have  been  wholly  destitute.  It  may 
be  urged  indeed  that  the  plan  of  his  work  excluded  any  full 
development  of  this  important  branch  of  his  subject.  But  he 
might  certainly  have  easily  introduced  brief  outlines  of  the 
principal  rivers  and  ranges  of  mountains  in  each  country ;  and 
the  absence  of  all  such  notices  renders  it  impossible  to  draw 
anything  like  a  real  map  of  the  countries  comprised  in  his 
tables.  The  few  indications  supplied  by  the  occasional 
mention  of  the  mouths,  sources,  and  confluences  of  rivers  are 
introduced  in  a  careless  and  perfimctory  manner,  and  are  often 
strangely  erroneous.^  Of  mountain  chains  on  the  other  hand — 
the  most  important  of  all  features  in  the  real  geography  of  a 
country — he  in  many  instances  either  takes  no  notice  at  all. 


^  This  has  been  already  pointed  out 
in  respect  to  the  rivers  of  Gaul,  where 
he  nuUtes  the  Durance,  the  hire,  the 
Bhoue,  the  Donbs  and  the  Saone  aU 
rise  in  the  same  part  of  the  Alps, 
within  about  u  degree  of  one  anottier. 


His  attempt  to  describe  the  Po  and  its 
confluents,  and  their  relation  with  the 
Italian  lakes,  is  in  like  manner  yery 
confused  and  obscure,  and  would  in- 
deed if  taken  alone  be  utterly  unin- 
telligible. 
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or  merely  refers  to  them,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pyrenees, 
because  they  formed  the  boundary  between  two  nations.  In 
regard  to  this  important  branch  of  the  science  of  geography, 
his  predecessor  Strabo  was  as  superior  to  Ptolemy  as  he  was 
inferior  to  him  in  all  that  relates  to  the  mathematical  con- 
struction of  his  maps. 

§  41.  It  is  impossible  to  quit  the  consideration  of  the  merits 
and  defects  of  Ptolemy  aa  a  geographer,  without  adverting  to 
the  singular  circumstance  that,  in  one  instance,  one  of  bis 
gravest  errors  became  the  means  of  contributing  materially, 
though  indirectly,  to  the  greatest  discovery  of  modern  times. 
Wo  have  seen  that  his  erroneous  system  of  graduation,  com- 
bined with  the  exaggerated  accounts  he  had  received  of  the 
distance  of  the  Seres  and  SiuEe  towards  the  east,  had  led  him 
to  extend  the  continent  of  Asia  in  that  direction  far  beyond 
the  truth.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  diminish  to  a  corre- 
sponding extent  the  intermediate  unknown  space,  and  conse- 
quently lead  to  the  idea  that  the  ocean  which  separated  the 
extreme  east  of  Asia  from  the  western  lands  of  Europe  was 
of  much  smaller  dimensions  than  it  would  really  have  been 
had  there  been  continuous  sea  between  them.  Hence  when 
Columbus  set  out  on  his  memorable  voyage,  with  a  view  of 
arriving  by  sea  at  the  Indies,  ho  supposed  the  Land  of  Spices 
of  which  he  was  in  search  to  be  much  less  distant  than  it 
really  was;  a  consideration  which  no  doubt  materiaUy  in- 
fluenced him  in  determining  to  make  the  attempt. 
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pUsbed  in  120  days  would  amouot  to  3240  G.  milca  or  54  degrees  of 
latitude ;  but  as  Marinua  certainly  reckoned  (as  well  aa  Ptolemy) 
only  600  stadia  {or  50  G.  miles)  lo  a  degree,  thie  would  be  re- 
garded by  liim  us  equivalent  to  1)4^  degieee.  Assuming  bis  lati- 
tude for  Garama  to  bave  been  the  same  as  Ptolemy's  (21°  3i>'  N.  lat.), 
tbis  would  carry  the  position  uf  Agisymlia  down  to  43°  S.  lat.,  or 
about  8"  S.  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope !  ITow  he  arrived  at  tbe  first 
result  of  24,680  stadia  south  of  the  Equator  or  49^  degrees  S.  lat, 
as  stated  by  Ptolemy,  which  he  afterwards  proceeded  to  reduce, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover. 

M 

NOTE  B,  p.  564.  ^M 

PTOLEMT'B  LONOITODES  in  the   MEDITEBRAKEAH. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  tbe  reader  to  exhibit  in  a  tabular  form 
tbe  longitudes  of  the  principal  points  in  the  Mediterranean  aa 
given  by  Ptolemy,  and  the  actual  longitudes  of  the  t-ame  points 
computed  from  Ferro.  It  muat  however  be  carefully  borne  in 
mind  that  this  meridian  lay  in  fact  much  farther  west  than  that 
a8»unied  by  I'talemy  from  bis  supposed  position  of  tbe  Fortunate 
lalands.     (See  p.  567.) 

Sacred  Promontory        ..       ..  2°  30'  0°  20'  ^H 

Mouth  of  Bfetis      5°  20'  ..      12°  ^^M 

Calpe  (at  mouth  of  Straits)  ..  7°  30'  13°  ^^H 

Caralia  in  Sardinia        ..       ..  32''  CO'  ..      27°  30'  ^^H 

Lilybeeum  in  Sicily        ..       ..  37°  SO''  45'  ^^H 

Paohynus  Prom,  (do.)    ..       ..  40°  ..      33°  25'  ^^H 

Ticuarua  Prom 50°  ..     40°  SO'  ^^H 

Bhodes 58°  20'  ..      46°  45'  ^^H 

lasiis         69°  20'  ..      54°  30'  ^^ 

The  longitudes  in  the  second  column  are  given  in  round  numbers 
for  the  greater  facility  of  comparison. 
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NOTE  C,  p.  575. 

LATITUDE   OP  THULE. 

The  position  of  Thnle  was  evidentlj  based  upon  the  recent 
Eoman  information  conoeming  that  island,  which,  as  has  already 
been  pointed  ont,  certainly  referred  to  the  Shetland  Islands. 
Eratosthenes  had  placed  it  in  66%  or  on  the  Arctic  Circle;  an 
assumption  evidently  derived  from  the  statement  of  Pytheas  that 
at  the  summer  solstice  the  sun  was  visible  all  the  night  through. 
But  the  Thule  of  Marinus  and  Ptolemy  was  placed  with  r^ard  to 
the  Orkneys,  and  supposed  to  be  only  a  degree  to  the  north  of 
them,  which  necessarily  brought  it  down  to  a  lower  latitude  than 
that  assigned  by  Eratosthenes  and  Hipparchus.  Ptolemy  indeed 
affirms  that  its  longest  day  was  of  twenty  hours  (viii.  3,  §  3),  but 
it  is  most  improbable  that  he  had  any  positive  authority  for  this 
statement,  which  was  doubtjess  merely  an  astronomical  conclusion 
from  its  assumed  position  on  the  globe,  and  as  such,  was  almost 
precisely  correct. 

In  placing  Thule  in  latitude  63°  Ptolemy  of  course  carried  it 
more  than  three  degrees  north  of  its  true  position.  But  if  we 
allow  for  the  erroneous  graduation  of  his  map,  it  would  be  really 
placed  somewhat  too  far  to  the  douih.  But  its  latitude  was  probably 
in  reality  calculated  from  that  of  Maasilia,  as  the  northernmost 
point  of  the  Mediterranean  of  which  the  position  was  reaUy  deter- 
mined by  observation.  According  to  Ptolemy  the  interval  between 
the  two  would  amount  to  just  about  20  degrees,  equivalent  to 
I63  degrees  of  60  geographical  miles,  which  differs  very  little 
from  the  truth ;  Massilia  being  really  situated  in  43°  IS',  and  the 
southern  extremity  of  Mainland  in  the  Shetlands  wanting  only  a 
few  miles  of  60^  It  is  indeed  the  middle  of  the  island  to  which 
he  assigns  the  precise  latitude  of  63^;  but  this  difference  is  unim- 
portant in  such  a  case. 

It  would  be  dearly  erroneous  to  suppose  Ptolemy's  assumed 
position  of  Thule  to  have  been  really  calculated  /rem  the  equaior^ 
in  degrees  of  500  stadia,  which  would  bring  it  down  to  a  real  lati- 
tude of  52j^°,  as  Ptolemy  had  of  course  no  positive  observations  on 
the  equator ;  the  geographical  position  of  which  he  was  obliged  to 
assume.  Almost  all  his  latitudes  for  the  Mediterranean  must  be 
taken  with  reference  to  the  fixed  parallel  of  Bhodes  (in  36°)  or  to 
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that  of  Alexandria ;  and  there  caii  be  little  doubt  that  his  latitudes 
for  Gaul  and  Britain  wore  all  calculated  in  reality /roin  Ma»ailia  as 
the  fixed  point  of  departure. 


NOTE  D,  p.  584. 

PTOLEMT'S  map  of  SCOTLAND. 
A  more  plauaiblo  explanation  is  anggested  by  M.  RoRcber  is  his 
little  work  (Plolefoaeut  und  die  Handeh»lTas§eti  in  Central  AJrikt, 
8vo,  Gotha.  1857J  that  this  distortion  of  the  north  of  Britain  was 
an  attempt  to  reconcile  tlie  real  latitude  of  certain  points  for  which 
Ptolemy  posBessed  correct  astronomical  observalionw,  with  the  other 
parts  of  his  map  reeuliing  from  estimated  distances  (p.  18).  But 
this  hypothesis  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  points  giTen 
by  Ptolemy  in  the  eighth  buok  were  really  fixed  by  such  obeerva- 
tiona — a  coucluBion  of  which  I  have  already  eadeavoured  to  show 
the  fallacy.  But  in  this  instance  even  this  supposition  Trill  not 
at  all  explain  the  difficulty.  The  most  northern  point  of  which 
Ptolemy  professes  to  give  the  latitude  in  his  eighth  book  (viii.  3, 
§  9)  is  a  place  called  nrfparrov  orpaTon-tSor,  to  which  he  assigns  a 
solstitial  day  of  18^  hours,  corresponding  to  a  latitude  of  60°. 
The  position  of  this  place  (the  name  of  whiuh  is  not  found  in  any 
Latin  author,  but  is  obviously  a  mere  translation  of  the  Latin 
Alata  Castra)  is  wholly  uncertain  and  it  is  merely  by  conjecture 
tliat  it  is  usually  pltioed  at  Burg  Head  on  the  Moray  Frith. 
Assuming  this  to  be  correct,  the  interval  of  latitude  between  this 
point  aud  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  he  places  in  lat.  52°  20",  would 
be  comparatively  correct :  and  is  therefore  RUpposed  to  be  based 
on  real  observations.  But  while  Ptolemy  has  (singularly  enough) 
given  us  no  notices  in  tlie  eighth  bonk  concerning  any  point  on  the 
west  coast  of  Britain,  he  has  in  his  tables  carried  up  the  whole 
series  of  positions  much  too  far  to  the  north,  placing  the  Land's 
End  in  52^°  inatead  of  60°,  the  two  headlands  of  South  and  North 
Wales,  Uctapitarum  and  Ganganum,  in  latitude  54^°  and' 55^° 
respectively,  so  that  his  assigned  latitude  of  01°  40'  for  tha 
headland  of  the  Novantse  or  Mull  of  Galloway,  though  still  more 
in  esceas  is  nut  a  single  exceptional  error. 
Moreover  the  latitndes  assigned  by  him  in  the  eighth 
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Londinium  (64°  30'),  Eburacum  (67°),  and  Cataractonium  (68°  30') 
are  all  greatly  in  excess,  and  could  not  possibly  have  been  founded 
on  observations  with  any  pretension  to  a  scientific  character.  To 
suppose  that  v^hile  all  the»e  positions  of  v^ell-known  and  civilized 
places  were  thus  glaringly  erroneous,  that  of  an  unknown  outpost 
in  the  far  north  of  the  island  should  have  alone  been  correctly 
observed  and  reported,  so  that  Ptolemy  altered  his  whole  map  in 
accordance  with  it,  is  certainly  at  variance  with  all  probability. 
It  is  equally  at  variance  with  M.  Eoecher*s  own  view  that  the 
statements  in  the  eighth  book  generally  are  based  upon  direct 
scientific  observation. 

The  fact  appears  to  be  that  in  carrying  up  the  west  coast  of 
Britain  (as  far  as  the  peninsula  of  Galloway)  so  much  too  far  to  the 
north,  Ptolemy  was  actuated  in  great  measure  by  his  erroneous 
idea  of  the  position  of  Ireland,  to  which  he  correctly  understood 
that  peninsula  to  be  directly  opposite.  On  the  other  side,  though 
it  was  generally  understood  that  Britain  was  opposite  to  Germany, 
there  could  in  this  case  be  no  definite  means  of  connecting  the  two 
and  fixing  their  relative  positions  in  latitude.  But  having  this 
general  idea  in  his  mind,  Ptolemy  might  well  hesitate  to  extend 
the  north  of  Britain  through  four  degrees  more  of  latitude  than  he 
had  already  carried  it,  and  to  avoid  this  would  give  it  a  slew  round 
towards  Germany,  so  as  to  bring  it  into  something  like  the  same 
latitude  as  the  Gimbrian  Chersonese.  It  may  be  added  that  (as  we 
have  already  seen)  Ptolemy  considered  that  he  had  grounds  for 
placing  Thule  in  latitude  63°,  and  as  it  was  a  point  universally 
admitted  that  this  island  lay  conbiderably  to  the  north  of  Britain, 
it  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  carry  the  northern  parts  of  the 
mainland  fiirther  than  about  62°  of  north  latitude. 


NOTE  E,  p.  597. 

OXIANA  PALUS. 


Nothing  but  the  unwillingness  of  modem  writers  to  admit  that 
the  ancients  were  unacquainted  with  so  important  a  feature  in  the 
geography  of  Central  Asia  as  the  Sea  of  Aral  could  have  led  them 
to  suppose  it  represented  by  the  Oxiana  Palus  of  Ptolemy.    While 
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that  author  distinctly  deeoriboB  both  the  Tazartos  and  the  Oxns  ss 
flowing  into  the  Caspian  Sea  (vi.  14,  §§  1,  2),  he  speaks  of  a  range 
of  monntains  callfd  the  Sogdian  Mounlains  which  extend  between 
Iho  two  rivers,  from  which  flow  several  jiamelet-s  Btrearaa  into  thoee 
two,  one  of  which  forms  the  Oxian  Labe  ('ii^tiairq  XlfivTj,  vi.  12,  §  3). 
ThiH  statement  exactly  tallies  with  the  fact  that  the  PoIytinietuB 
or  river  of  Soghd,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  in  question,  does 
not  flow  into  the  Oxuh,  but  forntti  a  small  stugnant  lake  called 
Kara  Kul  or  Denghiz :  and  there  seema  no  donbt  that  this  was  the 
lake  meant  by  Ptolemy.  It  is  true  that  Ammianug  Marcellinns  in 
hia  description  of  these  regions,  which  is  very  vague  and  inaoonnite 
but  is  based  for  the  most  part  upon  Ptolemy,  terms  it  a  large  and 
wide-spread  lake  (alii  flovii  decnrientee  Oxiam  nomine  paludem 
efficiunt  tate  longeque  diflusam^iiiii.  6,  §  59)  but  this  is  probably 
nothing  more  than  a  rhetorical  flouriafa.  The  Oxus  Lacns  of  Pliny 
has  of  course  nothing  to  do  with  it,  being  a  lake  (probably  invented 
for  the  occasion)  in  which  the  Oxus  was  supposed  to  have  it«  sonroe. 
(Plln.  vi.  16,  S  48.) 


NOTE  F,  p.  601. 
Ptolemy's  map  of  India. 


^ 


Some  excellent  remarks  on  the  portion  of  Ptolemy's  work  devoted 
to  India,  the  nature  of  the  different  materials  of  which  he  made  urn, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  employed  them,  will  be  fonnd  in 
Colonel  Yule'a  introduotion  to  his  Map  of  India  in  Dr.  Smith's 
Alltu  of  Ancient  Oeography  (pp.  22-24).  These  remarks  are  indeed 
in  great  measure  applicable  to  the  mode  of  proceeding  of  the  Alex- 
andrian geographer  in  many  other  cases  also,  though  the  resnlt  is 
particularly  conspicaons  in  India  Irom  the  fullness  of  the  informa- 
tion— crude  and  undigested  as  it  was — which  ho  had  managed  to 
bring  together.  The  result,  as  presented  to  us  in  the  tables  of 
Ptoltmy,  is  a  mass  of  utter  confusion,  out  of  which  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  extract  in  a  few  instimcea  any  definite  conclusions.  The 
attempt  of  Lassen  (o  identify  the  various  places  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  is  based  throughout  upon  the  fundamental  error  of  ap- 
posing that  that  geographer  poaaessed  a  map  of  India  rimilftr  to 
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OUT  own,  and  that  we  have  only  to  compare  the  ancient  and  modem 
names  in  order  to  connect  the  two.  As  Col.  Yule  justly  observes : 
**  Practically  he  (Lassen)  deals  with  Ptolemy's  compilation  as  if 
that  geographer  bad  possessed  a  collection  of  real  Indian  surveys, 
with  the  data  systematically  co-ordinated.  The  fact  is  that  if  we 
should  take  one  of  the  rude  maps  of  India  thiit  appeared  in  the 
16th  century  (e.g.  in  Mercator  or  in  Linschotenj  draw  lines  of 
latitude  and  longitude,  and  then  more  Ftolemaico  construct  tables 
registering  the  co-ordinates  of  cities,  sources  and  confluences  as 
they  appeared  in  that  map,  this  would  be  the  K>rt  of  material  we 
have  to  deal  with  in  Ptolemy's  India." 

But  in  fact  the  case  is  much  stronger  than  Ool.  Yule  puts  it. 
For  such  a  map  as  he  refers  to,  of  the  16th  century,  however  mde, 
would  give  a  generally  correct  idea  of  the  form  and  configuration 
of  the  Indian  peninsula.  But  this,  as  we  have  seen,  was  utterly 
misconceived  by  Ptolemy.  Hence  he  had  to  fit  his  data  derived 
from  various  sources,  such  as  maritime  and  land  itineraries,  based 
upon  real  experience,  into  a  framework  to  which  they  were  wholly 
unsuited,  and  this  could  only  be  effected  by  some  Procrustean  pro- 
cess, or  rather  by  a  repetition  of  such  processes,  concerning  which 
we  are  left  wholly  in  the  dark. 

Colonel  Yule's  map  of  Ancient  India  is  undoubtedly  by  far  the 
best  that  has  yet  been  produced  :  it  is  indeed  the  only  attempt  to 
interpret  Ptolemy's  data,  upon  which  such  a  map  must  mainly  be 
founded,  upon  anything  like  sound  critical  principles.  But  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  result  is  far  from  encouraging.  So  small  a 
proportion  of  Ptolemy's  names  can  find  a  place  at  all,  and  so  many 
of  those  even  that  appear  on  the  map  are  admitted  by  its  author  to 
rest  upon  very  dubious  authority,  that  we  remain  almost  wholly  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  greater  part  of  his  voluminous  catalogues ;  and 
are  equally  unable  to  identify  the  localities  which  he  meant  to 
designate,  and  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  the  real  value  of  his 
materials. 


NOTE  G,  p.  608. 
IABADIU8. 


The  name  of  Java  has  certainly  some  resemblance  with  labadius, 
supposing  that  to  be  the  correct  form  of  the  name,  and  what  is  of 
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more  conRaqaeiice  Ptolemy  adds  that  it  signifies  "  the  island  of 
barley,"  *  which  is  really  the  meaning  of  the  name  of  Java. 

The  position  in  latitude  assigcod  by  him  to  the  ieland  in  ques- 
tion (8^  degrees  of  south  latitude)  also  agrees  very  well  with  that 
of  Java :  but  bis  geographical  notions  of  these  countries  are  in 
general  bo  vague  and  erroneous  that  little  or  no  value  can  be 
attached  to  this  coincidence. 

On  the  other  hand  the  abundance  of  gold  would  sriit  well  with 
Sumatra,  which  has  alwaj's  been  noled  on  that  account,  while  there 
is  little  or  no  gold  found  in  Java,  The  metropolis  at  its  western 
extremity  would  thus  correspond  with  Acheen,  a  plaoe  that  must 
have  always  been  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  island. 

In  either  case  he  had  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  its  size,  assigning 
it  a  length  of  only  about  100  G.  miles,  while  Java  is  9"  or  640  G. 
miles  in  length,  and  Sumatra  more  than  900  G.  miles. 

It  seems  not  improbable  that  in  this  case,  as  in  several  others,  he 
mixed  up  particulars  which  really  referred  to  the  two  different 
islands,  and  applied  them  to  one  only  :  but  it  is  strange  that  if  he 
had  any  information  concerning  such  islands  as  Sumatra  and  Java, 
he  should  have  no  notion  that  they  were  of  very  large  size,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  had  such  greatly  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  Ceylon. 


i.  2,  S  29,  'laPaitoii  (4  XaB<aioii)  t  (ntfusirtt  Kpteiji  i^itdi. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

OEOOBAPHY  AFTER  PTOLEMY. 


Section  1. — Eistorical  Events. 

§  1.  The  work  of  Ptolemy  nnquestionably  marks  the  culmi- 
nating point  to  which  geographical  science  ever  attained 
among  the  Greeks  or  Romans :  and,  as  in  the  parallel  case  of 
his  great  astronomical  treatise,  it  speedily  obtained  such  a 
reputation  as  almost  entirely  to  supersede  all  other  works 
upon  the  subject.  The  paramount  authority  thus  attributed 
to  it  was  doubtless  owing  in  great  part  to  its  scientific  form 
and  character;  and  in  part  also  to  the  great  and  deserved 
reputation  of  Ptolemy  as  an  astronomer,  which  led  to  an  ex- 
aggerated estimate  of  his  merits  as  a  scientific  geographer. 
But  other  circumstances  contributed  also  to  the  same  result ; 
among  the  foremost  of  which  must  be  placed  the  fact  that  the 
period  of  its  appearance  was  that  when  the  Roman  Empire  was 
at  the  height  of  its  power  and  prosperity,  which  was  speedily 
followed  by  a  decline  in  literature  as  rapid  as  that  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  empire.  The  two  centuries  which  followed  the 
publication  of  Ptolemy's  geography  were  an  age  of  compila- 
tions and  abridgements,  unmarked  by  almost  a  single  work  of 
original  genius  in  the  domain  either  of  literature  or  science. 
The  few  remaining  treatises  of  a  geographical  character  which 
belong  to  this  period  all  partake  of  the  impress  of  this  spirit : 
and  while  they  scarcely  contribute  a  single  point  to  the  exten- 
sion of  geographical  knowledge,  they  show  a  total  absence 
alike  of  critical  sagacity  and  scientific  intelligence. 

§  2.  A  very  brief  notice  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  few 
events  during  the  period  in  question,  which  have  any  imme- 


diate  connection  with  geography.  The  Roman  Empire  had 
already  attained  to  its  utmost  limits ;  uud  no  subsequent 
extension  contributed  to  widen  the  range  of  geographical 
knowledge.  The  wars  of  Marcus  Aurelius  with  the  nations 
north  of  the  Danube,  the  Marcomanni,  Quadi,  lazyges,  and 
Sarmatians  were  for  the  moat  part  of  a  defensive  character, 
and  calculated  rather  to  repel  the  attacks  of  the  barbarians 
than  to  carry  the  Eoman  arms  into  their  country.  It  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  the  accounts  which  represent  these 
simultaneous  incursions  as  the  result  of  a  combined  plan  of 
operations,  or  general  confederacy  among  nations  of  different 
race,  and  widely  spread  through  distant  regions,  have  any 
foundation  in  truth :  but  it  is  certain  at  all  events  that  we 
have  here  the  first  indication  of  that  increasing  pressure  of  the 
barbarians  on  the  northern  frontier  of  the  Ituman  Empire, 
which  was  destined  to  give  the  determining  character  to  the 
three  following  centuries. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  gradual  appearance  among 
these  threatening  foes  of  the  names  that  afterwards  became  so 
distinguished  from  the  part  they  took  in  the  destruction  of 
the  Western  Empire :  but  the  ethnographical  questions  con- 
nected with  them  are  too  complicated  and  uncertain  for  us 
to  enter  upon  them  here.  It  may  suffice  to  mention  that  the 
name  of  the  Vandals,  as  well  aa  that  of  the  Alani,  appears  for 
the  first  time  among  the  invaders  under  M.  Aurelius,  while 
that  of  the  Goths  is  not  found  until  after  the  time  of  Caracalla. 
In  the  reign  of  the  latter  emjreror  also  the  Alemanni  are  men- 
tioned for  the  first  time  among  the  most  formidable  of  the 
German  tribes. 

The  expedition  of  the  Emperor  Severus  into  Britain  (A.n. 
208-211)  is  one  of  the  few  events  of  this  period  which  has 
any  direct  geographical  interest ;  and  concerning  this  unfor- 
tunately our  information  is  only  of  the  most  vague  and 
general  kind,  fiut  it  is  distinctly  stated  by  Dion  Cassius,  a 
contemporary  writer,  that  the  emperor  advanced  with  bis  army 
through  the  wilds  of  the  Caledonians  to  the  extreme  uortbe^i 
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point  of  the  island,  encountering  extreme  difficulties  from  the 
natural  constitution  of  the  country,  but  no  opposition  of  any 
consequence  from  the  natives.^  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
only  name  of  a  British  tribe  mentioned  by  Dion,  except  the 
general  term  of  Caledonians,  is  that  of  the  Maeatse,  an  appella- 
tion not  found  in  any  other  ancient  writer,  but  under  which 
he  appears  to  comprise  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  of 
Scotland  from  the  wall  of  Hadrian  to  the  rampart  of  Anto- 
ninus.^ But  though  he  had  thus  extended  his  triumphant 
progress  to  the  farthest  limits  of  Britain,  Severus  appears  to 
have  seen  the  difficulty  of  retaining  a  permanent  hold  upon 
the  wild  and  remote  regions  of  the  north,  and  contented  him- 
self with  restoring  and  fortifying  the  wall  built  by  Hadrian 
from  the  Solway  to  the  Tyne.' 

§  3.  In  the  East  on  the  contrary  the  wars  of  Severus  and 
his  successors  possess  little  or  no  interest  for  the  geographer. 
They  are  not  related  with  sufficient  fullness  to  be  of  any  use 
in  supplying  or  explaining  the  topographical  details  of  the 
countries  between  the  Euphrates  and  Mount  Zagros,  which 
had  so  long  been  the  field  of  battle  between  the  Bomans  and 
the  Parthians,  and  the  general  features  of  the  campaigns  were 


1  Dion.  Oass.  Ixxvi  11-18.  So  great 
were  the  hardships  and  sufferings  of 
the  troops  that  not  less  than  50,000 
were  said  to  have  perished  in  the 
course  of  the  campaign;  the  natives 
continually  hovering  round  the  army 
and  cutting  off  stragglers,  though  not  a 
battle  was  fought. 

The  emperor  is  reported  to  have  on 
this  occiision  caused  careful  observations 
to  be  made  of  the  position  of  the  sun 
and  the  length  of  the  days  and  niglits 
(Dion.  Cass.  I  e.  13),  but  unfortunately 
the  results  are  not  recorded. 

'  The  MasatiB  are  described  as  '*  im- 
mediately adjoining  the  cross  wall 
which  outs  the  islands  in  two*'  {oUowri 
9k  oi  fi^y  Mcuaroi  wpits  aifrf  rf  itarux^^' 
fiori  t  r^y  yrjiroy  Hxjlf  r^ftyci,  I.  e.  11% 
and  the  Galedom'ans  to  the  north  of 
them.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
8iarc(x*<^A^  ^ore  meant  waa  the  waU  of 


Hadrian,  not  the  rampart  of  Antoninus 
Pius. 

'  ^  Britanniam,  quod  maximum  ejus 
imperii  decns  est,  muro  per  transversam 
innilam  duoto  utrinque  ad  finem  Oceani 
munivit"  Spartiani  8everu$,  o.  IK. 
No  reference  is  here  found  to  the  prv- 
viously  existing  wall  of  Hadrian ;  and 
we  are  left  to  conjecture  as  to  the  re- 
lation between  the  two:  the  author 
employing  the  snme  term  **  mums  **  in 
both  cases.  Another  passage  (c.  22), 
in  which  he  uses  incidentally  the  phrase 
**  jtott  mwmm  apud  vallum  mtMium  in 
Britannia,'*  is  certainly  corrupt,  and  wt 
it  btunds  unintelligible. 

Concerning  the  real  connection  of  the 
work  of  Severus  with  that  of  Hadrian, 
see  Bruce's  Roman  Wall^  chap,  v.,  and 
Hiibner's  Inicriptume9  Britanniem,  pp. 
100-102. 


repeated  again  and  again  with  little  rariatioQ.  Thus  we  find 
Severus  himself  in  the  lirst  instance  (a.d.  195)  advancing, 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  Trajan  had  done,  through 
northern  Mesopotamia  to  the  Tigris,  crossing  that  river  into 
Adiabene,  and  reducing  that  province  to  nominal  subjection. 
In  his  second  expedition  (a.d.  197)  he  achieveJ  more  brilliant 
successes,  but  with  little  permanent  result.  Descending  the 
valley  of  the  Euphrates  in  person,  while  another  army  fol- 
lowed that  of  the  Tigris  through  Adiabene  he  succeeded  in 
making  himself  master  of  the  Parthian  capital  of  Ctesiphon, 
as  well  as  of  the  two  great  cities  of  Seleucia  and  Babylon.* 
But  the  want  of  provisions  compelled  him  to  return,  and 
having  attempted  on  his  homeward  march  to  take  the  strong 
fortress  of  Hatra,  which  had  already  baffled  all  the  efforts  of 
Trajan,  he  met  with  an  ignominious  failure.  Notwithstanding 
this  disaster,  it  seems  certain  that  not  only  the  northern  part 
of  Mesopotamia — including  Edcssa,  Nisibis,  and  Singara — but 
Adiabene  also,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Bomans,  and  were 
for  a  time  again  constituted  as  provinces  and  fonnally  annexed 
to  the  Boman  Empire,  as  they  had  been  by  Trajan, 

It  is  evident  that  at  this  period  the  Parthian  Empire  was 
already  breaking  up  from  internal  dissensions  and  decay.  It 
made  indeed  a  last  struggle  under  its  king  Artabanus,  who  in 
A.D.  217,  after  the  death  of  Caracalla,  defeated  his  succeesor 
Macrinus  in  a  great  battle  near  Nisibis,  which  is  said  to 
have  lasted  throe  whole  days.  But  the  peace  which  followed 
left  the  Bomans  still  in  possession  of  Mesopotamia ;  and  a  few 
years  after  began  the  revolt  of  the  Persian  prince  Artaxenes, 
which  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Parthian  monarchy,  and 
the  final  establishment  of  a  Persian  dynasty. 

5  4.  The  new  monarchy  thus  founded  became  speedily  in- 
volved in  hostilities  with  Bome,  in  which  however  the 
Persians  were  almost  always  victorious,  and  far  from  the 
Boman  emperors  in  the  third  century  extending   the   limits 


'  Dion.  Qua.  Ixxv.  9. 
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of  their  dominions  towards  the  east,  they  not  only  saw 
Armenia  subjected  to  the  Persian  yoke,  but  were  unable  to 
protect  their  own  provinces  against  the  invader.  After  the 
captivity  of  Valerian  (a.d.  260),  the  armies  of  Sapor  overran 
Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Cappadocia,  surprised  and  pillaged  the 
wealthy  city  of  Antioch,  and  reduced,  after  an  obstinate  siege, 
that  of  Cajsarea  in  Cappadocia.*  But  the  Persian  monarch  did 
not  retain  possession  of  the  conquered  provinces ;  and  the  able 
and  vigorous  rule  of  Odenathus,  as  well  as  of  his  successor 
Zenobia,  not  only  established  the  independence  of  their 
capital  of  Palmyra,  but  raised  that  remote  and  secluded  city 
for  a  brief  period  to  be  the  seat  of  an  energetic  and  vigorous 
monarchy,  comprising  the  whole  of  Syria  with  many  of  the 
adjoining  provinces.  The  defeat  of  Zenobia  by  Aurelian  (a.d. 
273)  was  however  followed  by  the  destruction  of  Palmyra,  of 
which  nothing  but  the  splendid  ruins  survived  to  confirm  to 
future  ages  the  record  of  its  transient  prosperity.*  Not  long 
afterwards  (a.d.  283),  if  we  may  trust  the  statement  of  one  of 
the  Augustan  historians,  the  emperor  Gams  not  only  traversed 
the  whole  of  Mesopotamia,  but  actually  took  the  city  of 
Ctesiphon,  so  long  the  capital,  or  at  least  the  royal  residence, 
of  the  Parthian  monarchs.  Internal  dissensions  and  disputes 
about  the  succession  seem  at  this  period  to  have  weakened  the 
Persian  monarchy :  and  under  the  reign  of  Diocletian  the  suc- 
cesses of  Gralerius  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  peace  or  per- 
manent treaty  between  the  two  nations,  by  which  a  large 
portion  of  Mesopotamia  was  ceded  to  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
the  river  Aboras  or  Ghaboras  was  fixed  as  the  limit  between 
the  two  empires,  thus  leaving  the  strong  fortresses  of  Circe- 
sium,  Singara,  and  Nisibis  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans.^ 


*  CsBsarea  was  undoubtedly  at  this 
period  one  of  the  moHt  important  cities 
of  Asia  Minor,  but  the  statement  of 
Zonaras  that  it  was  said  to  contain 
400,000  inhabitants  (Zonar.  xii.  p.  594, 
ed.Bonn),  though  adopted  by  Gibbon, 
appears  to  me  a  g^ross  exaggeration. 

«  Gibbon  (chap,  xi)  justly  remarks 


that  '*  some  English  travellers  from 
Aleppo  dUcovered  the  ruins  of  Palmyra 
about  the  end  of  the  last  century'* 
n691>  They  were  afterwards  fully 
aescribed  and  figured  by  Wood  and 
Dawkins  in  1753 ;  and  have  in  modem 
days  been  visited  b^  many  travellers. 
'  Ciroeeium,  which  was  situated  at 
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But  this  arrangement  did  not  last  long.  The  Persmn 
monarchy  rose  to  renewed  vigour  under  a  second  Sapor; 
and  the  possession  of  Mesopotamia,  and  especially  of  the 
newly  ceded  provinces  became  the  subject  of  almost  continual 
hostilities  during  the  reign  of  Constantius.'  jVfter  the  acces- 
sion of  Julian,  thiit  emperor,  who  had  already  in  the  subor- 
dinate position  of  Caasar  distinguished  himself  in  wars  against 
the  jVJemanni  and  other  barbarians  on  the  frontiers  of  Gaul, 
undertook  on  expedition  against  the  Persians,  in  which  ho 
hoped  to  rival  the  fame  of  Trajan,  if  not  of  Alexander  himself. 
His  success  was  indeed  far  from  corresponding  to  his  hopes, 
and  as  he  did  not  advance  beyond  Cteaiphon,  his  proceedings 
could  not  throw  any  new  light  ou  the  geography  of  Asia.  But 
as  we  possess  in  this  instance  a  detailed  account  of  his  cajn- 
paign  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who  himself  accompanied 
the  army,  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  steps  of  his  progress 
with  those  of  the  younger  Cyrus  and  Alexander  the  Great.* 

5  5.  Setting  out  from  Antioeh,  in  the  spring  of  363,  he 
proceeded  by  way  of  Bercea  (Aleppo)  and  Hierapolis  to  the 
Euphrates,  which  he  crossed  at  the  customary  place  of  passage 
(Zeugma),  and  advanced  to  Carrbo^,  a  place  of  evil  note  among 


tha  coDflnenoe  of  thp  ChnlwrHs  with 
the  Euphrates,  was  Hrat  fortified  by 
Diocletian  (Ammioii.  Marcell  iiiii.  5). 
The  strongholdg  of  Nisibig  and  SiDgara 
boA  tlieady  flguml  in  earlier  vara,  and 
have  beeti  repeatedly  mealioned.  (Sue 
Chnpter  XXVI.  p.  .-iOa.) 

It  may  lie  nnliced  that  no  miDtioti  of 
Tigranocerta  uaeiim  during  Ihoso  luter 
wars  betnetn  the  KomaDs  and  tboir 
eastern  neighbours.  Tl:e  city  had  pro- 
bably ceaMsd  to  uiiat. 

*  It  is  tu  the  iiitercBt  exoited  by  these 
«aJB  tliat  we  an?  inclfbted  for  the  pub- 
licHtion  at  tliis  period  of  theliUle  work 
CiUlod  the  '' Ilinerarium  AlmaTidri," 
dedicated  by  its  aDunymoiu  aalljor  to 
tlie  empemr  CoListantiuB,  vhieh   was 

Sublishtd  tor  (lie  first  time  by  OBrdinal 
Eai  in  1817.  Notwithetaniling  ita 
title  it  is  ratbcr  an  abrid}ted  bistory  of 
AleiBoder's  campidgiu  tban    a    gix>- 


gr«phiral  treatise,  but  it  is  equally 
worthlesa  from  eitlier  point  of  viuw. 
The  author  had,  as  he  telle  ub,  compiiid 
a  siiDilur  Bceonnt  of  the  expedition  of 
Trajan  to  the  East,  which  eoutd  hatdlt 
have  failed  to  be  uf  some  vtkloc,  as  we 
1)OsBtiia  DO  delBil«]  record  of  his  csm- 
pniguB.  But  this  is  unfortunately  lost. 
{'l^iie  Itinerariam  AiexandriwnprraiBd 
by  0.  MQller  nionng  the  Scriplonn  dt 
Rebtii  Alexandri,  appcndeil  lu  hu 
edition  of  Arrinn.     Paris,  1S46.) 

■  For  this  campaign  «e  have  the  un- 
usual advaotage  of  pOBsesBing  two  de- 
tailed narratives,  that  of  ZoHimiiB  (liL 
12-!)1)  bvinx  well  worthy  of  comparison 
with  that  of  AnimtanitB  (xxiii-xxr.). 
Tlio  latter  writer,  BotwitbBtaQding  bis 
itiflat<?d  and  rhetorieal  style,  appean  to 
,'  be  a  truatnorthj  autborily,  bot  nnfor- 
I  tuDulely  his  geographic«l  stutranouta 
are  apt  to  bo  loose  oiid  iudefiuitet 
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the  Romsns  from  its  connection  with  the  ill-fated  expedition 
of  Crassus.  From  hence  he  despatched  two  of  his  generals 
with  30,000  men  to  the  Tigris,  with  orders  to  cross  that  river, 
and  descend  through  the  provinces  on  its  left  bank,  Gordyene 
and  Adiabene,  so  aa  to  meet  the  main  army  under  the  walla  of 
Ctesiphou.  He  himself  turned  abruptly  to  the  south,  and 
again  reached  the  Euphrates  at  the  city  of  Calliuicum,  which 
had  been  founded  by  the  Seleucidan  kings  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  river  Belias,  and  from  whence  he  descended 
the  course  of  the  Euphrates  to  Circesium,  the  frontier  fortress 
of  the  Roman  territory.  From  thence  he  followed  the  valley 
of  the  great  river  as  fur  aa  a  place  called  Thillutha,  a  strong 
fortress  on  an  island,  surrounded  by  the  Euphrates,  which  on 
account  of  the  strength  of  its  position  was  able  to  defy  the 
arms  of  Julian.'  The  Emperor  however  pushed  on  as  far  as  a 
Tillage  called  Macepracta,  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
ancient  wall  which  had  been  carried  across  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  Tigris,  the  ruins  of  which  were  still  visible.*  It  was  at 
this  point  that  a  great  canal  called  the  Naarmalcha,  or  the 
Boyal  river,  conveyed  a  large  part  of  the  waters  of  the  Eu- 
phrates into  the  Tigris,  and  it  was  by  this  channel,  or  a 
branch  of  it,  that  Julian  was  able  to  transport  his  fleet  from 
the  one  river  to  the  other,  as  Trajan  had  previously  done.' 


Tliilliitha  is  identified  with  a  ptaco 
cttUol  Thelbc  or  Tilbeh,  wliere  thora 

OQ  •  ■moll  island  in  ttie  EuplirateB, 
•boat  6  miles  belnw  Auoh  or  AnaLbo 
(ChesDey's  Euphralrj;  toL  i.  p.  57).  It 
ia  UK'utloned  by  Isidnre  of  CbacBK 
ISltdhnt.  Farlk  §  1)  uD<ior  the  DBoie  of 
liiilBbiu,  aa  a  plate  wliere  a.  treaaury 
vaa  kept  by  tlie  Partbiaa  kings.  But 
it  is  probable  tbat  il«  streugtb  and  im- 
portance arc  much  eiaggented  by 
AmmiamiB. 

'  "Ad  YLcmn  Macepracta  jjervou it, 
ill  quo  seniiruta  murorum  vestigia  vide- 
bwitui,  qui  pilBcis  tt^ml)oriblu  in  spalia 
Innga  prolenii  tueri  ab  extemis  iueai- 
sionibuE  Aisyriiiiii  dioebaDtur."  Aiu- 
T.  2,  %  6.  These  were  evidently 
'   9  or  tliu  null,  which  tra- 


Tereed  Babylouia  in  this  part  from  the 
Euphmtes  to  tbe  Tigris,  aod  the  niiiis 
of  wbicb,  aaw  called  by  tbe  Arabs  Sidd 
Niiurud,  may  still  he  tiocod  throiiKh 
great  part  of  itit  oxtent.  (See  Loyard's 
A'ineceh  and  Baiylon,  pp.  471,  578; 
and  the  Joarnat  of  Oeoijr.  Soeiety,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  445-6,  473-^.}  It  woa  wholly 
distiaut  from  the  Median  Wall  of  Xeno- 
phon,  with  which  it  has  often  been  con- 
fuunded.  (See  Cbapler  X.  Note  L, 
p.  370.) 

'  There  ia  great  coiifasioD  in  regard 
to  this  canal.  It  is  described  by  Amai- 
anns  aa  quitting  the  EuphrateB  close 
to  Macepracta,  which  would  agree  with 
the  cut  now  kauwa  aa  the  Saklawiyeh 
ooDiil :  but  that  at  present  termed  tbe 
Nnhr  el  Melik  (oyidently  the  same 
uatDO  with  the  Naarmatcba  of  Ammi- 


The  topographical  details  of  this  part  of  hia  operations  are 
very  obscure,  but  it  would  appear  that  several  of  the  towns  in 

this  part  of  the  country  had  been  strongly  fortified,  and 
opposed  a  vigorous  resistance  to  the  Roman  arms,'  Julian 
however  reduced  several  of  these  strongholds  in  succession, 
and  succeeded  in  establishing  himself  with  nis  army  under  the 
walls  of  Ctesiphon,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris.  But  the 
fortifications  of  the  capital  were  so  strong  as  to  defy  all  hia 
efforts,  and  he  was  compelled  to  commence  his  retreat  through 
the  provinces  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,'  Here  he  was 
harassed  on  all  sides  by  the  light  troops  of  Sapor,  and  in  one 
of  these  skirmishes  was  himself  mortally  wounded.  The  anay 
continued  its  retreat  under  the  command  of  Jovian,  and  re- 
joined the  Tigris  at  Samara,  but  was  unable  to  cross  that  river, 
and  after  following  its  banks  as  far  as  a  place  called  Dura,  the 
new  emperor  found  himself  compelled  to  purchase  a  treaty  of 
peace,  and  the  retreat  of  his  army,  by  giving  up  to  the  Persian 
monarch  the  five  provinces  across  the  Euphrates,  which  had 
been  ceded  to  the  Eomans  by  his  grandfather.' 


anuBl  woe  considHnibl;  fartbor  south. 
But  it  ia  this  lut  caiml,  now  in  great 
part  dry,  which  led  direct  to  Selencla 
and  Cteaiphon,  and  which  must  there- 
tore  in  all  probability  be  the  one  by 
which  Julian  fouvayed  his  fleet  into 
the  Tt^B  (AmmiBn.  sxiv.  6).  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  in  the  uolee  to  the 
AiiBba.-:id  of  Xen  opbon,  the  imposBi  bility 
of  idL-Dtifying  these  artificial  channels 
by  which  the  whole  plain  of  Babylonia 
ia  intersected  in  all  direetiona,  nnd  which 
have  been  made  tuid  remade  by  snc- 
cessive  rulers  iti  all  ages,  while  fmm 
the  uature  of  the  suil  they  quickly  be- 
coiue  drysa  won  an  they  are  ncgtccted. 
'  It  is  remarkable  that  none  of  the 
cities  or  fortresses  which  flgnre  in  this 
pert  of  the  operations  of  Julinn  are 
mentioned  by  any  pceoeding  writer. 
pBrisabor  or  Persabors,  aa  it  ia  oallud 
by  ZoBimus  (iii.  IT),  may  however  be 
probably  pluced  on  the  site  of  the 
modem  Aubar,  near  Felujah ;  but  fhore 
ia  uotiiitig  by  whieh  to  identify  Mao- 
xnmaldio.  failed  l>y  AmtnJBDua  "a 
lar^o  city  ocd  surrounded  with  strong   ' 


waUa"  (Miv.  4,  §  2).  On  the  other 
hand  lie  himself  tells  us  that  Ooche  wia 
the  same  with  Beleucia  ("  Ooche,  quam 
Seleui^iam  notniuunl."  lb.  5,  §  3),  but 
it  appears  to  have  been  no  more  thao  a 
fortress,  occupying  probably  a  part  only 
of  the  site  of  that  great  oomincrcUl 
city,  which  three  centoriea  before  bod 
been  one  of  the  most  populous  cities  of 

•  Itia,aj    "  "" 

easy  to  um  , 

been  three  times  token  by  the  prede- 
(lessorfl  of  Julian  oould  in  bis  lime  have 
become  so  entirely  impregnable;  and 
it  may  W(?I1  suggest  a  doubt  whether 
theniostrecent  capture  by  Carua,  which 
is  attested  only  by  a  pasaiug  notice  in 
the  Auguetan  HiHloriaus,  is  rtally  en- 
titled to  be  received  aa  a  historical 
fact.  Ctesiphou  had  however  oertaiuly 
been  taken  boib  by  Tnjanand  Soverns, 
but  it  may  well  have  been  more  strongly 
fortified  by  the  new  Persian  dynuaty, 

'  The  localitlea  on  the  Tigris  men- 
tioitml  in  connection  with  tbe  r 
of  the  Boman  army  u 


connection  with  tbe  mtro^,^— 
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The  expedition  of  Julian  was  the  last  in  the  long  series  of 
similar  campaigns  carried  on  by  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  and  which  have 
given  a  peculiar  interest  to  those  regions.  All  the  attempts 
of  the  Eoman  emperors  to  extend  their  dominion  in  that 
direction  had  either  proved  altogether  failures,  or  had  led  only 
to  the  establishment  of  a  temporary  and  precarious  sovereignty. 
The  ignominious  treaty  concluded  by  Jovian  left  the  Euphrates 
still  the  boundary  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  in  accordance  with 
the  wise  precept  of  its  original  founder. 

§  6.  Nor  was  the  prudent  foresight  of  Augustus  less  justified 
in  the  case  of  the  European  provinces.  Here  indeed  the  limits 
of  the  Bhine  and  the  Danube  had  been  for  a  time  materially 
transgressed;  first,  by  the  gradual  annexation  of  the  tract 
known  as  the  Agri  Decumates,  extending  from  the  Bhine  at 
Mayence  to  the  Danube  at  Batisbon ;  and  far  more  largely  by 
the  addition  of  the  extensive  province  of  Dacia.  But  this 
last  acquisition,  though  permanently  annexed  by  Trajan,  and 
reduced  in  form  to  the  condition  of  a  Eoman  province,  was 
hardly  really  occupied  as  such,  and  its  limits  were  vague  and 
imperfectly  defined.^  We  are  told  that  Hadrian  himself  was 
desirous  to  have  abandoned  it,  as  he  did  the  provinces  lately 
acquired  by  Trajan  beyond  the  Euphrates :  and  after  the  time 
of  M.  Aurelius  it  became  at  once  the  theatre  and  the  cause  of 
incessant  wars  with  the  neighbouring  barbarians.  At  length 
Aurelian,  while  he  for  a  time  established  the  supremacy  of  the 
Eoman  arms  in  this  quarter,  judged  it  prudent  to  abandon  the 
nominal  sovereignty  of  a  province  which  he  was  unable  to 
defend,  and  withdrew  all  attempt  at  Eoman  administration 
beyond  the  Danube  (a.d.  274).* 

The  period  at  which  the  Agri  Decumates  (which  had  never 


sent  no  geographical  difficulties.  Sa- 
mara, where  the  army  first  returned  to 
the  Tigris,  and  attempted  the  passage 
of  tho  river,  was  a  place  of  importance 
under  the  Caliphs  of  Bagdad,  and  is 
still  called  Samaria.    Dura  also  still 


retains  its  ancient  name,  as  Dur ;  about 
20  miles  above  Samara. 

'  See  Chapter  XXYL  p.  504,  and 
Note  A,  p.  516. 

*  Vopisc.  Aurelian,  39. 


been  formally  included  in  a  Koman  province)  were  wrested 
from  the  Empire,  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty ;  but  it 
was  probably  the  result  of  many  successive  struggles.  The 
work  appears  to  have  been  complete  before  the  time  of  Probos 
(&.D.  27Q)  and  in  the  subsequent  wars  of  Julian  with  the 
Germans  we  find  the  Rhine  recognized  as  the  established 
boundary  between  Gaul  and  Germany.* 

§  7,  In  one  instance  only  were  the  boundaries  of  the  Itoman 
dominion  for  a  short  time  extended :  and  even  this  case  rests 
upon  doubtful  authority.  The  island  of  Britain,  which  appears 
to  have  for  some  time  enjoyed  a  period  of  tranquillity,  and 
imbibed  a  large  portion  of  that  Roman  civilization  which  was 
so  deeply  infused  into  the  neighbouring  Gauls,  had  begun,  aa 
early  aa  the  reign  of  Constantine,  to  be  harassed  and  even 
devastated  by  the  incursions  of  the  barbarian  tribes  in  the 
northern  portions  of  the  island — who  now  for  the  first  time 
appear  under  the  name  of  Picts  and  Scots,  instead  of  that  of 
Caledonians,  with  which  the  Romans  were  previously  familiar' 
— while  their  coasts  were  ravaged  by  the  piratical  depredations 
of  the  Saxons.  Mutters  at  length  assumed  so  serious  an  aspect 
that  in  A.D.  367  Theodosins,  the  ablest  general  of  the  empire, 
was  dispatched  by  Valentinian  1.  to  Britain  to  restore  the 
Roman  power  in  the  island.  This,  we  are  t«Id,  he  did  so 
effectually  that  he  not  only  cleared  the  established  provinces 
of  the  barbarian  invaders,  but  drove  them  back  beyond  the 
farthest   limits   then   occupied,   and   constituted   oat   of    the 


*  Conoerning  these  A^  Deciitnates, 
the  wbolo  histor;  or  which  ii  very  ob- 
Bcuio,  I  can  onl;  refer  mj  r(«ders  to 
Ukert  (Otfnnanien,  pp.  267-285). 

'  Ot  oonrso  I  do  not  mean  by  this 
expresainn  to  oeaume  the  much  disputed 
ooDolasion  tliat  the  I'iett  and  Scots 
were  i-thnngraphicallj  t)ie  same  people 
with  thu  CaledomanH.  lint  itia  oertuin 
that  while  in  Taoitus  we  read  only  of 
OiiledoniaDB  aa  tbe<  Inhabitants  of 
Northern  Britaiu.  und  their  naiue  ia 
atill  found  in  Pt'ileuiy  <li.  S.  §  12),  oa 
well  oa  ill  Dion  Cni-ins  an  octaaion  of 


the  expedition  of  SoTBrua  (Ixxri.  IS, 
1»),  v,-u  Und  the  Picti  and  8ootti  •>- 
■uming  the  Bome  promiiient  poailion 
in  the  page*  of  Ammianiu  (uTiL  8) 
together  with  tlie  Attaootti,  a  name 
wliioh  ii  not  found  in  any  aiibaequent 
hiatorian.  It  is  in  reference  to  this 
expedition  of  Tlioudoaiua  also  timt  we 
Snd  the  PiotB  and  8coIr  intnxlDced  in 
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territory  thus  recovered,  a  fifth  province,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Yalentia.^  It  has  been  generally  assumed  by 
modem  historians,  and  writers  on  ancient  geography,  that  the 
province  thus  recovered  extended  from  the  Tyne  and  the  Wall 
of  Hadrian  to  the  rampart  of  Antoninus  across  the  isthmus 
between  the  Firths  of  Clyde  and  Forth,  so  as  to  comprise 
Northumberland  and  the  lowlands  of  Scotland:  and  though 
the  expressions  of  Ammianus  are  too  vague  and  general  to 
indicate  this  conclusion  with  any  certainty,  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  plausible  explanation.  It  is  certain  at  all  events  that 
a  province  of  the  name  of  Yalentia  continued  to  subsist  in 
Britain  until  the  island  was  finally  abandoned  by  the  Romans 
in  A.D.  409.' 


Section  2. — Cheek  Writers. 

§  1.  Amokq  the  writers  on  geographical  subjects  subsequent 
to  Ptolemy  the  first  place  is  undoubtedly  due  to  Pausanias, 
whose  Description,  or,  as  it  may  be  more  properly  termed. 
Itinerary  of  Greece,  stands  alone  among  the  monuments  of 
ancient  literature.*  The  object  of  the  author  was,  however,  an 
archaeological,  not  a  geographical,  description  of  the  country, 
and  the  arrangement  is  so  strictly  that  of  an  itinerary,  that 
he  never  pauses  to  give  anything  like  a  general  sketch  or 
outline  of  the  physical  and  geographical  features  of  each 
district,  even  when  these  are  so  remarkable  as  in  the  case  of 
Corinth  or  Laconia.  Defective  as  is  the  description  of  Greece 
by  Strabo  in  these  respects,  that  of  Pausanias  is  still  more 
deficient  in  everything  like  geographical  insight  into  his 
subject :  and  invaluable  as  is  his  work  to  the  topographer  and 


*  AmmianiiB,  xxviii.  3,  §  7. 

*  See  Note  A,  p.  672. 

*  PauBanias  was  nearly  eontempo- 
rary  with  Ptolemy,  though  somewhat 
youDger.  He  flourished  during  the 
reignd  of  Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pius,  and 
M.  Aurelius ;  and  as  he  in  one  passage 


(yiii.  43)  refers  to  the  yiotories  of  M. 
Aurelius  over  the  Sarmatians,  his  work 
could  not  have  been  completed  before 
the  year  aj>.  176.  (See  Clinton's  FatL 
Bom,  ad  ann.  125, 176 ;  and  the  arricle 
Pausanias  in  Dr.  Smith's  Hiogr,  Diet.) 
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autiqiKirian  at  the  present  day,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  add 
anything  to  the  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  Greece  (in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word),  which  we  should  derive  from  other 
eources.  It  may  be  supposed,  indeed,  that  Fausanias  assumed 
hia  readers  to  be  already  acquainted  with  the  main  characters 
and  features  of  a  country  ao  well  known  as  Greece  ;  but  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  omission  was  owing  mainly  to  his  own 
turn  of  mind,  which  was  almost  exclusively  archteological  and 
mythological.  His  work  presents  many  points  of  resemblance 
with  that  of  Herodotus,'  though  wanting  all  the  higher 
qualities  which  have  given  immortality  to  the  historian  of 
Halicarnassus  :  but  the  manner  in  which  he  continually  takes 
occasion  to  introduce  digressions  upon  various  subjects,  often 
very  slightly  connected  with  the  objects  that  give  rise  to  them, 
not  only  reminds  one  strongly  of  the  similar  practice  of 
Herodotus,  but  is  almost  unquestionably  the  result  of  direct 
imitation. 

§  2.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  these  digressions  are  of  a 
mythological  character :  others  refer  to  historical  events  con- 
nected with  the  monuments  which  he  is  describing :  in  a  few 
cases  only  has  he  thus  given  us  incidental  notices  of  distant 
countries  or  nations,  some  of  which  are  curious  and  interesting : 
not  indeed  for  the  information  they  convey,  but  as  showing 
the  amount  of  knowledge  possessed  by  a  highly  cultivated 
Greek  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  remoter  por- 
tions of  the  inhabited  world.  The  most  important  of  these 
passages  is  one  where,  after  speaking  of  the  Ethiopians  as 
supposed  to  dwell  on  the  shores  of  the  Ocean  river,  he  proceeds 
to  disprove  this  idea  at  considerable  length.^  "  The  Ocean  (he 
tells  us)  is  not  a  river,  but  a  sea,  the  most  distant  of  all  that 
are  navigated,  and  the  people  that  dwell  on  its  shores  are 
the  Iberians  and  Celts ;  besides  which  it  contains  the  island  of 


■  Paiuan.  i.  S3.  Sj  i-d.  Thin  diB- 
cnssion  ia  introdurea  on  oceaeion  of  the 
Bculptuioa  on  a  goblet,  auppoaed  to 
repieaent  ths  Gthiapiana. 


'  Theee  are  well  brought  out  by  Mr. 
ToKer  in  his  eioellent  remarks  oa  the 
characterifltica  of  Pauaaoias  aa  a,  writer, 
in  bia  Lectvm  on  lite  Orography  of 
Gratee,  p.  26. 
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,  the  Brettani.     The  remotest  of  the  Ethiopians  above  Syene 

.  extending  to  the  Erythraean  Sea  are  the  Ichthyophagi,  and  the 

.  gulf  around  which  they  dwell  is  called  that  of  the  Ichthyo- 

^  phagi.     It  is  those  who  inhabit  Meroe  and  what  is  called  the 

/  Ethiopian  plain,  that  are  the  most  just :  it  is  they  also  who 

,  possess  the  Table  of  the  Sun.^     But  these  have  no  sea,  nor  any 

,  other  river  except  the  Nile.     There  are  also  other  Ethiopians 

^  adjoining  the  Mauri,  who  extend  ad  far  as  the  Nasamones. 

For  the  Nasamones,  whom  Herodotus  calls  Atlantes,  and  other 

geographers  Lixitse,  are  the  most  distant  of  all  the  Libyan 

nations  adjoining  Mount  Atlas  :  they  do  not  grow  any  crops, 

,  but  live  upon  the  wild  vines.    But  neither  these  Ethiopians 

nor  the  Nasamones  have  any  river  at  all :  for  the  waters  that 

flow  from  Mount  Atlas,  though  giving  rise  to  three  streams,  do 

not  form  any  considerable  river,  but  are  quickly  swallowed  up 

in  the  sands.     Thus  the  Ethiopians  do  not  dwell  upon  any 

river  except  the  Ocean." 

He  then  adds  that  many  persons  considered  the  water  flow- 
ing &om  Mount  Atlas,  which  was  lost  in  the  sands,  to  reappear 
again  and  give  rise  to  the  Egyptian  Nile.  He  describes 
Mount  Atlas  itself  as  so  lofty  that  its  summits  touched  the 
heavens,  and  inaccessible  on  account  of  the  waters  and  forests 
with  which  it  was  everywhere  covered.  The  slopes  of  it  facing 
the  Nasamones  were  well  known,  but  the  side  towards  the  sea 
had  not,  so  far  as  he  knew,  been  visited  by  any  navigator.® 

§  3.  Such  is  the  curious  medley  of  information  which  a 
writer  like  Pausanias  thought  it  worth  while  to  give  to  his 
reade^rs  as  "  the  result  of  his  inquiries  "  concerning  the  interior 


'  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  the 
reader  that  these  statementa  refer  to 
the  account  of  the  Macrobion  Ethi- 
opians, given  by  Herodotus  (iiL  17). 
But  it  is  singular  that  Pausanias  rejects 
without  explanation  the  statement  of 
the  historian  that  these  Ethiopians 
dwelt  '*upon  the  sea  to  the  south  of 
Libya."    (See  Chapter  VUI.  p.  272.) 

•  Id.  ibid.  §§  6-7.    The  notion  of  the 
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reappearance  of  the  river  from  Mount 
Atlas,  as  the  Nile  is  evidently  the  same 
idea  in  an  imperfect  form  as  the  theory 
of  Juba.  But  the  strange  c-onfusion 
which  led  him  to  transfer  the  Nasa- 
mones to  the  foot  of  the  Western  Atlas 
is  wholly  unexplaiiied.  He  appears 
to  have  confounded  them  with  the 
Gietulians. 

2  V 
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of  Africa,  and  the  different  tribes  of  Ethiopians.  In  another 
passage  he  tells  us  that  the  Galatte  or  Gauls  dwelt  at  the 
extremity  of  Europe,  on  a  sea  of  great  extent,  the  opposite 
shores  of  which  were  unknown,  and  which  was  affected  by 
tides,  and  contained  monsters  quite  unlike  anything  found  in 
other  seaa.  It  was  through  their  land  that  the  Eridanua 
flowed,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  daughters  of  the  Sun 
mourned  the  fate  of  their  brother  Phaethon,  They  were 
originally  called  Kelts  (Keltoi),  and  it  was  only  in  later  times 
that  they  came  to  be  known  as  Galata;."  He  elsewhere  says 
that  the  Thraciana  were  the  most  numerous  of  all  nations, 
except  the  Kelts ;  but  that  in  his  time  the  Thracians  were  all 
subdued  by  the  Romans,  and  the  Kelts  also,  so  far  as  their 
laud  was  worth  having,  but  some  parts  of  it  were  neglected  by 
the  Romans  on  account  of  the  excessive  cold  and  the  barren- 
ness of  the  soil.'  Again,  iu  another  passage  he  gives  a  curious 
account  of  the  arms  and  manners  of  the  Sauromatre  or  Sarma- 
tians  : '  a  people  who  had  lately  attracted  much  attention  by 
the  war  waged  against  them  by  M.  Aurelius. 

But  the  moat  interesting  of  these  incidental  notices  of 
distant  countries,  is  that  relating  to  the  Seres  and  the  produc- 
tion of  silk,  in  respect  to  which  he  was  better  informed  than 
any  preceding  writer,  as  he  was  aware  that  it  was  not  produced, 
as  generally  believed,  from  the  bark  of  a  tree,  but  by  an  insect, 
which  was  kept  and  fed  for  the  purpose  by  the  Seres.'  At  the 
same  time  his  geographical  knowledge  of  their  position  was 
extremely  vague.     He  says  in  the  first  instance  that  Seria  was 


•  i.  *,  s  1. 

'  L  9,  §  5.  This  dovbtlesa  rsfen  to 
tbe  GarmoDB,  who  were  gcnemlly  cod- 
Fbunded  wiUt  the  Gaule  by  Oruek 
writers. 

'  i.  21,  g§  5,  6.  It  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  he  is  correct  in  Bluting  that 


the  I 


e  of  irai 


D  the 


Sarmatiaos  in  his  da;. 

■  vi.26,§§G-8.  Thedetailsnhichbe 
adds  are  however  al together  erronuuuB, 
aa  vta  out  unDBtiiml.  Ub  denciibeH 
the  Hilk-iroimsuaakiliduf  smjU  aULmal 


I   (fwA^iaf}  living  in  the  euth,  and  about 

twice  as  big  aa  a  beetle  (joiiOvpcj},  but 

I   in  general  appcurance  more  lesembliug 

I   a  spider,  and  bating  eight  fvet,  like 

apidera.   They  wore  kept  bj  the  Seres  in 

huusea  built  for  the  parpoae,  and  lived 

four  years,  duriiie  which  tliey  were  fed 

on  millet  (fkvixov) ;  but  in  the  flftli  y,^ 

I   they  were  supplied  with  a  kind  of  reed, 

of  which  they  were  esoeBsively  fopd, 

and  witli  whioli  tliey  gorged  tbenuelves 

I   till  thef  burst, and  then  the  tlireail  which 

I   they  had  spun  wau  found  within  tlieni. 


J 
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known  to  be  an  island  in  the  inmost  recess  of  the  Erythrajiiu 

Sea :  but  adds  that  according  to  some  accounts,  it  was  not  an 

island  surrounded  by  the  sea,  but  one  formed  by  the  two  arms 

f  a  river  called  the  Ser,  after  the  same  manner  as  the  Delta 

iiof  Egypt.     Still  more  strangely  he  states  that  the  Seres,  as 

r  Trell  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  islands  of  Abasca  and 

Bea,  were  of  Ethiopian  race  (!) :   though  others  said  that 

[  they  were  not  Ethiopians,  but  Scythians  mixed  with  Indians. 

These  statements  of  Pausanias  suffice  to  show  how  imperfect 
I  and  erroneous  were  the  views  entertained  even  by  cultivated 
I  literary  men  concerning  the  remoter  regions  of  the  world :  and 
how  little  the  amount  of  geographical  knowledge  actuEilIy 
possessed  by  such  writers  as  Ptolemy  and  Marinua  of  Tyre  was 
diffused  through  the  Greek  and  Boman  world  in  the  second 
century. 

§  i.  The  work  of  Pausanias,  which  we  have  just  been  con- 
sidering, was  almost  contemporary  with  that  of  Ptolemy,  and 
its  author  was  in  all  probability  unacquainted  with  the 
writings  of  the  great  Alexandrian  astronomer.  But  with  this 
single  exception,  the  geographical  literature  of  the  Greeks — if 
such  a  name  can  be  given  to  it — during  the  three  centuries 
that  followed  the  publication  of  Ptolemy's  work,  consisted  of 
nothing  but  dry  and  meagre  abridgements,  or  clumsy  compila- 
tions from  previously  existing  materials.  There  were  indeed 
few  opportunities  of  making  any  real  addition  to  the  domain 
of  positive  geography :  but  it  is  evident  that  any  one  imbued 
with  the  true  spirit  of  a  geographer  would  have  seen  the 
necessity  of  combining  the  dry  skeleton  furnished  by  Ptolemy 
with  such  a  descriptive  account  of  the  various  countries  and 
their  leading  natural  features  as  had  been  already  supplied  by 
Strabo  within  a  more  limited  range.  But  no  one  appL'ared 
that  was  able  to  accomplish  this  task :  nor,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  was  it  ever  attempted.  The  great  popularity  of  Ptolemy 
appears  to  have  had  the  effect  of  leading  his  successors  to 
suppose  that  the  work  of  the  geographer  was  completed,  and 
ihat  when  once  the  materials  had  been  collected  for  laying 

2  c  2 
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down  with  tolerable  correctness  on  a  map  the  different  portions 
of  tlio  earth's  surface,  there  was  no  more  to  be  done.  The 
work  of  Strabo,  so  much  valued  in  later  times,  was  treated  with 
unaccountable  neglect :  and  the  whole  science  of  geography 
was  reduced  to  a  mere  enumeration  of  names  and  distances. 

§  5.  Among  these  later  Greek  geographers,  whose  works 
have  been  in  part  at  least  preserved  to  us,  the  chief  place  is 
perhaps  due  to  Mabciantis  of  Heraclea,  who  was  the  author 
of  several  works  of  considerable  extent,  which,  had  they  been 
preserved  to  us  entire,  would  have  been  not  without  some 
value,*  The  most  important  of  these  13  that  which  he  terms 
the  Periplus  of  the  Outer  Sea,  in  which  he  undertakes  to  give 
a  complete  Periplus  or  Description  of  the  Coasts  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Ocean,  together  with  the  principal  islands  con- 
tained in  them.  With  regartl  to  the  Inner  Sea,°  which  ex- 
tended from  the  Straits  of  Hercules  between  Europe  and 
Africa,  many  writers,  he  tells  us,  had  composed  similar  Peripli, 
of  which  ho  regarded  that  by  Artemidonis  of  Ephesus  as  the 
clearest  and  most  accurate.  Of  this  he  had  composed  a  com- 
plete epitome,  divided  like  his  original  into  eleven  books :  but 
as  Artemidorus  was  imperfectly  acquainteil  with  the  geography 
of  the  more  distant  regions  of  the  world,  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  add  two  other  books  containing  a  similar  description  of 
the  two  external  seas,  or  the  Eastern  and  Western  Oceans. 
This  is  in  reality,  notwithstanding  that  he  makes  consideiahle 
parade  of  having  consulted  all  available  sources,  a  mere  com- 
pilation from  Ptolemy,  or  rather  from  an  author  named  Pro- 
tagoras, who  is  otherwise  unknown  to  us,  but  who,  as  we  learn 


"  Nothing  ia  known  witli  any  cet- 
tiint^  oonDeming  tbe  period  at  which 
Mnicianiui  nioti.      Dr.  C.  Miiller  ia 
content  to  acquloace  in  tlie  opinion  of 
HiJmoidiu    and    Holsteniua    that    ' 
Bourishud  about  tiie  begianing  or  I 
5tli  cenniry  (a.d.  40(MIO) :  hut  it  mi 
bo  tulmittiH]    thitt    this   oonduaiuu 
merel;  conjectural. 

It  mnj  bo  obaeired  that  even 


late  B  vHter  as  HareiBnus  had  iu>  dia- 
tinctiTe  name  Cor  the  Mrdltcrrtineaii, 
and  Donld  only  deaignutu  it  u  "  the  ■ 
Inner  Sea"  (^  '"•  Od^atraa),  or  still 
more  precisely  at  "tbe  sea  mthin  tlie 
Columna  of  Hercules "  (4  ttrln  "H^- 

It  is  more  remarkable  that  lie  nowhere 
employs  the  name  of  Atlnntia  in  Lrout- 
iog  of  the  Western  Oown. 
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from  Marcianus  himself^  had  as  it  were  recctst  the  tables  of 
Ptolemy  into  another  form,  so  as  to  give  the  distances  from  one 
point  to  another  in  stadia,  instead  of  fixing  the  points  themselves 
by  their  supposed  latitude  and  longitude.  The  effect  of  this  is 
to  present  the  results  in  a  more  popular  and  easily  intelligible, 
though  less  scientific,  form ;  and  the  work  of  Marcianus  must 
have  had  considerable  advantages  for  the  ordinary  student  of 
geography  in  his  day.  But  when  we  come  to  examine  it  in 
detail,  we  find  that  it  adds  almost  nothing  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  external  oceans  and  their  shores,  which  could  not  be 
derived  by  a  careful  student  from  the  statements  of  Ptolemy 
himself.  This  is  particularly  striking  in  the  case  of  the 
farthest  regions  of  the  east,  where  the  progress  of  discovery 
had  been  so  rapid  and  the  knowledge  possessed  by  Ptolemy 
was  so  far  in  advance  of  that  of  his  predecessors,  that  one 
might  reasonably  have  hoped  for  some  still  farther  extension 
of  that  knowledge.  But  the  result  is  quite  the  contrary  :  and 
it  is  evident  that  neither  Marcianus,  nor  Protagoras,  from 
whom  he  more  inmiediately  copied,  had  any  sources  of  infor- 
mation except  the  work  of  the  Alexandrian  geographer.  Thus 
we  find  Cattigara  still  mentioned  as  the  limit  of  the  known  and 
the  unkno;(vn  lands,  and  the  coast  described  as  trending  from 
thence  away  towards  the  south,  while  the  SinsB  are  described  as 
occupying  the  eastern  side  of  the  Great  Gulf,  the  opposite  side 
of  which  was  formed  by  the  Golden  Chersonesus,  which 
separated  it  from  the  Gangetic  Gulf.  But  his  account  of 
all  these  regions  is  far  from  clear,  and  we  should  have  been 
much  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  idea  that  he  had  formed  of 
them,  had  we  not  possessed  the  map  of  Ptolemy,  from  which 
it  is  in  reality  derived. 

§  6.  In  one  instance  only  does  he  depart  from  the  guidance 
of  Ptolemy,  and  it  is  only  to  exaggerate  still  more  one  of  his 
gravest  errors.  We  have  seen  that  while  Ptolemy  strangely 
ignored  the  projection  of  the  great  Indian  peninsula  towards 
the  south,  so  as  to  place  Cape  Cory  more  than  13  degrees  of 
latitude  north  of  the  equator,  he  had  given  an  enormous  ex- 
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tension  to  the  island  of  Taprubnne,  whioh  he  carried  from  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Cape  Cory  down  to  more  than  2°  of 
souih  latitude.*  But  Marcianua,  without  indicating  that  he  is 
diverging  from  his  usual  authority,  gives  the  length  of  Tapro- 
baue  from  the  northern  promontory  to  the  south,  as  not  leas 
than  9500  stadia,  instead  of  the  6300  which  would  result  from 
the  figures  of  Ptolemy,  assigning  it  at  the  same.time  a  breadth 
of  7500  stadia,  and  a  circumferonco  of  not  leas  than  26,385 
stadia.  We  are  whuUy  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  origin 
of  this  extraordinary  blunder.  In  all  other  respects  Marciauns 
follows  closely  the  statements  of  Ptolemy  in  regard  to  Tapro- 
bane ;'  and  the  proportion  between  the  dimensions  assigned  is 
nearly  correct,  so  that  he  appears  to  have  had,  like  Lis  pre- 
decessor, a  tolerably  accurate  notion  of  the  form  of  the  island, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  made  it  more  than  twenty  times  as 
large  as  the  reality  I  It  may  be  worth  while  to  add  that  he 
distinctly  speaks  of  Taprobaue  aa  the  only  great  island  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  so  that  he  knew  nothing  of  Sumatra  or  Java, 
and  had  no  idea  of  their  importance.' 

5  7,  In  the  second  book  Marcianus  gives  a  similar  Periplus 
of  the  lands  bordering  on  the  western  ocean,  which  he,  in 
1  with  Ptolemy,  regarded  as  wholly  distinct  &om  the 
Beginning  with  the  coasts  of  Spain,  he  proceeds  to 
those  of  Gaul  (which  he  caUa  Celto-Galatia),  and  then  to 
Germany  and  Sarmatia,  the  coaat-line  of  which  he  follows  aa 
far  as  the  limit  of  the  unknown  land,  from  whence  be  suppoees 
it  to  extend  indefinitely  towards  the  north.  With  regard  to 
the  whole  of  these  coasts  he  had  evidently  no  other  information 
than  that  of  Ptolemy,  from  whom  all  his  names  and  facts  are 


•  See  Ch&pter  XXIX.  p.  e03. 

'  Thoa  ha  plucea  the  Northern  Pro- 
montory {Biptiof  1-ipDv)  at  B  distance 
of  B3S0  Htitdia  from  the  p(|ustor,  which 
*ery  nearly  uorresponda  »ith  the  lati- 
tude  a*.ieued  it  by  Ploleroy  of  12'^  SO-. 
Moieover  Uie  aumruary  wLioh  he  adds, 
according  to  hia  austum,  tliat  the  iahind 
coDtained  13  nations,  22citieB  and  em- 


poria,  2  reniBikable  mountiiinB,  5  re- 
markuble  riTera,&c.,  ii  obvioualj  tjiken, 
as  io  all  similar  cusee,  from  I'tolemy. 

■  We  havo  seen  (Chapti-r  XXV.  p. 
92}  that  Ptolemy  wus  anore  of  the 
eilfltcnoe  of  a  large  islaod,  fallBd  laba- 
dius,  wbicli  moat  oorreipDud  either 
with  Sumatra  or  Jata,  butmuolitmdsi- 
mted  ila  importaooe  ai 
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taken,  though  the  different  form  and  arrangement  into  which 
he  has  thrown  them  serves  at  first  sight  to  disguise  the  close- 
ness of  his  compilation.  The  same  thing  is  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  British  Islands,  of  both  of  which  he  gives  the 
dimensions  with  as  much  precision  as  if  they  were  really 
deriyed  from  observations,  though  (as  usual)  he  follows 
Ptolemy  in  the  strange  blunder  of  making  the  peninsula  or 
promontory  of  the  Novantae  (the  Mull  of  Galloway)  the  most 
northerly  point  of  Britain.*  Nor  had  he  any  better  notion  of 
Scandia,  which  he  describes  as  an  island  lying  opposite  to 
Germany  and  the  mouths  of  the  Vistula,  and  about  2500  stadia 
in  circumference. 

The  work  was  completed  by  a  Periplus  of  the  western  coast 
of  Africa,  which  is  now  lost,  but  there  is  little  to  be  regretted 
in  this,  as  it  was  doubtless  nothing  more  than  a  reisapitulation 
of  the  statements  of  Ptolemy. 

§  8.  The  only  other  work  of  Marcianus  that  has  been 
preserved  to  us  is  a  mere  fragment.  It  has  been  already 
mentioned  that  he  had  composed  an  epitome  of  the  work  of 
Artemidorus  concerning  the  Inner  Sea,  which  had  it  been 
preserved,  would  have  been  of  considerable  interest,  as  re- 
placing the  lost  original.  But  not  content  with  this  he  subse- 
quently made  an  epitome  of  the  work  of  one  Menippus,  a 
geographer  who  appears  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
but  of  whom  nothing  more  is  known,  though  his  name  is 
occasionally  cited  by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium.  A  part  of 
this  last  work  has  been  preserved  to  us,  but  is  of  very  little 
value.^     It  begins  indeed  with  an  introduction  of  some  interest 


*  HiB  ideas  of  its  form  are  however 
very  confused,  or  at  least  very  ob- 
scurely expressed,  as  he  defines  its 
length  as  extending  from  the  Damnonian 
or  Ocrian  Promontory  to  that  of  Tarro- 
dunum  or  Orcas,  ana  its  breadth  from 
the  same  extremity  in  the  south  to  that 
of  the  NovantaB.  Were  it  not  for  our 
knowledge  of  the  strange  form  given  by 
Ptolemy  to  the  island  we  should  have 


this  description. 

'  From  the  soniewliat  confused  mnn- 
ner  in  which  Marcianus  himself  in  his 
Introduction  s^ieaks  of  his  two  works, 
it  was  supposed  by  Hoesehel,  who  first 
publishea  the  fragment  in  question, 
that  it  was  a  portion  of  the  Epitome  of 
Artemidorus :  and  he  was  followed  in 
this  error  by  Hudson,  and  even  bv  M. 
MiUer  in  his  recent  edition  of  Maroi- 


been  wholly  at  a  loss  to  understand  |  anus  (8vo.  Paris,  1S89).    The  miscon- 


coataining  brief  notices  of  the  autliors  of  Bimilar  Peripli,  from 
TimoBthenes  downwards :  among  which  he  gives  the  palm  to 
that  of  Artemidorua,  but  considers  that  of  Menippus  also  as 
valuable,  on  which  account  ho  had  prepared  an  epitome  of  it, 
but  with  additions  and  corrections  of  his  own.  Whether  he 
had  really  added  anything  of  importance  we  have  no  means  of 
judging :  the  extant  portion  containing  only  a  periplus  of  the 
southern  coast  of  the  Euxine,  from  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  to 
the  river  Iris,  concerning  which  we  have  abundant  information 
from  other  sources, 

5  9.  It  would  appear  that  at  this  period  the  tendency  of 
writers  on  geography  was  almost  wholly  in  the  direction  of 
these  Peripli  or  descriptions  of  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  its  tributary  seas;  most  of  which  however  were  not  the 
result  of  any  survey  or  systematic  exploration,  but  mere  com- 
pilations from  earlier  authorities.  Of  this  kind  is  a  Periplus 
of  the  Euxine  which  has  been  preserved  to  us  without  the 
name- of  its  author,  but  has  been  repeatedly  published  as  an 
appendix  to  that  of  Arrian  on  the  same  subject,  though  there 
is  no  connection  between  the  two.  The  treatise  of  Arrian,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  an  original  work,  the  result  of  his  own 
observations  and  inquiries ;  while  that  of  the  anonymons 
author  is  a  mere  compilation  of  very  heterogeneous  materials. 
He  has  availed  himself  largely  of  the  labours  of  Arrian,  as  well 
as  apimrently  of  those  of  Menippus ;  but  he  has  mixed  up  with 
these  numerous  extracts  from  a  much  earlier  Periplus,  which 
must  have  been  clothed  in  a  poetical  or  at  least  a  metrical, 
form.  Almost  the  sole  value  of  the  extant  work  is  indeed 
derived  from  the  fact  that  its  author  has  copied  these  state- 
ments with  so  little  change,  that  not  only  can  their  metrical 
character  be  easily  recognized,  but  tbe  verses  themselves  may 
be  readily  restored.     It  has  been  generally  admitted  by  all 


Lips.  1811),  and  Ilia  opinioa  £bb  beeu       scarcely  le 
adopted  by  0.  UUIIer  in  his  Qeographi  ' 
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the  more  recent  editors  that  these  are  derived  from  the 
metrical  Periplus  of  the  Internal  Seas^  a  considerable  portion 
of  which  is  still  extant,  and  has  been  usually  ascribed  to 
Scymnus  Chius,  though,  as  we  have  already  seen,  without  any 
authority.^  But  whoever  may  have  been  the  author  of  the 
poetical  treatise  in  question,  it  is  certain  that  he  had  access 
to  good  materials;  and  the  fragments  thus  preserved  to  us 
by  our  anonymous  compiler  contain  a  considerable  number 
of  facts  regarding  the  dates  and  origin  of  the  Greek  colonies 
on  the  Euxine,  which  would  be  otherwise  wholly  unknown 
to  us,  and  are  a  really  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge. 
The  information  thus  derived  is  however  almost  entirely  of 
a  historical  character;  the  geographical  statements,  such  as 
the  distances  from  point  to  point,  given  by  the  later  Periplus, 
are  taken  almost  exclusively  from  Arrian. 

§  10.  Of  a  very  different  character  is  another  Periplus, 
which  has  only  recently  been  brought  to  light,  and  which  has 
been  imfortunately  preserved  to  us  only  in  a  very  imperfect 
and  fragmentary  form  :^  otherwise  it  would  have  been  one 
of  the  most  important  works  of  its  class  that  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  us.  It  bears  the  title  of  Stadiasmus  of  the 
Great  Sea — an  expression  undoubtedly  meant  to  designate 
the  Mediterranean  * — and  comprised,  when  entire,  a  complete 
Periplus  of  its  coasts,  beginning  /rom  Alexandria,  and  pro- 
ceeding westward  to  the  Strait  of  the  Columns;  then  re- 
turning to  Alexandria  and  following  the  coasts  of  Syria  and 
Asia  Minor  to  the  Bosphorus  and  the  entrance  of  the  Euxine. 
Hence  it  again  returned  along  the  European  coasts  to  the 
Strait  of  the  Columns  and  Gades.     Unfortunately  the  portions 


'  Cliapter  XYIII.  p.  70.  l  and  copious  illusiratioTiB  from  the  works 

"  It  was  first  published  by  Iriarto  |  of  modern  writers.    This  is  indeed  tho 

from  a  MS.  in  the  library  at  Ikladrid  ia  i  only  edition  of  which  the  student  of 

17G9,  aud  was  aftorwartU  reprinted  by  |  ancient  geography  can  make  use. 

Oail  in  his  edition  of  the  Geographi  *  This  term  appears  to  have  come 

Orxci  Minoresj  vol.  ii.,  but  much  moru  '  into  use  in  Byzantine  times ;  it  is  not 

carefully  by  C.  Mullcr  in  his  e<lition  of  found  in  any  earlier  Greek  author,  but 

the  same  writers  (vol.  i.  p.  427),  who  '  is  of  very  common  use  among  later 

has  added  an  elaborate  commentary  Latin  writers. 
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that  remain  to  us  coutoiii  only  the  coast  of  Africa,  from  Alex- 
andria to  Utica ;  the  coasta  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  £rotn 
Camffl  in  Phcenicia'  round  to  Miletus,  and  two  Beparatt? 
anil  detailed  descriptions  of  the  islands  of  Cyprus  and  Crete. 
Of  these  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  important  portion 
is  the  first,  describing  the  coast  of  Africa  in  minute  detail, 
adding  in  every  instance  the  distance  from  point  to  point.  A 
comparison  of  these  details  with  those  furnished  by  Ptolemy, 
while  showing  such  an  agreement  between  the  two,  as  strongly 
to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  both,  presents  at  the  same  time 
snch  differences  aa  to  show  that  the  series  of  names  given  in 
the  Peripliis  now  extant  cannot  have  been  derived  from  the 
work  of  Ptolemy,  but  must  proceed  from  some  independent 
source.*  This  fact  is  still  more  clearly  established  by  the 
circumstance  that  throughout  this  part  of  his  work  the  author 
adds  to  the  name  of  each  station  a  designation  of  its  nature 
and  character,  snch  as :  "  a  port,"  "  a  roadstead,"  "  a  place  of 
anchorage ;"  as  well  as  sometimes  a  notice  of  "  a  lofty  tower," 
or  other  striking  object  that  would  meet  the  eye  of  the  navi- 
gator ;  and  occasionally  still  more  precise  directions  where 
and  how  to  anchor.'  In  short  the  whole  document  bears 
unquestionable  evidence  of  being  a  practical  work  derived 
from  actual  observation  and  experience,  and  designed  for 
the  use  of  other  navigators.  Considered  from  this  point  of 
view  it  is  far  superior  even  to  Arrian's  Periplus  of  the  Eiixine, 
which  is  the  most  detailed  and  accurate  of  all  other  works  of 
the  class. 

The  second  portion,  which  contains  the  Asiatic  coasts  from 
the  confines  of  Phoenicia  to  those  of  Ionia,  is  of  very  inferior 
merit ;  being  given  in  much  less  detail,  and  almost  wholly 


*  Cftms  appears  to  hnre  been  idea< 
tieal  with  tlie  plaoe  called  'KmipaSat 
by  Ptolemy  (v.  15.  SIS).  It  is  called 
Kipro,  by  Bimbo  (iri.  2,  §12),  who 
tetniB  It  t4  irlrfior  rfli  "ApiSuu. 

'  ThegreftterpartoftheBedifferenpns 
ariso  trom  the  inaerlion  of  additional 


names  in  the  Stadiaamus,  not  fram  the 
omireion  of  Buch  Ha  occur  in  Ptoletoy. 
M.  0.  Mallei  has  reiidereii  an  invnknble 
Boriice  to  the  student  by  iDHertiog  in 
tiis  notes  enmparative   tabled  of  tho 


'  Bee  Note  B.  p.  672. 
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destitute  of  the  descriptiye  notices  above  alluded  to.  This 
is  followed  by  a  number  of  distances  in  the  .Xgean  Sea, 
measured  from  Ehodes,  Myndus,  Cos,  and  especially  from 
Delos  to  all  the  surrounding  islands  of  the  Cyclades.  Un- 
fortunately these  are  scarcely  ever  accompanied  with  bear- 
ings,^ and  the  numbers  in  our  extant  MS.  are  so  corrupt  and 
erroneous,  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  examining.  The  detailed 
descriptions  of  the  coasts  of  Cyprus  and  Crete  afford  very 
valuable  materials  for  the  special  geography  of  those  islands, 
and  for  the  identification  of  the  ancient  cities.  A  comparison 
of  the  copious  list  of  names  found  in  these  islands  with  those 
given  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny  will  sufficiently  establish  the  fact 
that  here  also  the  work  of  the  anonymous  author  is  based 
upon  independent  and  authentic  materials. 

§  11.  Besides  the  Peripli  which  we  have  just  been  con- 
sidering, the  only  other  geographical  works  that  remain  to 
us  are  brief  and  meagre  treatises  intended  to  serve  as  a 
general  introduction  to  the  study  of  geography.  Of  these 
the  best  known  is  that  which  is  extant  under  the  name  of 
Agathemerus  ;  but  it  is  a  very  poor  and  worthless  produc- 
tion. The  author  indeed  has  with  becoming  diffidence  termed 
it  merely  "  a  Sketch  "  or  "  Outline  "  of  Geography,*  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  merest  sketch  might  be, — ^as  a  popular  intro- 
duction at  the  present  day  would  be — clear  and  systematic. 
But  this  is  so  far  from  being  the  case  that  we  find  merely 
a  compound  of  heterogeneous  parts,  collected  from  very  diffe- 
rent sources  and  put  together  without  any  regard  either  to 


•  In  regard,  however,  to  the  voyage 
from  Ckw  to  Delos,  which  was  of  special 
importance  as  connecting  the  Asiatic 
islands  with  the  Cyclades,  we  find  the 
following  details :  '**  The  voyage  from 
Goe  to  Delos  by  the  most  favourable 
course,  with  an  east  wind  (Apeliotee) 
is  of  1300  stadia.  You  must  sail  first 
to  Calydna,  leaving  Hypsirisma  on 
your  right  hand;  and  afterwards  keep 
Calydna,  Leroe,  and  Patmos  on  the 
right,  and  the  Melantian  rocks  and 


Myoonus  on  the  left,  and  then  Tenoe 
on  the  right  and  you  will  arrive  at 
Delos." 

•  T^mypcu^ios  hitvrirwmvit.  Nothing 
is  known  concerning  the  age  of  this 
Agathemerus,  and  there  is  no  internal 
evidence  to  determine  the  question. 
The  little  work  was  first  published  by 
Tennulius  in  1671,  and  hiis  since  been 
included  in  all  the  editions  of  the 
Oeographi  Grxci  Mtnore$. 


r  (w  uicann  ^boobapbt. 


1  or  oonnstency.  Thoa  while  the  author  in  general 
toQomt  FtolemT,  and  gires  the  dinsion  of  the  earth  into 
climates  hj  23  circles  parallel  with  the  equator,  preciaelj  in 
accordance  with  the  Btatements  of  that  anthor,  he  at  the  sante 
time  gives  the  circomfereoce  of  the  earth  according  to  £rata»- 
thenes,  without  any  hint  that  it  was  different  &om  the 
measorement  of  Ptolemy.  In  like  manner  he  gives  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  Inhabited  World,  both  in  leogth  and  breadth, 
according  to  Artemidoms,'  though  withoat  citing  his  name, 
evidently  without  the  least  idea  how  utterly  irreconcilable  the 
nnmbers  thus  given  are  with  the  system  of  Ptolemy.  At  the 
same  time  he  in  this  passage  begins  the  measurement  t^  the 
world  in  the  far  east  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  though  he 
elsewhere  places  the  Sinse  to  the  east  of  India,  and  terms 
Serica  the  most  eastern  land  uf  Asia.*  Here  also  he  was 
evidently  following  the  lead  of  Artemidorus.  There  is 
nothing  indeed  more  characteristic  of  these  later  compilers, 
than  their  inability  to  discriminate  between  'iifferent  autho- 
rities, and  to  see  that  geography  was  a  progressive  science 
in  which  the  later  and  mure  extt;n(led  knowledge  uecessarily 
superseded  to  a  great  extent  that  which  had  gone  before. 
For  writers  subsequent  to  Ptolemy  to  go  back  to  the  state- 
ments of  Eratosthenes  and  Artemidorus  was  as  if,  at  the  present 
day,  we  were  to  find  the  authority  of  Kennell  or  D'Anville 
cited  as  conclusive  in  regard  to  the  geography  of  Africa  or 
Central  Asia. 

§  12,  Before  quitting  these  miserable  remnants  of  the  later 


'  Thifl  we  learo  &om  the  prd^iite 
aercemi-'ul  of  tliU  rolcnlatinn,  wliich  la 
given  in  canBidenblc  delafl.  villi  Iliut 
funii«lied  bj  Pliuy  un  the  authority  of 
Aneniidonia  (Plui.  H.  N.  ii.  108,  § 
242).  Kaux  in  tbii  uuitnnee  Agathe- 
merua  ia  reaJI j  of  aotae  nae  in  asaistitig 
lu  Ut  correct  the  nnmben  given  b; 
Pljny,  Slid  leitare  the  coirecled  btate- 
mniitH  of  Arti^mldonui.  (Sen  Chapter 
XVIIL  p.  64,) 

'  Arooriliui!  to  the  luleot  editor  (Dr. 
C.  MOIlt'i')  tlie  flujiiioitcd  work  of  A<;b- 


thumenu,  brief  aa  it  U,  is  in  fact  nutde 
up  of  three  little  trestiaea  or  &HgmelilB 
which  liad  originally  no  oonDeotion 
with  one  another.  This  explanation 
would  go  aotne  way  towards  aocounting 
for  tiio  iDMnaiBtencies  and  repetitiaua 
which  are  found  in  it,-  but  the  fact 
wontd  still  rimuin  that  these  anony- 
mouB  writen  were  whollj  without  any 
clear  comprehension  or  knooh-dg?  of 
the  subject  which  they  uttfoijitcd  to 
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Greek  geographers,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  a  work  which, 
though  not  strictly  of  a  geographical  character,  is  so  closely 
connected  with  that  subject  as  to  require  a  place  in  any  review 
of  its  literary  progress.  This  is  the  Lexicon,  or  as  it  is  com- 
monly termed.  Geographical  Dictionary,  of  Stephanus  of 
Byzantium,  a  compilation  which  has  frequently  been  cited  in 
these  pages,  and  to  which  every  writer  on  ancient  geography 
must  occasionally  have  recourse.  The  date  of  its  composition 
is  unknown,  and  can  only  be  determined  within  approximate 
limits,  but  it  may  probably  be  assigned  to  the  end  of  the  fifth 
or  beginning  of  the  sixth  century.*  Within  less  than  a  century 
after  the  publication  of  the  original  work,  an  epitome  or  abridge- 
ment of  it  was  composed  by  a  grammarian  named  Hermolaus, 
and  it  is  unfortunately  this  abridgement,  and  not  the  original, 
that  has  been  preserved  to  us.  A  few  fragments  only  of  the 
more  copious  Lexicon  of  Stephanus  himself  have  been  casually 
preserved,  and  these  suffice  to  show  us  how  much  more 
interesting  and  valuable  the  original  work  would  have  been, 
than  that  which  alone  remains  to  us.^  Still  the  essential 
character  of  the  two  is  the  same.  The  object  of  Stephanus, 
like  that  of  Hermolaus,  was  grammatical,  not  geographical : 
and  while  he  has  transmitted  to  us  the  names  of  many  cities 
and  tribes,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  unknown,  he  has 
done  so  solely  with  the  view  of  pointing  out  the  ethnical  or 
adjective  form  of  the  name,  as  sanctioned  by  the  usage  of  the 


'  Coucerning  the  date  of  Stephanus 
and  his  abbreviator  Hennolaus,  I  must 
refer  my  readers  to  Westermann's 
Preface  to  bis  edition;  and  to  the 
article  Stephanus  in  Dr.  Smith's  Diet, 
of  Biogr.  yol.  iii  It  is  certain  that 
etephanus  wrote  after  Marcianus  of 
Heraolea,  whom  he  frequently  cites ; 
but  the  age  of  that  writer,  as  already 
obfierved,  cannot  be  determined  with 
any  certainty. 

*  These  fragments  consist  of:  1.  The 
portion  of  the  work  from  the  article 
A^firi  to  the  end  of  the  letter  A,  uufor- 
tunatelv  only  a  few  pages  in  length, 
which  has  been  accideutally  preserred 


in  a  MS.  of  the  Seg^erian  Library. 
2.  The  article  'l$ripicu  8^  which  is 
preserved  by  Ckinstantinus  Porphyro- 
geuitus  (ds  Adminiatr.  Imp.  c.  23); 
and,  3.  An  account  of  Sicily,  quoted  by 
the  same  author  (de  Themai-.  ii.  10), 
which  includes  a  passage  from  the 
comic  poet  Alexis  concerning  the  seven 
largest  islands  in  the  world.  All  these 
fragments,  which  are  not  found  in  the 
earlier  editions  of  Stephanus,  have 
been  inserted  in  their  proper  places  in 
the  two  most  recent  editions  by  Wester- 
mann  (8vo.  Lips.  1839)  and  by  Meineke 
(Berolin.  1849). 
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best  writers.'  Geographical  infonnation,  properly  speaking, 
there  is  generally  none  at  all,  beyond  the  addition  to  each 
name  of  the  country  in  which  the  city  is  sitnated,  or  the  sea 
in  which  the  island  is  found.  He  tells  us,  for  instance,  that 
Eleutherna  was  a  city  of  Crete,  so  named  from  one  of  the 
Curetes ;  that  the  ethnic  form  was  ElentherniEus,  but  Eleuther- 
neus  waa  also  used;  that  the  Elisyci  were  a  Ligurian  tribe 
mentioned  by  HecatEeus :'  that  Elmantiea  waa  a  city  of  Iberia 
beyond  the  river  Iberua,  the  name  of  which  was  found  in  the 
third  book  of  Polybius ;  the  ethnic  was  Elmanticus.  In  many 
cases,  indeed  fuller  information  is  given,  but  it  has  generally 
reference  only  to  the  grammatical  forms,  or  sometimes  to  the 
name  of  the  founder  or  to  some  mythical  legend  connected 
with  the  name.'  In  the  original  work,  so  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  few  remaining  fragments,  it  seems  that  Stcphanus 
generally  cited  the  actual  passages  from  his  authorities,  where 
his  epitomizer  has  contented  himself  with  merely  citing  their 
names,  and  as  his  quotations  range  over  a  wide  field,  from 
Hecatffius  and  Herodotus  to  Strabo  and  Fausanias,  it  is  certain 
that  had  we  the  advantage  of  possessing  his  work  in  its  entirety 
hundreds  of  passages  from  authors  now  lost  would  in  this 
manner  have  been  preserved  to  us.*     He  would  also  have  no 


•  This  ifl  shown  even  by  the  title  of 
his  work,  which  ie  asunll;  cited  oa  'E^ 
vuci.  A  fallsr  description  of  it  is  given 
bj  the  grammnrian  to  wham  we  are 
indebted  for  the  imporUiDt  fnigment 
begiuDJng  with  Ail^i).  He  entitles  it : 
^Tt^dfou  ypofifiUi'riKoii  KeevaraiTii'QTA- 
Atuit  nfpi  iioKttov  if4}irKy  t<  Ktd  iSif^v  i-i\- 
Hiar  Tf  ical  Tiraiv  ml  hiiannias  aSnwr  ira! 

l/tev  iBfiKUt  Tt  jcol  TdiriJCIbV  Kot   KTtr^lKVf 


of  SI  . 

'  The  citations  from  EecaliBUB  arc 
eBpeciall;  nutatToua  in  St^liimus,  and 
form  11  laige  proportion  of  the  extant 
frsgnienta  af  thSit  author  (see  Chapter 
V.  p.  1S6).  But  unfortunately  tbeee,  bb 
preaerved  in  the  extaut  cpiloliie,  are 
ibi  the  most  part  mere  names.     It  is 


prohiible  that  in  the  original  work  eacll 
of  thetiu  names  wad  followed  by  a  brief 
extract  Froin  the  writings  of  Hecatnui, 
and  such  a  number  of  extracts,  though 
but  H  line  or  two  in  length,  must  have 
thrown  cuusiderablo  light  upon  the 
charaater  of  liia  work  and  the  manniir 
in  wliich  the  author  treated  hia  aubject 

'  See  for  instance  the  artiole  on 
j^ina,  which  oonaiata  even  in  the 
uhridgement  of  fitteen  lines,  but  is 
almoet  wholly  occupied  with  diseiiHeing 
the  ethnic  forms  and  the  relative  pro- 
priety of  Aiyii-^I,  Alyi¥€is.  Ai^muoi, 
ond  Ai^oTjTudii;  wjiile  he  erroneonaly 
oiiUs  it  one  of  the  Cyolndea  (!) 

'  To  jodge  &om  the  analogy  of  the 
few  fragments  of  the  letter  A.  we  find 
tliat  thn  practice  of  Stepbsnus  was.  in 
regunl  lo  his  shorter  articles,  to  givo 
firat  the  name  of  the   dty   and   the 
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doubt  transmitteil  to  us  a  number  of  notices  of  a  mytboloj^ical 
or  historical  character,  which  are  not  found  elsewhere;  but 
from  the  very  scope  and  purport  of  his  Lexicon,  it  ia  almost 
certain  that  we  should  have  derived  from  it  little  additioiuil 
information  of  a  geographical  kind. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Stephanua 
himself  was  evidently,  like  moat  of  the  Byzantine  grammarians, 
u)  uncritical,  though  laborious,  compiler;  and  though  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  errors  which  we  find  in  the 
existing  work  are  due  rather  to  the  abbreviator  than  to  the 
original  author,  yet  it  would  be  very  rash  to  confide  too  hastily 
in  his  statements,  even  where  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
they  proceed  from  Stephanus  himself.  For  his  purpose  it  was 
BtifScient  that  he  found  the  name  in  his  original  authority, 
and  cited  it  correctly.  Whether  it  was  derived  from  Hecatieus 
or  Strabo,  from  I'olybius  or  Marcianus,  waa  no  matter.  It  is 
certain  that  the  geographical  namea  included  in  hia  Lexicon 
belong  to  very  difl'erent  periods,  and  were  never  co-existent  at 
one  time :  and  though  he  has  taken  pains  in  some  instances  to 
point  out  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  in  the  appellations 
of  the  same  cities,  as  well  as  to  distinguish  between  the  cities 
of  the  same  name,  so  numerous  in  Greek  geography,  such  aa 
ApoUoaia,  Heraclea,  &c.,  these  articles  are  seldom  free  from 
confusion  and  difficulty." 


oonntr;  ii 


D  which  it  woa  sitnated ;  next 
n  from  soiao  author  wlio  mi-D- 
tioued  it,  oiling  the  nords  uf  the  oii- 
giiud;  and  thea  thii  ethuii!  foim  dt- 
lived  troni  il.  Bat  hU  L-pitumizer 
luiwlly  omits  tlic  quolation,  ooutent- 
ing  himself  with  mensly  oiling  the 
tume  ol  tbt-  sutlior  and  hia  bnuk,  Seu 
tliu  Utioles  MrSiuror,  ^iarot,  and 
AufH — and  couij)are  theax  as  tht^y  xtaud 
in  the  epitome,  nitli  the  full  luxt  an 
given  in  Heioeke'ii  etiition.  Kiai 
where  the  ftrticloa  round  in  the  epitomti 
ue  Aomcwbat  fuller  and  taara  L-lnbo- 
rate,  such  ux  ^uppi-x""  ^"'^ 
iiniilur  toaipm 


e  bnd  by  a  a 


touipnrisou  bow 


far  they  fall   abort   of  those  io   the 
original  work. 

*  See  the  disouetdon  on  the  difieriMit 
cities  of  the  name-  of  Alexundrin  in 
liliupter  XII.  p.  I(i4,  and  some  judicious 
remarlcs  in  reapect  to  ttioae  culled  Auol- 
lonia  by  M.  Wudilingtoa  {Voyaga  A'u- 
mifiuaUqne  en  A-le  Miwurt,  p.  I2y),  ' 
ODe  of  the  ftw  uumisuialieca  who  baa 
sppreolutrd  St<.'phaans  &t  his  true 
value.  Gccat  aa  has  been  the  ouu- 
fusion  imruducod  into  anciont  geo- 
graphy by  an  ovor-revereiipo  for  his 
authority,  Its  effect  upon  l 
hua  baeu  still  more  injuriou 
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« 


PROYISOE   OF    VALENTIA    IN    BBITAIN, 


This  we  learn  with  certainty  from  the  Notitia  Dignitatum, 
which  must  have  been  published  eoon  after  the  reign  of  Theo- 
doains.  The  provinces  of  Britain  are  there  enumerated  as  followe : 
Maxima  Cffifiariensis,  Valentia,  Britannia  Prima,  Britannia  Secnnda, 
Flavia  Caesarieusia,  {Notit.  Omd.  c.  22.)  But  it  affords  us  no 
further  clue.  The  order  followed  is  certainly  not  a  geographical 
(jiie ;  and  the  division  and  Hmita  of  the  other  four  provinces  are 
aliice  unknown  to  us.  As  Dr.  Latham  has  justly  observed,  "  We 
do  not  know  the  distribution  and  boundary  of  these  five  provincos, 
though  they  are  often  given ;"  and  are  to  be  found  laid  down  in 
most  atlases  of  Ancient  Geography,  as  if  they  were  as  definitely 
known  as  the  provinces  of  Gaul  or  Spain.  Were  it  certain  that 
the  whole  territory  south  of  the  Wall  was  previously  divided  into 
four  provinces,  it  would  be  natural  to  assume  that  Valentia  was 
the  province  north  of  this,  extending  as  far  as  the  rampart  at 
Antoninus  Pius  :  indeed  it  could  not  well  be  anything  else.  But 
we  know  nothing  of  this  previous  division-:  and  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  the  diHposition  of  the  lioman  forces  in  the  island,  and 
the  supreme  importance  attached  to  the  Jine  of  the  Wall  of  Hadrian 
at  the  date  of  the  Notitia,  if  the  whole  province  of  Valentia  lay  to- 
the  north  of  it.     (See  the  Notit.  Occid.  c.  38.) 


NOTE  E,  p.  666. 


BieuLia  lay  ut-     i 


THE   STADIA8MUS   OF  THE   GBEAT    BBA, 

As  the  Stadiasmus,  not  having  been  contained  in  the  earlier 
editiona  of  the  minor  Greek  geographers,  is  still  but  little  known, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  give  a  few  specimens  of  tbe  kind  of 
notices  thus  inserted  for  the  information  of  ita  readers.  Thus  we 
find  in  §  14: 

"From  the  KermiGan  Promontory  to  Leuce  Acte    (the 


(the  W^^ 
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Shore)  20  stadia.  A  low  and  small  island  lies  there,  distant  from 
the  land  2  stadia.  There  is  a  sheltered  roadstead  (v<^/aos)  for 
merchant  vessels,  against  the  west  winds.  But  on  the  land  under 
the  promontory  is  a  spacious  roadstead  for  all  kinds  of  vessels.  A 
temple  of  Apollo,  with  a  celebrated  oracle :  it  has  water  by  the 
side  of  the  temple.*' 

Again,  §  18 :  '*  From  the  Calamseum  to  Graeas  Qonu  (the  Old 
Woman's  Knee)  70  stadia.  It  is  a  rugged  promontory,  having  a 
rock  on  the  height :  and  on  the  shore  is  a  tree.  It  has  a  place  of 
anchorage,  and  water  beneath  the  tree.  Beware  of  the  south 
wind." 

In  §  57  we  find  still  fuller  sailing  directions :  '*  From  Teuchira 
to  Berenice  are  350  stadia.  The  course  of  navigation  takes  a  bend. 
After  you  have  sailed  6  stadia  you  will  see  a  promontory  standing 
out  towards  the  west.  Off  it  there  lie  shoals  out  at  sea :  take  care 
as  you  sail  by  them.  You  will  see  a  little  black  islet.  The 
headland  is  called  Brachea  (the  Shoals) :  it  has  a  place  of  shelter 
on  the  left  for  small  vessels." 

Even  with  regard  to  great  cities  like  Leptis  and  Carthage, 
particular  directions  are  given  as  to  how  to  approach  them  and 
where  to  anchor :  and  at  all  the  minor  stations  especial  notice  is 
taken  of  where  water  will  be  found :  a  point  of  the  highest  im- 
portance in  coasting  along  the  thirsty  shores  of  Africa. 

Such  a  practical  manual  for  the  use  of  navigators  is  evidently 
something  quite  different  from  any  other  existing  Periplus :  and  it 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  it  has  not  been  preserved  to  us  in  a 
complete  form.  But,  as  mentioned  in  the  text,  the  portions  that 
have  been  preserved  to  us  are  of  very  unequal  value :  the  coasts 
of  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Pamphylia  being  described  in  a  summary 
and  perfunctory  manner,  which  presents  a  great  contrast  to  the 
minute  details  given  in  r^ard  to  Africa.  Yet  stUl  even  here  we 
find  not  merely  names  and  distances  (as  in  other  Peripli),  but 
occasional  notices  which  can  only  be  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
practical  navigator. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  no  due  whatever  to  the  age  of 
this  interesting  document.  The  MS.  in  which  it  is  found  (asso- 
ciated with  other  works  of  the  Byzantine  age)  is  pronounced  by 
M.  Mtiller  to  be  of  the  tenth  century :  and  it  seems  probable  that 
the  title  and  the  brief  introduction  prefixed  to  it  were  added  at 
that  period,  or  at  all  events  long  after  the  composition  of  the 
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original  work.  This  may  be  safely  pronounced  from  the  internal 
evidence  alone  to  belong  to  an  age  while  the  Roman  Empire  was 
still  great  and  flourishing  :  the  agreement  of  the  details  with  those 
given  by  Ptolemy  is  indeed  so  close  as  to  exclude  the  possibility  of 
their  being  separated  by  any  very  wide  interval  of  time,  and  on  the 
whole  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  work  in  question,  or  some 
portions  of  it  at  least,  may  be  referred  to  the  third  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  Dr.  C.  Miiller  would  assign  it  to  the  second  half 
of  that  century,  or  between  a.d.  250  and  300.  (See  his  Prolegomena^ 
p.  cxxiii.-cxxviii) 


(    675     ) 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

GEOGRAPHY   AFTER  PTOLEMY. 


Eoman  writers. 

§  1.  If  the  Greek  literature  of  the  three  centuries  which 
followed  the  age  of  Ptolemy  presents  us  with  no  geographical 
work  really  deserving  that  name,  and  has  nothing  to  show  but 
meagre  abridgements  and  clumsy  compilations,  still  more  was 
this  the  case  with  the  contemporary  Latin  literature.  We 
have  already  seen  how  little  disposition  the  Romans  evinced 
even  in  their  best  days  to  cultivate  this  branch  of  study,  and 
how  far  even  Pliny  himself  was  from  possessing  any  true  con- 
ception of  scientific  geography.  Unfortunately  his  encyclo- 
paedic work,  from  the  great  mass  of  materials  which  it  contained, 
became  the  storehouse  from  which  almost  all  later  writers  were 
content  to  draw ;  and  even  the  geographical  portion  of  it — 
imperfect  as  it  really  was — came  to  be  regarded  as  the  basis 
of  all  subsequent  treatises  on  this  subject.  At  the  same  time 
the  decline  in  the  general  spirit  and  tone  of  literature,  which 
so  strongly  marked  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era,  extended  its  influence  to  this  branch  also,  and 
it  is  difficult  for  anything  to  be  conceived  more  destitute  of 
literarv  merit  than  the  few  works  that  remain  to  attest  the 
condition  of  geographical  science — if  such  a  name  can  be 
applied  to  it— during  this  period. 

Of  these  by  far  the  best  known  is  that  of  SouNUS,  who 
appears  to  have  flourished  in  the  third  century,^  and  who 


1  This  appears  to  be  weU  established 
on  the  internal  evidence  of  the  work 
itself ;  though  we  have  no  clue  to  its 
exact  date.  See  the  article  Sounus  in 
Dr.  Smith's  Diet,  of  Biogravhy^  toL  iii. 
and  the  Prolegomena  of  M.  Mommsen 


to  his  valuable  edition  (Solini  CcUee- 
tanea  Berum  MemorabiUum^  Berolin. 
1864),  in  which  he  has  for  the  first 
time  presented  Solinns  to  the  reader  in 
an  authentic  and  intelligible  ibrm. 
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conceiyed  the  idea — by  no  means  an  unhappy  one,  had  it  been 
better  executed — of  recasting  the  work  of  Pliny  in  a  different 
form  and  arrangement,  bo  as  to  present  a  general  geographical 
description  of  the  world,  inserting  under  the  bead  of  each 
country  notices  of  its  more  interesting  and  characteristic  pro- 
ductions, whether  animals,  plants,  or  minerals.^  Unfortunately 
his  ideas  of  geography  were  of  the  rudest  kind,  and  where  he 
has  not  copied  Pliny  almost  literally,  his  forms  of  expreesioQ 
are  often  such  as  could  scarcely  convey  the  slightest  notion  of 
the  geographical  position  or  relations  of  the  countries  to  which 
he  refers.  His  principal  object  indeed  was  evidently  to  collect 
all  "  the  remarkable  things "  that  he  could,  with  a  view  to 
interest  his  reader,*  and  the  geographical  framework  in  which 
they  were  set,  was  regarded  mei-ely  as  a  convenient  mode  of 
arrangement. 

By  far  the  largest  part  both  of  his  facts  and  fictions  respect- 
ing natural  history — probably  nine-tenths  of  the  whole — are 
taken  directly  from  Pliny ;'  and  the  same  thing  is  the  case, 
even  more  universally,  with  his  geographical  statements.  He 
has  indeed  not  un frequently  had  recourse  to  the  earlier 
authority  of  Mela,  but  the  passages  which  he  copies  from  that 
author  almost  all  relate  to  the  manners  and  customs,  or  other 
local  peculiarities  of  the  nations  mentioned,  rather  than  to 
questions  of  a  strictly  geographical  character. 


*  Tliua  he  gives  1 
ek'ptuLDtB   (ta£oii,  a 


full  a 


t  of 


[him  FHd;)  in  conncctioo  nith  Maure- 
tania:  of  bears  under  the  head  of 
Nunidia:  of  Uodb,  byEBoaa  and  aei- 
peuts  under  Africa ;  oftigeraand  puu- 
thcTB  in  tlyrcauia;  of  deei  in  Soyttiiit ; 
of  eranca  m  Thtaoe:  of  pearls  in  Ta- 
piobane:  of  coral  in  the  Liguriun  Sea, 
&B.  In  Home  instaiiceB  this  mwoaiation 
is  porel;  arbitrary,  oa  nheitj  be  de- 
■crSjei  wolvea  and  Ijniea  in  Italy,  or 
horses  in  Cappadocia ;  in  otiiet  ODses 
it  IB  of  a  very  faociful  kind ;  Ihas  he 
ttiktB  occasion  to  desciibe  quaila  and 
llieir  migralionB,  in  ramnexioQ  with 
Dctos,  because  it  was  oiioe  called  Or- 
tygia ;  and  Btill  more  Blmngi-ly  treats 


of  partridges  and  their  babita  under 
BiBoCia,  because  none  are  fuund  tberut 

'  The  original  title  of  bia  nork  vaa 
''  Coltectunea  Berum  Hemorabiliutn,^ 
Tbat  of  Polyhistor,  by  which  il  j£  more 
generally  known,  is,  according  to 
Mommsen,  an  invention  of  lut^  etau- 
maiiauB,  and  tbe  preface  which  aooom- 
paLiit.'B  it  is  BUppoutitiuua. 

*  M.  Mommaen  has  taken  the  puns 
(for  which  all  readers  of  Solinua  will 
be  deeply  grateful  to  him)  to  insert  in 
the  margin  of  each  page  of  bis  edition 
a  rofiTence  to  Pliny  for  all  paaangej 
and  Btatements  derived  frum  him  by 
SolinuB,  BO  that  tbe  student  can  see  at 
a  glance  how  little  there  is  that  is  not 
BO  derived. 
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§  2.  Among  the  very  few  instances  in  which  Solinus  has 
added  anything  that  is  not  either  in  Pliny  or  Mela,  is  his  notice 
of  the  British  Islands/  concerning  which,  as  we  know,  so  large 
a  mass  of  information  must  have  been  available  in  his  day 
which  was  unknown  to  his  earlier  authorities.  Yet  what  he 
has  added  is  at  once  scanty  and  of  very  little  value.  He  has 
indeed  preserved  to  us  one  name  not  found  in  any  other  ancient 
writer — that  of  the  island  of  Thanet  (Tanatus) ;  •  but  on  the 
other  hand  he  describes  the  land  of  the  Silures  as  an  island^ 
separated  from  that  of  the  Dumnonii  by  a  stormy  sea,  while 
his  account  of  Ireland  (Hibemia)  is  principally  taken  from 
Mela,  though  he  notices  the  peculiarity — not  found  in  the 
earlier  geographer — of  its  being  free  from  snakes.  From  what 
authority  he  derived  the  strange  tale  of  Ulysses  having  visited 
the  extreme  angle  of  Caledonia,  and  dedicated  an  altar  there, 
with  a  Greek  inscription,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine.^  The 
only  natural  production  of  tlie  British  Islands,  which  he  con- 
descends to  mention  is  the  stone  called  "  gagates,"  evidently 
no  other  than  jet,  which  was  known  to  Pliny  only  as  coming 
from  Lycia,^  but  was  found  to  be  much  more  abundant  in 
Britain.^  No  mention  is  made  of  tin,  but  he  elsewhere  repeats 
the  statement  of  Pliny  concerning  British  pearls.^ 

In  respect  to  the  Seres  and  the  nature  of  silk,  he  simply 


•  c.  22. 

"  This  had  bc^n  obliterated  in  the 
earlier  editions,  owing  to  the  corruption 
of  the  MSS.  in  which  the  name  was 
written  Adtanatoe,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  M.  Mommsen  has  restored 
the  true  meaning,  **  At  Tanatus  insula/' 
&c. 

'  The  passage  found  in  the  ordinary 
editions  of  Solinus  (e,g.  the  Bipont.  of 
1794)  oonceming  Thule  and  the  voyage 
thither,  as  well  as  the  Orcades  and 
Hebndes,  is  undoubtedly  an  interpo* 
latiou  of  much  later  date.  Bee  Momm- 
sen's  Prolegomerm,  pp.  xlYii.-xlix. 

•  H.  N.  xxxvi.  §  141. 
Throughout   his  work  Solinus    is 
especially  diligent  in  noticing  all  the 


gems  and  predous  stones  that  were 
found  in  each  country :  and  has  incor- 
porated a  great  part  of  the  portion  of 
Fliny's  work  deyoted  to  this  subject. 
We  have  noticed  the  same  tendency  in 
Dion^sius  Periegetes ;  and  the  poeUcal 
treatise  on  precious  stones  (At$ucd)^  ab^ 
surdly  ascribed  to  Orpheus,  is  really  a 
production  of  the  second  or  third  cen- 
tury after  Christ  This  excessive  inter- 
est in  the  subject  of  gems,  seems  to 
have  continued  throughout  the  middle 
ages,  and  a  poetical  treatise  oonceming 
them  by  a  monk  named  Marbodus  in 
the  11th  century  is  for«the  most  part  a 
direct  paraphrase  from  Solinus.  (See 
King  On  Antique  Genu,  pp.  389-428.) 
•  c.  22.  *  0.  58,  §  28. 
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repeats  the  statements  of  PUny,  without  the  smallest  indica- 
tion of  the  greatly  increased  information  on  the  subject 
possessed  by  Marinus  and  Ptolemy.  Nor  does  he  mention  the 
Sinas,  or  allude  to  the  existence  of  the  vast  regions  in  the 
Indian  Sea  beyond  the  Granges.  Not  a  trace  is  indeed  to  be 
found  throughout  his  work  of  any  acquaintance  with  that  of 
the  great  Alexandrian  geographer :  nor  is  there  any  evidence 
of  his  Laving  made  use  of  a  siugle  Greek  writer.  It  is  more 
extraordinary  that  while  the  great  bulk  of  his  work  is  compiled 
bodily  from  Pliny — sometimes  in  the  very  words  of  the 
original,  more  frequently  paraphrased  in  his  own  barbarous 
and  obscure  style — he  never  alludes  to  his  obligations  to  that 
author,  although  he  repeatedly  refers  by  name  to  earlier  writers, 
with  whom  he  was  undoubtedly  acquainted  only  through  the 
medium  of  Pliny.^ 

But  with  all  its  defects  the  compilation  of  Solinus  obtained 
such  popularity  in  its  day,  as  to  replace  to  a  considerable 
extent  its  more  voluminous  original,  and  it  will  be  found  on 
examination  that  the  greater  part  of  the  later  compilers,  such 
as  Isidorus  and  Martianus  Gapella,  through  whom  the  learning 
of  Pliny  passeil  into  the  middle  ages,  derived  their  informa- 
tion principally  from  8olimi8,  and  not  directly  from  Pliny 
himself.'  The  barbarous  style  of  our  author  with  its  perpetual 
distortions,  and  attempts  at  rhetorical  grandiloquence,  so 
repulsive  to  a  scholar  at  the  present  day,  doubtless  on  the 
contrary  contributed  greatly  to  the  favour  his  work  enjoyed 
during  the  centuries  that  followed  its  publication. 

In  one  respect  SoUnua  shows  a  marked  approach  to  a  well- 
established  point  of  geographical  nomenclatuio  in  later  times, 
by  the  use  of  the   term  "  mediterranean "  to   designate   the 


°  A  striking  example  of  tliie  is  found 
in  his  deecriplioD  of  Moant  Atloa  (0. 
24),  where,  afttr  giving  many  parti- 
culnra  canoerning  thnt  mouDtoin  and 
ita  neighbourliood,  the  whole  of  whioh 
are  taJcen  from  Pliny,  he  prooeeda  to 
cite  the  "  Funjci  libri"  nf  Hanno,  and 
the  Itonian  onnala  ("noatri  annalea," 


evidently  rpferring  la  Polyhina,  who  ia 
Bomfiwhat  atrantrely  termed  bj  Pliny 
"annalium  eonditor"),  as  well  na  the 
works  oF  Jaba  nod  Suetooliw  PBuliniu, 
Ba  if  he  had  himaelf  deriTtd  his  state- 
raenlB  from  thoie  anthorities. 

MomoiBeu'B  ProUgonimta   and 


A 
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chain  of  inland  seas  extending  from  the  Strait  of  the  Columns 
to  the  interior  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus.  He  does  not  indeed  as 
yet  use  it  as  a  proper  name  ^  for  the  great  inland  sea  so  called 
in  modem  times,  which  he  still  designates  only  as  '^  nostrum 
mare  ** :  but  it  would  soon  come  to  be  employed  in  that  re- 
stricted and  definite  sense,  when  once  its  use  was  admitted  as 
a  geographical  term.  The  first  extant  author  who  employs  it 
distinctly  as  a  proper  name  is  Isidorus,  who  wrote  in  the 
seventh  century :  ^  and  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  to  a 
great  extent  copied  Solinus. 

§  3.  The  historians  of  the  declining  period  of  the  Boman 
Empire  are  almost  as  defective  as  the  geographers :  and  we 
could  hardly  expect  to  find  any  geographical  notices  of 
interest  in  the  gossiping  and  desultory  biographies  of  the 
Boman  Emperors  extant  imder  the  name  of  the  Writers  of 
Augustan  History,  or  the  meagre  abridgements  of  Eutropius 
and  Sextus  Bufus.  But  there  is  one  writer  who  forms  a  com- 
plete exception  to  this  character:  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
notwithstanding  his  inflated  style  and  tendency  to  rhetorical 
exaggeration,  possessed  many  of  the  qualities  of  a  true  his- 
torian,* and  among  others  he  was  thoroughly  sensible  of  the 
close  connection  between  history  and  geography,  and  the 
necessity,  both  to  the  reader  and  writer  of  history,  of  a  clear 
comprehension  of  the  geographical  relations  of  the  countries 


^  This  IB  oyident,  notwithstiinding  1   tnim  mare  *'  as  applied  to  the  sea  ad- 

that  the  oame  is  written  in  the  earlier  I  joining  the  Straits  ("  Sed  Oaditanum 

editions  of  Solinns  from  the  Aldine  |   frotnm  .  .  .  Atlanticos  SBstos  in  no9- 

downwards  with  a  capital  letter.    But  trum  mare  discidio  immittit  orbis'^  he 


in  the  first  passage  where  the  name 
occurs  (c.  18),  it  is  intmduoed  with 
reference  to  the  Euzine  {**  Quoniam  in 
Punticis  rebus  sumus,  non  erit  omit- 
tendum  unde  mediterranea  maria  caput 
tollant '")»  where  the  use  of  the  plural, 
as  well  as  the  general  sense,  show 
clearly  that  it  is  meant  only  to  desig- 
nate **the  inland  seas'*  generaUy,  as 


adds  **  nam  Oceanus  .  .  .  mixtus  medi* 
terranei9  nnibua  quos  ad  usque  Ori- 
entem  propeUit'* 

Pliny  freauently  uses  the  term  "  mo- 
diterrancus,  but  always  in  the  signi- 
fication of  **  inland,"  as  opposed  to 
*'  maritime ;"  and  this  is  the  only  scum 
in  which  the  word  is  found  in  classical 
authors. 


opposed  to  the  external  Ocean.    This  *  Origine^  xiii.  16.  p.  181. 

is  8till  more  clearly  seen  in  the  other  *  His  merits  are  repeatedly  acknow- 

nago  (c.  23,  §  13),  where,  imme-  lodged  by  Gibbon, 
uly  after  using  the  phrase  of  **  nos- 
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of  which  he  is  relating  the  vicissitudes.  We  have  already 
seen  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  his  account  of  the 
campaign  of  Julian  against  the  Persians,  of  which  he  was  not 
only  the  contemporary,  but  the  eye-witness : '  but  besides  this 
he  takes  occasion  from  time  to  time  to  give  a  general  geogra- 
phical sketch  of  the  countries,  which  were  the  theatre  of  the 
wars  that  he  ia  about  to  relate.  He  has  indeed  in  some 
cases  carried  this  practice  to  a  very  unnecessary  extent.  Thus 
before  narrating  the  wars  of  Julian  in  Gaul,  which  were  in 
fact  confined  to  the  defence  of  the  German  frontier,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  give  a  complete  and  tolerably  detailed  description  of 
the  whole  of  Gaul,  with  its  division  into  provinces,  its  rivers 
and  other  natural  features,  and  especially  the  passes  by  which 
it  communicated  with  Italy,  on  occasion  of  which  he  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  the  pass  of  the  Cottian  Alps  (the  Mont 
Genevre)  which  has  every  appearance  of  being  derived  from 
personal  observation.*  Again  in  connection  with  the  wars  of 
Constantius  in  the  East  he  gives  a  succinct  but  systematic 
account  of  the  provinces  of  Syria  and  Cilicia  ;'  and  ushers  in 
the  last  campaign  of  Julian  by  a  general  review  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Persian  Empire,  and  the  geography  of  Asia  from 
the  Caspian  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  borders  of  Arabia.' 
Still  more  uncalled  for  is  a  diffuse  description  of  the  Euiine 
Sea  and  the  surrounding  regions,  which  he  has  introduced 
on  occasion  of  Julian's  progress  through  Constantinople  to  the 
East : '  his  real  object  being  evidently  to  take  the  opportunity 
of  relating  the  fables  connected  with  the  Argonauts,  the 
Amazons,  etc. 


'  Beudes  this  we  leam  from  biiuseir 
that  AmmiBDus  served  under  UnicinuB, 
one  of  tliageneraia  of  CoiibUiiIlus,  both 
in  Gaul  nod  in  thu  EbbI  from  A.11.  Sao 
to  3ti0 :  and  that  he  wns  at  Antioch  in 
371  acider  the  reigo  of  Valens.  It  was 
probably  not  till  after  the  death  of 
ValeuB  in  3TS  that  ho  settled  at  Rome 
and  davoted  himBeK  to  the  comjiositicm 
of  his  history.  Thifl  was  com|>riiiod  in 
31  books,  of  whioli  Urn  liral  13  arc  lost. 


Fortuaatcl;  those  which  remain  com- 
prise the  whole  period  with  whioh 
Ammiatiua  himnelf  was  contemponiry. 

'  XV.  10.  Ho  calls  it  tte  "  via  maiuii. 
et  compecdiaria  magisque  celebrisi" 
and  pTooeeda  to  ootice  other  paucs  and 
^ive  an  account  of  the  paasage  of  Han- 
nibal, whioh  ia  howeTSr  utterly  coo- 
fosed  and  uninlelligiblB. 

■  «iv.  8. 

'  ixiii.  6.  •  xiiL  8. 
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But  we  gladly  excuse  an  error  which  is  certainly  on  the 
right  side,  and  we  cannot  but  regret  that  the  description 
which  he  had  in  like  manner  given  of  Britain  in  one  of  his 
earlier  books  should  be  lost  to  us.^  .It  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  obscure  questions  con- 
nected with  the  northern  nations  of  the  island,  and  how  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  Caledonians,  who  occupied  those  regions 
in  the  second,  and  apparently  still  in  the  third  century,^  had 
now  disappeared  and  their  place  was  taken  by  tribes  whose 
names  were  previously  imknown — the  Picti,  the  Scotti,  and 
the  Attacotti.^  It  is  singular  also  that  he  has  omitted  to  give 
any  similar  introduction  to  the  vfax  of  Theodosius  in  Maure- 
tania ;  *  a  province  with  which  his  readers  might  naturally  be 
assumed  to  be  less  familiar  than  with  Thrace  or  Egypt,  both  of 
which  he  has  described  at  considerable  length. 

§  4.  It  must  at  the  same  time  be  admitted  that  the  execution 
of  these  parts  of  the  work  of  Ammianus  is  far  from  correspond- 
ing with  the  justness  of  their  conception.  The  names  that  he 
enumerates  are  often  selected  almost  at  random,  and  do  not 
follow  any  geographical  order :  while  he  occasionally  falls  into 
the  same  error  as  Pliny,  by  introducing  into  his  lists  of  nations 
and  tribes  names  long  extinct  or  obsolete,  associated  with 


'  xxvii.  8,  §  4.  He  had  at  the  same 
time  given  a  full  account  of  the  fluc- 
tuations of  the  Ocean,  meaning  doubt- 
less the  tides,  though  he  strangely 
calls  them  **  motus  adolesoentis  et  sene- 
scentis  Oceani.'* 

We  learn  from  Ammianus  that 
London,  which  he  generally  calls  *'Lon- 
dinium,"  bore  in  his  day  the  official  title 
of  Augusta  (zxviii.  S,  §  1).  It  is  worth 
notice  also  that  at  this  time  Britain 
furnished  large  quantities  of  corn  for 
the  supply  of  the  legions  on  the  Bhine 
(xviii.  2.  §  3). 

*  Dion  Cassius,  who  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Seyerus,  but  did  not  write  his 
history  tiU  after  a.d.  220,  appears  to 
haye  known  of  no  other  tribes  in  the 
north  of  Britain  than  the  Galedonians 
and  the  Maeatn,  who  apparently  occu- 
pied the  southern  part   of   Scotland 


(Dion.  Cass.  IxxvL   11-13;    and  see 
aboye,  p.  647). 

*  The  Attaootti,  who  are  termed  by 
Ammianus  (xxyii.  8,  §  5)  "bellioosa 
hominum  natio,"  are  not  mentioned  by 
any  other  historian  or  geog^phcr,  but 
we  learn  from  the  Notitia  fnat  they 
were  employed  by  the  Bomans  as 
auxiliaries  in  Oaul;  and  St.  Jexomc, 
who  had  seen  them  in  this  capacity, 
bears  personal  testimony  to  their  fero- 
city, and  eyen  to  their  cannibal  pro- 
pensities THieronym.  adv.  Jimn,  ii.  p. 
835).  Gibbon,  who  cites  this  state- 
ment from  Jerome,  adds  that  he  sees 
no  reason  to  question  his  yeracity  (chkp. 
XXV.  note  1 17). 

*  xxix.  c.  5.  It  would  appear,  how- 
ever, from  a  notice  in  §  18,  that  he  had 
given  a  general  description  of  Africa  in 
a  previous  part  of  his  work,  now  lost. 
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tbose  of  races  tbat  had  only  recently  appeared  on  tho  Roman 
frontiers.  Thus  we  find  him  enumerating  among  the  Scythian 
tribes  adjoining  the  Pains  Mieotis,  the  lazyges,  Roxolani,  and 
Alani,  all  of  them  appellations  of  recent  date,  together  with 
the  Melanchlseni,  Geloni,  and  Agathyrsi,  who  were  known 
nlmoat  entirely  from  the  earlier  Greek  geographers.*  At  other 
times  bia  information  is  derived  partly  from  Ptolemy  and 
partly  from  Pliny,  and  presents  a  curious  combination  of  the 
two.  Thus  his  account  of  the  Seres  is  taken  almost  literally 
from  Pliny,  but  his  notice  of  their  posseaaing  large  and  opulent 
cities,  of  which  he  mentions  Sera,  Aamira,  laaedon,  and  Aspa- 
rata,  can  only  be  derived  from  Ptolemy.'  Throughout  his 
geographical  descriptions  indeed  he  appears  to  have  frequently 
availed  himself  of  the  more  extensive  information  derived 
from  the  Alexandrian  geographer :  in  which  respect  he  pre- 
sents a  favourable  contrast  to  most  of  the  other  Xtoman  writers 
on  geographical  subjects. 

But  far  more  valuable  than  these  episodes  of  a  distinctly 
geographical  character,  are  those  in  which  Ammianus  has 
given  us  descriptions  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
different  nations  that  were  at  this  time  pressing  upon  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  Roman  Empire,  with  most  of  which  he  had  himsell 
become  acquainted  in  the  course  of  his  military  services. 
Among  these  may  he  particularly  mentioned  bis  account  oi 
the  Huns  and  their  neighbours  the  Alani,  both  of  them  at  this 
time  among  the  most  formidable  foes  of  Rome,*  as  well  as  his 
brief  notices  of  the  Sarmatians  and  Quadi,'  and  of  the  Sara- 
ceni,  under  which  appellation  he  includes  all  the  nomad  tribes 


'  UU.8.SSI. 

*  xiiii.  6.  SS  66,  G7.  FUtiv  msntions 
noeiKMortbeSercE,  and  hnd  eridently 
no  eoogrnphicat  informatinn  ounceiiiing 
their  country  at  all. 

'  xui,  2.  HIb  pttamng  notice  in 
ADotlior  pMBBgo,  t}iBt  tlic  Alitiii  wore 
the  same  people  aa  had  been  previooBly 
DalJed  MaasageliD.  is  oertainlj  worthleiiB 
in  an  othnnj-raphinil  point  of  view. 

'  »vii.  12.      HiB  Btotemcnt  of  tho 


preoiBO  gimilnrit;  of  their  id 
cuatonu  would  Boem  lo  render  it  pnv 
bnble  that  the  Qiiiidi  bb  nell  as  the 
8annatiaag  were  a  SlnTonian  race.  On 
the  other  hand  the;  are  found  at  M 
earlisr  period  oimBtantW  OBBOoialed 
with  the  MajiMnianni,  wlio  -wero  ar- 
tninly  a  Gemuin  tribe  (see  Ohapter 
XXX.  p.  616).  Tlio  Miircoma  ' 
not  nieutioneil  by  Anuniuuu. 
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of  Arabe,  or  what  we  should  call  at  the  preBent  day  the 
Bedouins — a  people,  as  he  remarks,  equally  uudesirable  as 
friends  or  enemies.^  The  name,  as  he  himself  tells  iis,  had 
only  recently  come  to  be  employed  in  this  wide  sense,  and 
corresponded  to  the  Greek  term  Scenitce,  or  "dwellers  in 
tents,"  ^  Another  national  appellation  which  was  at  this  time 
used  in  a  much  more  extensive  sense  than  was  known  to  the 
earlier  geographers,  was  that  of  the  Blemmyes,  a  name  which 
he  applies  to  all  the  Nubians,  or  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of 
the  Nile  above  the  cataracts.*  In  the  general  onslaught  of 
nations  upon  the  Gomau  Empire  even  these  rude  and  feeble 
barbarians  had  rendered  themselves  formidable  to  the  neigh- 
bouring province  of  Egypt. 

§  5.  It  is  singular  that  while  the  fourth  century  produced 
no  geographical  treatise  in  prose  of  the  slightest  merit,  it  is 
marked  by  more  than  one  poem  connected  with  that  subject. 
Foremost  among  these  we  may  place  the  work  of  Avienub,' 
entitled  a  Description  of  the  World,  which  ia  however  nothing 
more  than  a  paraphrase,  or  free  translation,  of  the  Periegesis 
of  Dionysius.  The  popularity  of  that  work  in  the  original 
language,  and  the  love  for  abridgements  and  summary  treatises 
which  so  strongly  characterized  the  period,  were  evidently  the 


r'  ziv.  i.  "  Ner  ftmici  aDquam  uobiB 
nee  bostes  optaucli." 

■  xxii.  IS,  §  2.  "  Bocnitsi  Arabaa 
qnra  SaiBc«iio8  nunc  Bp|>i.'llamua'' 
The  Qftme  ia  not  found  in  PJinj,  ntid 
<nil]p  appears  in  Plolomy  (vi.  T,S21)  ii« 
ttrnt  oF  a  aubordinatti  and  local  tribe ; 
but  it  ie  frequently  used  by  tlie  wtilera 
of  [the  Augostan  iiiatorj-  in  the  same 
manner  aa  it  is  employed  by  AmmisnuB, 
eapedally  during  the  nam  of  Auraliau 
in  the  East 

*  liv.  *,  §  3:  MiL  15.  §2*.  The 
Blemmyes  were  known  to  Eratosthenes, 
aud  tue  mentioned  by  Straba  ai  ooe  of 
the  tribes  on  the  Upper  Nile ;  but  they 
vere  at  thi»  time  Bnbject  b)  the  Ethi- 
opians, and  he  treats  them  all  hb  feeble 
and  powerliw)  mitiima  (xvll.  I.  pp.  786, 
819).  But  under  the  Bomau  Empire 
.  we  find  them  among  the  nalions  orer 
which   Aurelinn   mid  I'robiia  did  not 


disdain  to  triumph  (VopiM.  Aurelian, 
33:  Probui.  19). 

'  His  name  at  full,  as  given  In  the 
MSS-iBHufusFestuaAyienus.  Nothing 
ia  direi^tlv  known  concerning  bim,  but 
there  ia  little  doubt  that  he  is  tlie  same 
person  who  oompoaed  a  poetical  treatise 
on  astronomy,  bearing  the  same  relation 
to  the  Fhsnomena  of  Aratua  that  his 
PeriegtaU  does  to  that  of  Dionysiua, 
and  Uie  author  of  this  last  irork  cer- 
tainly flourished  in  the  tatter  part  of 
the  fourth,  or  beginning  of  tho  flflh 
oeutuiy  (see  the  ariicle  AviEMrs  in 
Dr.  Smith's  Biogr.  Diet.  toI.  i.).  'J'ho 
poemH  of  Avienns  are  published  by 
Wemsdorf  in  tlie  SCb  volume  of  Ula 
Poetm  Xiatini  Minores;  and  his  para- 
phrase of  Dionyains  is  pontained  also 
in  the  editions  of  that  work  by  Bem- 
hardy  and  0.  MiiUer. 
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motives  that  prompted  him  to  the  task.  His  work  is  not 
indeed  a  mere  translation,  for  he  has  omitted  some  passages, 
while  he  has  estende<i  and  amplified  others,  and  occasionally 
inserted  lines,  and  even  short  jjaasages,  to  which  there  ia 
nothing  corresponding  in  the  original.  Most  of  these  additions 
are  however  inserted  obviously  only  for  the  sake  of  poetical 
ornament — as  where,  after  noticing  the  destruction  of  the 
Nasamones  by  the  Boman  arms,*  he  proceeds  to  expatiate  on 
the  invincible  character  of  those  arms,  which  had  been  carried 
to  the  Danube  and  the  Rhone,  and  bad  inflicted  grievous 
losses  on  the  "  marsh-dwelling  Germans."  He  very  rarely 
attempts  to  introduce  any  of  the  increased  geographical  know- 
ledge attainable  in  his  day,  or  to  correct  any  of  the  errors  of 
his  original  author.  One  of  the  very  few  cases  in  which  he 
has  done  this  ia  in  regard  to  the  sources  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Danube,  concerning  which,  as  well  as  the  Alps,  Dionysius  had 
but  very  imperfect  notions.  But  his  translator  not  only 
describes  the  Alps  in  general  in  two  characteristic  lines,  but 
adds  that  it  was  in  the  midst  of  their  rocks  and  cliffs  "  where 
the  mist-clud  Adulas  supports  the  clouds  on  its  summit,"  that 
the  Rhine  took  its  rise,  and  flowed  from  thence  to  the  northern 
Ocean ;  while  the  Danube  had  its  source  in  Mount  Abnoba 
and  held  its  course  towards  the  east  till  it  entered  the  Eiixine 
by  five  mouths.' 

5  6.  Here  therefore  we  have  a  distinct  case  where  the  Latin 
poet  has  introduced  two  new  names  and  two  definite  geogra- 
phical facts,  which,  though  familiar  to  the  Romjins  in  his  day, 
had  been  unknown  to  the  author  whom  he  was  following.  It 
is  unfortunately  almost  the  only  one.    We  have  seen  how 

"  TV.  305-312.     DionjeiuB  iina  only  T«rl«  qai  nnhw  nobnlmras  fuldl  Adalw. 

two  Une»  on  thia  anbjwit,  vv.  209,  210.  '''^[^"'*  B'"^"'"*  "l™  """  "W^" 

'  It  may  be  worth  while  to  eitraot  OorffU.,  0«»nl  donw  t»iB>lig  in  nndu 

the  lined  concerning  the  Alps  and  tlio  tnul  et  niecl  pHrnimptt  nurmora  Buctn. 
aource  of  the  Rhine  a«  u  epecimeo  of  v.  tA 

't  Tw^^t  '-  '^'^  ""  '""""  ^^  The  name  of  AbnoU  was  doubtlfl- 

•"^  ^"''J'''^'-  derived  rmmPlmy{iv.l2.5  79):bal 

Nm   procul  hfno  rlgMls  iniurBont  rnplbos  thiit   of  Adulaa  is   not  found   in  th«t 

N^Cmque,ll™«>l»ingov.nlc=..mant.  1  aulhor.tUon-LkiiowutoSlraboH 

l\i[ni  uilur  duua  lI  sua  ■uoutia  lUii^riuB,  I   03  Ftoluuiy. 


kiiowti  to  Strabo  Mwll..  _ 
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Tague  and  imperfect  were  the  notions  entertcdned  by  Dionysius 
concerning  the  western  regions  of  Europe,  and  his  translator 
has  done  almost  nothing  to  throw  light  upon  them.^  The  same 
lemeurk  applies  to  another  version  of  the  same  Greek  original, 
made  in  the  sixth  century  by  the  celebrated  grammarian 
Prisgianus,  which  differs  materially  in  character  from  that  of 
Avienus,  but  is  equally  devoid  of  geographical  interest.  This 
later  version  is  in  general  much  more  closely  translated  than 
that  of  Avienus :  it  is  in  fact  a  translation  and  not  a  paraphrase : 
but  the  author  has  inserted  from  time  to  time  brief  notices  of 
lemeurkable  objects  or  curiosities  in  the  countries  described, 
taken  for  the  most  part  from  Solinus,^  and  like  the  greater 
part  of  that  author's  treatise,  without  any  direct  bearing  upon 
geographical  knowledge.  The  most  interesting  of  these 
passages  is  one  in  which  he  speaks  of  some  caves  in  the  lofty 
mountains  of  Macedonia,  in  which  the  presence  of  oyster-shells 
was  a  clear  proof  of  the  extent  of  the  universal  deluge.^ 

§  7.  Another  work  of  Avienus  is  in  one  respect  of  more 
value  than  his  Descriptio  Orbis  Terrae,  as  it  has  some  pre- 
tension to  originality,  though  miserably  defective  in  method 
and  real  insight  into  his  subject.  It  would  indeed  be  difficult 
to  conceive  anything  more  confused  and  confusing  than  the 
fragment  which  remains  to  us  of  this  work.  The  author's 
object,  as  he  tells  us  at  the  beginning,  was  to  give  to  one 
Probus,  to  whom  the  poem  is  addressed,  a  clear  notion  of  the 


*  See  the  lines  immediately  preceding 
those  qaoted  in  the  preceding  note; 
where  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Germany  are 
disposed  of  in  ten  lines  (yy.  414-424), 
followed  by  three  concerning  the  fiibu- 
loos  Eridanus.  Even  concerning  the 
British  Islands  he  adds  no  information 
at  all. 

*  Dr.  C.  Muller,  with  his  nsnal  dili- 
gence has  pointed  out  all  the  passages 
thus  intercalated  by  Priscian.  {Geogr. 
Grxci  MinoreSy  torn.  iL    FroUqomeiujky 

p.  XXX.) 

*  As  this  passage,  from  the  mode  of 
its  occurrence  has  been  overlooked  by 
most  writers  on  geology,  I  here  insert  it. 


LocridU  Inde  aolom  seanitnr  regionlt  et  ora 
Thctsalia,  et   iellus   ilioetam  cnm  mcoiilnui 

aIUb: 
Sub  ciOiia  soopalis  Uogentes  vertlce  oelnm 
^InncB  vet^U  senrant  inslgnU  dadis : 
Finlbus  in  mediU  terramm  narnqne  videntur 
Ottrea  mnridboa  siocaU  Utentibus  enae ; 
Diluviom  Uiebru  dederat  quod  pttdbas  n>ia. 

VT.  432-43S. 

The  fiEkctof  marine  shells  being  found 
inland  far  from  the  sea  had  been  noticed 
by  various  ancient  writers;  among 
others  by  Ovid  {Metamorpk.  xv.  264), 
but  this  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  first 
attempt  to  connect  that  phenomenon 
with  an  universal  deluge. 


mrroRT  of  ancieht  obobsafbt.      Ohap.  xxki. 


Pontes  Euxiuus  and  the  Palus  Mfeotie,  with  the  adjoining 
regions,  but  the  extant  fragment,  though  extending  to  mote 
than  700  lines,  does  not  comprise  any  more  than  the  tract  from 
Gades  to  the  Rhone  and  Massilia  :  while  the  first  400  lines  are 
occupied  with  a  description  of  the  Ocean,  west  of  the  Columns 
of  Hercules  and  Gades  ;  or  rather  with  a  string  of  statements 
concerning  it  of  the  vaguest  character,  strung  together 
without  connection  or  method,  and  derived  from  the  most 
heterogeneous  sources.  Avienus  boasts  in  the  introduction  to 
his  poem  that  he  had  consulted  the  works  of  Hecata?u8, 
Hellanicns,  Damastes,  and  Scylax  of  Caryanda,  as  well  as 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides:"  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
greater  part  of  his  statements  concerning  the  shores  of  the 
Ocean  and  the  nations  adjoining  them  are  taken  from  tbeoe 
early  writers,  who  were  in  reality,  as  we  have  seen,  almost 
wholly  unacquainted  with  this  part  of  the  world.'  He  how- 
ever professes  to  have  derived  a  considerable  part  of  his 
information  from  a  wholly  different  source — the  voyage  of  the 
Carthaginian  Himilco,  who,  as  we  leani  from  Pliny,  was  sent 
out  to  explore  the  western  coasts  of  Europe  at  the  same  time 
that  Hanno  made  his  much  better  kuoivn  voyage  along  that  of 
Africa/  If  we  could  depend  upon  Avienus  having  really 
consulted  this  authority  in  the  original,  or  if  the  statements 
reported  by  him  were  more  intelligible  in  themselves,  these 
would  be  of  the  highest  value.  But  unfortunately  we  have  no 
assurance  of  Avienus  having  ever  seen  the  actual  v?ork  of 
Himilco '  (no  mention  of  which  is  found  in  any  other  writer) 


*  Boaiilea  theae  he  refers  tn  Pbilma 
of  AlLena.  PausUoachug  of  Siunoe,  Ba- 
ooruB  of  Bbodes.  Euotemon  of  Atheos. 
and  Cleon  of  Sicily  (vt.  42-50),  all  of 
them  either  otheiniso  wholly  UDkriowo 
or  very  nearly  ao.  It  ia  most  nnlikplj 
that  be  hud  really  eonaulted  all  tbeae 
BUthora  in  ttie  original. 

*  A  remarkable  inetanco  of  this  is 
his  repeated  mention  (vv.  201.  205, 
223)  of  a  people  oaUed  Cynctes :  B, 
name  found  In  Herodotns  (iv.  49)  bb 
that  of  the  muEt  neslerly  nation  of 


Europe,  but  DOknown  to  all  later  geo- 

grsphera. 

'  Plin.  fl.JV.  11.67.  §169.  Hjimuiie 
flgun-B  also  in  the  lii>t  of  autlioritica 
oited  by  Pliuy  for  bia  flftb  book,  bul 


the 


work  itself,  and  litre  ean  be  liulo 
doubt  that  Pliuy  va»  Bequainteil  mtb 
hie  voyage,  like  that  of  Uaniio,  only  hy 
Tague  report. 

*  ATienuB  indeed   distinctly  olaiins 
to  have  done  ao  r 
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and  his  maimer  of  rendering  his  authorities  is  such  as  leaves 
us  in  great  doubt  what  was  really  stated  by  the  author 
whom  he  professes  to  copy.  Still  his  account  is  curious,  and 
of  considerable  interest  in  its  bearing  on  one  of  the  most 
disputed  questions  in  ancient  geography. 

§  8.  After  describing  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  Abyla  and 
Calpe,  he  adds  that  there  is  another  promontory  called  '^  by 
the  ancients"  CEstrymnis,  a  lofty  and  projecting  headland, 
under  which  opens  out  the  (Estrymnic  Gulf,  "  in  which  arise 
the  islands  called  CEstrymnides,  scattered  widely  about,  and 
rich  in  the  metals  tin  and  lead."*  These  he  proceeds  to 
describe  as  inhabited  by  a  numerous  and  active  population, 
with  a  great  zeal  for  trade,  and  traversing  the  stormy  seas  of 
Ocean  in  their  light  vessels,  which  were  not  constructed  like 
those  of  other  nations  of  pine  or  other  wood,  but  of  skins 
joined  together.^  From  thence  at  a  distance  of  two  days*  sail 
lay  the  extensive  island  called  the  Sacred  Island,  which  was 
inhabited  by  the  nation  of  the  Hibernians,  and  near  that  again 
expanded  the  island  of  Albion.^  He  adds,  that  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  Tartessians  (meaning  clearly  the  people  of 
Grades,  which  he  elsewhere  tells  us  was  called  Tartessus)  to 
carry  on  trade  with  the  CEiStrymnides,  and  that  the  same  thing 


Hec  olim  Himiko  Poenus  Oceano  raper 
I     SpectaBse  aemel  et  probisae  retalit: 
^Bc  DOS  ab  imis  Poniooram  amuUbiu 
ProUta  longo  tempore,  edidimoa  tiU. 

VT.  413-415. 

Bat  no  (me,  who  is  familiar  with  tho 
chfuttcter  of  these  late  Latin  oompilen, 
will  be  dLspoaed  to  attach  much  value 
to  such  an  assertion. 

*  He  first  describes  the  promontory 
in  terms  which  would  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Sacred  Promontory  vGape 
8t.  Vincent)  was  the  one  meant,  but, 
if  any  geographical  meaning  at  all  can 
be  attired  to  the  lines  that  foUow, 

Sub  hv^us  antem  prominenUs  vertioe 
Smus  dehiadt  tncolia  (Eatrymnicus, 
In  quo  inaola  aeae  exaemnt  (Eatrymnides, 
Laxe  Jaoentea,  et  metaUo  dhritea 
StADiil  atqua  plnmbL 

Oni  MarU.  vr.  94-98. 

the  gulf  which  he  calls  the  8inuB  CEs- 


trymnious  can  be  no  other  than  the 

Bay  of  Biscay,  and  in  that  case  the 

(Estrymnic  Fiomontory  must  be  Cape 

Finisterre. 

'  Ibid.  VY.  101-107. 

*  Aat  hinc  duDbuB  in  Sacnm  (aic  Inaolam 
Dixere  priad)  aolibua  cnraoa  rati  eat, 
Hcc  Inter  undaa  molta  oeapltem  Jacet, 
Eamqne  late  gena  Hiberooram  ooliL 
propinqua  ronnia  inaula  Albionum  patet 

lb.  w.  10»-112. 

Avienus  is  the  only  ancient  authoi 
who  gives  the  name  of  ^'the  Sai-red 
Island"  to  Ireland — an  appellation 
which  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Latham  to 
have  arisen  from  a  confusion  of  the 
Greek  Up^  with  the  native  name  Eri 
(Art  leme  in  Smith's  Diet,  0/ Ancient 
Geogr.),  But  this  suggestion  appears 
to  me  very  far-fetched  and  improbable. 
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was  done  by  the  Cartliaginian  coloniate,  and  by  the  people 
who  dwelt  between  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  But  Himilco 
the  Carthaginian  reportetl  as  the  result  of  his  own  experience 
that  the  passage  could  with  difficulty  be  accomplished  in  foar 
months,  such  was  the  absence  of  wind  and  the  sluggishness  of 
the  sea ;  besides  which  he  added  that  there  were  vast  quan- 
tities of  sea-weed  which  hampered  a  ship  in  her  course  like 
brushwood,  and  monsters  of  the  deep  swam  to  and  fro  aoLong 
the  ships  as  they  were  creeping  on  their  languid  course.' 

This  account  of  the  dangers  of  the  voyage  seems  strangely 
at  variance  with  the  statement  immediately  preceding,  that  it 
was  habitually  made  by  the  traders  from  Grades  and  other 
ports  in  the  south  of  Spain,  and  certainly  has  very  much.  th« 
air  of  intentional  exaggeration  or  misrepresentation.  The 
want  of  wind  and  the  sluggish  character  of  the  sea  are 
certainly  not  the  difficulties  that  one  would  expect  to  hear  of 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  But  after  making  allowance  for  this,  as 
well  as  for  the  very  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  information 
is  reported  to  us,  it  seems  certain  that  the  account  which  we 
find  in  Avienus  is  derived  from  a  different  source  from  any 
other  we  possess,  and  may  therefore  be  really  of  Carthaginian 
origin. 

In  the  first  place  the  name  of  Qllatrymnides,  by  which  he 
designates  the  islands  generally  known  only  as  the  Cassiterides 
or  Tin  Islands,  is  not  found  in  any  other  author,  and  appears 
to  have  been  unknown  to  the  Greeks.  Moreover  he  mentions 
in  connexion  with  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  their  boats 
made  of  hides,  a  custom  noticed  by  many  other  writers  in 
relation  to  the  people  of  Britain,  with  which,  as  we  have 
repeatedly  had  occasion  to  observe,  they  did  not  connect  the 
Cassiterides.  His  statement  of  their  being  bold  navigators, 
and  carrying  on  trade  on  their  own  account,  is  not  iu  itself 
improbable :  while  his  account  of  the  trade  with  these  islands 
being  carried  on  from  Gades  and  the  south  of  Spain,  is  entirely 

•  See  Note  A,,  p.  703. 
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in  accordance  with  all  we  know  concerning  it  at  an  early 
period. 

The  passages  of  Ayienus  which  have  just  been  discussed  are 
really  all  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  extant  portion  of  his  work 
of  any  kind  of  value  or  interest ;  even  the  description  of  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  being  scarcely  more  connected  or 
methodical  than  that  of  the  Atlantic.  In  the  introduction  he 
professes  to  have  chiefly  followed  the  authority  of  Sallust  in 
regard  to  the  countries  around  the  Pontus  and  Palus  Maeotis, 
which  were  the  special  object  of  his  work.  The  historian  had 
probably  given  an  outline  of  their  geography  in  his  history  of 
the  Mithridatic  Wars,  as  he  had  done  of  that  of  Africa  in  his 
Jugurtha;  but  it  is  unlikely  that  he  had  entered  into  a 
detailed  description  of  them;  nor,  if  he  had  done  so,  is  it 
probable  that  Avienus  would  have  transmitted  it  to  us  in  any 
intelligible  form. 

§  9.  Two  other  poems  of  the  declining  literature  of  Bome 
deserve  a  passing  notice  in  this  place,  inasyiuch  as  their 
subjects  partake  in  some  degree  of  a  geographical  character. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  *  Mosella '  of  Ausonius,  a  writer  of  the 
fourth  century,^  in  which  the  author  has  given  us  an  elaborate, 
and  in  many  cases  really  poetical,  picture  of  that  river  and  its 
banks,  which  he  describes  as  clothed  with  vineyards  from  the 
water's  edge  to  the  summit  of  the  hills  that  boimded  them. 
It  is  more  surprising  to  find  him  describing  the  villas  that 
lined  its  shores  in  terms  that  represent  them  as  rivalling  those 
of  BaisB.*  The  picture  is  however  but  a  general  one,  and  no 
notice  is  taken  of  any  towns  by  which  the  river  flowed.*  The 
only  geographical  details  are  supplied  in  a  list  of  the  various 
affluents  or  tributaries  of  the  Moselle,  most  of  which  are  very 


■  AuBonius  was  a  native  of  Burdigala  that  Trevee  was  at  this  lime  a  favourite 

(Bordeaux)  in  Gaul,  and  was  born  near  residence    of  the    Roman    emperors ; 

the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century ;  among  others  of  Yalentinian  and  Gra- 

bat  survived  almost  to  its  close.    His  tian,  under  whom  he  wrote, 

poem  on  the  MoaeUe  was  written  in  the  '  Tliis,  it  appears,  he  reserved  for 

year  368.  another  poem,  which  was  doubtless 

*  It  must  bo  remembered,  however,  never,  written.    See  v.  454. 
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small  streams  and  thoir  names  are  otherwise  nnknown ;  bnt  it 
ia  interesting  to  find  that  they  can  be  identified  without  diflS- 
culty  from  their  being  preserved  with  but  little  change  to  the 
present  day.*  Towards  the  end  of  his  poem  also,  in  institutiDg 
a  comparison  between  the  Moselle  and  the  other  rivers  of 
Graul,  Ausonins  mentions  not  less  than  five  names  of  these 
last  which  are  not  found  in  any  geographical  writer,  but  can 
be  readily  identified  for  the  same  reason.  These  are  the 
Carontonus  (Charente),  the  Duianius  (Dordogne),  the  Tamis 
(Tarn),  the  Aturras  (Adour),  and  the  Druma  (Drome).*  So 
imperfect  is,  after  all,  the  knowledge  we  possess  from  ancient 
writers  of  the  geography  even  of  a  country  like  Gaul,  which 
had  been  so  long  one  of  the  moat  civilized  provinces  of  the 
Boman  Empire. 

The  same  author  has  left  us  another  poem,  which  may  be 
considered  as  in  some  degree  connected  with  geography — the 
"Ordo  Nobiliiim  Urbium,"  containing  brief  notices  of  seven 
of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  which  he  enume- 
rates in  the  following  order :  1,  Rome ;  2,  Constantinople ; 
3,  Carthage,  which  was  at  this  period  scarcely  inferior  to  Con- 
stantinople ;  4,  Antioch ;  5,  Alexandria ;  6,  Treveri ;  7,  Medio- 
lanum;  8,  Capua;  9,  Aquileia;  10,  Arelas;  11,  Emerita; 
12,  Athens ;  13,  Catana ;  14,  Syracuse  ;  15,  Tolosa ;  16,  Narbo ; 
17,  Burdigala.  It  is  evident  that  the  selection  is  in  great 
measure  arbitrary,  and  that  the  poet  has  given  a  very  undne 
importance  to  the  cities  of  his  native  country  Gaul,  while 
he  has  entirety  ignored  (with  the  exception  of  Alexandria 
and  Antioch)  all  the  great  cities  of  the  East,  which  were 
undoubtedly  at  this  period  among  the  most  populous  and 
flourishing  of  the  Empire. 

§  10.  The  other  poem  alluded  to  above  is  that  of  Rdtilics 
(or  as  his  name  is  given  at  full,  Clandius  llutilius  Namatianna), 


■  ThnB  the  Bom  is  atill  called  the   I 
Sor  or  Suner,  the  fiaravn  tbo  tiauz,  tho 
Oelbia  or  Kelbie  the  Kyll,  tho  Krubriis 
the  Bover,  the  hetum  the  Leaor,  the  | 


DrahoQus  the   Drone,  the   Snlma  tbe 
Salm  (TV.  35(^-370). 
•  w.  461-181. 
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like  Ausonius  a  native  of  Graul,  who  visited  Rome  in  a.d.  416, 
only  six  years  after  its  capture  by  the  Goths  under  Alaric,  and 
described  his  return  voyage  to  Gaul  in  a  poem  in  elegiac  verse 
in  two  books,  which  possesses  considerable  poetical  merit  for 
the  time  when  it  was  written.  Unfortunately  the  greater  part 
of  the  second  book  is  lost ;  and  the  extant  portion  goes  no 
farther  than  Luna — but  in  any  case  a  coasting  voyage  along 
the  shores  of  Etruria  and  Liguria  could  have  added  but  little 
to  our  geographical  knowledge.  The  author,  who  was  a  man 
of  consular  rank,  had  chosen  this  mode  of  travelling  on  account 
of  the  insecurity  of  the  route  by  land  after  the  invasion  of  the 
Groths.  He  has  however  furnished  some  topographical  details 
of  interest,  especially  with  regard  to  Pisa  and  its  port ;  and 
has  given  a  graphic,  as  well  as  accurate  description  of  the  port 
of  Centumcellse  (Civita  Vecchia),*  and  of  the  remarkable  head- 
land of  the  Mens  Argentarius,  which,  singularly  enough,  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  earlier  writer.'  He  is  also  the  only  Latin 
writer  who  describes  the  islands  of  Igilium,  Ilva,  Capraria  and 
Gorgona,  of  which  (except  Hva)  the  names  only  are  found 
in  Pliny. 

§  11.  Almost  exactly  contemporary  with  the  poem  of  Ru- 
tilius  is  the  well-known  historical  work  of  Orosius.®  In  this 
the  author  has  prefixed  to  his  abridgement  of  the  history  of 
Greece  and  Rome  a  summary  view  of  the  geography  of  the 
known  world,  which  is  drawn  up  with  clearness  and  intelli- 
gence, and  has  the  merit  of  being  original :  at  least  it  is  not 
taken,  like  most  other  similar  abridgements,  either  from  Pliny 
or  Ptolemy.  It  is  probably  derived  for  the  most  part  from 
earlier  authorities.^    Thus  we  find  the  author  describing  the 


•  L  w.  237-248. 

'  i.  w.  315-324. 

"  The  hiBtory  of  Orodus,  as  is  weU 
known,  was  drawn  up  within  a  few 
years  after  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the 
Goths  (a.d.  410X  at  the  suggestion  of 
8t.  Augustine,  with  the  express  pur- 
pose of  showing  that  caJamities  equal 
to  those  which  had  recently  befallen 


aU  previous  ages,  and  could  not  there- 
fore be  jiutly  ascribed  to  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity.  Hence  his 
work  is  entitled  IliMona  <idvar$U9  Pa- 

gano8.    The  author  was  a  native  of 
pain,  but  spent  much  time  in  the  East, 
in  company  with  St.  Jerome. 

*  At  the  same  time  the  phraseology 
and  nomenclature  are  certainly  his  own. 


the  Roman  Empire  were  recorded  in   1  Thus  he  repeatedly  uses  the  term  Mare 
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mouthB  of  tbc  Ganges  as  situatctl  in  tho  midst  of  the  eastern 
front  of  Asia,  and  though  he  gives  the  name  of  Sericus  to  the 
Ocean  tonards  the  north-east,  ho  has  no  definite  notice  either 
of  the  Seres  or  their  country.  In  common  with  all  other  Latin 
writers  he  regards  the  Caspian  as  communicating  with  the 
Northern  Ocean.  In  regard  to  the  Nile  he  has  a  strange 
theory,  not  found  in  any  earfier  writer,  of  its  taking  its  rise 
near  the  mouth  of  the  lied  Sea  and  the  emporium  of  Moosy- 
lon,'  and  flowing  from  thence  to  the  west  as  far  as  the  island 
of  Meroe.  Another  statement,  not  found  elsewhere,  occurs  in 
his  description  of  the  British  Islands,  where,  after  treating  of 
Hibemia,  which  ho  describes  as  inhabited  by  the  Scoti,  and 
surpassing  Britain  both  in  climate  and  fertility,  he  adds  that 
there  waa  another  island  near  it,  called  Mcvania,  of  no  small 
extent  aud  a  fertile  soil,  which  was  equally  inhabited  by 
Scottish  tribes.*  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  island 
thus  designated  is  the  Isle  of  Man,  but  ho  appears  to  have 
had  a  strangely  exaggerated  idea  of  its  size  and  importance.' 

§  12.  The  same  epitome  as  is  given  by  Orosius  is  found  also 
incorporated  in  a  little  work  of  a  very  anomalous  character 
ascribed  to  Julius  ^tiucus,  a  writer  of  whom  nothing  is  ' 
known,  any  more  than  of  a  certain  Julius  HoNORlus,*  under 
whose  name  a  very  similar  fragment  is  extant.  The  relation 
between  the  two  is  extremely  obscure,  though  the  resemblance 
between  them  is  so  close  that  it  13  certain  either  that  the  one 
copied  the  other,  or  that  they  both  derived  their  materialB 


Mogiium  for  the  MedilerrancBii ;  and 
lie  is  till)  flrat  uuthur  who  eiuploja  the 
lorm  Asia  Minor  in  its  modtiru  b( 
(i.  2.  p.  ie>. 

'  It  HceiuaprobBblntliat  tliiaBtmiigEi 
idoa  aroBu  fmm  a  confusion  between 
thu  nanwM  of  HosHylou  nnd  the  Massyli 
or  MMSceayli,  wlinre  JubH,  as  ceportud 
bj  Pliny .  sapposed  tbu  Nilii  to  rise  for 
the  leootid  time  (Plln.  v.  9,  i  SS).  lu 
Holiniu  <ro  Und  tho  promontory  of 
Mnuylon  oanvertrd  Into  Mauylh'uin 
promuntorlum  (e.  56). 

*  "Huio  (Iinicmiie}  etinm  Mcvania 
IiMiib  proxlin*  wt,ct  ipsn  spnlio  non 


parVH  Bolo  commoda,  nqne  s  Bcotonnn 
geiilibuB  habitfttur"  (i,  2,  p.  28). 

'  The  name  must  be  a  corraptlon  of 
the  MoDfLpia  of  Pliny  (It.  16,  $  103), 
whiob  WBs  probably  aliio  written  Me- 
napia.  But  tbo  form  Mevunia  ia  lued 
by  Bede  [Hiit.  Eeel  ii.  5).  who  dgnbl- 
Ibm  deriTed  it  fmm  Okuiob. 

'  JaliDB  Honorins  is  indeed  nea- 
tionud  by  Onraiodorus  (ds  latt.  Diti<i- 
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from  the  same  source."  Both  are  alike  utterly  worthless  in  a 
geographical  point  of  view,  so  far  as  the  portions  common  to 
the  two  are  concerned.  These  consist  almost  entirely  of  names, 
the  lists  of  which  are  arranged  on  no  intelligible  principle, 
while  many  of  them  are  obviously  corrupt,  and  of  an  attempt 
to  describe  the  courses  of  rivers,  which  in  many  instances 
betrays  the  most  marvellous  ignorance.*  But  to  this  strange 
catalogue  is  annexed,  in  the  treatise  which  bears  the  name  of 
^thicus,  the  description  of  the  world  (Descriptio  totius  Orbis) 
which  has  been  already  referred  to  as  identical  with  that  found 
in  Orosius.  It  contains  moreover  a  brief  introduction,  or 
preface,  in  which  the  author  introduces  the  statement,  already 
noticed  in  a  former  chapter,  of  the  measurement  of  the  Boman 
world  by  order  of  Julius  Caesar;  a  task  which  was  com- 
menced, as  he  tells  us,  in  the  consulship  of  Caesar  and 
M.  Antonius  (b.o.  44),  the  very  year  of  Ceesar's  death,  and 
occupied  not  less  than  thirty-two  years.'  It  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  judge  what  value  can  be  ascribed  to  a  statement  of  this 
kind,  found  for  the  first  time  in  such  a  miserable  compilation 
as  that  of  the  supposed  JEthicus,  and  which  is  not  noticed  by 
any  former  writer.  At  the  same  time  it  is  given  in  such 
circumstantial  form  as  renders  it  probable  that  it  must  have 
had  some  foundation ;  and  perhaps  the  most  plausible  explana- 
tion is,  that  it  was  originally  connected  with  the  measurement 
of  the  Boman  roads  throughout  the  Empire,  which  must  have 
formed  the  foundation  of  such  a  map  as  that  of  Agrippa. 
Indeed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  author  of  that  great  work 
did  not  hesitate  to  give  estimates  of  distances,  even  where  he 
could  not  possibly  possess  any  authentic  information,  still  less 
anything  like  measurements.* 


»  See  Not©  B,  p.  70S. 

*  Among  these  is  however  found  an 
account  of  the  '*  king  of  rivers,"  **  the 
beautiful  Tiber,"  of  its  course  through 
Kome,  and  its  mouth  at  Ostia,  with  the 
island  formed  by  its  two  branches,  which 
presents  a  singular  contrast  with  the 
utterly  jejune  character  of  the  rest  of 


his  work.  On  the  other  hand  no  men- 
tion occurs  even  of  the  name  of  the 
Eridanus  or  Padus,  to  which  the  epi- 
thet of  **fluviorum  rex"  is  ascribed 
with  so  much  more  reason  by  VirgiL 

'  See  Note  C,  p.  706. 

•  {See  Chapter  XX.  p.  177. 
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§  13.  It  is  certain  indeed  that  throughotit  the  period  of 
the  Roman  empire  one  important  source  of  information  was 
at  the  command  of  the  geographers,  had  they  known  how 
to  make  use  of  it,  which  was  alxaost  wholly  wanting  to 
the  earlier  Greek  writers.  This  was  found  in  the  Itineraries, 
which  served  to  record  the  distances  along  the  high  roads  that 
had  been  carried  through  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  and 
had  the  inestimable  advantage  that  the^e  distances  were  really 
measured  and  marked  with  milestones,  not  merely  Tagoe 
estimates  or  calculations,  like  the  greater  part  of  those  that 
had  been  at  the  command  of  the  Greeks.  The  especial  value 
of  this  source  of  information  had  been  early  pointed  out  by 
Polybius,  and  is  recognized  also  by  Strabo  :*  it  was  without 
question  the  main  foundation  also  of  the  map  of  Agrippa  just 
referred  to ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  from  the  time  of 
Augustns  onwards  manuals  or  tables  of  such  Itineraries  wniild 
be  collected  and  preserved  for  general  use.  Those  howerer 
which  are  still  extant  belong  to  a  much  later  period.  By  far 
tho  most  important  of  these  is  that  bearing  the  name  of  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  which  contains  a  series  of  rout«a 
through  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  It  is  evident  from 
its  name'  that  this  was  originally  compiled  under  the  reign 
of  one  of  the  emperors  who  bore  the  name  of  Antoninns,  most 
probably  of  the  one  commonly  known  in  history  as  Caracalla ; 
but  it  has  obviously  undergone  continual  revision  ami  correc- 
tion at  subsef|Uent  periods,  and  in  its  present  form  may  be 
ascribed  with  reasonable  certainty  to  the  reign  of  Diocletian.* 


•  Polyh.  lii.  39:  xxiiv.  12;  Strabo, 
vil.  p.  822.    8eo  UhapU'r  XXI.  p.  2l!5. 

>  It  ia  callol  la  tlic  extant  MSB. 
"  Itiuutarium  Pnivinciaiiim  AnLoniDi 
AngiiHtL" 

'  See  this  sabjeot  fully  diactused  bj 
WoBBeliii);  in  the  prerai-a  to  hU  tbId- 
abla  edition  of  the  ItinorarieB  (Jline- 
raria  Feterom  JtonKHiDmni,  ito.  Amatol, 
and  tnoro  brieflv  b;  Puthoy  in  liia 
m'pnt  edition  of  th<!  huqc  (Sto.  ISoroliu. 
1818). 


The  moat  ooncluaive  proof  aa  to  ite 
■late  i»  that  wLilo  BfnuitiatD  ia  b- 
sertcd  uuder  that  niuuo  (ttie  words 
'■mii  el  Coiietontinopolia "  being  the 
udditioQ  of  a,  later  hund),  it  ia  not 
thought  iTorthy  even  to  be  made  on«  of 
the  principal  Btationa  or  rosling-ploMS, 
tlie  route  faoing  aorried  on  aad  toe  dia- 
taiioe  reckoned  at  onee  from  Sirmium 
to  Nioomedia  (\i.  124],  nl  that  time  the 
rreiden™  of  the  emperor  Diocli'liHa. 
Nor  uru   uny  of  the  othur 


^ 
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It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that,  valuable  as  is  such 
a  collection  of  routes  and  distances,  it  furnishes  us  only  with 
materials  for  geography,  not  with  any  geographical  system. 
Taken  alone  indeed  it  could  hardly  supply  the  merest  skeleton 
of  such  a  system,  not  only  from  the  uniform  want  of  any  indi- 
cation of  the  bearings,  and  frequently  even  of  deviations  from 
the  course  of  the  main  roads,  but  from  the  absence  of  any 
fixed  positions,  known  by  astronomical  observations,  as  the 
starting-points  and  terminations  of  the  several  routes.  Still 
the  advantage  of  such  means  of  correcting  or  confirming  the 
existing  maps — based  as  these  were  upon  the  most  imperfect 
materials — was  incalculable,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
a  large  part  of  Ptolemy's  positions  were  in  fact  derived  from 
such  sources,  though  disguised  by  the  form  in  which  he  has 
presented  them  to  us.* 

It  would  be  wholly  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the  present 
work  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  detaib  of  these 
Itineraries.  It  must  suffice  to  mention  that  they  are  confined 
strictly  within  the  limits  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  therefore 
assist  us  in  determining  its  boundaries  at  the  period  when 
our  manual  was  compiled.  Thus  in  Mauretania  we  find  no 
town  on  the  western  coast  beyond  Sala,  though  there  was  a 
mere  outpost  (exploratio),  termed  Mercurius,  16  miles  farther 
south.^  Towards  the  north  the  wall  of  Hadrian  and  Severus 
was  the  limit  in  Britain,  with  the  exception  of  an  outlying 
station  called  Bremenium,  20  miles  to  the  north  of  it^  In 
Gaul  we  find  the  lihine  forming  the  absolute  limit  towards 


places  named  after  Gonstantme  and 
hia  saooeason  inaerted  under  those 
names,  while  Diocletianopolis  and 
Mazimianopolis  in  Thrace  already 
appear  under  their  new  appellationa. 

'  It  ia  ouriona  to  find  D'AnviUe,  in 
the  last  century,  atill  compelled  to 
make  uae  to  a  great  extent  of  the  aame 
authorities,  in  order  to  oonatruot  his 
map  of  Italy,  for  want  of  more  recent 
inateriala  of  a  truatwortliy  character 
(Sec   hia    Analy$e    O/d^raphique    de 


Vltalie,  4to.  Paris,  1744). 

*  P.  3,  Wess. 

*  Bremenium  can  be  identified  with 
certainty  with  a  place  called  High 
Rochester  from  which  a  Soman  road 
ma^  be  distinctly  traced,  communi- 
cating with  the  line  of  the  Vallum. 
Thia  road,  called  the  Wutling  Street, 
was  continued  acroaa  the  Scottiah 
border.  (See  Bruce'a  Roman  Watt,  p. 
300.) 
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the  «a*t,  as  did  the  Danube  towards  the  nortb,  throoghoiit  its 
whole  conrae,  frum  Oontu  (Gonzboig)  s  little  below  Ulm,  to 
XoTiodoDom  within  a  few  miles  of  its  moQth.*  On  the  eastern 
frontier  we  bare  lines  of  rotite  from  Trapezos  br  Satala  and 
Helitene  U>  8amosata  on  the  Enphnvtes  and  thence  across  that 
river  to  Edeasa  and  Carree,  and  back  to  Hierapolis:  showing 
clearly  that  at  the  time  when  these  itineraries  were  composed, 
ft  part  at  leaat  of  Mesopotamia  was  inclnded  m  the  Boman 
dominioDB.*  On  the  side  of  Egypt  the  farthest  limit  was  an 
ontpost  called  Hiera  Sycaminos,  8  miles  above  Pselcis 
(Dukkuh),  in  the  ralley  of  the  Nile;  while  a  line  of  route 
is  giyen  across  the  desert  from  Coptos  to  Berenice  on  the  Red 
Sea,  which  shows  that  that  port  retained  its  importance  as  an 
emporium  of  trade  with  Arabia  and  India.' 

§  14.  The  other  itinerary  UBually  ptiblished  with  that  which 
bears  the  name  of  Antoninus— the  Itinebaridm  Hiebosolt- 
MITANUM  or  Jerusalem  Itinerary — is,  as  its  name  indicates,  of 
a  wholly  diflerent  character,  and  presents  merely  a  single 
line  of  route  from  Burdigala  (Bordeaux)  through  Milan, 
Aquilcia  and  Constantinople  to  Jonisalem,  with  a  different 
return  route  from  Constantinople  by  Brundisium  and  Rome  to 
Milan.  It  was  evidently  written  by  a  Christian  pilgrim  for 
the  use  and  guidance  of  other  pilgrims,  and  contains  a  detailed 
description  of  the  holy  places  and  sacred  objects  exhibited; 
which  is  of  considerable  interest  in  regard  to  the  topography 
of  Jerusalem.  In  other  respects  it  is  only  of  value  for  the 
comparison  of  the  numbers   given  with  those  found  in  the 


■  Noriodiirum  probnhly  oocupied  n 
■ito  nenr  tlie  modL-nt  Tiilloba,  but  all 
idcntiflcetioDi  lu  this  delta  of  the 
Pnnube  MO  »ory  unoertain. 

Tli«  oiiiiui<ni  nf  sll  rnutei  north  of 
tlio  Diinubi)  1b  reinnikabtu,  and  tendd 
tn  bIiow  tliiit  riiir  Itinentrj  must  havo 
nilkturial   correutioriB    niid 

'  dBVS  of  Oiun- 
i'hIIh,  ooiild  not  linvo  failud  to  eontnin 
Bumu  liiiM  of  roiilu  In  Ibo  Komon  pco- 


implliitloiiB . 


riooe  of  Dacis. 

'  On  Iha  other  hand  the  BtronK  for- 
tresBofNinbisitnotinODtionpd:  banco 
»e  maj'  fairly  onnclndo  that  it  «u  at 
this  time  in  the  bands  of  the  Pt-nians. 

■  It  IB  curions  tn  c«npare  this  Itioe- 
nvrj  with  the  detflila  of  the  same  tonls 
Riven  by  Plioy  (H.  N.  vi.  S3,  «  102). 
The  sum  tot«l  of  2SS  Roman  miles  is 
the  same  in  both  ;  but  all  the  bI    ' 


:eiunala)«pptM      | 

1 
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itineraries  of  Antoninus.  In  this  instance  we  have  the 
advantage  of  knowing  with  certainty  that  the  itinerary  was 
written  down  in  the  year  333.* 

§  15.  Another  document  of  a  similar  character,  and  next  to 
the  itinerary  of  Antoninus  in  value,  is  that  commonly  known 
as  the  Tabula  Peutinoebiana,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
only  existing  MS.  copy  having  been  discovered  by  Conrad 
Peutinger  of  Augsburg.^  It  contains  an  extensive  series  of 
routes,  not  merely  giving  tables  of  distances,  but  exhibiting 
the  routes  themselves,  laid  down  in  lines  as  if  on  a  map,  but 
without  any  attempt  at  real  geographical  construction  or 
arrangement.  The  whole  world  therein  comprised — extending 
from  Britain,  of  which  only  one  angle  is  seen,^  to  the  mouths 
of  the  Ganges  in  the  Eastern  Ocean — is  represented  in  a  very 
elongated  form,  drawn  out  like  a  broad  ribbon,  so  that  all  the 
countries  included  are  enormously  distorted,  being  greatly 
exaggerated  in  length  from  west  to  east,  and  equally  curtailed 
in  breadth.  It  would  however  be  a  great  mistake  to  imagine 
this  distortion  to  be  the  result  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
author  of  the  Tabula :  it  is  evident  that  this  has  no  pretensions 
to  be  a  true  geographical  map  of  the  countries  represented, 
and  that  the  form  is  merely  adopted  as  a  convenient  mode  of 
exhibiting  to  the  eye  the  principal  lines  of  route,  and  the 
branches  that  diverged  from  them.  Such  an  arrangement  had 
an  obvious  tendency  to  mislead  an  uninstructed  reader :  but 
at  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  would  save  him 
considerable  pains  and  trouble,  as  compared  with  an  itinerary 
which  merely  gave  him  the  distances  from  station  to  station 


*  This  we  learn  from  the  writer  him- 
Belf  (p.  571),  who  tells  ub  that  he  tra- 
Ycdled  (amoulavit)  from  Ghalcedon  to 
Jemsalcm  and  back  to  Constantinople 
in  the  consulship  of  Dalmatius  and 
Zenophilas.  The  only  exiating  MS.  is 
of  the  ninth  ceutnry,  and  the  cormpt 
orthography  of  many  of  the  names  is 
probably  owing  in  great  measure  to  the 
oopyial. 

*  It  is  now  in  the  library  at  Vienna, 


and  has  been  repeatedly  published. 
The  first  complete  edition  was  by 
Scheybf  in  1753;  republished  with 
corrections  and  an  introduction  by 
Mannert  (fol.  Lips.  1824). 

'  This  is  obviously  the  result  of  the 
western  end  of  the  chart  being  deficient. 
The  whole  of  Spain  is  in  like  manner 
wanting,  together  with  the  western 
angle  of  Mauretania. 
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arranged  in  a  tabular  form.  It  woulJ  appear  indeed  that  itine- 
raries of  a  somewhat  similar  fonn  were  not  uncommon  among  the 
llomans  under  the  Empire.  Vegetius,  who  wTote  in  the  fourth 
century,  after  speaking  of  the  duty  of  a  general  in  command 
of  an  army  to  have  detailed  itineraries  of  all  the  routes  in  the 
country  in  which  he  was  to  carry  on  his  operations,  with  full 
particulars  concerning  them,  adds  that  some  even  went  so  &r 
as  to  have  them  "  not  merely  written  down  but  painted,"  so  as 
to  exhibit  them  at  once  to  the  eye.^  It  must  be  added  that 
the  Tabula  differs  from  the  mere  itineraries,  and  approximates 
to  the  character  of  a  map,  inasmuch  as  it  exhibits,  though  in 
a  rude  way,  the  chains  of  mountains  and  the  courses  of  the 
principal  rivers,  even  where  these  have  no  direct  connection 
with  the  routes  delineated.*  Imperfect  aa  is  the  document  in 
question,  it  is  valuable  for  comparison  with  the  other  itineraries, 
aa  being  certainly  an  indei>endent  compilation,  so  that  the 
same  errors  and  corruptions  are  not  likely  to  be  common  to 
the  two. 

§  16.  Another  document  of  the  highest  value  in  respect 
to  the  internal  arrangements  and  administration  of  the  Soman 
Empire — the  NotItia  Dionitatum — requires  also  a  passing 
notice  in  this  place,  though  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  contribute 
anything  to  geographical  knowledge  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word.  But  it  contains  a  review  of  the  provinces  of  the  empire, 
as  they  existed  at  the  time  when  it  was  drawn  up,  after  the 
subdivision  of  them  which  had  taken  place  under  Diocletian 
and  Constantino,  of  the  details  of  which  we  have  no  informa- 


*  '•  Primum  itioorftrin  omnium  regi- 
onura  in  quibiu  bellum  goritor  plen- 
Uai me  debet  habere  pcrscripta;  iia  ut 
locanim  inlervallu,  nan  solum  pogBUum 
Dum^ro,  Bed  etiutn  vinram  qualitutea 
peril  ucat :      com  pen  ilia,     dirertioula, 
moDlea,  flumiua,  ad  fidem  deBori|iti, 
conaideret :  uw^ue  tkdto  nt  sollettioies   ' 
ducet  itinora  proviiicinrum  in  quibu» 
neresnitas  gerebatur,  non  taatum  adiio-  1 
teta,  Bed  etlom  piota,  babuiBse  llrmen-  I 
tur;  ut  Don  solum  coosilio  mtntia,  sul   ' 


gerent."  VegetiuB  d«  fia  iftVitorf,  iiL  6. 
'  Tbe  exietiog  copy  was  made  by  a 
tDOOk  of  Colmar  in  1285  ;  and  prol^y 
the  oorruptioiiB  of  the  names,  whieh 
appear  for  the  most  part  in  very  har- 
Iatouh  and  diaturted  fonuB,  proceed  to 
H  grunt  extent  from  tbe  eareleaoneM 
and  ignorance  of  this  transcribOT.  Ths 
original  from  which  it  vns  derived  ia 
a;«-i|,'ued  by  Hannert  to  tbe  tUid  tt 


mnert  to  tbe  third  eaA*       I 
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tion  from  other  sources.  Unfortunately  this  is  not  given  in 
such  a  form  as  to  define  their  boimdaries,  of  which  we  are 
therefore  left  in  ignorance,  unless  able  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency from  other  sources  :^  and  though  numerous  stations 
of  troops  are  mentioned,  in  all  the  frontier  provinces,  these  are 
inserted  without  any  indication  of  their  geographical  position 
or  relations,  and  we  are  left  -wholly  without  any  means  of 
identifying  them,  except  when  they  are  found  also  in  the 
Itineraries.  It  may  therefore  be  fairly  said  that  we  derive  no 
geographical,  or  even  topographical,  information  from  this 
source,  except  where  we  could  do  without  it.  Almost  the 
only  exception  occurs  in  the  description  of  Britain,  where  the 
stations  of  the  military  force  along  the  line  of  the  Wall  are 
given  in  order,  from  east  to  west,  beginning  from  Segedunum 
(Wallsend)  and  proceeding  westwards,  and  from  the  compara- 
tively perfect  state  of  the  remains,  they  can  be  identified  with 
little  difficulty  along  the  greater  part  of  the  line.*  But  even 
here  as  one  proceeds  westward  it  becomes  impossible  to  recog- 
nize the  sites,  and  the  fact  that  so  important  a  town  as  Lugu- 
vallium  (Carlisle)  is  not  mentioned,  though  situated  almost 
close  to  the  wall,  sufficiently  shows  that  the  places  enume- 
rated are  mere  military  posts  or  forts.    This  is  probably  the 


*  A  good  instance  of  thid  is  supplied 
by  the  case  of  Britain,  which,  as  we 
learn  from  the  Notitia,  was  at  this  time 
divided  into  ilTe  provinces:  Maxima 
CaBsariensis,  Valentia,  Britannia  Pri- 
ma, Britannia  Seounda,  and  Flavia 
Csesariensis  (NotiL  Oceid,  c.  22).  But, 
as  has  been  already  observed,  we  do 
not  know  the  distribution  and  bound- 
aries of  these  provinces,  though  they 
are  often  given.  They  are  in  fact  found 
in  aU  the  modem  maps  of  Roman 
Britain.  Valentia,  as  we  learn  from 
Ammianus  (xxviii.  3,  §  7),  was  the 
province  newlv  acquired  bv  Theododus, 
and  must  probably  have  been  situated 
north  of  the  Wall  of  Hadrian ;  but  the 
others  are  uncertain,  and  the  limits 
assi<?ned  them  on  our  ordinary  maps  are 
wholly  conjectural.  Their  name$  are 
also  found  in  the  brief  review  of  the 
Ituman  provinces  by  Sextus  Bufus,  who 


wrote  under  Valens,  but  in  a  manner 
that  conveys  no  further  information 
(Sex.  Bnf.  EpU.  c.  6). 

*  They  arc  here  enumerated  as  "  per 
lineam  Valli/'  and  may  therefore  be 
fiEurly  assumed  to  be  g^ven  in  the  order 
of  sequence  (NoUt,  OceidenL  c  38). 
On  the  other  hand  the  list  (in  0.  25)  of 
the  Boman  forts  along  the  "  Littus 
Saxonicum  per  Britanniam"  is  cer- 
tainly not  given  in  any  geographical 
order.  Here  we  find  Dubris  (Dover) 
and  Lemannus  (L3rmne),  followed  by 
Branodunum  (Branoaster)  and  Garia- 
nonum  (Burgh  (}astle),  both  in  Norfolk, 
after  which  a»^in  come  Begulbium 
(BeoulverX  and  Rutupis  (Bichlwrough) 
in  Kent  Here  all  the  names  can  be 
identified  upon  reasonable  grounds; 
were  it  otherwise  the  irregularity  of 
their  occurrence  would  wholly  baffle 
conjecture. 


HmOKT  Of  MSKXUtT  OKOGBAIVI. 


owe  ebAwhen*,  and  terves  in  gnat  meaanne  to  aceomift  far 
thfl  fact  that  so  Urge  a  pmportion  of  the  names  fii^ad  in 
the  Notitia  cannot  be  recognized  either  in  Ptolemj  or  tfae 
JtiDeTariea, 

}  17.  It  remains  only  to  notice  tvo  ntber  wodca;  wUcb, 
thungh  in  point  of  date  they  belong  to  inedueTal,  Eatiier  Arb 
to  ancient,  geography,  are  so  closely  connected  with  we  vt 
thfise  which  we  have  been  last  considering,  that  they  deaene 
»  paanng  tnention,  before  we  close  the  list  of  the  wiEtefced 
compilations  that  served  to  keep  alive  some  trace  o(  geo- 
gropbical  knowledge  at  the  close  of  the  Boman  Eispire. 
One  of  these  is  the  cffmpoaitioa  of  a  monk  of  BaTenna, 
apparently  in  the  seventh  centnry,^  and  contains  an  tatrodnc- 
tion  to  the  cosmography  and  geography  of  the  world :  bat  is 
in  fact  occnpied  alnKjst  wholly  with  Inng  lists  of  names,  which 
the  compiler  professes  to  have  derived  from  the  works  of  p»- 
vions  "  philosopbeis,"  many  of  whom  he  cites  by  name/  but 
even  a  cursory  examination  13  sufficient  to  show  that  th^  are 
in  fact  taken  from  a  map  or  tabular  itinerary,  analogons  to, 
but  not  identical  with,  the  existing  Tabula  Fentingenana.* 
The  only  interest  of  this  little  work  consists  in  the  comparison 
of  the  names  here  given  with  those  found  in  the  TabiiU,  both 
being  often  equally  corrupt,  but  apparently  not  derived  the 
one  from  the  other.     It  is  however  so  obviously  based  apon 


nrl  huR 


'  TlilatntrtiiomiinQnlf  dtcdaHlhe 
"  Aoanjin'iruOongiiifhnnf  liarenna." 
Itwupulillaliwl  Wllmri'itJui  in  tlio 

M^"(Hv".  !.i',l"l.'l'lJ 

tlmo  In  a  cril.icul  fiprm  l.y  M  M.  rartbay 
BDil  Fioilet  (Kvu.  Uor<ili[i.  1^00). 

*  Amrin§(  tliuMi  niu  fouod  tho  well- 
knnwii  iiune*  of  Ornsins  ami  JordiLOee 
(or  JurnaQdcB) ;  liut  one  nf  the  nuthi>- 
ritii!B  wliniu  liovitealhoinnit  freqncDtlr 
in  onu  CaRloriuB,  of  wbom  Daluiiig  in 
known  friiHi  imy  otlior  boutpu.  His 
liitx  of  tlio  uLlicB  of  Asik  cspMikll;  are 
oxprcMl;  alutcd  lo  be  derived  ttoiu  tbia 
uutliorlly.  Ho  profeBSfa,  bowevi-r.  to 
hayii  uIho  coiumtod  buiiio  "Ciatbic" 


wiitiin;  and  it  wu  donbtlna  &nn  tkti 
tnarco  that  lie  di-rived  mieli  territorial 
nami^B  db  "  Fmndu"  and  Bnrgimdia, 
niid  the  name  it  tbe  Dani,  whom  be 
rupenledlj  BMnciatea  with  the  SazoDca. 
'  Thus  wu  find  bim  nnl  ontjr  alwajt 
fnllowing  in  hia  enompTation  the  line* 

S'vcn  in  the  Tsbnia  or  otlicr  itinereriea, 
■t  indoding  in  hia  liit  oT  the  "ciii- 
tutoB '  of  Italy  and  Gaal  meh  mere 
atatloni  or  "mututiones"  aa  tbvy  aie 
oimootly  termed  in  the  Jerufialem  Itine- 
rarj).  nt  "  Tabema  ftigida."  "  Ad  no- 
VM,"  "  In  Alpe  HuititoD.''  Ac  For 
the  routtfi  lending  direct  from  Home, 
such  as  the  Via  eslnrin,  Viii  AuTBlia, 

Aa,  hu  biniM^f  t,ais  UH  f-   •   ■'-- 

tbc  motbod  be  Tulluwed. 


UH   that    thi.  » 

J 
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aome  earlier  authority  of  this  description  as  to  belong  to  the 
same  class  with  the  Itineraries  and  other  works  on  ancient 
geography ;  and  has  hardly  any  connection  with  that  of  the 
middle  ages. 

§  18.  The  other  work  above  referred  to  is  of  still  later  date, 
being  the  composition  of  an  Irish  monk  of  the  name  of  Dicuil, 
and  dating,  as  its  recent  editor  has  shown,  from  the  early  part 
of  the  ninth  century,  probably  about  825.*  It  is,  as  might  be 
expected,  based  almost  entirely  upon  previously  existing 
authorities,  especially  Pliny  and  Solinus,  and  as  the  passages 
cited  from  these  authors  are  always  copied  verbatim,  it  is 
not  without  value  for  the  correction  of  their  text*  At  the 
same  time  he  introduces  pass^es  from  other  authors,  also 
verbally  extracted:  especially  from  the  Feriegesis  of  Frisci- 
anus  and  a  Cosmographia  which  is  evidently  the  same  as  that 
still  extant  under  the  name  of  Julius  .^thicua.'  But  besides 
these  sources  he  professes  to  give  us  the  results  of  a  measure- 
ment of  the  whole  world,  made  by  order  of  the  emperor  Theo- 
dosius  II.  (who  reigned  from  A.D.  408  to  450)  and  which  he 
compares  in  regard  to  each  country  with  the  numbers  given 
by  Fliny.  This  appears  to  have  been  indeed  the  principal 
object  of  his  little  treatise,  which  he  entitles  "De  Mensura 
Orbis  TerrGB :"  and  to  which  he  appended  the  extracts  from 
Solinns  and  other  authors  in  the  nature  of  notes.  In  one 
instance  only  does  he  give  us  independent  information  of  his 
own,  and  supplies  a  curious  and  interesting  notice.  After 
citing  from  Suliiius  liis  brief  description  of  Thnle,  Dicuil  adds 
that  "thirty  years  befor*.',  he  had  heard  from  certain  clerks 
(probubly  monks  Uke  himaolf),  who  had  resided  in  the  island 
I  the  Calends  of  Fubriiary  to  those  of  August,  that  not 
t  the  summer  solstit-e,  but  for  some  days  at  that  period, 

_C  in  quBSlion   km  bj  M.  Futhey  (Berlin,  1870). 
f_  U.  'Waltkenstr  in  '  Bee  the  remarks  of  H.  Uommsen 

I  K.  Lclrnnuo  in  Id  the  preEace  to  hia  edition  of  Bolinm, 

am.  p.  79. 

*  Bee  tbe  pie&oe  by  Paitbey,  p.  10. 
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Chap.  XXXL 


in  the  eTening  when  the  san  seta,  it  eeems  as  it  were  to  hide 
itself  behind  a  little  hil! :  eo  that  there  is  no  darknem  even 
during  this  short  time,  and  people  can  follow  their  ordinary 
occupations  as  if  the  sun  were  shining.  They  added  that  if 
they  had  been  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  perhaps  the  sun 
would  ncTor  have  been  hidden  from  them."*  This  description 
80  precisely  agrees  with  the  phenomena  that  would  be  really 
observed  in  a  place  just  without  the  Arctic  Circle,  as  to  leave 
no  reasonable  doubt  of  its  authenticity,  and  that  the  island 
visited  by  the  monks  was  in  this  instance  really  Iceland,  The 
probability  of  this  is  confirmed  by  another  passage  imme- 
diately following,  which  may  with  equal  assurance  he  referred 
to  the  Faroe  Islands.'  There  seems  no  doubt  therefore  that  in 
this  case  the  adventurous  monks  had  extended  the  boundaries 
of  geographical  knowledge  beyond  the  farthest  limit  it  had 
attained  under  either  the  Greeks  or  Itomans. 


•  Dieilil  de  Memura  Orbit,  o.  7,  g  2, 
p.  3S  of  Letronne'a  edition.  The  illufl- 
tration  he  gives  of  the  degreo  of  light 
that  leniQiiied  during  the  abaenoe  if 
thu  Bim,  is  BiDgtiliiilj  nnivp.  "Ito  at 
nihil  tenebmnun  in  minimo  spatio  ipso 
flat;  eed  qaicqoid  bomu  operari  roluerit, 
Tfi  pediouloi  de  eamitia  alulnilieTe, 
ji  priDBentia  iolis  potest." 


'  They  nre  described  aa  a  group  nf 

small  Idands,  setntated  b;  narrow 
Htruits,  which  could  bo  reociicd  from 
the  northern  inlands  or  Uritatn  in  a 
voyage  of  two  days  and  two  nightg, 
with  Full  sails  and  a  fnvouring  wind. 
Ibid.  9  3.    TluB  rtttlcment  clwirly  ei 
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NOTE  A,  p.  688. 

VOYAGE   OP  HIMILCO. 

This  passage  has  attracted  so  much  attention  that  it  is  desirable 

to  qnote  it  at  fall.     After  the  mention  of  Ireland  and  Albion,  the 

anljior  adds : 

Tartessiisque  in  terminos  CEdtrymnidam 

Negotiandi  mos  erat :  Carthaginis 

Etiam  ooloni,  et  yulgus  inter  Herculis 

Agitans  oolumnas  Iubo  adibant  oMjaora : 

Qu8d  Himiloo  Poenus  mendbus  viz  qnatuor, 

Ut  ipse  Bemet  re  piobasse  rettulit 

Enavigantem,  posse  transmitti  adserit. 

Sic  nulla  late  flabra  propellont  ratem, 

Sio  scgnis  humor  aMjuoris  pigri  stupet. 

Adjioit  et  illud,  plurimum  inter  gurgltes 

Extare  fuoum,  et  esape  virgulti  vice 

Retinero  puppim :  dicit  hie  nihilominns 

Non  in  profundum  terga  demitti  maris, 

Porvoquo  aquarum  viz  supertezi  solum : 

Obire  semper  huo  et  hue  ponti  feras, 

Navigia  lenta  et  languide  repentia 

Intematare  belluas. 

vv.  113-129. 

The  notion  of  the  quantities  of  sea-weed  has  led  some  writers 
(including  Dr.  Latham  in  the  article  BRiXANNiCiE  iNSULiE  in  Dr. 
Smith's  Did,  of  Geography)  to  suppose  that  the  sea  of  Sargasso  was 
meant,  and  even  that  there  was  '*  a  confusion  of  attributes  "  between 
the  Scilly  Islands  and  the  Azores  I  But  all  the  other  statements  are 
utterly  opposed  to  the  supposition  of  a  voyage  in  the  open  ocean  : 
and  again  in  a  second  passage  (see  402-412)  whei*e  he  repeats  the 
same  account,  he  dwells  especially  upon  the  shallowness  of  the 
sea.  Had  we  possessed  the  narrative  of  Himilco  in  an  authentic 
form,  we  should  probably  have  been  able,  as  in  the  case  of  Hanno, 
to  arrive  at  a  reasonable  conclusion  as  to  what  he  actually  saw  and 
described :  but  it  is  idle  to  examine  closely  the  language  of  such 
a  writer  as  Avienus. 

NOTE  B,  p.  693. 

THE  COSMOGRAPHY  OP  ^THICUS. 

By  a  strange  coincidence  these  wretched  compilations,  which  had 
remained  almost  unnoticed  since  they  were  inserted  by  Gronovius 
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OB  an  Appendix  to  his  edition  of  Pomponius  Mela  ia  1722,  have 
been  made  the  subject  in  very  recent  times  of  an  amount  of  literary 
^iacuasion  and  investigation  far  beyond  their  merits.  (The  com- 
plicated literary  questions  connected  with  their  origin,  date,  and 
anthorahip  have  been  subjected  to  an  elaboiate  investigation  :  first, 
by  M.  D'Avezac  in  his  work  entitled  Ethicus  el  im  Oavrages  Coamo- 
graphtguet  intititUe  de  ce  nom.,  4to.,  Paris,  1852  ;  next  by  Dr.  K. 
Ports!,  De  Comnotfraphia  Elhici  Libri  treg,  8vo.,  Berolin.  1853,  and 
lastly  by  M.  H.  Wuttke,  Cottnographia  AetJiiei  Islriei  ab  Hieronymo 
ex  Qraco  in  Lalinam  breviarium  redacta,  8vo.,  Lipsiffi,  18S4.)  The 
result  appears  to  be  that  the  treatise,  if  euoh  it  can  be  called. 
ascribed  to  Julius  Honoriua,  is  the  older  of  the  two;  and  that 
bearing  tlio  name  of  Ethicus  is  copied  from  it,  bnt  with  additions 
from  other  sources,  Considered  from  a  geographical  point  of  view 
they  are  wholly  without  value,  and  their  only  interest  arises  jrom 
their  having  been  (as  appears  from  the  vast  number  of  MSS.  of 
them  still  extant)  a  popular  sonrco  of  inatrnction.  during  the 
middle  ages.  It  would  seem  that  tho  dry  lists  of  names  which 
they  contain  were  intended  to  accompany  a  globe,  or  map  of  the 
world,  and  to  be  used  by  teachers  or  lecturers  in  expounding  its 
contents  to  their  audience.  But  in  their  present  state  they  are  not 
only  hopelessly  corrupt,  hut  many  of  tho  names  altogether  unknown, 
and  those  that  can  be  recognized  jumbled  together  in  the  most 
hopeless  confusion.  The  armngement,  or  attempt  at  arrangement, 
ia  wholly  different  from  anything  that  we  find  in  earlier  anthoi'8, 
and  curiously  enough,  is  wholly  independent  of  the  custoniiuy 
division  into  the  three  continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Afiica. 
The  author  in  each  case  begins  with  assuming  a  division  of  the 
ocean  into  four  parts,  and  then  describes  each  of  these  parts  as 
having  certain  seaa  dependent  upon  or  included  in  it.  Thus  tho 
Western  Ocean  contains  the  Sea  of  Gades,  the  Sea  of  the  Oroades, 
the  Sea  of  Thyie,  the  Britannic  Sea,  the  Tyi-rhenian  Sea,  and  the 
Adriatic;  while,  Btran^B  to  say,  the  Masotis,  Boaphorus,  Pontus, 
Fropontis,  Hellespont,  j'Cgean  and  Ionian  Seas,  ba  well  as  the 
Caspian,  are  included  in  tho  dependencies  of  the  Northern  Ocean ! 
Then  follows  in  each  caea  a  list  of  the  islands,  mountains,  pra- 
viuoes,  and  chief  towns  of  the  regions  adjacent  to  these  divisions, 
but  without  any  attempt  to  arrange  them  in  geographical  order,  or 
even  to  distribute  the  cities  according  to  the  countries  to  which  they 
holong.     It  would  be  difficult  indued  to  convey  to  any  one  that 
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has  not  seen  the  original,  an  idea  of  the  utter  confusion  into  wHicli 
the  whole  subject  is  thrown. 

It  is  difiBcult  to  believe  that  the  work  of  Julius  Honorius,  which 
18  mentioned  with  commendation  by  such  a  writer  as  Cassiodorus 
(1.  c.)  can  have  been  the  meagre  and  miserable  abridgement  which 
we  possess  under  that  name :  the  more  so  as  he  appears  to  re- 
oommend  it  for  purposes  of  instruction  together  with  a  map  of 
Dionysius  (pinacem  Dionjsii)  with  which,  if  Dionysius  Periegetes 
is  meant,  it  could  have  nothing  in  common.  Whatever  may  be 
the  date  of  the  original  work,  it  appears  to  me  impossible  that 
the  extant  abridgements  can  be  older  than  the  sixth  or  seventh 
century. 

Wholly  distinct  from  the  preceding,  though  often  confounded 
with  it,  is  a  strange  composition  published  for  the  first  time  by 
M.  D'Avezac,  and  again  by  Wuttke,  under  the  title  of  "  Cosmo- 
graphia  Aethici  Istrici,"  which  professes  to  have  been  translated 
by  a  certain  "Hieronymus  Presbyter"  from  a  Greek  original.  It 
is  written  in  extremely  barbarous  Latin,  and  its  contents  are  for 
the  most  part  utterly  absurd ;  but  its  geographical  statements,  if 
such  they  can  be  called,  would  seem  clearly  to  refer  it  to  a  period 
not  earlier  than  the  seventh  century.  How  M.  Wuttke  can  attach 
any  value  to  such  a  production,  and  believe  in  the  alleged  travels 
of  the  supposed  philosopher  Aethicus  (including  a  voyage  to  Thnle, 
a  visit  to  the  GryphsB  on  the  Northern  Ocean,  and  a  journey  to 
the  Ganges  in  quest  of  Noah's  Ark  I),  is  to  me  quite  incomprehen- 
sible ;  still  more  that  he  should  ascribe  the  translation  by  *'  the 
Presbyter  Hieronymus "  to  the  great  ecclesiastical  writer  of  that 
name.  If  there  ever  was  any  Greek  original,  which  may  well  be 
doubted,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  a  fictitious  account  of  the 
alleged  travels  of  a  philosopher  (something  like  those  of  ApoUonius 
of  Tyana,  but  adapted  to  Christian  times)  £rom  which  the  existing 
abstract  was  derived  by  an  extremely  ignorant  and  illiterate  monk. 
But  the  prominent  position  given  to  the  Turks  (Turchi)  in  Asia, 
which  could  hardly  be  due  to  the  translator  or  epitomizer,  is  alone 
sufficient  to  assign  it  to  a  very  late  date.  Such  as  it  is,  however, 
it  appears  to  have  been  much  read  in  the  middle  ages,  and  is 
therefore  not  without  literary  interest. 
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"Itaqne  Julius  Caisar,  bissextiliB  rationis  invenlor,  diTiBiS 
humauisque  rebus  sitigiilurilor  iostructus,  cum  conHulatus  sui  beces 
erigcret,  seuatutt  cunfiulto  oensiiit  omnoni  orbem  jam  Bomaai 
nominiB  admetiri  per  pi-udentiflEimos  viroa  et  omni  philosophiffi 
manere  decoratoH.  Ergo  a  Julio  Ceeeare  et  M.  Antonio  Cobs,  orbin 
terraTTiQi  meliri  ocepit,  id  est,  a  oonKulatu  suprascripti  ueque  ad 
coDBuIatnni  Augusti  iertium  ot  CrosHi  annis  xxi  mensibus  v  diebns 
ix  Zenodoxo  omnia  oriens  diiuenaus  est,  siout  inferius  demonstratur. 
A  consulatu  item  Julii  Cfesaris  et  M.  Antonii  uaqiie  in  consulatnm 
Anguati  decimum  annis  xxix  mensibus  viii  diebiis  x  a  Theodoto 
Geptentrionalia  pars  dimensa,  ut  evidenter  osteuditur.  A  conaulatu 
similiter  J.  Ca«aris  uwjne  in  conaulatum  Saturai  et  Cinnai  a 
Polyclito  meridiana  pars  dimenaa  est,  annis  xxsii  mensc  i  diebns  x. 
aicut.  definila  monatratur.  Ao  sio  omnia  orbis  terrm  intra  annoa 
xx\ii  a  dimenEoribua  peragratus  est,  et  de  omni  ejus  continentu 
pcrlatiim  est  ad  Senatiim." 

I  bava  given  tbis  passage  at  leagtb,  because  its  circumstautial 
and  detailed  character  ia  suth  as  not  only  to  eiclude  altogetber 
tbo  supposition  tbat  it  is  the  compositioa  of  tho  author  iu  wbofie 
tract  we  find  it,  .but  to  render  it  primn  facie  probable  that  it  is 
derived  originally  from  an  authentic,  and  even  from  an  official, 
aouroe.  There  is  indeed  some  confusion  in  the  dates  of  the  consul^ 
shipf,  but  not  more  than  might  easily  aiise  from  the  repeated 
copying  of  a  statemout  of  this  character.  The  circumstance  that  is 
whully  ini^xplicable  is  that  no  notice  of  such  an  importaiit  operation 
should  be  found  in  I'liny,  who  even  where  be  is  di^cussiDg  the 
authority  of  Agrippa — sanctioned,  as  he  enpressly  adda,  by  Auguatus 
hiuLHelf — in  regard  to  the  dimensions  of  Spiiin,  affords  no  hint  of  ite 
being  bused  upon  any  such  systematic  measurement,  a  fact  of 
which,  having  bceu  himself  procurator  in  Spain,  I 
bare  boon  ignorant  had  it  actually  taken  plai 


Spain,  he  could  liafd^H 
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Aba,  mt.,  iL  408 

Abalusy  island,  mentioned   by  Py- 
tbeas,  i.  596,  602,  ii.  26,  401 

Abii,  i.  46,  ii.  598. 

Abilene,  ii.  160 

Abnoba,  mt,  ii.  495,  589,  684 ;  con- 
tains tbe  source  of  the  Danube,  684 

Aboras,  or  Ghaboras,  river,  ii.  649 

Abydos,  ii.  326 

Abydus,  i.  99 

Abyla,  mt.,  ii.  358 

Abyssinia,  i.  587 ;  unknown  to  Era- 
tosthenes, 651 

Acampsis,  river,  ii.  511 

Acannae,  ii.  449 

Acamania,  ii.  267 

Aces  of  Herodotus,  i.  247,  248 

Acesines,  or  Chenab,  river,  i.  444, 502 

Achffii,  the,  ii.  89,  279 

Achaia,  ii.  154 

Acilisene,  ii.  288 

Acra,  i.  319 

Acras,  colony  of,  i.  92 

Acridophagi,  the,  ii.  54 

Acroceraunian  promontory,  ii.  269, 
595 

Act^,  use  of  the  term  by  Herodotus, 
i.  207 

Aden,  i.  582,  583 ;  not  noticed  by 
Pliny,  iL  424 

Adiabene,  ii.  505,  648 

Adrapsa,  or  Drapsaca,  i.  427 

Adriatic,  described  by  i^cylax,  i. 
387;  and  by  Polybius,  ii.  26; 
Greek  colonies  in,  93,  387;  tides 
of  the,  ii.  255 ;  exaggerated  ideas 
of  its  length,  ii.  26 

Aduas  (Adda),  ii.  252  note 

Aduatuci,  ii.  114,  135 

Adulas,  Mons,  known  to  Strabo,  ii. 
252  ;  mentioned  by  Avienus,  684 


Aduiis,  ii.  428,  446,  447 

,  monument  of,  i.  586,  609 

i£a,  the  island  of  Circe,  i.  57,  78 
iEkiui,  the,  ii.  44,  110, 112, 122 
iEetes,  brother  of  Circe,  i.  20,  57  ;  a 
purely  mythical  being,  20;   sub- 
sequently connected  with  Colchis, 

.^gean  Sea,  islands  of,  i.  89, 271 ;  the 

northern  coasts  of,  ii.  399 
iEgialos,  the  Great  and  Little,  ii. 

452 
^gina,  island,  i.  110 ;  first  coinage  of 

money.  111 
^gium,  ii.  268 
iEgon,  river,  i.  401 
iSlana  on  the  Bed  Sea,  ii.  507 
^lanitic  gulf  (Akabah),  ii.  427 
iElius  Gailus,  expedition  to  Arabia 

Felix,  ii.  167,  179, 180,  204,  320, 

323 
^modse,  the,  ii.  404 
j£nianes,  the,  ii.  267 
iBolian    Islands,     volcanic    pheno- 
mena, ii.  258,  397 
^olians,  the,  i.  382 
iSolus,  his  island,  i.  55 ;  ^ve  name  to 

the  JSolian  Islands,  56 ;  the  attri- 
bution erroneous,  39,  56 
iEschylus,  the  wanderings  of  lo  in 

the  Prometheus  Yinctus,  i.  149; 

his  vague  and  fabulous  description, 

150, 151 
^styans,  ii.  500 
iEthaUa,  island  (Elba),  i.  604 
^thicus,  cosmography  of,  ii.  701,  703 
^Ethiopians,  the,  i.  48,  72 
iEtna,   mt.,  ii.   257 ;    described  by 

Strabo,  259  ;  by  Pliny,  397 
Aeto,  hill  of,  supposed  ancient  site  of 

the  royal  city  of  Ulysses,  i.  84 

2  z  2 
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Jltolia,  iL  267 

Alcfflus,  the  poet,  visit  to  Egypt,  i. 

A&om  Gan  Hissar, !.  346 

116 

Apbica,  erroaeous  notioDB  of  Herodo- 

Alemanni, ii.  496,  502,  646 

tus,  i.  163;  circumnavigation  by 

Aleria,  ii.  396 

Necho,  289  i  attenipted  by  Sftlas- 

AU*ia,  ii.  125 

pes,    297 ;    opinions    of    modem 

Alexandeb   the   Great,  hia  expedi- 

writers, 317 ;  nccount  nf,  by  Strabo, 

tion,  i.  407 ;  campaigns  in  Europe, 

408  ;  battle  at  the  Granicua,  411 ; 

Ftolemy'a  inrormation  concerning. 

at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Taurus,  413 ; 

611 

battle  of  lasos,  414 ;  at  tbe  oiacle 

,  coast  of,  little  known  to  PUny, 

of  Ammon,  415 ;  battle  of  Arbela, 

ii.429 

417;  halla  for  the  wint«r  in  the 

,  north  coaBt,  false  conoeptions 

valley  of  Cabul,  426  j  crosses  the 

of.  i.  630 

Hindoo  Eoosh,  428 ;  advances  to 

,    western    eoaat,    according   to 

the   laiartes,  429;   operations  in 

PoIjbiuB,  ii.  40 

India,  438;  crosses  the  Indus,  443 ; 

,  Roman  province  of,  ii.  168 

descenda  the  river,  447 ;  his  march 

AOATHABOHIBBS,    i.    581,    582,    608; 

through  Ge<lro9ia,  454;  returns  W 

account  of  the  Ethiopian  tribes,  ii. 

Babylon,   459;  death,  463;  cities 

63,  64 ;  the  wild  animalB,  65 ;  no 

founded  by  him,  464 

mention  of  gold,  it. ;  on  the  inun- 

Alexander,   Port  of  CRnrraehee),   i. 

dation  of  the  Nile,  CO 

528,  546 

ALEXACnatA  in  Egypt,  founded  by 

tftnces,   ii.   64,   65,   67   note;    his 

Periplns,  667 

prosperity,  576  ;   position  as  fixed 

Agathodiamon,  ii.  678 

by    Emtosthenea,    621  ;    its    troe 

Agathyrsi,  the,  J.  191,  381 

latitude,  623;  no  mention  of  its 

population  by  Strabo,  IL  325 

Aghovar,  mt.,  ii.  439 

■ — -  U)  Rhodes,  distance,  i.  665 

Agisymba,  iL  523,  524,  656,  571, 

in  Arachosia,  i.  464,  ii  164 

612,  625 

in  Aria,  i.  464,  485 

Agneans,  tie,  ii.  426 

^—  ad  Caucaaum.i.  464 ;  site  of,  490 

Agri  DecumatcB,  ii.  194,  663 

Esohate,  or  Ultima,  i.  464 

AoBicOLA,  his  wars  in  Britain,  ii.  342, 

ad  iMum,  i.  464 

490, 492, 580 ;  his  line  of  forts,  490, 

in  Margianii,  L  465 

513;  life  by  Tacitus,  492 

Opiane,  i.  142                    ^^^ 

Agrippa,  his  four  g:reat  lines  of  road. 

Troas,  i.  464                   ^^H 

ii.142;  his  map,  177 

Aliso.  ii.  188, 192,  206             ^^H 

Agyllfeans,  the,  i.  158 

AUobrogee,  the,  ij.  44. 109      ^^H 

Ainsworth,  Mr.,  cited,  i.   352,  361 ; 

Alpheius,  river,  u.  270               ^^^ 

on  the  site  of  Pyl»,  367 

Alpine  tribes,  ii,  199 ;  mihiogriioii    ' 

Aji,  river,  ii.  133 

Akka,  a  race  of  dwarfs  in  theinterior 

of,  under  Augustus,  251 

Alps.  the.  unknown  in  time  of  Hero- 

of Africa,  i.  48  note 

dotus,  i.  30,  168;  described  Ijjr 

AUni,  the,  i.  216,  iL  691,  598.  682  ; 

Poiybius,  ii.  21,  and  by  Stmbo, 

Rrat  definite  mention  by  Dionyeius, 
486,646 
Alauni,  the,  ii.  591 

251;  pMses  of  the,  22;  height,  ffli 

Altinnm,  ii.  265 

Albaniana,  the,  ii.  88,  280 

Aluttt,  river,  ii.  606 

Albion,  i.  398,  ii.  404,  687 

Amanus,  ii.  287                                         i 

Albis  (Elbe),  ii.  188,  189.  403,  495, 

Amasia,  birthplace  of  Strabo,  ii.  309. 

588  i  the  limit  of  the  Roman  con- 

297 

quests.  193,  494 

Amber,  i.  13;  beads  fonnd  at  Hv- 

AMBIANI. 
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cense,  tb.  note ;  account  of,  by 
Pytbeas,  596 ;  brougbt  by  JuUanus 
from  tbe  Kortbem  Sea,  ii.  344 

Ambiani,  ii.  114,  135,  247 

Ambracia,  i.  108 

Ambrones,  ii.  110 

Amida,  ii.  104 

Amisia  (Ems),  river,  ii.  187, 259, 403, 
588 

Amisus,  i.  100,  ii.  296, 305 ;  siege  of, 
85 

Ammianus  Marcellinus,  his  history, 
ii.  679 ;  its  geographical  outlines, 
%b. 

Ammon,  Oracle  of,  L  268,  415,  469 ; 
visit  of  Alexander  to,  415,  469 

,  Oasis  of,  L  277,  415,  470,  ii. 

333 

,  Temple  of,  i.  415 

Anmionians,  the,  i.  268,  273,  469 

Amnitae,  the,  ii.  487 

Ampelusia,  promontory,  ii.  358 

Amphipolis,  ii.  8 

Ampsaga,  river,  ii.  170 

Anabasis  of  Xenophon,  probable  mode 
of  its  composition,  i.  343,  359 

Anactorium,  i.  108 

Anamis,  river,  i.  536 

Anas  (Guadiana),  river,  ii.  20,  240 

Anatolia,  L  232 

Anaxagoraq,  i.  124 

Anaximandbb,  i.  122 ;  his  map  of  the 
earth's  surfjEtce,  i&.  145;  invention 
of  the  gnomon,  122;  first  intro- 
duced the  use  of  maps,  618,  ii.  220 

Anaximenes,  i.  123 

Ancalites,  ii.  139 

Anchialus,  i.  413 

Ancona,  L  387, 404,  ii.  25,  26,  254 

Ancyra,  i.  413 

Andes,  ii.  115 

Androphagi,  the,  i.  192,  381 

AndroH,  island,  i.  113 

Androsthenes,  explores  the  Persian 
Gulf,  i.  462 

AngU,  ii.  498 

Angrivarii,  ii.  193,  497 

Antemnffi,  ii.  395 

Antichthones,  the,  ii.  353,  357 

Antigonus,  i.  552,  555 

Anti-Lebanon,  ii.  407 

Antimenidas,  in  the  army  uf  the  king 
of  I3abylon,  i.  118 


Antioch,  ii.  649,  690 
Antiocbia,  ii.  299 
Antiochus  I.,  i.  553,  555 

the   Great,  his   campaign 


in 


Upper  Asia,  L  572 ;  expedition  to 
India,  ii.  30 

of  Syracuse,  i.  337 ;  his  men- 


tion of  Rome,  338 

Anti-Taurus,  chain,  ii.  157,  287 

Antoninus,  Itinerary  of,  ii.  694 

Pius,  ii.  513 

Antony,  M.,  his  war  agunst  the  Par- 
thians,  ii.  132 

Ants,  Indian,  strange  story  concern- 
ing them  by  Herodotus,  i.  229, 
257;  « repeated  by  Megasthcnes, 
229,  566 

Aomus,  rock-fortress,  i.  440,  496 

Aorsi,  ii.  278,  598 

Aous,  river,  ii.  31 

Apamea,  ii.  298,  317,  345 

Apeliotes,  i.  589,  610,  611 

Apennines,  the,  described  by  Strabo, 
u.  254 ;  by  Pliny,  393 

Apocopao,  the  little  and  great,  ii.  452 

Apollo,  the  Delian,  hymn  to,  i.  89 

,  the  Pythian,  hymn  to,  i.  89 

Apollodorus  of  Artemita,  i.  571,  ii. 
48, 162 

Apollodotus,  king  of  Bactria,  i.  571 

Apollonia,  i.  93,  100,  410 ;  ii.  8,  25, 
91 

Apollonius  Rhodius,  his  poem  on  the 
Argonautic  Voyage,  i.  21,  23  ;  his 
view  of  their  route  in  returning,  23 

Apolugus,  ii.  461 

Appian  Way,  the,  ii.  256 

Apsarus,  river,  iL  511 

Apulia,  ii.  256 

Apulum,  its  gold-mines,  ii.  504,  510 

Aquffi  Sextise  (Aix),  ii.  44, 109,  111 

Aquileia,  ii.  145,  690 

Aquitania,  use  of  word  by  Caesar,  ii. 
117 ;  as  a  Roman  province,  142 

Aquitanians,  the,  ii.  123,  124,  248, 
391,  392 

Arabah,  Cape,  i.  532 

Ababia,  account  of,  by  Herodotus,  i. 
218;  called  by  him  the  most 
southerly  of  all  countries,  219 ;  its 
spices,  tb, ;  described  by  Eratos- 
thenes, 648;  Mela's  account  of, 
ii.  366 ;  described  by  Pliny,  423 ; 


by  Ptolemy,  008 ;  indepeude 
tbe  Roman  Empire,  167;  expedl- 
(ion  of  Mlius  GaUus  into,   179, 
204 

Arabia,  Roinaa  province  of,  ii,  BOS 

Deserta,  ii.  42G 

Kudffimoo,  ii.  45') 

Felix,  origiu  of  the  name,  ii.  58  ; 

Pliny's  UM!  of  the  tenu,  426 

,  port  of,  i.  58'J 

,  town,  deatniction  of,  478. 

Petrasa,  ii,  1B7 

Arabian  Gulf  (the  Red  Sea),  da- 
scribed  bv  Herodotus,  L  21!),  220; 
its  Udes,  221 

— —  peninanla,  described  1^  Ktrabo, 
Ii.  319  ;  by  Pliny,  427 

Ar&bies,  the,  an  Indian  tribe,  i.  GSO 

Arabia,  river,  i,  455,  628 

Arabitie,the,  i.  454,  455 

Araoboaia,  i.  239,  424,  426,  654,  iL 
310;  climate,  i.  489 

Arapis,  river,  ii.  282 

Aral,  Sea  of,  unknown  to  the  ancienta, 
i.  674,  641 

Arar  (Sadne),  river,  ii.  112, 246, 391, 

ABAIE9,  i.  141, 161,  434,  ii.  133, 283 ; 

confused  ideas  of  Uerodotus  con- 

ceroing  it,  i.  223 ;  confounded  witl) 

the  luarteB,  ib.,  with  tbe  Volga, 

225 
of  Xenophon,  identical    with 

the  Chaboraa,  347 
Arbela,  battle  of,  i.  417,  472 ;  eclipse 

in  conueatioQ  witli,  417 
Arbis,  ii.  6T5 
Arcadia,  plains  of,  ii.  267 
Archiaa,  i.  461 
Archimedes,  bis  statement  of  dimuo- 

aions  of  the  earth,  i.  620 
Arctic  Circle,  the  term,  how  used  by 

the  Greeka,  ii  227  tiofe,  22U 
Anioch,  ii.  614 
Arduenna  Silva,  iL  124 
Arelas,  iL  690 
Areoomici,  the,  ii.  44 
Arethnsa,  lake,  ii.  409 
ArgsiUB,  mt.,  ii.  293 
Argaiic  gulf,  ii.  634 
ArgaluB  (Point  Calyi 


474 
Arganto,  i.  142 


'"). 


Argentarius,  Mons,  ii.  691 

Arg(»l4M,i.  689,  610,611 

AT^pptei,  the,  1. 197,  198 

Argo,  the  ship,  L  19,  21,  24,  79 

Argonautica  of  OrptieuH,  its  probable 
date.  i.  28 

Aboonauts,  Voyage  of  tlie,  known  Ui 
Homer,  L  19 ;  not  at  &nb  ooonected 
with  Colchis,  20 ;  various  thiiories 
concerning  their  return,  21 ;  two 
sets  of  legends  in  connection  with 
them,  24 ;  writers  on  the  aubiect, 
25 

Argos,  ii.  266 

Arguin,  ialund,  L  323,  331,  652 ;  erro- 
neously identified  with  Cerne,  333 

Argyr^  or  the  Silver  IslBod,  ii.  364, 
474,608 

Ai^yrug,  Mods,  the  Silver  Uouii 
i.  401 

Aria,  t.  239,  423,  654 

Ariace,  ii.  464,  4C5 

Ariaoa,  I.  570,  ii.  310 

Arians,  tlie,  ii.  284,  286 

Arias|^  i.  426 

Arimaapea,  L  90,  102 

Arinmspians,  the,  i,  102,  199 

Ariminuui,  IL  254 

Ariovistua,  ii.  110,  113,  129 

Arisla^ns,  bis  bronze  map  of  Lb« 
world,  i.  249 

Aristeaa,  i.  90, 102,  141,  199 

ARisTon-E,  i.  395 ;  his  opinion  of  the 
earth,  305 ;  habitable  world,  397 ; 
on  the  rivers  of  Asia,  399 ;  imper- 
fect kuowleilgo  of  Africa,  401 ;  hia 
view  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  401; 
statement  of  circumference  of  earth, 
546;  his  supposnl  stadium,  546; 
division  of  the  winds,  610  ;  dimen- 
sions of  the  earth,  C20;  oa  the 
Fulus  Matotis,  ii,  20  note 

AntiiiNu,  ii.  85,  87,  161,  SOS,  506 ; 
table-land  of,  i.  343 ;  its  severe 
climate,  352;  traversed  by  the 
army  under  Xenophon,  A. ;  descent 
through,  to  IVebizond,  375;  wan 
of  the  Romans  in,  iL  86,  132,  340 ; 
described  by  Strabo,  287 ;  by  Pliny, 
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Armoricans,  the,  ii.  115, 124,  392 

Arno,  river,  ii.  394 

Aromata  Gape  (Guardafiii),  ii.  448, 
449,  451,  551 

ArosiB,  river,  i.  539. 

Aroteres,  the,  i.  381 

Abbian  (Flavius  Arrianus),  i.  225, 
240;  his  value  as  a  historian  of 
Alexander,  494;  cited  in  resfiect 
to  the  campaigns  of  Alexander, 
Chap.  XII.  passim ;  his  account  of 
the  voyao^e  of  Nearchus,  525;  of 
India,  556;  his  Periplus  of  the 
Euxine,  ii.  510 

Arsanias,  river,  ii.  86, 105,  408 

Arsene  (Van),  lake,  ii.  289 ;  or  Tho- 
pitis,  290 

Arsinarium,  promontory,  ii.  629, 630, 
631,  632 

Arsinoe,  ii.  56,  324  ;  city  of,  i.  577 ; 
another  city  of  the  name,  579 

Artabri,  ii.  241,  244,  359 

Artabrum,  promontory,  ii.  390 

Artacoana,  i.  423,  485 

Artaxata,  ii.  86,  88,  134;  destroyed 
by  Corbulo,  346 

Artemita,  ii.  163 

Abtemidobus,  i.  581;  his  geo- 
graphical treatise,  ii.  61;  Periplus 
of  the  Red  Sea,  63 ;  of  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Euxino,  64; 
computation  of  distances,  64-67 

Arverui,  ii.  21,  44,  110,  122 

Asabon,  mt.,  ii.  460 

Asana,  river,  ii.  433 

AsbystaB,  the,  i.  282 

Asca,  ii.  180 

Asciburgius,  mt.,  ii.  589 

Ashtola,  island,  i.  532, 547 

Asia,  extent  of,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, i.  163 ;  geographical  struc- 
ture of,  according  to  Erastosthenes, 
241 ;  described  by  Strabo,  ii.  276 

-,  Koman  province  of,  ii.  155 
—  Minor,  i.  552  ;  the  name  un- 
known to  ancient  geographers, 
i.  232  note ;  first  used  by  Orosius, 
ii.  692 ;  peninsula  of,  i.  232 ;  breadth, 
233 ;  division  into  satrapies,  236 ; 
described  by  Pliny,  ii.  406 
-,  Upper,  under  Seleucus,  i.  554 ; 


campaign  of  Antiochus  the  Great, 
572 


Asii,  ii.  285 
Asik,  ii.  459 
Aspasians,  the,  1.  442 
Aspendus,  i.  411,  ii.  298 
Asphaltites,    lake    (Dead    Sea),    ii. 

407 
Assaceni,  the,  i.  442 
Assyria,    ruined    cities    of,  i.   374; 

Roman  province  of,  ii.  505,  506 ; 

described  by  Strabo,  315 
Astaboras  (Atbara),  i.584,  ii.  53, 347, 

612,  614 
Astapus,  i.  584,  ii.  436,  612,  613 
Astasobas,  i.  584 
Astoboros,  river,  ii.  436 
Astosapes,  river,  iL  436 
Astronomical  changes,  sup[x>sed,   i. 

548 ;  phenomena  at  Thule,  613 
Astures,  ii.  141,  240 
Asturians,  the,  ii.  45 
As  tyres,  the,  ii.  359 
Atabyrius,  height  of,  i.  617 
Atarantes,  mentioned  by  Uorodotus, 

i.  279. 
Atbara,  river,  i.  578 
Atcmus,  river,  i.  594 
Athens,  its  subordinate  commercial 

and  maritime  position,  i.  114 ;  on 

same  parallel  with  Rhodes,  629; 

false  reading  of  the  name  in  Strabo, 

630 ;  parallel  through,  629 
Athnilla,  ii.  180 
Atlantes,  i.  279,  280 ;  of  Herodotus, 

310 
Atlantic  Ocean,    name  unknown  to 

Herodotus,  L  221 ;  voyage  of  Him- 

ilco  in,  403 ;  its  vast  extent,  627 
Atlantis,  island,  of  Plato,  i,  402 
Atlas,  mt.,  i.  279,  280,  ii.  170,  330, 

657,  678 
,  pillars  in  the  charge  of,  i.  33  ; 

supports  the  heavens,  86 
Atrebates,  ii.  135 
Atropatene,  ii.  132,  161,  291 
AtiACori,  the,  ii.  414 
Attacotti,  ii.  654,  681 
Attock,  i.  440 
Attrek,  river,  ii.  163 
Atur  (Adour),  river,  ii.  586 
Aturia,  ii.  315 

Aturrus  (Adour),  river,  ii.  690 
Aualitic  Gulf,  ii.  447,  448 
Augih,  i.  278,  ii.  435 
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Aagila,  obsib  of,  ii.  333 

Bahr  el  Aisrek  (Blue  Nile),  ii.  613 

Augusta  I'ratoria  (Aoula),  U.  146 

Bahrein,  island,  L  461 

,  Vindeliconim   (Augsburg),   ii. 

Baiai,  i.  46B 

144 

Balearic  Isles,  ii.  244 ;  not  mentioned 

Aulerci,  ii.  116 

by  Ptolemy,  568  note 

BalisBUS,  river,  ii.  93 

AuMbiBie,  i.  282 

RalEia,  ii.  401                                _^H 

Auseans,  i.  ZSi 

BamboLufl,  river,  i.  325,  ii.  41     ^^H 

AUKiniM,  the  '  Moaclla '  of,  ii.  689 

Bamian,  i.  428,  493                   ^^H 

Autololcs,  the.  ii.  202.  433 

Banasa,  ii.  433                           ^^M 

Automala,  ii.  332,  333 

Barace,  ii.412;  golf  of,  463 

Aalomoli  of  Herodotus,  i.  266 ;  on  the 

Barbarica,li.448,  450 

Upper  NUe.  ift.;  their  nutive  name 

Baricasa,  ii.  429 

Aamaoh,  ft.;   Iho   eanie  with  llie 

Barlh,  Dr.,  cited,  i.  53,  312,  ii,  32, 

Sembritte,  302. 

131,  169,  333 

Auxuma  (Axum),  ii.  429,  446,  447, 

Baiygaza,  i.  682,  ii.  420,  464,  465; 

614 

not  mentioned  by  Strabo,  L  582 

Ava,  coast  of,  ii.  604 

Baailia,    an     island     mentioned    by 

Avaricum  (Bourgea),  ii.  125 

Timaua,  i.  596,  602,  ii.  261,  401 

Aviemis,  hJB  Description  of  the  World, 

BaetamM,  the,  ii.  90,  151,  261,  262, 

ii.  683  i  other  works,  685 

500,  591 

Axona  (Aisne),  river,  ii.  114,  124 

Basitlftoi,  ii.  241 

AEania,  co^t  of,  ii.  452,  603 

Batavi,  ii.  124,  187,  496 

Azov,  sea  of,  ii.  162. 

Batman  8u,  river,  ii.  439            ,^H 

Batracbian  Sea,  ii.  Sll              j^^H 

Babba,  ii.  433 

Battle,  naval,  first  on  leoonl,  i.^^^H 

Bah-el-Mandeb,  straits,  not  deocribod 

Bautisun,  ii.  699                       ^^^| 

by  Stiabo,  ii.  320 

Bazira,  i.  442 

Babylon,  ii.  316 

Beechey,   CapL,   cited,   i.  312,  313, 

Babylonia,  ii.  7 

ii.  131 

Baoare,  river,  ii.  467 

Bc^de,  cited,  ii.  139,  692 

Baochiad^,  the,  i.  107 

Beke,  Dr.,  cited,  ii.  633               j^^h 

Baoeois,  Silva,  ii.  121,  130 

Belgffi,  ii.  114,  123,  135,  24fi,  SM^^M 

Bactra,  or  Zariaape,  i.  428, 430 

Belgian  tribes,  ii.  135                ^^^1 

BAtTTBlA,   satrapy  of,  i.  241 ;  Oreek 

Belgica,  ii.  142,  248                   ^^H 

kiDRdoma  in,  569 ;  dale  of  inde- 

Bellas, river,  li.  651                   ^^M 

pendence,  ib.  J  of  their  debtructioo. 

Bellovaci,  ii.  114, 122, 13S,  2i^^H 

570 ;  cities  founded  by  Alexander 

iu,  571  ;  Greek  monarcha  of,  ii.  102 

Berbers,  ii.  330                          ^^H 

proper,    oomjUBBt    of,   by   the 

Scythian  tribes,  ii.  165 

Berenice,  city,  i.  577.  ii.  131,  SPI 

446  ;  another  city  of  the  naow,  L      ' 

Bactriana,  ii.  285 

579 ;  and  in  tlie  Cyrenalco,  587. 

Epideires,  ii.  428 

Badis,  i.  533 

I'anchrjBOB,  ii.  428              1 

Bieoues,  island,  ii.  464 

Beroca,  ii.  650                                  ^^m 

Baitica,  ii.  241 

Beasi,  the,  ii.  91,  153                  ^^M 

Bstis  CGuadalquirir),  river,  ii.  20, 

Begyngeitai,  the,  ii.  605              ^^^H 

240,  389,  537 

Bewsher,  Lieut.,  on  the  Mediaa^^^l 

Bagamoyo,  ii.  454 

i.  349 ;  Bite  of  Cunaia.  36&^^H 

Bftgiuara,  i.  532 

Bibiacte,  ii.  112                         ^^H 

Bftgradas,  river,  ii.  621,  622  note 

Bibroci,  ii.  139                           ^^H 

Bfthr    el    Abiad   (White    Nile),    ii. 

317                                 ^^H 

614 

ii.  581                  ^^H 
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Biscay,  Bay  of,  ii.  358 

Bithynia,  ii.  156,  297 

Bithynians,  the,  i.  237,  382 

Bitlia,  river,  i.  353 ;  ii.  439 

Bitter  lakes,  the,  ii.  324 

Bituriges,  ii.  125 

Blemmyes,  ii.  488,  683 

Bocchus,  king  of  Mauretania,  ii.  77 

BcBotia,  i.  411,  ii.  267 

Bohtan  Chai,  ii.  439 

Boii,  ii.  90,  112,  130 

Boiohemum  (Bohemia),  ii.  260 

Bolerium,  promontory,  ii.  197,  582 

Bolor,  or  Pamir,  mt,  ii.  629,  597 

Bon,  Cape,  ii.  237  note 

Boreas,  i.  589,  610,  611 

B0BY8THENE8,  the  modern  Dnieper,  i. 
180 ;  described  by  Herodotus,  183 ; 
largest  of  the  Scythian  rivers  after 
the  Danube,  ib. ;  navigation  of, 
211 ;  mouth  of,  631 ;  its  position, 
631,  632 ;  how  far  navigable,  ii. 
262 

Bosporus,  kingdom  of,  ii.  84, 152, 510 

,  Cimmerian,  i.  150 

Bostra,  ii.  160,  506 

Branodunum  (Brancaster),  ii.  699 

Bremenium,  ii.  695 

Brigantes,  ii.  341,  342 

Britain,  first  visited  by  Pytheas,  i. 
591 ;  dimensions  as  stated  by  him, 
591,  612;  sends  assistance  to  the 
Gauls,  ii.  116 ;  invaded  by  Julius 
Cwsar,  119, 120 ;  described  by,  126- 
128 ;  its  conquest  under  Claudius, 
339,  341,  351;  and  under  Nero, 
341,  342  ;  described  by  Mela,  360 ; 
conquest  under  Agricola,  490 ;  cir- 
cumnavigated by  his  fleet,  492; 
visited  by  Hadrian,  507 ;  and  by 
Severus,  646 ;  notice  of  it  by 
Josephus,339;  described  by  Strabo, 
582 ;  produced  gold  and  silver,  339 ; 
and  pearls,  128,  339,  360 ;  also  jet, 
677 

Britannic  Islands,  in  spurious  treatise 
of  Aristotle,  i.  398,  595 

British  Islands,  the,  ii.  19 

tribes,  ii.  139 

Bruce,  cited,  ii.  647 

Bructeri,  ii.  497 

Brundusium,  ii.  256 

Bruttium,  u.  254,  256 


Brutus,  Decimus,  ii.  117 

Bucephala,  L  443 

Budini,  the,  i.  187, 193 

Bunsen,  Chev.,  i.  108, 130,  131 

Burdigala  (Bordeaux),  ii.  246,  690 

Burii,  the,  u.  499 

Bumes,  Sir  A.,  cited,  i.  446 

Burning,  or  self-immolation,  practised 
by  the  Cathssans,  i.  563 

Burnt  Island,  or  Jebel  Zebair,  ii.  455 

Buvinda,  river,  ii.  581 

Byzantium,  iU  foundation,  L  99 ; 
commercial  greatness,  109,  606; 
described  by  rolybius,  ii.  28 ;  sui>- 
posed  position,!.  631, latitude,  661, 
ii.  8;  erroneously  determined  by 
Hipparchus,  9 ;  followed  by  fcitrabo, 
ib. ;  never  subject  to  the  Thraciau 
princes,  153 

Ca  da  Mosto,  cited  i.  288,  323  noU, 
325 

Cabeira,  ii.  85 

Cabo  da  Roca,  ii.  390 

Cabul,  valley  of,  i.  426 

Caecias,  i.  589,  610,  611 

Casnae,  i.  373. 

Caenina,  ii.  395 

C^SAB,  Julius,  i.  109 ;  his  wars  in 
Gaul,  ii.  111-123;  invasion  of 
Britain,  119,  120;  of  Germany, 
118,  121 ;  knowledge  of  Gaul,  123, 
126 ;  account  of  Britain,  126, 128 ; 
of  Germany,  129;  passage  from 
Gaul  to  Britain,  136;  landing  iu 
Britain,  137 ;  his  supposed  measure- 
ment of  the  world,  170,  693,  706 

Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  ii.  649 

Cainas,  river,  ii.  415 

Calaeus  Islands,  ii.  460 

(^alama,  L  532 

Calatians,  the,  i.  142 

Caledonia,  ii.  677 

Caledonian  Forest,  the,  iu  342,  404, 
490 

Caledonians,  the,  ii.  342,  491,  513, 
647,  681 

Galetes,  iL  135 

Calinipaxa,  i.  557 

CalingsB,  the,  ii.  416 

Calingapatam,  ii.  416 

Calla'ici,  ii.  240,  243 

Callatis,  or  Caliatia,  i.  99,  ii.  91 
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Callinicum,  ii.  661 

Calliena,  iL  467 

Calpc,  mt.,  ii.  358 

Calypso,  her  island,  L  62 ;  erroneously 
idenlified  by  the  ancients,  51  note, 
63;  its  poidtion  with  regard  to 
Scheria,  63,  81 

Camarioa,  oolong  of,  i.  92 

Cambyses,  his  expedition  against  the 
Macrobian  Ethiopians,  L  272 ; 
vagueness  of  the  account,  274 

Camels,  not  used  in  Africa  in  ancient 
times,  i.  263, 299,  307  ;  first  intro- 
duced into  Egypt,  299 ;  employed 
by  Alexander,  299,  470 

Campania,  iL  255,  395 

Campanians,  the,  i.  387 

Camuni,  ii.  146 

Camulodunum,  ii.  341 

Canal  traversing  the  Isthmus  of  Suez, 
ii.  324 

Canaria,  island,  ii.  175,  203 

Canarians,  ii.  350 

Candace,  Queen,  ii.  182 

Candahar,  i.  424 

Cane,  ii.  418,  424,  467 

Cangi,  the,  ii.  341 

Canopic  mouth  of  Nile,  1.  170 

Cantabri,  ii.  141,  240,  359 

Cantabrians,  the,  ii.  45 

Cantium,  ii.  127, 197,  236 

Capotes,  mt.,  ii.  408 

Cappadocia,  iL  157 ;  described  by 
Strabo,  292 

Cappadocians,  1.  237 

Capraria,  u.  173, 175,  203,  691 

Capsa,  iL  80 

Capua,  i.  139,  ii.  690 

Caralis,  U.  259,  560,  561,  668 

Carambis,  promontory,  ii.  303 

Caranitis,  district  of,  ii.  408 

Caran  tonus  (Charente),  river,  ii. 
690 

Caravan  trade  in  Africa,  1.  307 

Carcinitis,  L  141 

Cardinal  points,  no  terms  for,  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  i.  35 

Carduchians,  i.  351 ;  their  country 
traversed  by  the  army  of  Xenophon, 
ib. ;  not  mentioned  by  Herodotus, 
ib,  note ;  the  ancestors  of  the 
modem  Kurds,  ib, 
Caria,  i.  411,  iL  7,  287,  299 


Carians,  the,  L  382 
Caricon  Teichos,  L  319,  382 
Carmania  (Kerman),  L  244, 
310;    route  through,  L  45< 
coast  of,  535,  537 ;  parallel 
Camuntum,  ii.  192,  344 
Camutes,  iL  115 
Carpathians,     fintt     mention 

Ptolemy,  ii.  590 
Carpatis,  Mons,  iL  690 
Carpidae,  the,  i.  381 
Carpis,  river,  L  168 
Carrei,  the,  ii.  426 
Carrhae,  iL  93,  650 
Carthage,  little  noticed  by 
dotus,  L  157,  262 ;  erroDeoo 
of  its  position,  308,  633 ;  i 
tude,  662 ;  how  placed  by  Pi 
iL  561  note 

,  temple  of  Juno  at,  L  321 

Cabthagikiaks,  the,  aaserte 
Africa  was  surrounded  by 
296;  their  trade  with  the  A 
coast  of  Africa,  287,  288 ;  in 
tion  derived  from  them  by 
dotus,  263 
Camra,  iL  304 

Casius,  mt.  (Jebd  Okra),  iL  4C 
Casmenas,  colony  of,  L  92 
Caspapyrus,  or  Caspatyrus,  i 

227,  228,  256 
Caspian  Sea,  the,  a  distinct  I 
water,  L  222.  223 ;  its  iaolaU 
racter,  401 ;  described  b^  Pat 
574;  considered  as  a  gulf  • 
ocean,  ib. ;  dimensiona,  ib. 
scribed  by  P.  Mela,  ii.  363 ;  1 
erroneous  notions  of,  411 ;  oa 
described  by  Ptolemy,  iL  69; 

Gates,  n.7.     See  Pyl« 

Caspians,  the,  L  241 
Cassi,  iL  140 

Cassitebides,  the,  or  Tin  Isla 
10,  ii.  99,  197  note,  688 ;  unl 
to  Herodotus,  L  164, 590 ;  no( 
tioned  by  Pyth«is,  600;  0 
Ca»ar,  ii.  128 ;  men  tioned  by  SI 
244,  245  ;  by  P.  Mela.  36 
PUny,  405 ;  by  Ptolemy,  681 
Cassivellaunua,  iL  120;  his  c 

139 
Castes,   Indian,  described   by  '. 
sthcncs,  L  561 
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Catabanians,  the,  i.  648 

Catabathmus,  valley,  ii.  168 

Catalogue  of  the  Ships  in  the  Iliad,  i. 
41;  of  the  Trojans,  43;  in  the 
Cypria  of  Stasinus,  44;  work  of 
Apoliodorus  upon,  iL  48;  Deme- 
trius of  Scepsis,  tb. 

Catena,  i.  92,  113,  ii.  690 

Cataractonium,  ii.  641 

Cataracts  of  the  Nile,  1.  685 

Cathaeans,  the,  i.  506, 506,  663 

Cato,  his  march  from  Cyrene  to  Utica, 
iL  130,  131 

Cattigara,  ii.  636, 636, 537,  600, 606 

Caturiges,  ii.  147 

CaucasidB,  Portsa,  ii.  410 

Caucasian  tribes,  ii.  279 

Caucasus,  the,  mentioned  by  Ms- 
chy lus,  i.  150 ;  correctly  described 
by  Herodotus,  222;  limit  of  the 
Persian  Empire,  246 ;  described  by 
Strabo,  ii.  281 

,  Indian,  i.  484 ;  name  given  by 

the   Greeks   to  the  Paropamisus, 
486,  ii.  282 

Cebenna,  Mons,  ii.  124,  391 

Celaenffi,  i.  345, 412 

Celts,  or  Gauls,  the,  i.  410,  ii  248, 
388 

Cemmenus  (Cevennes),  ii.  245 

Cenchreae,  i.  107 

Cenimagni,  ii.  139 

Cenis,  mt.,  ii.  38 

,  the  Little,  ii.  40;  the  probable 

route  of  Hannibal,  ib, 

Centrites,  river,  i.  351,  352,  ii.  104, 
439 

Centrones,  ii.  253 

C^ntumcelhe  (Civita  Vocchia),  ii.  691 

Ceos,  island,  i.  113 

Cerasus,  i.  100 

Cerbani,  the,  ii.  426 

Corcina,  island,  i.  286,  ii.  331 

Cebne,  island,  i.  285, 288 ;  discovered 
by  Hanno,  320 ;  its  poation  with 
respect  to  Carthage,  323,  333; 
trade  with  the  interior,  323,  334 ; 
erroneously  identitied  with  Arguin, 
323  ;  really  at  Rio  do  Ouro,  324 ; 
noticed  by  Eratosthenes,  331,  652 ; 
and  by  Scylax,  331,  334,  391 ;  ex- 
istence disbelieved  by  Strabo,  331, 
ii.  216 ;  known  to  Ephorus,  i.  382 ; 


erroneously  placed  by  Ptolemy,  ii. 

632 
Cevennes,  mts.,  ii.  360 
Ceyloii  (Taprobane),  Ptolemy's  erro- 
neous account,  ii  602,  603.     See 

Taprobane 
Chaboras,  river,  ii.  649 
Chalcedon,  L  98,  99, 109 
Chalcidians,  the,  their  voyages  and 

colonies,  i.   113;  war    with    the 

Eretrians,  ib, 
Chalcis,  i.  112,  u.  160 
Cbaldaeans,  the,  IL  294,  296 
Chalonatas,  cape,  ii.  268 
Chalonitis,  ii.  289  note 
Chalusus,  river,  iL  588 
Chalybes,  or  Chalybians,  L  141,  237, 

382,  ii.  296,  336 

of  Xenophon,  in  Armenia,  i.  354 

Charax,  Isidore  of,  his  itinerary,  ii. 

311,  315 

Spasini,  iL  461 

Charikar,  i.  427 

Charmande,  L  368 

Chatramotitas,  i.  681,  648,    ii.  320, 

426,  457 
Chatti,  U.  188,  343,  494,  496,  497 
Chauci,  ii.  189,  497 
Chelidonian  Islets,  ii.  287,  303,  559 
Chelonophagi,    the,    mentioned    by 

Agatharchides,  iL  62 
Chenab,  river,  L  144,  502 
Chersonese,  the  Golden,  iL  535,  600 

,  the  Tauric,  ii.  263 

Chersonesus,  Heraclea,  i.  99,  ii.  84 
Cherusci,  first  mentioned  by  Caesar, 

ii.  121,  129,  186,  188,   189,  343, 

494,  497 
Chesney,  Col.,  L  356;  on  the  para- 
sang,  360 ;  rate  of  marching,  363 
Choaspes,  i.  434,  ii.  313,  314 ;  known 

to  Herodotus,  L  233 
Chobus,  river,  ii.  512 
Chorasmians,  i.  141,  243,  436 
Chorienes,  Rock  of,  L  431 
Chorographer,  the,  iL  177,  266,  275 
Choulmr,  bay  of,  ii.  461 
Chremetes,  or  Chretes,  river,  i.  335, 

401,  ii.  41 
Chryse,  or  Golden   Island,   ii.   364, 

469,  475,  476,  487,  605 
Chrysorrhoas,  river,  ii.  318 
Cibyiatica,  the,  iL  287  note 


Cnmpeatrifl,  ii.  158 

IVachea,  ii.  157,  158 

CilidsD  Oat«s,  the,  i.  413 

MountftinH,  i.  235 

Cilidaiu,  the,  i.  23U,  SSI 
Cimama,  Cape,  ii.  i!39 
Cimbri,  ii.  110,  191,  260,  497,  588 
Cimbrian  promontory,  the,  ii.   190, 

498,588 
Cinunemii  Bosponis,  the,  ii.  38 
Cimmerians  of  Homor,  i.  58,  78 

of  Herodotus,  i.  173,  208 

Ciaaamou,  1. 219, 565 ;  not  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  among  the  productions 
of  Ceylon.  474,  ii.  603 

,  Land  of  (Regio  Cinnainoinifera), 

i.  219,  579,  60S,  ii.  5 
Cinyps,  river,  i.  312;  town  on  iia 

tanks  mentioned  by  Scylax,  tb. 
CmcE,  a  purely  mythical  character, 
i.  20,  57 ;  her  connection  with 
j^etes,  ib.  i  aesociatLd  with  the 
legend  of  the  Argonauts,  24;  her 
islaud,  57 ;  erroneously  idenlififd 
with  Circe) i  in  Italy,  5B 
Circeii,  promontory  (Monte  Circello), 

iL396 
Circesium,  ii.  649,  651 
Circiimnavi};ation  of  the  world,  aug- 
jiCBted  by  Eratosthenes,  i.  627 ;  and 
by  Posidonius,  ii,  97 

of  Africa,    by   Neoho,   i.    289 ; 

attempted  by  Sataspes,  297 ;  aod 
by  EuduxuB  of  Cyaicua,  ii.  74 
Cirta,  ii.  80 
Cissians,  the,  i.  239 
Clark,  Mr.  W.  G.,  cited,  i.  43,  82, 

211 
Cleomedes,  his  date,  ii.  100 ;  account 
of  nieaBurement  of  earth  by   Era- 
tosthenes, i.  621 
Cleopatris,  in  Egypt,  ii.  180 
Ctimata,  of  Uipparchu»,  u.i;  Pliny's 

account  of  (he,  441 
CUntuti,  FaaU  Heilenici,  died,  i.  92, 
93,  94,  111,  127,  129,  149,  417, 
ii.  2,  665,  &0. 
CobuB,  river,  ii.  410 
Cocalft,  i.  529 

Cucinthus,  promontory,  it.  24 
Codanoviii,  ii.  362 


Codanus    Sinus,  ii.  191,  260,  362, 

402 ;  first  made  known  under 
August  us,  ii.  191 

Coined  money,  general  introduction 
into  Oreece,  i.  113  ;  HtAodanl  of, 
114  note;  invention  of,  116 

Coheus,  voyage  of,  i.  105 

Colapis  (Knlpa),  iL  398 

Colchi,  gulf,  iL  473;  pearl  fisherj',  I'fi. 

Colchians,  i.  141,  159,  160,  246,  U. 
279,  280 

Colchis,  its  fertility,  ii.  280;  sup- 
posed connection  with  Ai^uuaotia 


;c,  i.  91 

I 


Voyage, 

Coliacum,  promontory,  ii 

Coloii,  city,  ii.  614 ;  lake,  300,  446 
note,  613 

Colonies,  estensiou  of  Hellenic,  i.  91 

Columns  of  Hercules,  i,  6r       "      " 
of,  629,  631 

Comaua,  ii.  292 

Comer,  or  Comari,  ii,  473 

Comedi,  the,  ii.  530 

Commagene,  ii.  134, 159,  317    | 

Comorin,  Cape,  ii.  473,  474 

Condochatee,  river,  ii.  416 

Coniaci  (Cape  Comorin),  ii.  3 

Constantinopb,  ii.  690 

Continents,  division,  of,  i.  146 ;  de- 
scribed by  Herodotus,  160 

Cooley,  Mr.,  cited,  i.  273,  ii9^  300, 
609,  ii.  430  note.  5f" 

Copais,  lake,  iL  270 

Cophen,  river,  L  439 

Coptos  on  the  Nile,  i.  677,  ii.  8l 

Corhilo,  ii.  19,  246 

Corbulo,  ii.  346 

Corcyra,  i.  93,  107 ;  batUo  with  the 
Corinthians,  108, 132 

CoHiNTB,  i.  107,  ii.  154;  invention  of 
the  Trireme  ascribed   to,   i.    107  [ 
numerous    colonies,    108 ;    mvti     , 
power,  109 ;  account  of,  by  Strsbui 
li.  266,  267  I 

,  Gulf  of,  iL  269 

Cornelius  Balbus,  expedition  'Sigunst     j 

the  Gaiamauteii,  ii.  184 
— —  Nepos,  ii.  172 ;  his  tale  of  Indian 

navigators,  ib,  364,  384 
Corocondame,  ii,  278 
Corodamum,  ii.  609  note  ■ 

Curupassua,  ii.  304  ^^^J 
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Corsica,  ii.  25;  described  by  FIIdj, 

396 ;  forests  of,  i.  603 
Corsote,  i.  348 

Cory,  Cape,  ii.  474,  534,  537,  602 
Cosoagus,  river,  ii.  415 
Cossaaans,  the,  i.  458,  ii.  291  note^ 

292 
Cotes  (Cape  Spartel),  ii.  330  note,  629 
Cottian  Alp,  origin  of  name,  ii.  147 ; 

described  by  Ammianus  Marcel- 

liQus,680 
Cottius,  iL  147,  253 
Cotton,  L  565 
Cottonara,  ii.  419 
Cottonarice,  ii.  469 
Cotyora,  i.  100,  355 
Courses  (Dromi)  of  Azania,  ii.  452 
Crassus,  iL  92,  93, 115 
Craterus,  march  of,  i.  457,  521,  ii. 

311 
Cretans,  the,  i.  16 
Crete,  island,  iL  238,  271,  563,  666, 

667 
Croatia,  ii.  45 
Crocala,  island,  i.  528 
Crocodiles,  in  the  Indus,  1.  227,  510, 

565;  in  the  river  discovered  by 

Kasamones,  269 
Crocottas,  the,  or  laughing  hyasna, 

iL  55 
Crotona,  L  92 
Ctesias,  1.  338-342 ;  slight  knowledge 

of  India,  340 
Ctesiphon,  the  capital  of  the  Parthian 

monarchy,  ii.  505,  648,  649,  650, 

652 
CuHMB,  i.  94, 113 

Cunaxa,  site  of  the  battle,  i.  348, 369 
Cunningham,  General,  on  the  rock  of 

Aomus,  i.  497;  ruins  of  Taxila, 

499;  Greek  monarchies,  ii.  103; 

cited  490,  505,  517,  518 
Cimobeline,  iL  339 
Curia  Muria  Islands,  iL  459 
Curiosolitie,  ii.  115 
Curula,  iL  534 
Cutch,  Runn  of,  ii.  463 
Cyclades,  the,  ii.  399 
Cyclopes,  land  of,  i.  54 
CYdamus  (Ghadamis),  ii.  169,  185, 

435 
Cydara,  river,  ii.  423 
Cydnus,  river,  ii.  305 


Cyiza,  i.  534 

Cyllene,  i.  617,  618,  ii.  270 

Cynaraolgi,  or  Canimulgi,  the,  ii.  54 

Cynegetad,  the  (Hunters),  ii.  53 

Cypria  of  Stasinus,  contains  a  cata- 
logue of  the  Trojan  forces,  i.  44,  45 

Cyprus,  L  116,  ii.  159,  301,  666,  667 

Cypsela,  ii.  27,  153 

Cypselus,  i.  106 

Cyraunis,  island  (Cercina  or  Cer- 
cinna),  of  Herodotus,  i.  285 

Cyrenseans,  their  skill  as  charioteers, 
L282 

CYRENAifOA,  i.  72,  ii.  168 ;  described 
by  Strabo,  332;  by  Pliny.  434; 
subject  to  the  Ptolemies,  627 

Cybene,  founded,  i.  96,  127;  de- 
scribed by  Herodotus,  159 ;  visited 
by  him,  262 

Cyropolis,  i.  223 

Cyrus,  the  younger,  his  expedition 
to  Babylon,  i.  343,  345-348 ;  route 
through  Phrygia,  363 

,  or  Kur,  river,  L  241,  ii.  88, 282 

Cyzicus,  L  99, 128 

Dacia,  province,  its  limits  and  ex- 
tent, iL  504,  516;  abandoned  by 
Aurelian,  517 ;  omitted  in  the 
Itinerary,  696 

Dacians,  ii.  150,  151,  263,  503 ;  their 
relation  to  the  GetaB,  150 

Dachinabades,  ii.  466 

DahaB,  the,  i.  436,  ii.  284 

Da'imachus,  visited  India,  L  568 

Dalmatia,  ii.  26, 148 

Dalmatians,  the,  ii.  45 

Damascus,  ii.  160,  506 

Damastes  of  Sigeum,  i.  103;  his 
Periplus,  148;  contemporary  of 
Herodotus,  158 ;  mentioned  Rome, 
%b. 

Dandaguda,  iL  416 

Dandarii,  the,  i.  141 

Danube,  or  Ister,  i.  167;  described 
by  Herodotus,  170,  181 ;  supposed 
to  flow  with  one  arm  into  the  Adri- 
atic, 384,  388;  first  reached  by 
the  Romans,  ii.  46,  91 ;  northern 
boundary  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
149;  source,  252,  664;  cataracts, 
264 ;  Mela's  erroneous  views,  357 ; 
its  tributaries,  398 
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D'Anville,  cited,  i.  501,  544,  &c. 

Daradus,  river,  iL  41,  623,  629,  630, 
631 

Darat  (Draa),  river,  ii.  41 

DardaB,  or  Derdse,  the,  i.  666,  ii.  416 

Dardanians,  ii.  91 

Dariel,  para  of,  ii.  281,  410 

Darius,  his  expedition  into  Scythia, 
i.  173,  202,  206,  217 ;  sends  out 
Scylax  of  Oaryanda,  227 ;  retreat 
to  Ecbatana,  475 

Dead  Sea,  the,  ii.  318 

Debce,  the,  ii.  58 

Decebalus,  ii.  503 

Decumates  Agri,  ii.  496 

Degree,  unknown  as  a  technical  term 
to  Ptolemy,  iL  550 

Degrees,  division  of  circle  into,  by 
Hipparchus,  iL  550 ;  adopted  by 
Ptolemy,  ib, 

Deird  (Ras  Bir),  L  579,  ii.  428, 447, 
551 

Dellius,  ii.  132, 133 

Delos,  ii.  154,  271 

Delta,  the,  described  by  Strabo,  iL322 

Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  i.  20, 43,  ii.  49, 
299,800 

Democedes,  the  Greek  physician,  i. 
119 

Democritus,  i.  626 

Denham,  Major,  cited  iL  637 

Diarbekr,  river,  iL  289 

DiCiEARCHUS,  his  geographical  works, 
i.  616 ;  measurements  of  moun- 
tains, 617;  division  of  the  world 
by  an  imaginary  Hue,  628 

Dicuil,  his  geographical  treatise,  ii. 
701 ;  his  account  of  Thule,  ib, ; 
his  results  of  the  measurement  of 
the  world,  ii.  701 
Diodorus,  cited,  L  495,  586, 603,  605, 
612,  ii.  325 

,  his  historical  work,  ii.  194; 

his  value  as  a  historian  of  Alex- 
ander, L  49 
Diogenes  Laertius,  i.  124 
DiONTSius  Pbribgetes,  ii.  480 ;  pro- 
bable date  of  his  poem,  481,  ^2 ; 
conception  of  the  form  of  the  world, 
484 ;   mention  of  the  AJani,  486 ; 
account  of  India,  488 ;  Egypt,  489 
Dioscorides,   Island   of  (Socotra),   i. 
581,  ii.  425,  458 


Dioscnrias,  L  100,  390,  iL  89, 
DiridoUs,  L  539,  550 
Distances,  by  sea,  no  mode  of  n 

ment  known  to  tlie  andenta 

given  by  the  cborograpber, 
Djezireb  ibn  Omar,  L  352 
Dobrutscha,  peninsula,  iL  149 
Dodecaschcenua,  i.  301 
Dodona,  visited  by  Herodotos, 
Dogs,  Indian,  L  565 
Domitian,  his  wars  with  the  I 

ii.  503 ;  with  the  Nasamonii 
Donaldson,  dted,  L  196;   tt 

tbians    of    Herodotus,    21; 

Massagetse,  224 
Dooabs,  the,  L  444  note, 
Dorians,  the,  L  382 
Drangiana,  L  239,  425,  654,  ii 
Drapsaca,  L  427 
Drave,  river,  iL  398 
Dromedaries,  L  483 
Droysen,  cited,  L  553 
Druentia  (Durance),  iL  251,  3S 
Druma  (Drome),  river,  iL  690 
Drusus,  his  campaunos  again 

Germans,  iL  187-189 ;  stqi 

the  Elbe,  188 ;  his  canal,  18 
Dubis  (Doubs),  ii.  246,  587 
Dubris  (Dover),  u.  699 
Dulichium,  L  69,  80,  81 
Dumnonii,  the,  iL  369 
Duncker,  L  228 
Dura,  iL  652 

Duranius  (DordogneX  river,  iL 
Durias  (Don),  iL  251 
Durius  (Donro),  river,  iL  240,  i 
Dyris  (ML  Atlas),  iL  433 
Dyrrhachium,  or  Epidamnus, 
iL25 

EIabth,  the,  form  of.  Homer* 
ception  of,  L  75,  76 ;  pc^xili 
of  its  form,  145 ;  its  spherica] 
619 ;  assumed  as  generally  1 
by  Eratosthenes,  £. ;  by  ^n 
218;  attempt  at  its  meason 
i.  662,  suggestion  of  its  d 
navigation,  627,  ii.  97;  me 
ment  of,  adopted  by  Strabo,  i 
by  Marinus  and  Pu^emy,  5S 

Earthquakes,  ii.  301 

Eblana,  ii.  581 

Ebrodunum  (Embrun),  iL  247 
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Ebuda  of  Ptolemy,  ii.  684 

Eburacum,  ii.  641 

EbiiroQcs,  ii.  121 

EcBATANA,  the  capital  of  Media,  i. 
240,  known  to  ^Eschylus,  152; 
described  by  Herodotu»,  258 ;  af- 
fords a  refuge  to  Darius,  417,  418, 
458,  476;  only  one  city  of  the 
name,  258 

Echinus  in  ITiessaly,  i.  405 

Eclipse  of  the  moon,  i.  417  note, 

Egnatian  Way,  ii.  27, 153 

Egra,  ii.  181 

Egypt,  commercial  relations  of  the 
Greeks  with,  i.  97;  trade  opened 
with,  117;  visited  by  Hecatojus, 
143;  under  Roman  dominion,  ii. 
167  ;  described  by  Strabo,  321- 
326 ;  Pliny's  meagre  description 
of,  437 ;  mentioned  by  Dionysius, 
489 

Eirinon,  gulf,  iu  463 

Elaver  (Allier),  ii.  124 

Elba  (^thale),  i.  139 

Elburz,  mt.,  i.  419 

Eiectrides,  or  Amber  Islands,  men- 
tioned by  Scylax,  i.  389  ;  in  Adria- 
tic, 604;  mentioned  by  Scymnus 
Chius,  ii.  73 

•Elephant,  promontory  of  the,  ii.  449, 
450 

Elephants,  Indian,  i.  560,  564 ; 

,  African,  i.  578, 607 ;  first  trained 

by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  578,  608 

Elephantomachi,  the  (Elcphanto- 
phagi),  ii.  53 

Elephas,  mt.,  ii.  552 

Elisyci,  the,  ii.  670 

Ellis,  Mr.,  his  suggestion  about  Han- 
nibal's  route  over  the  Alps,  ii.  40 

Elmantica,  ii.  670 

Emerita,  ii.  690 

Emesa,  ii.  160 

Emigration  to  the  shores  of  South 
Italy,  i.  92 

Emodi,  mts.,  ii.  63,  309 

Emporiaa,  i.  95 

Ems  (Amisia),  ii.  187 

Eningia,  ii.  402 

Ephesus,  ii.  298 

Epicnemidian  Locrians,  the,  i.  405 

Epidamnus,  orDymichium,  i.  140,  ii. 
25 


Epimenides  of  Crete,  i.  89 

Epomeus,  mt.,  ii.  256 

Eporedia  (Ivrea),  ii.  146 

Ephobus,  i.  110 ;  a  native  of  Cyme, 
379 ;  his  historical  work,  ib, ; 
much  geographical  information, 
380 ;  general  views  on  geography, 
ib, ;  description  of  Scythia,  381 ; 
ethnology  of  Asia  Minor,  382; 
acquainted  with  the  voyage  of 
Hanno,  tb.;  erroneous  views  con- 
cerning the  Kile,  383 

Epiodorus,  island,  ii.  473 

Erannoboas,  river,  i.  559,  ii.  415 

Erasinus,  river,  in  Argolis,  ii. 
270 

Ebatosthenes,  i.  135,  331,  615  ;  re- 
forms the  map  of  the  world,  619  ; 
his  dimensions  of  the  earth,  620 ; 
imperfect  data,  623;  his  stades^ 
624 ;  extent  of  the  earth,  626, 627; 
proposed  parallel  lines,  629--631; 
defective  knowledge  of  longitude, 
633;  and  of  the  regions  north  of 
the  Euxine,  637;  erroneous  ideas 
of  India,  645  ;  general  notion  of 
Arabia,  647 ;  the  Nile  and  its  tri- 
butaries, 650;  no  knowledge  of 
Abyssinia,  651 ;  first  mentions  the 
Nubians,  652;  his  *  Sphragides,' 
654  ;  assertions  about  Homer,  656  ; 
observations  of  latitude,  661 

Erembi,  the,  i.  72,  ii.  488 

Eretria  in  Euboea,  i.  112 

Erctrians,  the,  war  with  the  Chalci- 
dians,  i.  113 

Eridanus,  river,  i.  13, 164 ;  identified 
with  the  Padus,  389,  604 

Erytheia,  island,  ii.  244 

Ebtthb.£AN  Sea,  the,  mentioned  by 
Herodotus,  i.  219,  221 ;  regarded 
by  him  as  continuous  with  the 
Atlantic,  221 ;  Periplus  of  the,  ii. 
443 

Erzeroum,  ii.  289 

Esuvii,  ii.  115 

Etearchus,  king  of  the  Ammonians, 
i.  268 

Ethiopia,  ii.  168 ;  writers  on,  440 

Ethiopian  Ocean,  the,  ii.  66 

Ethiopians,  the,  of  Herodotus,  i.  244, 
267 ;  mentioned  by  Agatharcbides, 
ii.  53,  54 ;  land  of  the  523 
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Etmria,  interoourse  of  the  Greeks 
with,  L  153 

EtTmander  (Helmund),  valley,  L  425 

Euclid,  his  astronomical  views,  L 
619 

Eudoxns  of  Cnidus,  his  oosmical 
views,  L  396;  geographical  work, 
397,  626,  ii  269 

of  Cyzicus,  L   292  note,  296, 

583;  his  voyajge,  iL  74,  97 ;  de- 
termines to  sail  round  Afripa,  76 ; 
in  Mauretania,  77 

Euergetae,  L  426 

Euesperides  (the  modem  Benghazi),  L 
283 

Eulaeus,  river,  L  458,  iL  314 

Eumelus  of  Corinth,  L  25,  89 

Euphrates,  the,  £&miUar  to  Herodo- 
tus, |.  233;  crossed  by  Cyrus  at 
Thapsacus,  347;  his  march  down 
its  left  bank,  347,  318 ;  crossed  by 
Xenophon  in  its  upper  course, 
352 ;  its  two  branches,  353 ;  pass- 
age of,  by  Alexander,  416 ;  estab- 
lished places  of  passage,  ii.  107 ; 
described  by  Stiabo,  288,  and  by 
Pliny,  408 

Eupilus  (Lago  di  Pasiano),  IL  394 
note 

Europe,  extent  of,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, 1. 162 ;  described  by  Strabo, 
ii.  239,  and  by  Pliny,  387 

Eurotas,  river,  iL  270 ;  valley  of,  266 

Eurus,  L  589,  610,  611 

Eusebius,  L  127 

EuxiNE,  the,  L  97;  Greek  colonies 
on,  ib. ;  dates  assigned  to  them, 
128;  ideas  of  Herodotus  concern- 
ing, 175,  179 ;  his  erroneous 
notions  of  its  length,  176 ;  account 
of,  by  Scylax,  389 ;  by  PUny,  iL 
400;  Periplus  of,  664;  supposed 
to  be  filling  up,  L  398,  IL  21 

Exampeus,  i.  173 

Falconer,  his  edition  of  Arrian^s 
Periplus,  iL  511 ;  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  Euxine,  ib, 

Felujah,  L  349 

Fenni,  the,  ii,  500 

Ferrier,  cited,  i.  429,  487 

Ferro,  island,  ii.  567 

Fezzan,  i.  270,  278,  279,  iL  185 


Flavins  Arrianua,  iL  510.  See 
Flevo,  or  Flevns,  lake,  iL  187, 
Fortunate  Islakds,  the,  iL  < 
173,  202,  432,  527  ;  first  n 
of  them,  L  605 ;  not  mentk 
Strabo,  iL   334;  aooount  o 
by  Statius  Seborus,  173,  i 
Juba,    175,    202;   me&tioo 
Ptolemy,    630,   632;    adop 
western  limit  of  the  world,  I 
Fossa  Druaaoa,  iL  189 
Fool  Bay,  iL  56 
Prat,  river,  iL  289,  408 
Frisians,  the,  first  mentioned, 

497 
Fuerteventura,  ii.  203 
Fuscus  (Cornelias),  his  defeat 

Dadans,  iL  503 
Put,  liver,  iL  433 

Gadkira  (Gades),  L  6 ;  mentk: 
Hecataeus,  140 ;  by  Her 
164 ;  by  Scylax,  385  ;  the  i 
point  of  Pytbeas,  598,  606 
tioned  by  Strabo,  iL  82,  2 
extensive  trade,  d. 

GsBtalians,  the,  iL  80, 171,  17 
368 

GaUtia,  iL  157,  200,  297 

Galba,  Servius,  iL  115 

Gralgacus,  iL  491 

Gallia  Cispadaaa,  iL  394 

Lugdunenais,  iL  142,  2U 

Kaiix>n«ina,   the  Roma; 

vinoe,  iL  109,  246,  390 
Transpadana,  ii.  394 


Gallicians,  the,  iL  45 
Crandar,  IL,  cited,  L  63 
Gandarii,  the,  mentioDed  by 
tsDOS,  L   142,  and  by  Hen 
238 
Gangaridse,  L  560 
G  AK6ES,  the,  L  554, 555 ;  first  I 
by  Megastheoes,  558,  descn 
him,  ib. ;  mentioned  by  Sti 
308;   by   Pliny,   415;    mo 
the,  476 
Gangetic  gulf;  the,  iL  534,  60( 
Garama,  iL  185,  575,  625 
Garamaktes,  mentioned  by 
dotus,    L    270,    278;    exp 
of  Cornelius   Balbus  to,  i 
185  ;  under  Augustus,  169 
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tioned  by  Strabo,  333 ;  by  Pliny, 
435 ;  by  Ptolemy,  625 

Grarianonum  (Burgh  Castle),  ii.  699 

Garonne,  estuary  of  the,  il.  360 

Garsaura,  ii.  304 

Garumna  (Garonne),  ii.  236,  392 

Gasandffi,  or  Gasandenses,  ii.  58 

Gaugamela,  i.  417, 473 

Gaul,  Roman  province  in,  ii.  44 ;  its 
conquest  by  Caesar,  111 ;  its  divi- 
sion by  Strabo,  248 ;  described 
by  P.  Mela,  359;  by  Ptolemy, 
586 

,  Transalpine,  first  reduced  by 

Cajsar,  u.  Ill,  122 

Gauls,  the,  on  the  Danube,  ii.  105 

Gaza,  siege  of,  i.  414 

Gazaca  in  Armenia,  ii.  133 

Gedrosia,  march  of  Alexander  through, 
i.  455,  518,  519,  654,  ii.  6,  310, 
311 

Gela,  i.  106 

Geirs  Ithaca,  i.  82 

Geloni,  the,  i.  194,  381,  389  note 

Geminus,  i.  76,  ii.  101 

Genabam  (Orleans),  ii.  125 

Gennesara,  lake,  ii.  407 

Gennesareth,  lake,  iL  318 

Genfevre,  mt.,  ii.  247,  251 

Georgi,  the,  or  agricultuml  Scythians, 
i.  183,  185, 186  note,  190,  381 

Ger,  or  Gir,  river,  ii.  349,  350,  618, 
619,623,624,627 

Gcrgovia,  ii.  125 

Germnni,  i.  597,  604 

Germania,  i.  795 

Germanicus,  his  campaigns  against 
the  Germans,  ii.  193 

Germans,  wars  of  Caesar  with,  ii.  118, 
121 ;  his  description  of  them,  130 ; 
victories  of  Tiberius  over,  148 

Gbrmant,  Caesar's  account  of,  ii.  129 ; 
mentioned  by  Strabo,  259 ;  P.  Mela*s 
imperfect  knowledge  of,  361 ;  de- 
cription  of,  by  Tacitus,  493 ;  im- 
perfectly described  by  Ptolemy, 
587  ;   wars  in,  186 

Gerrha,  i.  462,  647,  ii.  30,  60,  321 

Gerrhug,  river,  i.  186,  ii.  400 

Gessoriacum,  ii.  137 

GETiB,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  i. 
166;  in  that  of  Alexander,  408; 
attacked  by  him,  ib. ;  beyond  the 
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Danube,  409;  under  Mithridates, 
ii.  90 ;  mentioned  by  Strabo,  263 

Get2S,  the  desert  of  the,  ii.  262 

Ghadamis,  i.  280 ;  ii.  185. 

Ghermsir,  the,  ii.  312 

Ghir,  river,  ii.  350 

Ghizni,  i.  426,  490 

Gilieammae,  i.  283 

Gindane^  i.  284 

Giia,  iL  625 

Glactophagi,  i.  46. 

Gladstone,  Mr.,  cited,  i.  36,  50,  77, 
81 

Glesaria,  island,  ii.  404 

Globe,  a,  constructed  by  Crates,  ii. 
232  note 

Gobel,  cited,  i.  195 

Godavery,  river,  ii.  604 

Gold,  from  the  Ural  and  Altid 
mountains,  i.  200;  Indian,  229; 
in  Noricum,  ii.  23 ;  in  Arabia,  58 

Gordium,  i.  412,  466 

Gordyene,  ii.  86,  651 

Gorgippia,  ii.  279 

Gorgona,  island,  ii.  691 

GoriUas,  L  321,  327,  328  naU 

Gossellin,  concerning  voyage  of  Hanno, 
i.  321 ;  erroneous  computation  of 
stades,  624 ;  on  the  Nile,  649  ;  on 
Eratosthenes'  calculations,  662- 
664 ;  Fortunate  Islands,  ii.  202 

Gothini,  the,  ii.  499 

Gothones,  the,  ii.  500 

Goukcha,  lake,  ii.  290  note 

Graian  Alps,  ii.  253 

Grampians,  ii.  491 

Granicus,  battle  of  the,  L  411 

Graupius,  Mons,  ii.  491 

Great  B^r,  constellation  of  the,  i. 
34 ;  steering  by,  62 

Greece,  geography  of,  ii.  265;  Pto- 
lemy's map  of,  595 

Greek  writers,  after  Polybius,  ii.  48 ; 
after  Ptolemy,  655 

Greeks,  the,  influence  of  Asiatic 
civilization  on,  i.  115 ;  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  Phcenicians, 
116;  early  relations  with  Egypt, 
117;  intercourse  with  Etniria,  . 
153,  154 

Griffins,  i.  88, 102, 199 

Grimm,  Jacob,  on  the  Scythians  of 
Herodotus,  i.  215 
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Grosknrd  on  the  age  of  Strabo,  ii. 
212,  213,  272,  302  note 

Grote,  cited,  i.  21,  111,  116,  205, 
208,  217,  261,  371;  on  the  Scy- 
thians of  Herodotus,  215 ;  on  the 
rate  of  marching,  361 ;  site  of 
PybB,367 

Gnardafni,  Gape,  L  579,  581,  583, 
649,  ii.  63 

Gu^rin,  cited,  I  53,  312,  813 

Giimisch  Ehana,  its  silver-mines,  1. 
376,  iL  296 

Gnntia  (Giinzburg),  IL  696 

Gnrseans,  the,  L  442 

Guttalos,  river,  ii.  403 

Gattones,  a  German  tribe,  i.  596 

Gwettur,  Bay  of,  i.  533 

Gyaros,  island  of,  ii.  271  note 

Gynmesian  Islands,  ii.  99 

Gymnias,  I  354,  356,  376 

Gyndes,  river,  L  251,  253 

Gytta,  i.  319 

Gyzantes,  i.  144,  285 

Hadramant,  ii.  427 

Hadrian,  ii.  506 ;  his  travels,  507- 
509,  517 ;  his  wall  in  Britain,  507 ; 
coins  relating  to  his  travels,  217 

Haebudes  (Hebrides),  ii.  404;  of 
Pliny,  584 

Haemodie,  the,  ii.  361  note 

HaBmns,  Mt  (the  Balkan),  i.  166, 
167,  408,  iL  264;  its  elevation 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  385 

Halicamassus,  i.  411 

Halizones,  the,  ii.  296 

Halys,  river,  ii.  297 

Hamaxobii,  the,  ii.  591 

Hamilcar,  his  invasion  of  Sicily,  i. 
157 

Hamilton,  Mr.,  cited,  i.  281,  il  210, 
293  notCj  296;  on  the  poisonous 
honey  of  the  Golchian  mountains, 
i.  35iB;  route  of  Cyrus  through 
Phrygia,  363 

Hannibal,  his  passage  of  the  Alps, 
u.  37-40 

Hakno,  his  voyage  along  the  coast 
of  Africa,  i.  318-331 ;  its  probable 
date,  332;  authenticity  of  extant 
narrative,  ib. ;  editions  oU  tb.;  his 
narrative,  318-^21 ;  examination 
of  its  details,  321-331 ;   explana- 


tion of  his  marvellous  stafei 
326,  327;  perversion  of  his  1 
by  later  writers,  328,  329; 
derived  from  him  by  l^la, 
by  Pliny,  384 
Hannona,  or  Ormuz,  L  536 
Harpagus,  the  Persian  general 
Harpasus,  fiver,  L  354,  356 ; 
fied  with  the  Arpa  Su,  375 
Hashtnagar,  L  440 
Hatra,  fortress  of,  iL  506, 648 
Hebrides,  derived  from  a  fob 

ing  in  Pliny,  iL  584 
Hebrus,  river,  ii.  27,  153 
HscATiEUB  of  Miletus,  hii 
Egypt,  L  118;    geograj^^ 
'  Genealogies '  and  '  Periodc 
divides  the  world  into  tw 
continents,  145 ;  reguded  i 
merian  Bosporus  a^  the  T 
the  limit  between  Europe  ai 
147 ;  theory  concerning  the 
inundation  of  the  N^  tZ 
racter  of  his  extant  fragmei 
Hecataeus  of  Abdera,  i.  1% 
Hecatompylus,  L  419,  479 
Hedjaz,  iL  427 

Heeren,  cited,  L  224,  275,  27 
conoeming  voyage  of  Ham 
on  the  maps  of  Agathod» 
578fiofe 
Heligoland,  iL  499 
Heliopolis,  ii.  326 
Helisydans,  a  Ligurian  tribe, 

157,  iL  670 
Hellanicus,  L  148 
Helmund,  valley,  L  424 
Helvetians,  iL  110-112, 124 
Heniochi,  the,  iL  89,  279 
HephsBstion,  L  439 ;  his  deat] 
Heradea,  on  the  coast  of  BiU 

99,  iL296 

Heraclides  sent  to  Hyrcania,  i 

Herat  to  Bactria,  routes,  L  4€ 

Hercules,  oolmnns  of,  L  6S 

scribed  by  Mela,  iL  358 

promontoiy,  iL  433 

,  stnut  of,  L  689,  631,  &i 

Hercynian  Forest,  the,  L  4< 

ii.  496;  described  by  Cm 

by  Strabo,  260;  by  PtoleD 

Hemuean  pronoontory  (Gkn '. 

561 
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Hermiones,  ii.  362,  403,  495,  588 
d    Hermolaus,  abridges  the  Lexicon  of 
Stephanus,  ii  669 

Hermonassa,  ii.  278 

Hermunduri,  ii.  191,  343,  403,  494, 
499 

Herodoros  of  Heraclea,  i.  169 

Hebodotub,  adopts  the  division  into 
three  continents,  i.  146 ;  extends 
the  confines  of  Europe  to  the  river 
Phasis,  147;  his  general  views  of 
Europe,  156 ;  emigrates  to  Thurii, 
158 ;  extensive  travels,  159 ;  de- 
scribes the  continents,  160;  erro- 
neous notions  of  Africa,  163 ;  Asia, 
limit  of  his  knowledge,  218 ; 
account  of  Arabia,  218;  Africa, 
262 

Heroopolis,  ii.  427 ;  gulf  of,  57 

Hertha,  ii.  499 

Hesiod,  the  poems  of,  i.  85 ;  his 
Theogony,  86;  no  mention  of 
either  Italy  or  Sicily  by  name,  87 ; 
Catalogue  of  Women,  tb, 

Hesydrus  (the  Sutledge)  river,  i.  557 

HiBEBNiA,  first  mentioned  by  Caesar, 
ii.  127  ;  called  by  Ptolemy  Ivernia, 
581 ;  described  by  him,  ih, ;  Pliny's 
limited  knowledge  of,  404;  ae- 
scribed  by  Orosius,  692.    iSceleme 

Hides  or  skins,  inflated,  for  crossing  a 
river,  i.  429 

Hiera,  island,  ii.  258 
Sycaminoe,  ii.  696 

Hierasus,  ii.  517 

Hieron,  i.  462 

Himilco,  voyage  of,  i.  403,  595,  ii. 
383, 688,  703 

Hindoo  Eoosh  (Caucasus),  i.  424; 
^      passes  of  the,  492 
^  Hindoos,  their  castes,  i.  561 

Hippalus,  discovers  the  direct  route 
to  India,  ii.  351,  445,  470 

^ (west  wind),  ii.  417,  418 

^  HiPPABCHUs,  his  observations  of  lati- 
tudes, L  630 ;  ii.  8 ;  suggestions  of 
observing  eclipses  for  finding  longi- 
^      tndes,  633,  ii.  14 ;  general  charac- 
^      ter  of  his  criticisms,  2';  attempts 

•     to  rectify  the  map  of  Eratosthenes, 
^     3,  11 ;  parallels  of  latitude,  4-10 ; 
-^     on  the  course  of  the  Indus,  12 

Hippemolgi,  i.  46 


Hipponium,  i.  387 

Hippuri,  ii.  421,  423 

Hisn  Ghorab,  ii.  457 

Hohni,  ii.  304 

HoMEB,  his  ideas  of  the  earth,  i.  33, 

75 ;  of  the  sun,  35 ;  of  the  winds, 

36,  77 ;  descriptions  of  the  sea,  36, 

37 

to  HecatsBus,  L  85-126 

HoMEBio  Geoobapht,  L  31 ;  general 

views,  31-38 ;  of  the  Iliad,  39-48 ; 

of  the  Odyssey,  49-74;  views  of 

Eratosthenes  concerning,  L   656; 

of  Hipparchus,  ii.  15 ;  of  Apollo- 

dorus,  49;  of  Demetrius,  50;  of 

Strabo,  214,  221 
HomeritsB,  the,  ii.  426,  456 
Homemann*s  Travels,  cited,  i.  281 
Hoskins,  Mr.,  cited,  i.  273,  299 
Howara,  ii  181,  205,  454 
Buhner,  his  Insoriptiones  Britannicao, 
%ited,  ii.  508,  513,  647 
Humboldt,  A.,  i.  193,  200;  on  the 

Scythians  of  Herodotus,  L  215; 

the  Massagette,  224 
Huns,  ii.  486,  682 
Hybla,  the  land  of,  i.  381 
Hydaspes  (Jhelum)   river,  i.   443; 

passage  of;   499 ;  confluence  with 

the  Acesines,  508 
Hydraotes,  or  Ravee,  river,  L  444, 

502 
Hylaea,  or  *  forest  country,'  L  191 
Hyllic  Chersonese,  iL  26 
Hylophagi,  the,  ii.  53 
Hypacyris,  i.  185, 186,  u.  400,  590 
Hyperboreans,  the,  i.   88,  89,   102, 

103 ;  mentioned  by  Hecataeus,  148; 

by  Herodotus,   160,  175,  ii.  363, 

401 
Hyphasis,  river,  the  modem  Beias, 

Beas,  or  Beiah,  i.  444,  502,  556, 

557,  565,  571 ;  altars  on  the,  503 ; 

course  of,  508 
Hyrcania,  i.  419,  ii.  284 
Hyrcanian,  or  Caspian,  Sea,  i.  141 
Hyrgis,  river,  L  184 

labadius,  or  Sabadius,  ii.  608 ;  pro- 
bably Java,  643 
ladera,  ii.  148  noU 
lapydes,  or  lapodes,  ii.  45,  145 
lapygia,  ii.  254,  256 
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lozygeo,  iL  84  note,  2^,  262,  617, 

691 
Iaxartss,  confnMd  by  Herodotus 
with  the  Araies,  i.  223;  atii]  hj 
Uter  Greeks  with  iJie  Tatiala,  400 ; 
made  known  by  Alexander,  435; 
flowed  into  the  Caspian,  574,  ii. 

Iberia  (Spain),  i.  396 

Iberi&oa,  the,  ii.  68,  279 

Ibeme  (Ebro),  river,  i.  386.  ii.  240, 
389 

IcMTis,  rivsr,  ii.  411 

loeni,  ii.  340,  341 

Icbthrophagt,  the,  on  the  Hed  Sea,  i. 
272;  described  by  Agatharchidea, 
ii  52 ;  on  the  coast  of  Gedrosin, 
i.  630, 513 ;  described  by  Noarchus, 
631 

loonium,  ii.  298 

Ictia  of  Diodomt,  i.  603,  ii.  197 

Ida,  mt.,  ii.  271  • 

Idubeda,  mli.,  iL  210 

lenie,  L  30,  308,  594,  695 ;  aupposed 
to  lie  north  of  Dritnln,  iL  222, 
232,250 

Igilium,  island,  ii.  691 

Iliad,  geography  of  the,  i.  39 ;  Cata- 
logue of  the  Ships,  41 ;  epithets 
applied  to  difierent  townH,  42  ;  of 
the  Trojans,  43 

Ilium,  the  Homeric,  or  Troy,  ii.  300 

Illyricum,  reduced  to  a  Roman  pro- 
vince 1^  Augustus,  ii.  148,  264 

Ilva,  ishind,  ii,  691 

ImaUB,  mt.,  ii.  286,  417,  530,  596, 
597 

India,  first  mentioned,  i.  142  ;  ac- 
count of,  by  Hcrodolns,  226 ;  the 
land  of  the  lodus,  ib. ;  Alexander's 
militaiT  operations  in,  438 ;  its 
natural  proliuctions,  563-565 ;  ei- 
tent  and  figure,  567 ;  Strabo's 
ttccoant  of,  ii.  305;  rivers,  308; 
P.  Mela's  imperfect  account  of, 
305 ;  described  by  Plioy,  414 ;  by 
DionyBius,487;  Ptolemy's  map  of, 
642 ;  Co!.  Yule's,  643 

Indian  anta,  I  229,  230,  257 

tribes  west  of  the  Indus,  i.  488 

tribute,  i.  255 

Indians,  described  by  MegaBtbeues, 
i.  561,  662;    their  divlsioa  into 


classes,    ib. ;    that   philosopbeiv, 

662 
Tndo-Scj^thia,  ii.  461 
IsDUH,  river,  i.  142,  440 ;  descent  by 

Alexander,  448 ;  boats  on  the,  506; 

descent  of    the,    507  ;    identiSed 

with  the  Nile,  509;  width,  510; 

source,    449,    511  ;    deltJi,    512 ; 

chaage  in  the  course  of,  616 ;  its 

course     mifloonceivod     by     Hip- 

parcbos,  ii.  12 ;  described  by  PUny, 

416;  mouth  of,  462 
Ingiavones,  ii.  403,  495,  588 
iomanea  (Jumna),  L  667,  vL  309  nok, 

415  ■■■ 

Ionia,  i.  411,  ii.  300  ^^M 

lonians,  the,  i.  382  ^^H 

Iphioratea,  ii.  329  ^^^H 

Iran,  plateau  of,  iL  310  ^^^ 

Ireland,  account  of,  by  Bolinns,  11 

677 
Iron  Gates,  the^  of  the  Danube,  I. 

167, 180 
Is,  of  Herodotus  (Hit),  L  368 
Isara,  ii.  392 
Isaiuria,  ii.  169,  298 
Iddoms,  of  Charax,  ii.  163 
,  of  Seville,  first  uses  the  name 

of  the  Moditemrocan,  ii.  679. 
Isolotte,  Cape  (Kaa  Jezireh),  ii.  460 
Isaa,  island,  i.  387,  404,  ii.  25 
Issedou  Serica,  698 
Issedones,  the,  i.  102,  141,  199,  ii. 

S98 
Issue,  Passes  of,  i.  346 ;  traversed  by 

Cyrus,  A.;  and  by  Alexander,  414; 

described,  467,  468 

-,  battle  or,  i.  414 

,  Golf  of,  i.  346,  627,  629,  «3I 

to  the  Euphrates,  i.  3G5 

IstiBVooes,  the,  ii.  403,  495 

IsTER,  described  by  Herodotoa,  i,  1S7, 

170,  180,  181 ;  compared  by  Um 

with  the  Nile,  169-172;  sammi 

to   be   the   lar(^t   of    all   known 

rivers,    181  ;   its    ttibntuiee,  H. 

See  Danube. 
Istri,  the,  138,  388 
Istrus,  or  Islropolis,  L  99,  167, 388. 

ii.  91,  149  note 
Italy,  describetl  by  Stabo,  iL  253; 

by  Pliny,  393 
Ithaca,  Homeric,  i,  67,  83 
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Itineraries,  the,  value  of  them,  iL  694, 

695 
Itinerarimn    Hierosolymitanam,   ii. 

696 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  iL  694 
Itius  Portus,  u.  119, 136, 137 
Ivemia  (Hibemia),  ii.  581 

Jask,  cape,  L  530,  533 
Jebel  Barkal,  ii.  184 

Hauran,  ii.  318  note 

^—  Zebair,  ii.  465 
Jericho,  palm-groves,  ii.  318 
Jerusalem,  described  by  Strabo,  ii. 

318 ;  entered  by  Pompey,  ii.  90 
Jet,  found  in  Britain,  ii.  677 
Jhelum,  river,  L  443 
Joliba,  or  Quorra,  river  (Niger),  i. 

269,  ii.  436,  621,  626 
Jordan,  river,  ii.  318,  407 
Josephus,  cited,  ii.  325  ;  concerning 

Britain,  ii.  339 
Jowett,  Prof.,  cited,  i.  403 
JuBA,  ii.  174 ;  his  work  on  Africa,  ib. ; 

enquiries  concerning  the  Fortuoate 

Islands,  175;    his    geography   of 

Arabia,  176 ;  account  of  the  Nile, 

201 ;   followed  by  Pliny,  ii.  423, 

431 
Judaea,  ii.  160  ;   first  attacked  by 

Eomans,  90 
Ju^rtha,  his  war  with  Rome,  ii.  80 
Julian,  Emp.,  his  expedition  against 

the  Persians,  ii.  650 
Julius  iSthicus,  cosmography  of,  iL 

692,  701,  703,  705 

Honorius,  ii.  692,  705 

Jumna,  river,  ii.  47 

Juno,  promontory  (Cape  Trafalgar), 

ii.  358 
Juuonia,  island,  ii.  173, 175,  203 
Jura,  Mons,  iL  124,  245,  391 
Juvema  (Ireland),  ii.  355 ;  described 

by  P.  Mela,  361 

Kalah  Shergat,  1.  373 
Earakaban,  L  377 
Kara  Kul,  or  Denghiz,  ii.  642 
Karun,  river,  iL  313,  314 
Eatakekaumeno,  iL  300 
Kelts,  the,  L  168 

Kempthome,   Lieut.,    cited,  i.  526, 
529,  531,  532,  536,  538 


Kenia,  ii.  617 

Kenrick,  Mr.,  cited,  L  299,  301 

Eerman,  iL  310 

Khartoum,  L  585 

Kilimanjaro,  mt.,  ii.  617 

Eillouta,  island,  L  527 

Eishm,  island,  i.  537,  550 

Eistnah,  river,  iL  604 

Elausen,  cited,  L  135, 137, 147 

Koh  Daman,  L  427,  490 

Eohik,  river,  the  Polytimetos  of  the 

Greeks,  i.  430 
Eorosko,  L  586 
Eot  Eamolia,  1.  514 
Eriu  Metopon,  cape,  ii.  239 
EuDBih,  site  of^  L  370 
Eurrachee,  i.  528,  546 
Eynetes,  or  Eynesians,  the,  L  168, 

169,  ii.  686 

Laconia,  ii.  267,  270 

Lasstrygones,  the,  L  57,  77 

Land  of  Spices,  iL  180, 182,  320 

Langobaidi,  ii.  190,  498 

Lan^arote,  island,  iL  203 

Laodicea,  iL  304 

Larius,  lake,  ii.  252  note, 

Latham,  Dr.,  cited,  ii.  140,  495,  497, 
499,  501 

Latins,  the,  i.  387 

Latinus  and  Telegonus,  sons  of  Ulys- 
ses and  Circe,  i.  87 

Latitudb  and  Longitude,  origin  of 
the  terms,  i.  626 ;  not  used  before 
Ptolemy,  tb,'  fundamental  parallel 
of,  assumed  by  Eratosthenes,  629 ; 
modes  of  determining,  632  ;  obser- 
vations of,  bv  Hipparchus,  633, 
661 ;  first  used  as  technical  terms, 
ii.  550 ;  degrees  of,  ib. 

Layard,  Mr.,  his  account  of  the  Tigris, 
L352 

Loake,  Col.,  dted,  L  68,  69,  82,  83, 
209,  623,  iL  31  noU,  621 

Lebanon,  mt.,  iL  407 

Lechaaum,  i.  107 

Legends  concerning  Bacchus  and  Her- 
cules, i.  496 

Lejah,  ii.  318  note 

Lemannus,  lake,  ii.  109,  252  note^ 
360,  587,  699 

Lemovii,  ii.  500 

Lcontos,  river,  iL  318  note 


I^DliDi,  cotoD7  of,  i.  92, 113 
Lopoutu,  ii,  146 

UiDiiua,  Dr.,  cited,  i.  237,  iL  169 
LeptiB  Magna,  ii.  169  note 
Lctronne,  cited,  j.  40S 
Leuciethiopea  (White  GUudiuub),  iL 

435no(« 
LeucRS,  or  Leocadia,  i  82, 108 
LtucB    Come,    ii.    180,    181,    205, 

45* 

Leucopt«Ta,  promontonr,  ii.  364,  691 
Leiico-Syrian*,  OT  White  Syriana,  ii. 

ai6 

LewiD,  Hr.,  oa  Cnar'a  invasioD  of 
Brittun,  iL  137 

Lewis,  Sir  G.,  i.  120, 124 
bility  ofPythea«,612 

Lexovii,  ii.  248  note 

Libs.  I  689,  610,  611 

Libia,  described  by  Strabo,  1. 162,  ii. 
3-28 

Libvan  tribes,  the,  i.  282 

LiaeriH  (Loire),  ii.  19,  21,  392 

I.ilybeeDiD,  promonloiy,  ii.  237,  561 

Liuinnans  (lake-dwelfera),  i.  381 

Limfrioe,  ii.  466,  467 

Liii^onee,  ii.  112 

Lirid  (Ctarigliano),  river,  ii.  394 

Lixitffl,  i.  319,  320 

Liius,  river,  of  Hanno,  i.  319,  330 ; 
DOt  that  of  Uter  autiiora,  330 ;  the 
modem  El  Araisb,  ii.  330,  433 

Locria,  ii.  267 

Lofttu,  Mr.,  cited,  ii.  313 

LoUius  Urbicua,  hia  wars  in  Britain, 
ii.  613;  bie  rampart,  ib, 

Londiniam,  ii.  33£^  341,  641 

LoDg,  Hr.,  coDcerriiDg  desar's  expedi- 
tion to  Britain  ii.  136, 137 

Longitude,  no  cotrect  means  of  deter- 
ininiug,  known  to  the  ancients,  i. 
633.    See  LaUtnde 

Lotopbagi,  the,  i.  &3,  279,  284,  311, 

Lotiis  tree,  the,  i.  312 

Liicania,  ii.  254,  256 

Liieioians,  the,  i.  387 

Lucullus,  his  operations  againat  Mith- 
ndatcB  and  Tigranea,  ii.  83 ;  de- 
t'l'Ata  Mithridates  at  Cabeira,  85; 
takes  Tigranocerta,  86 

Lugdunum  (Lyons),  ii.  142,  247 

LuguTallimn  (Carlisle),  ii.  699 
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Malay  peninsula,  islands  near,  not 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  ii.  608 

Maiden,  Prof.,  L  212 

Malea,  cape,  i.  52,  ii.  239,  268,  269, 
596 

Malli,  the,  L  450,  451 ;  cities  of  the, 
514 

Mandrus,  mt,  ii,  622 

Mantiane,  lake,  ii.  290 

Map  of  Agrippa,  iL  177 

,  the  first,  ii.  220  note 

constructed   by    Marinus    of 

Tyre,  iL  543 

Maps,  first  constructed  by  Anaxi- 
mander,  L  122 ;  in  general  use  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  146;  im- 
proved before  Eratosthenes,  618; 
reformed  by  him,  619;  series  of, 
constructed  by  Ptolemy,  ii.  549, 
573 

Mapharitic  territory,  ii.  463 

Maracanda,  i.  429 

Marching,  rate  of,  in  Africa,  iL  637  ; 
of  Xenophon,  i.  361. 

Mabcianub  of  Hebaolea,  iL  660 ;  his 
*Periplu8  of  the  Outer  Sea,'  tb.; 
erroneous  extension  of  the  island 
of  Taprobane,  662 

Marcomanni,  ii.  129,  186,  191, 192, 
198,  260,  499 

Mardi,  the,  L  418,  419 

Mareotis,  lake,  L  415 

Margiana  (MervV  i.  432,  ii.  285,  412 

Mariaba  (Mareb),  ii.  59 

Mariana,  ii.  396 

Mariandyuians,  the,  i.  237 

Marinus  of  Tyre,  ii.  519  ;  his  altera- 
tions in  the  map  of  the  inhabited 
world,  522  ;  erroneous  calculations 
of  distances,  524,  525 ;  mode  of 
constructing  his  map,  543 

Maris  (Marosch),  river,  i.  181 

Maritime  Alps,  the,  ii.  147 

Marius,  defeats  the  Teutoncs,  iL  111 

Markschefi'el,  cited,  i.  110 

Marmaridae,  i.  283,  ii.  333 

Maroboduus,  ii.  191. 

Marquardt,  cited,  ii.  100 

Marsiaba,  ii.  180,  320 

Marsigni,  the,  ii.  499 

Martin,  M.  Vivien  de  St.,  cited,  i. 
28,  29,  302,  306,  322,  332,  iL  42, 
•JDO,  351,  021 


Marysmdini,  the,  i.  382 

Maskas,  river,  i.  368 

Massa,  river,  iL  622 

Mass»syli,  ii.  32,  79, 169 

Massaga,  L  442 

Massaoet^,  i.  199, 201,  225,  437,  ii. 
284;  opposite  to  the  Issedones, 
224;  their  ethnical  relations,  224 
note ;  abundance  of  gold,  225 

Massaliots,  ii.  249 

Mabsilia,  L  94 ;  regular  trade  witH 
the  Cassiterides,  600 ;  latitude  de- 
termined by  Pytheas,  661,  ii.  8; 
importance  of  its  position,  ii.  562 

Massyli,  ii.  32,  79, 169 

Masulipatam,  iL  604 

Matieni,  the,  L  141,  245 

Matrona  (Mame),  ii.  124 

Mattiaci,  ii.  496 

Maura,  Santa,  i.  82 

Mauretania,  iL  77, 170,  328 

Caesariensis,  ii.  170,  175,  371, 


349 


Tingitana,  ii.  170,  349 


Maurusia  (Mauretania),  ii.  7 

Maxyes,  the,  i.  144,  286 

Mazaca  (Cffisarea),  ii.  293,  296,  304 

Measurement,  uncertainty  of,  i.  261 

MEniA,  ii.  7, 291 ;  province  of,  i.  240 ; 
wall  of,  349,  370 ;  brief  notice  by 
Pliny,  ii.  413 

Atropateue,  ii.  291 

Median  Gate,  the,  ii.  292 

Medians,  the,  i.  160 

Mediolanum,  iL  690 

Mediomatrici,  ii.  136 

Meditebrakean,  the,  order  of  islands 
in,  i.  406 ;  its  length  estimated  by 
Eratosthenes,  635;  measurements 
according  to  Artemidorus,  ii.  103 ; 
no  distinctive  name  by  the  Greeks, 
234  ;  Ptolemy's  map  of,  560 ;  ex- 
exaggerated  estimate  of  its  length, 
561 ;  his  longitudes  in,  564,  638 ; 
called  by  the  Romans  Internum 
Mare,  354  note;  the  name  first 
used  by  Solinus,  678;  and  Isi- 
dorus,  679 

Medulli,  ii.  23,  147,  251 

Megara,  L  98, 109 ;  ii.  266 

,  Hyblaean,  i.  92, 109 

Megastiiekes,  L  229 ;  sent  to  India 
by  Selcucus,  555;  his  account  oi 
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India,  G56-5GT  i  the  chief  autho- 
rity of  Struho  aoil  Arriim  concern- 
ing India,  556  ;  his  line  of  route 
to  Faliliotlira  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Gangi*,  557 ;  the  first  Greek  who 
reacbud  Uio  Ganges,  558  ;  his  ac- 
count of  ludiu)  castes,  561 ;  of  tha 
Brahmios,  533;  of  natural  pro- 
ductions of  India,  563 

Mekrao,  i.  530 

Uela,  t'oKPONius,  ii.  352;  hia  tnia- 
reprebentalions  of  Hnnno,  i.  328 ; 
notion  of  the  AntichlJionoa,  ii- 
363;  brief  outline  of  the  throe 
coQtiaeats,  ib.i  ideas  concernine 
the  Danube,  867  ;  well-acquaiDted 
with  the  uortb-westem  angle  of 
Spain,  36!t ;  his  idea  of  Gaul,  359 ; 
of  Britdn,  360,  361  j  of  GrermaQy, 
361 ;  account  of  the  Caspian  S«i, 
363;  of  Ada,  361;  of  India,  365; 
Arabia,  366  j  exterual  aiaai,  367  ; 
his  age,  370 

MelanciUieni,  the,  L  141,  193,  389 

Melauo-Gffituli,  the,  ii.  623 

MelibocuB,  rat.,  ii.  689 

Helieseram,  ii.  420 

Melitene,  ii.  15T,  295 

Mciitta,  i.  819 

ISclmfpit.,  ii.  467 

UemnoD,  vocal  statue  of,  ii.  323 

Memphia,  ii.  326 

Meoander,  i.  571 ;  extent  of  hia  oon- 
queste,  ii.  46 ;  his  silver  coins,  47 

Mena|iii,  ii.  116, 117, 135,  248,  581 

Uenini,.  island,  L  53,  284,  ii.  32, 
331 

Menuthias,  island,  ii.  462,  611  note 

Merivale,  Dean,  cited,  i.  81,  ii.  41, 
117, 131, 139, 166, 189,  207,  492 

ilKBD^  described  by  Herodotus,  i. 
264-267,  273;  its  position  ascer- 
tained in  modsru  times,  264 ;  dis- 
tance from  Sycne,  302 ;  a  civilised 
state  in  the  ^a  of  the  Ptolemies, 
583-685;  Its  portion  in  longitude, 
631 ;  Id  Utituile,  ii.  6  ;  mendoned 
by  Strabo,  326,  328;  by  Pliny, 
347,  430 ;  asaiiniEd  to  be  ao  island 
by  Ptolemy,  613 

Merv,  i.  432  nde 

Uesembria,  i.  538,  ii.  91 


!«^ 


Mesmn,  L  387 

Mesopotamia,  ii.  317,  505,  6 

Messenia,  i.  405,  ii.  267 

Meiagonium,  i.  144 

Metapontum,  i.  93 

Hetbune,  i.  112,ii.274 

Metrodorus  of   Scepeia,  ii. 
Periegesis,  ib. 

Hevaaia,  island,  ii.  692 

Mictis,  i.  603,  ii.  198,  405 

Hd,bbianb,  Che,  tlieir  BBtilomenta  on 
the  Propontis,  i.  99 ;  their  luxury, 
103;  manufactures,  104 ;  cotn- 
mercial  establishment  at  Naucmtis, 
ib. 

Miletua,i.  98,  103,411 

Military  ex[ieditions  of  the  Komaiis, 
ii.  179 

Milyans,  the,  i.  382 

Minius  (Minho),  river,  i>.  240 

Minnagara,  Ii.  462,  466,  478 

Minnaians,  the  (Hodjaz),  i    ' 
59, 426  ,^ 

MinoB,  King,  two  distinct  set^uf  tra- 
dition coaceming,  i.  16 

MiuyaDB,  the,  i.  26 

MiBAnii.iBDS,  Db,  Treatise  ascribed  lo 
Aristotle,  i.  604 ;  theearliext  men- 
tion of  the  HercyniiLQ  Forest  auci 
the  Rhine,  t6. ;  noticed  tiie  Fortu- 
nate Islands,  605 

MiTHBiDATEB,  il.  83 ;  his  powBT  and 
influence,  84;  defeated  at  Cabeira, 
86;  at  the  river  Araaniaa,  8G; 
takes  refuge  in  Colchis,  88  ;  inarch 
to  Phanagorio,  89 ;  bis  death,  90 

Modura,  ii.  419 

Mceris,  lake,  exaggerated  account  of 
its  size,  i.  301 ;  the  labyrinth,  iL 
323 

Mceaia,  province  of,  ii.  149,  264,  398 

Momtnsen,  cited,  ii.  701;  his  lo- 
Bcriptiones  lUyiici,  ii.  504,  617 

Mono,  island,  ii.  128,  341,  3S1  n 
405 

Monapia,  ii.  405 

MoncecuB  (Monaco),  i.  . 

Monteith,  Cut.,  cited,  ii 

Monumentum  Anoynuium,  tUti 
149, 190 

Moon,  Mountains  of  the,  ii 

Moray  Frith,  ii.  514 

Morbihan,  ii.  116 
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Morgan,  Mr.  de,  cited,  ii.  646 

Morini,  ii.  21, 116, 117, 119, 136 

Morontobara,  L  64.7 

Mosa,  river  (Meuse),  ii.  124,  687 

Moeama,  i.  632 

Moecha,  ii.  469 

Mo6chi,  the,  i.  141,  246,  ii.  281,  294 

Moeclle,  river,  ii.  689 

Moses  of  Chorene,  i  268 

Mossylon,  iL  692 

Mosyllum,  promontory,  iL  429,  448, 

460 
MoeynoBci,  the,  i.  246,  367,  ii.  296 
Mountains,  attempts  to  measure  their 

height,  first  made  by  Dicaaarchus, 

i.  617,  ii.  386 
Mourzuk,  capital  of  Fezzan,  i.  279 
Movers,  cited,  i.  116 
Mox    Su,    principal    source  of   the 

IMgris,  ii.  439 
Mucianus,  Licinius,  cited  by  Pliny, 

iL396 
Miiller,  C,  cited,  i.  406,  ii.  61  note, 

et  passim 
Mulucha,  river,  ii.  79, 170,  349 
Munda,  ii.  243 
Mundus,  ii.  448 
Murad  Tchai,  river,  ii.  289 
Mure,  Col.,  cited,  i.  57,  83,  136, 159, 

341 
Mushti  Hills,  the,  i.  619 
Musicanus,  kingdom  of,  i.  617 
Mussendom,  cape,  ii.  460 
Muza,  L  582,  ii.  418,  424,  466 
Muziris,  ii.  418,  419,  468 
Mycenae,  ii.  267  twte 
Myci,  or  My  clans,  i.  143 
Mygdonia,  iL  106 
Myos  Hormus,  i.  577, 607,  iL  56,323, 

446 
Myriandrus,  i.  346,  414,  468 
Mysia,  iL  297 
Mysians,  the,  L  46  noU,  237,  382 

Nabataji,  iL  167,  180 

Na<mata,  ii.  581 

Nahr  el  Malcha,  or  royal  canal,  iL 

409,  651 
Kamnadius  (Kanciadus,  Nerbuddah), 

river,  ii.  464 
Namnetcs,  ii.  116 
Nantuates,  ii.  116 
^aoura,  iL  467 


Napata,  iL  168, 183,  347 

Napoca,  ii.  616 

Napoleon  III.'s  HUtoire  de  Cisary 
cited,  IL  113, 122, 126, 139 

Narbo,  a  Roman  colony,  i.  137,  247, 
690,  ii.  44, 109 

,  Gulf  of,  u.  36 

Narbonitis,  ii.  247,  249 

Narisd,  the,  iL  499 

Nasamones,  their  expedition  across  the 
desert,  L  269;  probably  reached 
the  Niger,  271 ;  their  nation,  283  ; 
mentioned  by  Strabo,  ii.  333 ;  by 
Dionysius,  481,  and  by  Pausanias, 
667 

Naucratis,  city  of,  i:  97,  104,  117 

Naumachteans,  promontory  of  the 
(Maceta  or  Macas),  ii.  426 

Naupactica,  L  89 

Naupactus,  i.  406 

Nauportus,  or  Pamportus,  iL  252 

Nautaca,  i.  429 

Naxos,  L  92,  113 

Neacyndi,  or  Nelcyndi,  ii.  419,  467 

Neabohus,  i.  230;  commands  the 
fleet  of  Alexander,  454  ;  his  voyage 
from  the  Indus  to  the  Euphrates, 
525-541 ;  its  importance  overrated, 
526,  541 ;  its  starting  |x>iiit,  527  ; 
duration,  539 ;  confused  account  of 
it  by  Pliny,  642 ;  his  battle  with 
the  whales,  634;  description  of 
Persia,  638 ;  rejoins  Alexander  at 
Susa,  639;  his  erroneous  astrono- 
mical statement,  547 

Neapolis,  L  94,  404 

Necho,  his  supposed  circumnaviga- 
tion of  Africa,  related  bv  Hero- 
dotus, i.  289;  doubted  by  later 
writers,  290 ;  its  authenticity  sup- 
ported by  Rennell,  291 ;  believed 
by  the  Carthaginians,  296;  re- 
jected by  Ephorus,  803 

Negrana,  iL  180,  206 

Nelkynda,  iL  467 

Nemausus,  ii.  247 

Neoptolemus,  iL  84 ;  Tower  of,  tb. ; 
Fort,  262 

Nerii,  the,  U.  359 

Nerium,  promontory  (Cape  Flnisterre), 
iL  240,  359,  390,  583 

Nero,  sends  two  centurions  to  explore 
the  Nile,  ii.  347. 
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Kflrrii,  U.  114, 195 

NensMnu  (Z>w  JieUeKen  im  Slcytlivn- 
lande),  rat«d,  i.  99,  173  nole,  193, 
211,  214,  215 

Sean,  the,  i.  Iil2,  381 

Kicsa,  i.  438,  443 

Kicephbriuni,  ii.  t07 

Nioopalin,  ii.  2CT 

Nkbukb,  i.  157,  169, 196,  217,  31H  i 
oa  the  Scj'thiana  o!  Herodotus, 
215  i  die  MassagetK,  224 ;  on  the 
oonrse  of  the  Nile,  303;  couceru- 
ing  the  aga  of  Scylax,  385,  404 

NioBE  ^th«  JolibBorQnorra),  perhaps 
the  nver  viated  by  the  NaSKnit" 
niana,  i.  270,  271 ;  menlioned  by 
Ptolemy,  ii.  618,  fll9,  623,  624 

Nigri«,  or  Niger,  ii.  435 

Nigrite,  or  Nigretes,  ii.  330,  368, 
435 

Nile,  the  caiues  of  its  annual  iaun- 
(ialion,  i  121,  147  ;  compared  by 
HerodotiiH  with  the  Ister,  169-172 ; 
opjiositti  to  the  Danube,  170 ;  ac- 
count of.  by  HeroilotiiB,  2G3  ;  bis 
vietTB  of  its  cour::e  above  Egvpt, 
266,  301-304;  i(s  source  unknovra, 
268 ;  erroneous  distances  given, 
299,  300 ;  fabulous  account  of  iu 
sources,  304;  pi^ogress  and  Imow- 
ledge  of,  under  the  Ptolemies, 
588-685,  (!49;  its  affluents  and 
islands,  584,  585;  cataracts,  585; 
source  according  to  Juba,  ii.  175; 
its  inundation  described  by  Strabo, 
322  1  his  voyage  up,  323 ;  Pliuy's 
account  of  ita  source,  436;  ex- 
plored by  two  Roman  eeuturions, 
ii.  347 ;  described  by  Dionysius, 
488 ;  by  Ptolemy,  612  ;  theory  of, 
by  Oroains,  692 

,  Blue,  the,  ii,  327. 

,  Whita,  the,  i.  685,  ii.  327,  612 

,  Ui^per,  the,  i.  585,  iL  302,  303, 

327 

Nineveh,  ii.  316. 

Niphatts,  mt.,  ii.  288 

Nisibis.  ii.  605,  506,  648,  649  ;  first 
mentioned,  105 ;  battle  near,  649 

Nitrias,  ii.  410 

Mivario,  island,  Ii.  175,  203 

Null^  i.  139 

Nora,  Ibiiivsii  uf,  ii.  295 


ie,iL6IS,      , 


Noricana,  the,  first  mentioned,  iL  S3 ; 

gold  found,  ib. 
Nuricum,  ii.  143,  144  fiale,  398 
Noti  Eeras,  or  Soatbem   H«m,  ii. 

320;   of  Strabo  and  Eralostbenes, 

the     same    with    Cape    Aropl«te 

(Quardftfui),  679  "^^ 

Notitia  DigniiAtum,  the,  ii.  69^ 
Kotua,  i.  589,  610,  611 
Noun,  cftpe,  iL  33,  41 
Novant*,  promontory  of  l]ie,  iL  e 

653 
Noviodunnnn  (Soissons),  iL  125j  149 

aole.  096 
Nubians,  their  name  first  mentionad 

by  Eratosthenes,  i.  652,  ii.  38 
Numiiiia,  ii.  169, 331 
Numidians,  the,  ii.  79 
Nysa,  L  442,  ii.  210,  299,  301 
Nyses,  river,  i.  401 

Oaraotft  (Kishm),  island,  L  537 

OaruH,  rirer,  i.  187,  204 ;  erronwjualy 
idantiSed  with  the  'Volga,  213,  575 

Oasea,  the,  i.  SOB;  symmetrical  ar- 
rangement of,  309  ;  of  the  Libyan 
desert,  iL  326 

Oasis,  the  0reat,  conrused  with 
of  Ammon,  i.  309 

of  Amnion,  ii.  333 

of  Au^la,  ii.  333 

Oboca,  riyer,  ii.  581 

Obulco,  ii,  243 

Oceau,  Atlantic,  its  supposed  shalluw- 
nesB,  i.  398 ;  work  of  rosidoniufi  ao, 

Oceiis,  in  Arabia,  ii.  418,  456 

Ocelum,  iL  247 

UchuB,  river,  of  Artemidonis,  3 

Ocra,  mt,  ii.  145,  251,  252 

Ocrinum,  promontory,  iL  682,  B 
Octodurus  (Martigriy),  ii 
Oder,  river,  not  knonn  to  ] 

writers,  iL  345 
Odesaua,  ii.  91, 100 
OdrysBj,  the,  i.  166  note,  i 
Odyssey,  the  gtM^aphy  of,  i.  4j 
(Ea,  ii.  169  note 
(Edanea,  river,  ii. 
lEchardes,  river,  i: 
CEairyunides,  isknda,  descrilM 

Avienua,  iL  687,  6r~ 
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Ogygia,  the  island  of  Calypso,  i.  62 ; 
course  of  Ulysses  from  thence  to 
Scheria,  81 

Olhia,  or  Olbiopolis  on  the  Bory- 
sthenes,  101, 173,  W3,  ii,  152, 400  ; 
its  foundation,  i.  183;  visited  by 
Herodotus,  159, 173 

Olsi,  the,  i.  387 

Olympus,  mt.,  i.  618,  iL  28,  271 

Olynthus,  i.  405 

Oman,  coast  of,  ii.  609 

,  land  of,  ii.  428 

Omana,  ii.  459,  461 

Ombrios,  island,  ii.  175,  203 

Onchestus,  i.  411 

Omesiobitus,  acted  as  second  in  com- 
mand to  Nearchus,  i.  535 ;  con- 
fused account  of  the  voyage,  542 ; 
his  exaggerations,  564  j  inaccuracy, 
565 ;  concerning  Taprobane,  567 

Onomacritus,  his  sup|)08ed  redaction 
of  the  Aro^onautica,  i.  28 

OonaB,  ii.  402 

Ophelias,  his  march  from  Gyrene,  ii. 
131 

Opiane,  i.  427 

Opians,  the,  i.  142 

Opis,  i.  350,  373,  458 

Opone,  ii.  450,  451 

Ora  i.  442 

Orcades,  ii.  342,  343,  361,  404,  492, 
584 

Orcas,  promontory,  ii.  197,  584 

Orcheni,  the,  ii.  409  note 

Ordovices,  ii.  341,  342 

OritfB,  i.  529,  530,  634,  ii.  461 

Ormuz,  island,  i.  537,  549 

Creates,  river,  ii.  312,  313 

Oroutes,  river,  ii.  407 

Crosius,  cited,  ii.  342;  his  history, 
691 

Orospeda,  mts.,  ii.  240 

OrpbeuH,  works  ascribed  to  him,  i. 
28,  ii.  677 

Ortospana  (Cabul),  i.  427  note 

Osi,  the,  ii.  499 

Osismii,  ii.  115,  248,  360,  392,  586 

Ossa,  mt.,  i.  618,  ii.  271 

Osteodes,  or  Ustica,  ii.  397 

Ostimii,  i.  592;  mentioned  by  Py- 
theas,  ib. 

Ovid  banished  to  Tomi,  ii.  149 

Oxiana  Palus,  ii.  641. 


Oxus,   river,  i.  428,  435,  ii.   283; 

flowed  into  the  Caspian,  i.  574,  ii. 

411 
Oxycanus,  the  kingdom  of,  i.  518 
Oxydracte,  the,  i.  451,  515 
Ozene  (Oojein),  ii.  465,  479 

Pachynos,  cape,  iL  236,  659,  661 

Pactyans,  i.  227,  228,  241 

Padus,  river,  ii.  255,  394 

Paethana,  ii.  466 

Palaesimundus  (Taprobane),  IL  474 

,  river,  ii.  423 

Palibothra,  a  city  of  India,  i.  655 ; 
its  site,  657 ;  first  made  known  by 
Megasthenes,  667;  described  by 
him,  669 

PaUaoopas,  i.  463,  524 

Palmyba,  first  mentioned,  ii.  134; 
attacked  by  Antony,  ib.;  inde- 
pendent, 160;  not  mentioned  by 
Strabo,  319;  Pliny's  account  ol^ 
407;  annexed  to  Roman  Empire, 
506  note ;  under  Zenobia,  649 

Palura,  ii.  534,  604 

Palus  Mseotis,  the,  iL  177.  See  Masotis 

Pamir,  chain  of,  ii.  630 

Pamphylia,  iL  158, 159,  287,  298 

Pamphylians,  the,  i.  382 

Pamportus,  ii.  252 

Pandosia,  L  387 

Pannonia,  iL  46, 143,  264,  345,  346, 
398 

Pannonians,  the,  ii.  199 

Panticapaeum,  i.  101,  173 ;  ii.  84 
note,  90 

Panticspes,  a  river  of  Scythia,  i.  185, 
213,  381,  ii.  400 

Paphlagonia,  ii.  156,  297 

Paphlagonians,  the,  i.  382 

Papice,  promontory,  ii.  464 

Parachoathras,  ii.  284,  288 

ParjBtonium,  i.  415,  471 

Parallels  of  Latitude,  ii.  6-10 

Parasans,  the  Persian  standard  of 
measurement,  i.  343,  359 

Paricanians,  i.  240,  244 

Parmenides,  i.  124,  125 

Parmenio  (Alexander's  general),  i. 
413 

Parnasus,  mt.,  ii.  23. 

Parnassus,  mt.,  the  name  equivalent 
to  Paropamisus,  i.  400,  433 


FknipsmfwdK,  L  48S 

Paro|Jttniieui,  ap|>lied  hj  the  Greeka 

to  tbe  IndUn  Caucasut^  i.  425,  485, 
E70,  iL  284,  288  i  called  by  ArU- 
totle  PuuanM,  i.  400 

Panides,  the,  ii.  461 

Fartliia,  i.  654 

Partkiao  moDarcbj,  the,  rise  of,  i. 


569,  ii.  47  i 


«  fall, 


Pabthianb,  the,  i.  243,  Si.  92,  161 ; 

name  first  ItmoA  in  Hecatceiis,  j. 
141;  offer  nu  rraiBtance  to  Alex- 
ander, 4ltf  (  described  by  Pliny,  ii. 
412 

Paryadrea,  mts.,  ii.  288,  295 

Pawrgada,  i.  41T,  457,  520,  621 

PsBiani,  ii.  285 

Puitii^,  river,  i.  6^9,  iL  313,  314 

Poasene,  or  Pasni,  promoDtory,  i.  G32 

Palak,  iL  417 

PatriB,  ii.  267 

Patbocleb,  i.  5G8,  572-574 ;  hia  ac- 
ocuuC  of  India,  508 ;  sources  of  iu- 
formaiion,572  J  of  theCaapiao  Sea, 
574 

PattaU,  i.  447,  4*9,  450,  513,  ii.  575 

Padmakias,  iL  655;  deacribca  Mt. 
Atla^  667 ;  ootioe  of  Seres,  658 

Pearl  fishery  in  Porwati  Ouif,  i.  533, 
iL461;  io  Ceylon,  473 

Pearls,  British,  ii.  369,  677 

Polinna,  i.  410 

Puliou,  i.  410,  618,  ii.  271,  385 

Peloponoese,  general  notion  of  the,  ii, 
268 

I'elorus,  jmimontory,  ii.  233 

Pdusiucn,  L  414,  ii.  54fl 

Fumba,  islnnd,  ii.  458 

Penuino  Alps,  the,  ii.  116,  253,  501 

Perga,  t.  411 

Periandor,  i.  108 

Pcriiucsis  of  Diuuysiua,  iL  430 ;  of 
PrisoianiiB,  ii,  701 

Poripliu  of  britain,  Ptolemy's,  Ii.  582 
-,  aacribed  to  Damastes  of  Higeum, 


,.  571,  5 


i.  148 

of  Erythrrean  Sea, 

ii.  351,  41«,  443 

of  the  Eusine,  ii.  510,  6G4,  665 

of  Scylax,  i.  153,  385 

of  tbo  Outer  Sea,  by  Marciauus, 

ii.  660 
Pururei,  the,  ii.  435  mte 


Persis,  or  Persia,  Strabo'a  acoonnt  of, 
ii.  312;  brief  notice  by  Pliny,  u. 


3  Eua-    I 


435 


508 
Petronins,  his  expedition  int< 

opia,  a.  182,  326 
Peuce,  island  of,  i.  40S,  40S 
Peucelaotifl,  i.  439,  440,  498 
Peucioi,  iL  151  note,  500 
Phflsacians  in  the  Odyssey,  i. 

their  mythical  character,  6( 
Phanagoritt,  L  101,  U.  89,  278 
Phamacia,  iL  296 
Pharos,  island,  ii.  25 
Pharm,  i.  887,  404 
Pharusians,  the,  ii.  330,  3{ 

Phaaelis.  L  106,  411 
Fhasiaoi,  the,  i.  354 
PhasiE,  colony  of,  L  100,  390 

,  river,  i.  355,  400,  ii.  279,  282 

tiado  with  tbe  interior  of  Asia 


PhaMnia  (Fezzan),  ii.  435 

Pheidon  of  Argos,  flrat  coinage  of 
silver  in  .£gina,  i.  Ill 

Philai,  island,  ii.  323 

Pliilainl,  altars  of  the,  ii.  18,  16L 

PhiUp  V.  of  Macedonia,  ii.  26ll 

rhilomelium,  iL  299  " 

Philolera,  L  577,  580 

Phocaians,  the,  i.  104;  found  Ibi 
colony  of  Telia,  or  Elea,  105 

PBOiNiciAiie,  the,  skilful  navigaton,  J. 
4 ;  earliest  notices  of,  5 ;  tjnde  and 
piracy,  6;  exlenave  commerce,  7, 
9;  compared  to  the  Venetians,  8; 
commercial  intercourse  with  tbo 
Greeks,  116;  manned  the  6oet  sent 
out  by  Nccbo,  289 

Phraata,  ii.  182 

Pbruni,  the,  iL  485 

Fbrfgia,  reduced  by  Alexander,  i. 
412 ;  little  known  to  Strabo,  ii. 


linage  of 
lund  ibi     ' 
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Phrygians,  the,  1.  382 


u.  332  ^J 
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Physcus,  i.  350 

Physical  geography  little  known  by 
Eratosthenes,  i.  658 ;  much  more 
by  Strabo,  ii.  217 

Picti,  the,  ii.  654,  681 

Pictones,  ii.  117,  122 

Picts  and  Scots,  the,  first  mentioned, 
ii.  654 

Pindar,  concerning  voyage  of  Argo- 
nauts, i.  22 ;  on  the  Hyperboreans, 
88 ;  incidental  allusions  to  geo- 
graphical names  and  &ct8, 152 

Pindus,  mt,  i.  410 

Pirustee,  ii.  148 

Pisa,  ii  691 

Pisidia,  iL  159 

Pisidians,  the,  i.  382,  412,  ii.  298 

Pithecusa  ^Ischia),  island,  ii.  256 

Pityusas,  island,  IL  244 

Planaria,  or  Plaiiasia,  ii.  397 

Planctaa,  the,  i.  24,  59,  79;  their 
existence  recognised  by  ApoUonius 
Khodius,  80 

Plato,  his  Atlantis  a  mere  fiction,  L 
402 

Pliny  the  Elder,  cited,  L  57,  58, 
140,  148 ;  his  misrepresentations 
of  Hanno,  328;  account  of  the 
voyage  of  Nearchus,  542 ;  of  Juli- 
anus*  expedition  to  the  Northern 
Sea,  ii.  344;  details  about  the 
Nile,  347  ;  his  general  views,  371 ; 
Natural  History,  373;  censured 
by  Cuvier,  374 ;  want  of  chronolo- 
gical discrimination,  375  ;  his  dis- 
tances of  considerable  value,  378; 
his  Meteorology,  379;  idea  of  the 
earth,  382;  length  and  breadth 
of  the  inhabited,  385 ;  Descriptive 
Geography,  387 :  imperfect  descrip- 
tion of  Spain,  388 ;  of  Gaul,  390 ; 
Italy,  392;  Sardinia  and  Corsica, 
396 ;  well  acquainted  with  Sicily, 
397 ;  defective  descri  ption  of  Greece, 
398 ;  account  of  the  Euxine  and  its 
European  shores,  400;  defective 
account  of  Germany,  403 ;  British 
Islsmds,  404;  Geography  of  Asia 
and  Africa,  405  :  Syria,  406 ;  first 
notice  of  Palmyra,  407;  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  408;  Ar- 
menia, 4J0;  the  rarthians,  412; 
Persia,  413 ;  Scythian  tribes,  414 ; 


island  of  Taprobane,  421 ;  descrip- 
tion of  Arabia,  423 ;  of  the  Bed 
Sea,  428;  Africa,  429;  northern 
provinces  of  the  Mediterranean, 
434 ;  the  Nile,  436 ;  Egypt,  437  ; 
measurements  of  the  different  seas 
and  continents,  ih» ;  account  of  the 
dimata,  441 

Plutarch,  i.  120,  121;  his  value  as 
an  historian  of  Alexander,  495 

Pluvialia,  island,  ii.  173 

Po,  plain  of  the,  ii.  254 

Polemon,  ii.  1,  2  note 

PoLTBius,  his  account  of  Pytheas,  i. 
591 ;  his  peculiar  advantages  and 
extensive  travels,  ii.  17;  geogra- 
phical remarks,  18 ;  knowl^ge  of 
Spain,  20 ;  of  the  Alps,  21 ;  of  the 
geography  of  Italy,  24;  describes 
Byzantium,  28;  information  about 
Africa,  31 ;  explorations  along  the 
coast,  32;  width  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, 35;  on  the  western  coast 
of  Africa,  40-42 ;  voyage  along, 
432  ;  his  division  of  the  zones,  227 

Polycleitus,  ii.  314  . 

Polyhistor,  Cornelius  Alexander,  iL  69 

Polytimetus,  river,  ii.  597,  642 

Pompey*s  wars  with  Mithridates,  ii. 
88 ;  enters  Jerusalem,  90 

Pontine  Marshes,  the,  ii.  396 

Pontus,  kingdom  of,  ii.  83 ;  described 
by  Strabo,  295 

,  western,  ii.  297 

Polemoniacus,  ii.  156. 

Populonium,  ii.  210,  255 

Porata  (Pruth),  i.  181 

Porolissus,  ii.  516 

Portus  Itius,  ii.  249 

Poms,  King,  his  embassy  to  Au- 
gustus at  Samos,  ii.  166 

PoBiDONius,  ii.  93 ;  his  philosophical 
and  historical  works,  94;  on  the 
circumference  of  the  earth,  95,  96, 
539;  length  of  the  'habitable 
world,'  96 ;  correct  notion  of  the 
tides,  97;  depth  of  the  Sardinian 
Sea,  98 

Potaisisa,  ii.  516 

Potana  (Pattala),  iL  59  note 

Pottery,  Attic,  i.  392 

Prasians,  the,  an  Indian  tribe,  i.  416, 
554,  556,  560 
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Prasnm,  cape,  ii.  625,  526, 606,  610 
PretnniB,  ii.  183 

Primis,  Magna  and  Farra,  ii.  184, 
612. 

Prinae,  river,  ii.  415 

PriacianuB,  the  grammariaD,  hie  trftus- 
latioti  of  the  PeriegeBig  of  Diouyeius, 
ii.  6S5 

Prophthasia,  !□  SeLStan,  L  424,  488 

PrcipontiB,  ii.  299 

Provence,  origin  of  the  name,  ii.  109 

FsammetichuB,  opeiu  the  trade  with 
the  Qreeka,  i.  117 

Psebsuui  Mts.,  ii.  57,  327  note 

Puho,  iake,  ii.  H21,  613 

Psolchia,  or  Fselcia,  i.  301,  ii.  183 ; 
identified  with  Dakkeh,  ii.  184 

Psjlli,  i.  283,  ii.  333 

PtoJemaia,  ii.  325 

Epitheras,  or   Theron,   i.  578, 

580,  ii.  56.  561 ;  parallel  through, 
ii.  6 

PlolemieB,  the,  prosperity  of  Egypt 
under,  i.  576 ;  tiieit  trade  with 
lodia,  680;  not  direct,  581 

Ptouimt  (Claudiua  Ptolem»u8),  his 
correct  view  of  the  Nile,  i.  268 ; 
geograpliical  ayalem,  ii.  546 ;  re- 
forms the  map  of  ihe  inhabited 
world,  649  j  first  uses  latitude  aud 
longitude  as  tcchcical  terms,  550 ; 
adopts  the  division  of  circles  into 
degrees,  ib, ;  the  supposed  dmtance 
of  Agisymba  and  Sera,  556,  571 ; 
[aucity  of  astronomical  observa- 
tions, 558;  erroneous  copception 
of  the  position  of  Sicily  and  Sar- 
dinia, 561 ;  correct  iaformation 
about  Mafisilia,  662;  Bome,  563; 
hia  longitudes  more  iocorrect  than 
his  latitudes,  ih. ;  Thule,  ihe  north- 
em,  Praaum,  the  aouthem,  limit 
of  the  world,  672 ;  hia  tweuty-sii 
maps,  ib. ;  Detailed  Geography : 
nritish  Isles,  6il0;  Ivemia,  581; 
Britain,  682;  errooeous  idea  of 
Scotland,  563 ;  Oaul  and  Spain, 
585;  Germany,  587-690;  Euro- 
pitan  Sarmaiia,  590;  false  idea  of 
the  PaluB  Mcpotis,  692;  countries 
bordering  the  Mediterranean,  693 ; 
Italy,  694;  map  of  Greece,  595; 
the  north  of  Asia,  696 ;  central 


Asia,  69T ;  knowledge  of  India, 
600 ;  Ceylon,  602 ;  the  land  of  the 
Sinn,  606;  Arabia,  608;  eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  611;  the  Nile, 
612-618;  interior  of  Africa,  618; 
wast  coast  of  Atrica,  628 ;  map  of 
Scotland,  640;  of  India,  G42 

'"       t.i.  552 

i.  676,  579, 

DOU,  OUO 

m.,    Euergetes,    i.  576,    586, 

608,609 
Punjab,  geography  of  the,  i.  500 
Pura,  i.  456 ;  site  of,  520 
Pnrana    Deria,   old    channel   of  the 

Indus,  i.  617 
Piirpurari»  Insulte,  ii.  202,  203 
Putrid  Sea,  i.  180 
Pygmies,  the,  i.  48,  83, 147,  ii.  55 
Pylae,  on  the  Eaphrates,  i,  348 ;  poM- 

Caa'piiB,  i.  418,  477,  641,  642, 

654 

Cilicisa,  i,  252 ;  their  formidable 

character,    345,    413 ;    passed    by 
Cyras,  346 ;  described  by  modem 
travellers,  346,   467 ;    passed  ~ 
Alexander,  413 

Persicre,  i.  418,  476 

Sosianai,  i.  418,  476 

Pyralaan  islands,  ii,  452 

PyramUB,  river,  ii.  293,  294,  302 

Pyrenees,  the,  known  lo  PolyWua,  ii 
18;  Strabo's  ideaa  of,  235;  rigb^ 
described  by  Pliny,  390 

Pythagoras,  i.  123-126;  hia  visit  to 
Egypt,  118 

Pttheab  of  Massilia,  his  voyage  and 
discoveries,  i.  690-601;  his  date, 
591 ;  visits  Britain,  ib. ;  account  of 
Thule,  ib. ;  his  stateuicnts  rejeottd 
as  fabulous  by  Polybius  and  Strabo, 
and  by  Sir  G.  Lewis,  591,  612; 
received  by  Eratosthenes,  691, 592; 
his  account  of  the  coasts  of  Sp^n 
and  Oanl,  592,  593;  of  Britain, 
693,  594 ;  description  of  the  amber 
trade,  696 ;  astronomical  ohsen»- 
tions,  599 ;  his  accounts  di 
by  Strabo,  ii.  215 
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Quieto,  river,  L  389 

Quintas  Curtius,  his  value  as  an  his- 
torian of  Alexander,  i.  495 ;  cited, 
496,  &c. 

Quorra,  river,  iL  621 

Rai^asio,  cited,  i.  323,  327,  333 
Has  Bir,  i.  579 

el  Fil,  or  Jobel  Fil,  ii.  449 

el  Hadd  (the   Corodamum  of 

Ptolemy),  ii.  460 

Hafoun,  ii.  451,  453 

Jezireh,  iL  460 

Mahomed,  ii.  402 


Kaunonia,  ii.  402 

Rauraci,  iL  112,  130 

Ravee,  river,  i.  602 

Ravenna,  ii.  255 

Rawlinson,  Sir  H.,  cited,  i.  245,  259, 

ii.  133 
,  Mr.,  cited,  i.  158, 159, 171, 178, 

190, 196,  202,  206,  214,  217,  237, 

244,  254,  255,  297,  314 
-,  on  the  Scythians  of  Herodotus, 


215  ;  the  Massagetad,  224 

Red  Sba,  the,  i.  220 ;  mentioned  by 
Agatharchides,  iL  56 ;  Periplus  of, 
63;  Strabo's  account  of^  319; 
Pliny's,  428 ;  voyage  down,  446 

Redones,  iL  115 

Regio  Cinnamomifera,  ii.  58  note, 

Regulbium  ^Reculver),  ii.  699 

Remi,  iL  114, 135 

Rennell,  Major,  cited,  i.  156,  191, 
202,  205,  213,  242,  286,  334 ;  his 
erroneous  views  of  the  Royal  Road 
of  Herodotus,  252  note ;  on  the  cir- 
cumnavigation of  Africa,  291;  on 
the  lake  Tritonis,  314;  on  the 
voyage  of  Hanno,  322,  323,  327, 
333;  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon, 
344, 347 ;  the  site  of  Palibothra,  557 

Rha  (Volga),  river,  ii.  593 

Rhffitia,  u.  143,  398 

Rhffitians,  the,  ii.  253 

RhagsB,  i.  418,  478 

Rhammanitaa,  ii.  180 

Rhapta,  ii.  453,  454,  526,  610,  614 

Rhegium,  i.  113,  iL  254 

Rhenus,  or  Rhine,  first  mentioned,  L 
604 

Rhine,  river,  iL  236;  source,  252; 
first  crossed  by  Cassar,  118 


Rhinoceros,  L  564,  ii.  523 

Rbipaean  Mts.,  L  103,  401 

Rhizophagi,  the,  mentioned  by  Aga- 
tharchides, ii.  53 

Rhoda,  L  95 

Rhodapa,  river,  i.  558 

Rhodes,  island,  L  105;  early  maritime 
greatness,  106  ;  commercial  im- 
portance, 606 ;  parallel  of,  627, 629, 
630 ;  latitude,  ii.  560 

Rhone,  ii.  246 ;  described  by  Poly  bins, 
24 ;  by  Ptolemy,  587 

Rhosus,  L  469 

Roman  arms,  progress  of,  ii.  502,  646 

Empire,  under  Augustus,  ii.  141 ; 

measurement  of,  706 

wars,  ii.  79-93 

writers,  ii.  171,  675 


Romans,  the,  embassy  to  Alexander, 

i.  460,  522 
Rome,  known  to  Damastes,  i.  158, 

andtoTheopompus,  303;  Ptolemy's 

correct  information  concerning,  ii. 

563 
Roschef,  concerning  Ptolemy's  map 

of  Scotland,  ii.  6& 
Roxolani,  iL   261,    262,    591;    first 

mentioned,  84 
Roy,  Gen.,  concerning  Ptolemy's  map 

of  Scotland,  ii.  584 
Royal  Road  of  Herodotus,  i.  350 ;  to 

Palibothra,  iL  307 
Rugii,  the,  iL  500 

Russadiam,  promontory,  ii.  629,  631 
Rutilius,  iL  690;  his  return  voyage 

from  Graul,  691 
Rutupis  (Richborough),  ii.  699 

Sabaeans  in  Arabia,  i.  581,  648,  ii.  58, 
220,  426;  their  wealth  and  com- 
merce, i.  581,  ii.  182 

Sabbatha,  ii.  457 

Sabis  (Sambre),  U.  124 

Sabrata,  ii.  169  note. 

Sacae,  the,  L  243,  381,  437,  ii.  284  ; 
orSakas,285 

Sacarauli,  ii.  285 

SachaUtes,  Gulf  of,  ii.  458,  459 

Sacred  Promontory,  i.  627,  629,  643, 
ii.  223,  235,  390,  566;  supposed 
westernmost  point  of  Europe,  i. 
629 

Sada,  ii.  534,  601 


^^^^^^^^^^^uSuS^^^^^^^ 

■■ 

^^^^^^Hpu,  L  412,      2S8 

SauromaUii,  the,  i.  195,  381        ^^M 

^^^^■BK^t,      622 

Save,  city,  41B,  424, 455             ^^M 

Bagre^  cape,  i.  326 

,  river,  u.  145,  252,  398      ^^M 

8a«uiitum,  ii.  243 

Saxonet,  ii.  588                         ^^H 

Sftklawiyeh  canal,  L  371.  372 

Scaldis  (Scheldt),  Ii.  124           ^^H 

Sala  (SaUee),  ii.  349,  433,  695 

Scandia,  ii.  589                          ^^H 

Salamis.  i.  110 

Scaudinavia,  iL  402                     ^^H 

Salaa  (Bftale),  u.  259 

ScenitSB,  the.  ii.  319                                ' 

SalBM,  ii.  146,  262;  vaUey,  252 

Schafarik,    cited,   i.    194;    on    tbe 

Sallust  (C.  SaUusHus  Crispus),  ii.  173 
8aIoiia,ii.  148bo(<l 

Scythians  of  Herodotus,  215;  the 

Maasagettc,  224 

SalBBtte,  island,  ii.  467 

Scheritt.  the  land  of  the  Ph^acians,  1. 

8al^  hilla  of,  in  the  Sahara,  i.  276 

not  called  an  isbnd  by  Homer,  G3 

Samara,  ii.  652 

Scho3ne,  an    Egyptian    measure,    L 

Samarcand,  i.  430 

300,301,360;  its  uncertainty,  300, 

Samarobriva  (Amiens),  ii.  121, 125 

360;  used  as  equivalent  to  a  iiars- 

Sambus,  tbe  kingdom  of,  i.  518 

sang,  u.  531,  569 

Schvi-einfnrth,  dttd,  i.  48 

SanioB,  island  of.  i.  105 

views  of,  i.  147 

Samosata,  ii.  159,  301,  317 

Scordiscans,  tbe.  ii.  45,  90 

Sandracotlua,  an    Indian    prince,  i. 

Scotland,  map  of,  Ptolemy's,  u.  640 

t                       554;  his    treaty    with    SeleuciiB, 

Scotii,  the,  ii.  664,  6B1 

555 ;  bis  forces,  5C0 

ScYLAx  of  Caryauila;  his  voyafte  o( 

Sangala,  i.  445,  605 

discovery  under  Darius,  i.  162, 227 

Sangarius,  river,  i.  412 

,  the  Periplus  extant  under  Ma 

Santones,  ii.  117,  247 

name,  i.  384;  its   date,  385,  404; 

Saoce,  nit.,it8  height  giyen  by  Pliry, 

confined  to  the  shores  of  the  Mtdl- 

ii.385 

terranean,  ib. ;  his  ignorance  of  tbe 

Sapphar,  ii.  418,  424,  456 

Atlantic,    and  western    shores  of 

Bacaceni,  ii.  426,  682 

Europe,  ib. ;  the  flrat  estaut  author 

Sarangians,  ZarangianB,  or  Drangiang, 

who  mentions  Gome,  387  ;  bis  ac- 

i.242 

count  of  Cenie,  391 ;  mode  of  com- 

Saropaaii, fort,  ii.  282 

puting  distances,  393.  634 ;  on  tbe      | 

Sarapis,  island  (Moeeirah),  ii.  459 

aiie  of  the  Mawtis,  178 ;  oonceui- 

Sardinia,  ii.  237  i  dcBcribed  by  Strabo, 

ing  Hamjo,  329.  331 

258 ;  by   Piiny,  397 ;  erroneously 

Soylla  and  Charybdis,  i.  60;  attribu- 

placed by  Ptolemy,  561 

tion  tti  the  Straits  of  Messina,  61 

Sardinian  Sea,  the,  depth  of,  according 

BcyUieum,  cape,  ii.  268 

to  PosidoniuB,  ii.  98 

Sc^MNiTB  Canrs,  i.  99,  100  note,  lOZ, 

SardiB,  i.  411,  ii.  300 

183,  ii.    26    noie,    69;   appamt 

Sarmalia,    European,    described    by 

tnistworthiness    of   bis    dates,   i. 

Ptolemy,  ii.  590 

128;  bis  geographical  work,  iL  71 
ScitTBiA,  account  of,  by  Herodotus,  L 

Sarmatians,  the,  i.  381,  ii.  150,  278, 

362,  602 

172,   189,    190;    rivers    of,    218: 

BanniisegethuBa,  ii.  504 

limits  of,  214;  in  the  Periplus  of 

Sarus,  river,  ii.  292,  293,  302 

the  Erythrsan  Sea,  ii.  461;  ita 

Baapeires,  or  Saspiri,  i.  160,  241.  245 

division  by  Mt.  Imaus.  597 
Soytbiani,  the,  i.  165,  215,  381,  486, 

Sataspea,  his  attempt  to  sail  round 

Africa,  i.  297 

ii.  413 

Satrapies,  or  provinces  of  Persia,  i. 

,  Agricultural,  i.  183. 185, 186 

^^           231-246  i  nnder  BcleuoiiB,  553 

- — -,  European,  i.  437                   ^^ 
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Scythians,  the  Nomad,  i.  191 

,  the  Royal,  i.  191, 197 

Scythini,  the,  i.  364 

Seals,  island  of,  ii.  57 

Sebennytic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  i.  300 

Sebinns  (Lago  d'Iseo),  ii.  394  note 

Seduni,  ii.  115 

Sef  Tweel,  ii.  453 

Segedunum,  ii.  699 

Segontiaci,  the  ii.  140 

Segusio  (Susa),  ii.  147 

Sei'stan  (Drangiana),  i.  424,  425,  ii. 

310 
Seleucia,  on  Tigris,  i.  647,  ii.  162, 

316,  505,  652 
Seleucus  Nicator,  i.  552,  553;  bis 

relations    with    India,    554,    555, 

568 ;  campaign  in  India,  555 
Self-immolation,  ii.  166 
Selge,  u.  298 
Selinus,  colony  of,  i.  109 
Selymbria,  L  99 

SembritflB,  i.  585,  631,  iL  328  note 
Semiramis,  mt,  ii.  461 

,  wall  of,  i.  371,  373 

Semnones,  iL  494,  498 

Sena,  island  of,  ii.  360 

Seneca,  cited,  ii.  224,  347 

Senegal,  river,  L  325,  326,  ii.  629 

Sennaar,  i.  274  note^  302,  585 

Senus,  river,  ii.  581 

Sequana  (Seine),  river,  ii.  236,  246, 

392 
Sequani,  the,  ii.  110, 113, 114 
Sera,  ii.  556,  571,  599 
Seres,  the,  ii.  166,  285, 364, 414,  423, 

'485,  529,  658,  659,  677 
Serica,  ii.  598,  599 
Serpents  in  the  south  of  Russia,  L 

192 ;  in  India,  564 ;  described  by 

Agatharchides,  ii.  55 ;    in  plains 

near  Caspian,  89,  in  the  mdus, 

462  ;  in  the  bay  of  Eirinon,  463 
Sertorius  and  the  'Islands    of  the 

Blest,'  ii.  82 
Sesalse  ii.  477 

Seven  Wells  (Hepta  Phreata),  u.  181 
Severus,  Emp.,  his  expedition  into 

Britain,  ii.  646 
Shah  Dheri,  i.  443 
Shaw,  cited,  i.  288 
Shells,  marine,  far  inland  in  Libya, 

i.  659 
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Sherramutter,  river,  ii.  468 

Sibkhahs,  shallow  lakes,  ii.  624 

Sicilian  Strait,  i.  629,  633 

Sicily,  eastern  coast  of,  occupied  by 
colonists,  i.  91 ;  described  by  Strabo, 
ii.  236,  257 ;  by  Pliny,  397 

Side,  i.  411,  ii.  298 

Sigynnae,  the,  i.  166 

Silk,  i.  565,  ii.  166,  658 

Silphium,  i.  283,  438  note,  ii.  333 

Silures,  ii.  341,  342,  493,  677 

Silva  Bacenis,  ii.  121 

Silver-mines  at  Gumisch  Ehana,  ii. 
296 

Simi,  the,  ii.  54 

Sinffi,  or  Thinae,  ii.  599,  600,  606 

Sindica,  i.  177,  ii.  279 

Singara,  ii.  505,  649 

Sinope,  i.  100,  ii.  296 

Sinthus  (Indus),  ii.  462 

Sinus  Abalites,  ii.  429 

Siraci,  ii.  278,  281 

Sirbonian  lake,  or  marsh,  ii.  318 

Sir-i-kol,  lake,  ii.  411 

Siscia  (Siszek),  ii.  145,  398 

Sisidone  (Duan),  i.  537 

Sitacus,  river,  i.  538 

Sitones,  the,  ii.  501 

Sittace,  i.  143,  349,  370 

Sittacene,  district,  i.  143 

Siwah,  oasis  of,  i.  277,  470 

Smyth,  Adm.,  i.  61,  ii.  98 

Snakes,  venomous  in  Africa,  ii.  131 

Sochi,  i.  414 

Socotora,  island,  i.  581 

Sodoma,  ii.  318 

Sogdi,  the,  i.  244,  451,  517 

S(^ian  Riock,  the,  i.  430 

SoGDiANA,  Greek  kingdoms  in,  i.  569  ; 
date  of  independence,  ib, ;  of  their 
destruction,  570;  cities  founded 
by  Alexander  in,  571 ;  little  known 
by  Strabo,  ii.  285 

Soli,  i.  413 

SoLiKus,  his  geographical  work,  ii. 
675-679;  tSken  principally  from 
Pliny,  676;  his  notice  of  Britain, 
677 

Soloeis,  Cape,  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus, i.  163,  288, 297 ;  in  Hanno's 
voyage,  319,  329 ;  not  the  Solo- 
entium  of  Ptolemy,  329;  noticed 
by  Scylax,  391 

3b 


^^^^^TSS^^^^b^S^^^^^^dH 
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Solymi,  the,  L  73 

ideas  of  a  map,  232,  233;  erro- 

Soinauli, thev,  iL  450 

neous  notions  of  Sptun  and  Gani, 

235;    of   Italy  and  Sicily,  236; 

Sonus  river,  i.  558.  ii.  415 

Sardinia  and  Coraca,  237,  258; 

Sopeith^  or  Sophytes,  i.  445;   an 
Indian  king,  565 

Bopbene,  ii.  S6, 104 

241 ;   and  mineral   wealth,  242 ; 

83rt  Sn,  river,  ii.  439 

towns  and  native  tribes  of  Spain, 

Sondon,  iL  34 

244;  the  Cassiteridea,  ii.;   rivers. 

Southern  Horn,  of  Hanno,  i.  321, 

246 ;  little  knowledge  of  Britain, 

322,  326 ;  of  Strabo  and  Eratos- 

249;  lerae,  250;  the  Alps,  251; 

thenes,  5T9 

commerce  over  Mount  Ocra,252; 

Bpun.  described  by  Strabo,  ii.  244 ; 

Italy,  253;  Sicily,  257;  Germany, 

hy  Pliny,  388;  by  Plolemy,  586 

259;  the  Hercynian  Forest,  260; 

Sparta,  ii.  Z66 

no  knowledge  of  the  great  Cimbric 

Spartel,  Cape,  ii.  330 

Chersonese,  ib. ;  detailed  account 

Spauia,  lake,  u.  200 

Spermatophagi,  the,  ii.  53 

GeCic,  or  Dacians,  httle  known  l^ 

SphragidM,  or  *  seals,'  i.  (i64,  ii  226 

him,  ib. ;  the  geography  of  Greece, 

SpioeB,  in  the  territory  of  Yemen,  ii. 

265-271;  Agia:  276;  the  Tanais, 

58 

277;  the  Greek  aettlements  on  the 

Asiatic  side  of  the  Cimmerian  Bos- 

poms,  278;  Caucasian  tribes,  279; 

Ida,  iL  271 

Sprenger,  on  geography  of  Arabia,  ii. 

261;   Armenia  and  Media,  237; 

20?           ^"^    '■■' 

course  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 

8tacMr,  river,  ii.  630 

288;  Cappadocia  and  Pontus,  292; 

Stftdjtt,   supposed    differences    of,    i. 

imperfect  knowledge  of  the  interior 

544,624 

of   the    western    provinces,   298; 

Marinua  from,  ii.  5G4 

southern  coast,  301;  India,  305-  ' 

SUdiasmns  of  the  Great  Sea,  the,  il 

310;    Ariana,    310;     Persia,    or 

665,  672 

Persia,  312 ;  Suaiana,  313 ;  Poly- 

Stadium,  the  Greek,  i.  209 

cleitns   died,  314;   Assyria,  316; 

Statiu*  SeboBtiB,  ii.  173 

Mesopotamia,  317;  Syria,  ».;  Je- 

Stein, M.,  cit«J,  i.  159 

rusalem,  316 ;  Arabia,  319 ;  JfrUa : 

Egypt,  321  i  voyage  up  the  ITile, 

135, 169;  abridgement  of  bis  geo- 

323; the  Oases,  326 ;  Libya,  328; 

graphical  dictionary  by  Hermolaus, 

Mount  Atlas,  330;  the  CyreuaKa, 

ii.  669 

332 

Stone  Tower,  the,  ij.  530-632,  556. 

Strabo,  age  of,  ii.  272 

557  note,  571 

Strato  of  Lamiaaous,  i.  658,  659,  u. 

Strabo,  cited,  i.  50,  51,  09,  72,  88, 

221 

03,  91,  98,  104,  112,  131,  239, 

Strecker,  M.,  on  the  retreat  of  the    . 

307;  hia  general  views,  ii.  209; 

Ten  Thousand,  i.  378              ..^^ 

Strobilus,  one  of  the  anmmita  OB^H 

Mile,    211;    his   historical  work, 

Caucasus,  ii.  512                   ^^M 

212;    importance   of  his  geogra- 

Stnmgyle  (Stromboli),  ii.  26S     ^H 

r*ical  work,  213;  hia  views  of 

Struthophagi,  the,  U.  54             ^H 

the  Homeric  geography,  214 ;  con- 

Stympbalus, lake,  ii.  270           ^^M 

cerning    the    Caspian    Sea,    215, 

Suanetia,  valley,  iL  410             ^H 

283;    on    Ceme,    216;    on    the 

Suani,  the,  iL  410                      .^^H 

^^             form  of  the  earth,  2Z8,  229;  his 

Subhan,  mts.,  u.  459               ^^H 
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Subus,  river,  ii.  622,  629 

Sudeti,  mts.,  ii.  589 

Suessiones,  ii.  114, 135 

Suetonius    Paulinus,    his    wars    in 

Britain,  ii.  341 ;  expedition  across 

the  Atlas,  349,  350,  432 
Suevi,  ii.  113,  118,   121,  129,  186, 

494,  498 
Suez,  i.  220 
Sugambri,  or  Sicambri,  ii.  118,  119, 

129, 186, 188, 189 
Sugar-cane,  i.  565 
Suidas,  cited,  i.  90, 135 
Suiones,  ii.  501 
Sulci,  iL  259 
Sun,  its  rising  and  setting  in  the 

Homeric  poems,  i.  34 
Sunium,  cape,  ii.  239,  269,  595 
Suram,  pass,  ii.  282 
Susa,  site  of,  ii.  313 ;  Royal  Road  to, 

described   by  Herodotus,  i.   249, 

250,  259 
Susiana,  the  modem  Khuzistan,  ii. 

7,  313  ;  its  rivers,  t6. 
Sutledge,  river,  i.  502,  504 
Syagrus   (Cape   Fartak),   i.  581,  ii. 

351,  417,  424,  458 
Sybaris,  founded,    i.    92 ;    relations 

with  the  Tyrrhenians,  155 
Syene,  assumed  by  Eratosthenes  to 

be  on  the  tropic,  i.  621,  622  ;  par- 
allel of,  ii.  6;   a  Roman  frontier 

fortress,  168r;  Nilometer  at,  323 
Syracuse,  founded,  i.  92,   107;    its 

prosperity  and  commerce,  606 
Syrastrene,  ii.  464 
Syria,  u.  160,  317,  406 
Syrians,  or  White    Syrians,  the,  i. 

237 
Syrgis,  river,  i.  187 
Syrtes,  the  two,  described  by  Scylax, 

L  391 ;  Pliny's  account  of,  ii.  434 
Syrtis,  the  Great,  i.  286 ;  ii.  18, 131, 

332 

Tabae,  headland,  ii.  451 
Tabis,  promontory,  ii.  364,  414 
Tabraca,  ii.  169  note 
Tabula  Peutinj^eriana,  ii.  606 
Tachompso,  island,  i.  264,  301 ;  pro- 
bably identified  with  that  of  Dcrar, 
264 
Tacitus,  ii.  490 ;  his  Life  of  Agricola, 


492 ;  on  the  British  climate,  493 ; 
bis  '  Germania,'  ib, ;  mentions  the 
Rhine  and  Danube,  494 ;  the 
Suevi,  498 ;  nations  on  the  Baltic, 
500 

Tasnanis  (Matapan),  cape,  ii.  332, 
561,  563 

Tagara,  ii.  466 

Tagos,  river,  iL  20,  240,  889 

Talaura,  iL  87 

Tamala,  iL  584 

Tamanis,  promontory,  L  666,  ii.  286 

Tamesis,  ii.  120. 

Tanagra,  u.  267 

Tanals,  or  Don,  L  180,  434,  595,  ii. 
262,  277 ;  described  by  Herodotus, 
184 ;  its  source,  %b, 

Tanatus  (Thanet),  iL  677 

.  Tamus,  IL  864 

Taochi,  the,  L  354 

TapaB,  ii.  503,  504 

Taphians,  the,  i.  71  note 

Tafrobane  (Ceylon),  first  known  to 
the  companions  of  Alexander,  i. 
567,  646;  mentioned  by  Oncsi- 
critus,  and  by  Megasthcnes,  567  ; 
its  size  estimated  by  Artemidorus, 
ii.  63;  views  adopted  by  Mela, 
365 ;  by  Pliny,  474 ;  mentioned  by 
Dionysius  Periegetes,  487 ;  account 
of,  by  Ptolemy,  603,  and  by  Mar- 
cianus,  662 

Tapuri,  the,  L  419 

Tarasoo,  iL  247 

Tarentum,  a  Lacediemonian  colony, 
i.  93,  ii.  257 

Tamis  (Tarn),  river,  ii.  690 

Tarraco,  ii.  243,  559 

Tarsus,  iL  302 

Tartessus,  region,  i.  7,  105 ;  river,  i. 
400,  ii.  241 

Tatta,  identified  with  Pattala,  i.  450  ; 
salt  lake  of,  ii.  297 

Taulantians,  the,  i.  410 

Tauric  Chersonese,  Strabo's  account 
of,  ii.  263 

Peninsula,  erroneous  views  of 

Herodotus,  i.  179 

Tauriscans,  ii.  23  note,  130 

Taurus,  Mount,  i.  412 ;  conception  of 
Eratosthenes  concerning  ito  extent 
and  direction,  627 ;  crmwed  by 
LucuUus,  iL  86;  its  rise,  *J87 
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Tavua  (Tny),  river,  ii.  490 

Thospitis,  lake.  ii.  409 

Taiila,  i.  443,  44a 

Thrace,  ii.  153 

TafgetiM,  mt.,  ii.  23,  271 
Tchad,  Iftke,  L  2T0,  ii.  624 

Thracians,  the,  i.  166 

Thrinakia  of  Homer,  i.  54.  CO ;  not 

TectoBages,  ii  44,  200,  297 

Sicily.  62 

Teleboaa,  a  river  of  Armenia,  ii.  352 

THUcrDiDBS,   i.   109.   113;    on    the 

'i'emala.  ii.  605 

position    of    Corinth,    107;     first 

Teniesa,  i.  17 

inveolion    of    triremes,   108;    his 

Tencteri,ii.  118,129.188,496 

historical  work,  337 

Tennent,  Sir  E.,  cited,  i.  609.  ii.  423, 

Thcls,  first  described  by  Pytheas,  i. 

603 

591,    594  ;     not    identified    with 

Tenos,  islEiDd,  i.  113 

cortttinty,  594  ;    Redslob'a  treatiuo 

Teos,  ii.  40G  note 

on,  597;  astronomical  phenomena 

Teredon,     not     tbo     Diridotis     of 

there.  599,  613;  its  esislenoe  re- 

NearchuB, i.  550,  ii.  461 

jected  by   Strabo    and    Polybins, 

Tergeate,  ii.  660 

TermeBsus,  i.  412 

and  Hipparchus.  600.  u.  10,  11; 

noticed  by  Mela,  361;  by  Diony- 

TentoQen,  ii.  110,  111 

siuE,  487;   seen  by  the   fleet  of 

Thala,  mL  iL  623 

Thalaasocratiea  uf  Castor,  the,  ii.  130 

rinua,  527 ;  its  position  as  asugned 

Thamudeni,  the,  ii.  58 

by  Ptolemy,  575, 585, 639 ;  aooount 

ThapsacuH  on  the  Euphrates,  i.  347, 

ofitbyDicml,701. 

365;  thepoiQtwheCQCyruscroBsed 

Thurii,  i.  158 

the  river,  347;  crossed  by  Alex- 

Thymiateriam,    first     colony     esta- 

ander and  Darius.   416  ;  the  cus- 

blished by  Hanno,  i.  319 

tomary    place    of    pass^e,    4T1  ; 

Tibareniftns,  the,  L  357,  ii.  294 

gradually  disuBecl,  472 

Tibboos,  i.  282 

Thasoa,  island  of,  gold  mines,  i.  15 

Tiber,  the,   described   by   Pliny,  ii. 

Thebes,  allusion   to,  in  the  Iliad,  L 

394  ;  by  Julius  .aUthicua,  693  noU 
Tiberius,  hia  campaigns  a^nst  the 

47  ;  ruina  oil  ii.  333.  325 

Tbeches,  mt.,  L  354,  376 

Alpine  tribes,  ii.  144 ;  ag«nst  the 

Theiss,  river,  ii.  398 

Germans,  189,  190,  193 

ThemiBcyra.  L  177,  ii.  15B 

■niHscus  ClTidss),  river,  ii.  517,  690 

ThemiBtooles.  first  raises  the  Athe- 

nian fleet,  i.  114 

ceming,    ii.    97;    in    Indit   MT.      1 

Theodosia,  i.  101,  4W 

465                                    ^  JiM 

Theon  Ochema,  i.  321,  326,  327,  ii. 

Tigers  in  India.  iL  564 ;  the  Snfcl^H 

41,  368 

at  Borne,  201                         •  I^^H 

,  Uyrcanian,  U.  363  nob,        jKM 

uorices  in  his  nork,  tb. 

T'igmuea,  King  of  Armenia.  iL  SBj 

Theommpus.    a    contemiiorary    of 

defeated  by  LucuLLua,  86 

Bphorus.    i.    383;  hia    notice  of 

'i'igranocerta,  ii.  86,  87,   104.  346, 

Borne,  ib. 

650  noU 

Thera.  island  (Santorin),  ii.  274 
Theron,  ii.  446 

Tigris,  well-known  to  Herodotus,  i. 

233 ;  in  oonnection  with  the  reuwt 

Thespiie,  ii.  267 

of     the   Ten   Thousand.   349-351, 

TbiUutba,  ii.  651 

352;  its  sources,  374,  ii.  289,  439; 

Thina),  ii.  476,  477,  607 

passage  by  Alejtander,  416;  crowed 

Thinga,  Tinga.  or  Tingis  (Tangier),  i. 

by  Lncullus,  ii.  86;  described  by 

144 

Strabo.  289.  and  by  Plicy,  409. 

Thiriwttli,  Dr.,  on  the  Scythians  of 

Tigurini,  ii.  112 

^^            Harodotua,  L  215 

I'imaeus,  hia  historical  work,  i.  001; 
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followed  Pytheas,  602;  account  of 
Mictis,  603 

TuiosTHENES  OF  Rhodbs,  i.  587 ;  his 
geographical  work,  588;  followed 
by  Eratosthenes,  ib, ;  censured  by 
Strabo,  ib, ;  arrangement  of  coun- 
tries according  to  the  quarters  of 
the  winds,  589;  mode  of  com- 
puting distances,  634 

Tin  islands,  i.  10;  mentioned  by 
Scymnus  Ghius,  \L  73.  See  Gassi- 
terides 

Tingentera,  iL  352 

Tingis,  u.  433 

Tiryns,  ii.  267  note 

Tochari,  u.  285,  486 

Tolistobogii,  ii.  297 

Tolistoboii,  iL  200 

Tolosa,  ii.  44,  690 

Tomerus,  river,  i.  529 

Tomi,  i.  99.  ii.  91, 149, 150,  152 

Tomisa,  fortress,  ii.  295  note 

Topazes,  island  of,  ii.  56 

Tortoise-shell  from  Nelkynda,  ii  469 

Tozer,  Mr.,  cited,  ii.  666 

iWhonitis,  ii.  318 

Trajan,  his  wars  with  the  Dacians, 
ii.  603,  604;  his  bridge  over  the 
Danube,  505;  wars  in  the  East, 
606,  606 ;  navigates  the  Persian 
Gulf,  506 

Tralles,  u.  304 

Trapezus,  the  modem  Trebizond,  i. 
100,  365,  U.  296,  510 

Treveri,  ii.  121,  122, 136,  690 

Treves,  ii.  689  note 

Triballians,  attacked  by  Alexander, 
i.  408 ;  their  position,  409,  iL  46, 
1^9  note 

Tribute,  Indian,  L  255 

Tridentum  (Trent),  iL  144 

Trinacria,  supposed  ancient  name  of 
Sicily,  i.  62 ;  probably  fictitious,  t^. 
note 

TriDobantes,  defeated  by  Gaosar,  iL 
120 ;  and  by  Glaudius,  340 

Triremes,  first  adopted  by  the  Sa- 
mians,  i,  105 

Tristram,  Mr.,  cited,  L  306,  310 

Tritonis,  lake,  its  connection  with 
the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts,  i.  22, 
287  note  ;  described  by  Herodotus, 
120 ;  and  by  Scylax,  391 


Triumpilini,  ii.  146 

Troad,  the,  ii.  299 

Trocmi,  iL  200,  297 

Troglodyte,  L  319,  iL  55,  56 

Troglodyte  Ethiopians,  L  281 

lYojans,  the,  L  382 

Troy,  position  of,  iL  300 

Trumpets,  the  Tyrrhenian,  i.  155 

Tuaricks,  iL  330 

Turbia,  monument  erected  by  Au- 
gustus at,  iL  147 

Turoas,  the,  i.  196 

Turdetania,  iL  241;  its  Bouroes  of 
wealth,  242 

Tumuk,  river,  i.  489 

Turones,  ii.  115 

Tusca,  river,  iL  169 

Twat,  oasis  of,  627 

Tyana  (Dana),  i.  345,  iL  296 

Tylos,  island,  L  461 

Tyndis,  ii.  467 

Tyras,  the  modem  Dniester,  L  101, 
180,  ii.  84,  106,  262,  590 

Tyre,  siege  of,  L  414 

TyrigetsR,  iL  151 

Tyrrhenian  Sea,  the,  ii.  396 

Tyrrhenians,  the,  L  87 ;  naval  power 
of,  93 ;  little  noticed  by  Herodotus, 
158 

TzaDa,  or  Dembea,  lake,  the  source  of 
the  Blue  Nile,  ii.  327 

Ubii,  ii.  118, 121,  129, 136, 186 

Ukert,  cited,  i.  54,  210,  317 

Ultsses,  voyage  of,  i.  51 ;  at  the  land 
of  the  Lotopbagi,  52  ;  the  Gyclopes, 
54 ;  at  the  island  of  ^olus,  56 ; 
with  the  LsBstrygones,  57 ;  at  the 
island  of  Girce,  Msi,  57 ;  at  lliri- 
nakia,  60;  the  island  of  Caly{jso, 
62  ;  at  Scheria,  64 

Ulpia  Trajana,  iL  504 

Umbrians,  the,  i.  387 

UnelU,  iL  115 

Unni,  the  (Huns),  ii.  486 

Urumiah,  lake,  ii.  290  note 

Usargala,  mt.,  ii.  622 

Usipetes,  ii.  118,  129,  186,  187, 
496 

Ussher,  Mr.,  cited,  i.  261 

Uxellodunum,  ii.  122,  126 

Uxians,  the,  i.  418,  476 

Uxisama,  i.  593 


Vacabs  (Waal),  ii.  124 

Vada  SabbaU  (Vudo),  ii.  S51 

VacB,  ii.  80 

Varentia,  province  of,  in  Britain,  ii. 
655,  672 

Van,  lake,  i.  373,  ii.  439 

Vondola,  Dame  6rat  tued,  iL  646 

VanniuB,  King  uf  the  Suevi,  ii.  344 

Varro  AtacinUB,  P.  Terenliua,  ii.  171 

Varus,  his  defeat  by  the  Germana,  ii. 
192,  193  ;  its  site  uncertain,  103, 
207 

Vectia  {Isle  of  Wight),  ii.  340,  405  ; 
not  the  Ictis  of  Diodorus,  il.  197 

Vcgetiua,  qaoted,  ii.  696 

Vclia,  or  Elea,  founded  by  the  Plio- 
cxans,  i.  106 

Teliocaeses,  ii.  183 

Vencdi,  ii.  500 

Venedic  Gulf,  ii.  591 

Veneti,  or  Eneti,  known  to  Hero- 
dotus, i.  167,  388;  in  Gaol,  ii. 
115-117,  128,  248,  257 

Vera,  ii.  132 

Veragri,  ii.  115 

Verl»nug,  Lacus  (Maggiore),  ii.  146 

Vercingetorii,  ii.  122, 124 

Verde,  Cape,  noticed  by  Hanno,  i.  325 

Vcns  Patafe,  u.  504 

Vcromandui,  ii,  135 

Vcnilamium,  ii.  341 

Vespasian,  £mp.,  ii.  340 

VesuIuB,  Mona  i^Monte  Viso),  ii.  394 

VtiauvioE,  mt.,  ii.  256 

Via  Egnatia,  iL  27,  265 

ViadtiM,  river,  ii.  688 

Vigne,  iit.,  on  the  width  of  the  Indua 
at  Attoch,  i.  440 

Vincent,  Dr.,  on  voyt^e  of  Scylax,  i. 
266;  concerning  voyi^e  of  Necho, 
317 ;  his  '  Dissertation  on  Voyaae 
of  Nearchus,'  526,  531,  533,  536, 
530, 541 ;  hia  erroneous  calculation 
of  distances,  545 ;  on  the  Pcrijihia 
of  Erythra-anBea,  ii.444 

Viudelicia,  ii.  143,  398 

Vindili,  the,  ii.  403 

ViBTBLA,  first  mentioned  by  Agrippa, 
ii.  177,  346;  the  limit  between 
iJennany  and  Samiatia,  362,  402, 
495,  588 ;  ita  soDrcta,  589 

Visui^is  (WcBcr),  river,  ii.  188,  259, 
403,588 


Voltcrra,  u.  265  h 

Voaegna,  Mons,  iL  124  ^M 

Vulturous,  river,  ii.  394  ^M 

Waddingtoa,  M.,  cited,  iL  671    ™ 
Wadies,  valleys  or  watcroourses,  i 

610,  623,  624  note,  628 
Wady  Diedi,  iL  628 
Wftdy  Ghir,  u.  627 
Walkenoer,  L  303,  322 
Wall  of  Hadrian,  ii.  508 

of  Antoninus  Pius,  513 

of  Sevenis,  647 

Warglar,  oasia,  i,  306 
Watling  Street,  ii.  605 
Weights,   Greek    system,   of,   ; 

Wcbker, '  Der  Epiache  CWua,'  | 

65 

Wellated,  cited,  ii.  458  note 

Wesseling,  cited,  ii.  604  note 

Western  Horn,  L  321,  325 

,  or  Great,  Gulf,  ii.  620 

Whales,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  i.  634, 
638 

Whewell,  Dr.,  cited,  i.  126 

White  Mountains,  ii.  271 

Wiikinaon,  Sir  G.,  cited,  L  300,  301, 
622 

Wilson,  Prof.,  cited,  i.  230,  239,  257, 
421,  422,  426,  478,  479,  481,  485, 
iL  103,  311,  466  noie 

Winds,  tie  four,  in  Homer,  i,  77 

,  division  of,  lusoording  to  11- 

mostlienea,  i.  589;  according  to 
Aristotle,  610 

-^,  Tower  of  the,  L  611 

Wood,  Lieut.,  cited,  L  440,  492 

WOBLD,  THE  HAatTABI.E,  i,  397; 
mesniiig  nf  the  term,  as  used  liy 
the  ancients,  i.  625;  its  extent  ac- 
cording to  Eratoathenes,  626,  627; 
the  southern  limit,  664;  comjiare^ 
to  the  form  of  a  cloak,  ii,  229;  ex- 
tent of,  231,  521  i  map,  233;  dr- 
cnm navigation  of,  i.  627,  ii.  97; 
may  bo  more  than  one,  it  221 
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Writers  on  Ethiopia,  ii.  440 
Wyse,  Sir  Thos.,  cited,  i.  42 

Xandrames,  1.  556 

Xenarchus,  ii.  210 

Xenophon,  his  Anabasis,  its  authentic 
character,  i.  342;  its  geographical 
value,  %b, ;  his  estimate  of  marches 
and  distances,  343,  344;  his  ac- 
count of  the  retreat  of  the  Ten 
Thousand,  349-356;  his  ethno- 
graphical notices,  357 

Xion,  river,  the  lixus  of  Hanno,  i. 
391 

Xylenepolis,  i.  527 

Yemen,  territory  of,  ii.  58,  427 

Yeou,  river,  i.  270 

Yezd,  not  an  ancient  site,  i»  484,  ii. 

310 
Yule,  Col.,  cited,  ii.  515,  530,  605 

note ;  his  map  of  India,  642,  643 

Zab,  the  Greater,  river,  i.  417 


Zabte,  ii.  535,  536 
Zabatus,  river,  i.  253,  iL  409 
Zacjnthus,  island,  i.  159 
Zadracarta,  L  419,  423,  480 
Zagros,  or  Zagrus,  i.  417,  458,  ii.  288, 

313 
Zancle  (Messana),  i.  113 
Zanzibar,  island,  ii.  453,  614 
Zapatas,  the  Great  Zab,  i.  350 
Zariaspa,  or  Bactra,  i.  428,  430 
Zarzis,  peninsula,  L  284 
Zau^es,  the,  i.  285 
Zeilah,  iL  448 
Zenobia,  ii.  649 
Zenobian  islands,  ii.  459 
Zephyrus,  L  589,  610,  611 
Zeugma,  the,  IL  92, 107, 134,  317 
Zeuss,  on  the  Scythians  of  Herodotus, 

i.  216 
Zilis,  iL  433 
Zimara,  IL  406 
Zones,  division  of  the  earth  into,  i. 

125,  ii.  227 
Zygi,  iL  89,  279 
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